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NOTES 


1957-2??? ae nd 

The augury for the New Year is a three- 
fold query. In the field of World Politics, the 
question is as between Peace and War, with the 
balance slightly restored towards peace. In the 
economic sphere, the effect of Suez and 
Hungary, has already resulted in the upsetting 
of world prices, which may end by -severely 
affecting trade and industry of the West in 
general and that of the European nations in 
particular. And on the combined end-products 
of the reactions of world politics.and economics, 
depends the progress of humanity. 

The status of the United Nations assembly, 
as a factor for stability in World Politics, has 
been severely affected by the totally uncalled 
fcr aggression on Egypt by two of the five 
Permanent Members of its Security Council, 
and further aggravated. by the dragooning of 
the peoples of Hungary by a third Member. 

Momentous consultations have taken place, 
and are likely to continue for some time, 
between the Premiers of the People’s Republic 
of China and India, and between the President 
of the United States and Pandit Nehru. How 
far these will succeed in restoring amity and 
peace, as between belligerent and suspicious 
power groups, is still a very sompucated and 
involved question. 

At home the elections are imminent. The 
draft manifesto of the Congress is out, and 
those of the opposition groups are being hastily 
Tecast, in the light of the Congress hand-out, 
and are likely to be issued an? day. The lists - 
of approved candidates, for the elections in the 
States and the Union, are being published 
daily. No great, departure can be noted, 


| ier 
5 


in 


either the procedure or the quality and fitness of 
the nominees, where the Congress is concerned. 
A few absolute duds have been replaced by 
elther unknown quantities or well-known 
nonentities, but most of the notorieties have 
remained undisturbed. The procedure, too, has 
reiained the full flavour of Tammany Hall. 
The draft manifesto of the Congress, of 
Which a summary, taken from the Statesman 
of December 30, is appended at the end of these 
editorials, is a rechauffe of the often reiterated 
statements of the Congress mouthpieces. There 
are declarations of faith and hope, and claims 
for credit aplenty, but nothing inspiring and 
very little that can be substantiated on close 
scrutiny. It is, of course, subject, to ratifira.ion 
at the coming session of the All-India Congress 
and as a matter, of course, it will be accepted. 
We hope the last paragraph will be deleted, for — 
it contains the name of Mahatma Gandhi. 
Mahatmaji is dead and the Congress should 


' allow his shades to pass into oblivion in peace. 


Regarding achievements, a great deal may 
be claimed in the terms of steel and concrete 
and in the terms of that highly clastic quantity 
—almost as elastic as the conscience of the 
Congress of today—namely, statistics. But the 
‘positive side is more than balanced, adversely, 
‘by the degradation and degeneration, physical, 
mental, moral and educational, where our 
‘peoples are concerned. It is an irony of fate 
that in that respect Congress has also achieved 
more in ten years than what the British Raj 
did between 1884 and 1947. All the same the 
Congress will win the elections, we believe. For, 
if the Congress means degeneration, the oppo- 
sition mgcans disruption and/ or chaos. 


\/ Fekruury 25 to March 12, 
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MU The § Second General Blections. 


The Second General Etectionsot the Union 
of _ndia and the States would be held from 
and all the results 
wold be known by March 31, 1957, declared 
Sri Sukumar Sen, Chief Election Commissioner, 
on ecember 18. Only in one State—Himachal 
Pradesh—it would not be possible to hold 
eleczions by that time because large parts of 
the State would be snowbound during that. 
period. The exact dates of polling in the 
different States would be made known later on. 

The elections in 1957 would be held on a 
bigger scale than in 1952. There are at the mo- 
ment i8 crores 70 lakhs of voters on the rolls 
as aga.nst 17 crores 50 lakhs in 1952. 

' Tere would be 2,518 constituencies for the 
Stats Assemblies; of these 583 were two- 
meirbered constituencies. These would elect 
3,402 members in all to the State legislatures 
and of these 470 seats would be reserved for 
the scheduled castes and 221 for the scheduled 
tribes. In old Andhra area, however, there 
woud be no elections to the State Assembly. 

The six Kashmir members to the Lok 
SabLa would be nominated by the Presideat in 
consilcation with the State Assembly. 

The number of polling stations would 
exceed two lakhs in place of 1,96,084 in 1951. 
The zots] number of ballot boxes would be 28.75 
lakhs agains 25.94 lakhs in 1951. Orders had 
been placed for printing 51 crore ballot payers. 

The number of constituencies for election 
to tLe Lok Sabha (House of the People) would 
be 298. of which 305 would be single-member 
and 8§& double-member constituencies. 
woud elect 481 members to the Lok Sskha. 
Nineteen more seats in the Lok Sabha would 
be filled by Presidential nomination of six 
members from Kashmir, and the indirect elec-~ 
tion of thirteen members from the Union terri- 
tories. Three more persons would be nomirated 
to represent North-East Frontier Agency (N.-E. 
F.A.), Andaman and Minicoy Islands. Seventy- 
four seats in the Lok Sabha would be reserved 
for the representatives of scheduled castes and 
29 fur the scheduled tribes. 

Sewer political parties would be contesting 
the clections this February than in the first 
Gencra! Elections. Only four parties—Indian 
National Congress, the Communist Party of 


Indic, the Praja Socialist Party and the 


‘Bharatiya Jan Sangh—were 


the cost. 


They | 


able to. 
recognition as national partics from the Election 
Commission. In 1951-52, the number of political 
parties contesting the elections was fourteen. 
Besides the four national parties eleven other 
part.es got recognition as State parties from 
the Election Commission. 


- Tax on Education 


The craze for doing new things sometimes 
overlooks the consequential developments. The 
system -of:- new secondary education that jy 
going to be introduced will not only bring chaos 
in the field of secondary education, it will also 
increase the cost of school ¢ducation, We fine 
that many high schools have introduced a 
“Development, Charge” for the purpose of ex- 
pansion under the new scheme and this charge 
is to be imposed on the students. Generally, 
the charge 1s Re. 1 per month or Rs. 12 per 
year. School education of late has become much 
costlier and this new levy will further increase 
In many cases school education is 
costlier than college education. Recently 
Mr. Deshmukh, the Chairman of the Univer- 
sity Grants Commission, revealed in Calcutta 
that the Government of India *s short of funds 
in respect of the expansion schemes for educa- 
tion. While the. funds for secondary education 
have been ra‘sed from Rs. 22 crores in the first 
Plan to Rs. 51 crores in the second Plan, the 
cost of primary education has been reduced 
from Rs. 93 crores in the first Plan to Rs. 89 
crores in the second Plan. In a country where 
barely 20 per ccnt of the population are literate, 
primary cducation calls for more financial ex- 
penditure for raising the literacy of the people. 

The move for reorganizing secondary «duca~ 
t:on 1s more political than academic. At present 
the bulk of the students come to the colleges 
after the Matriculation examination. But the 
three years degree courses will act as a break 
to check the rush of students to the colleges. 
Under the present circumstances a large num- 
ber of students cannot reach the degree course 
for various reasons and they pass simply the 
intermediate examinations and demand jobs or 
undertake agitation against the Government so 
long as they are unemployed. The new system 
will eliminate this type of middle class popu- 
Igtion by reducing them to the level of the 
working class. Those who will not be able to 
obtain degrees, ‘will be offered the jobs of 
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factory labour, simply because of the lack of 
higher educational qualifications. At least such 
people would not be able, as a matter of right, 
to claim any high grade clerical jobs either 
with the Government or with the mercantile 
firms. Those who are fortunate enough to pass 
the degree courses, will, of course, be limited 
In number and the Government may not, feel 
much inconvenience in providing them with 
jobs. en 

The drive for the new type of secondary 
education will bring about a reorganization of 
our social structure inasmuch as it will eliminate 
considerably the middle class. The social 
structure will be manly divided into two 
classes—the labourers and the high grade offi- 
cers, the bottom and the top of the society, the 
middle being eliminated by the process of selec- 
tion for higher education. We fail to understand 
why in these hard days the guardians of the 
students should be subjected to a compulsory 
levy for vagaries of the authorities in the name 
of educational reorganization.. Who knows it 
will not go the way of the reorganization and 
re-reorganization of the railway classes? Plan- 
ning is good, but when it turns into a frenzy 
for new things, it is dangerous. All the secon- 
dary schools in the country cannot be converted 
into higher secondary schools and that is ad- 
mitted by the authorities. It will thus have 
another adverse effect to the extent that the 
scope of education is curtailed. The higher 
secondary schools not being adequate in num- 
ber to the growing néeds of the country, those 
who will be compelled to take education at the 
ordinary secondary schools would be placed at 
a disadvantage in the pursuit of higher college 
education, 
Sermons on Taxation 

Sermonising is a practice devised by man 
often to save him from many predicaments by 
making it a fine way of expressing nothing or 
speaking something unpleasant..-The Union 
Finance Minister’s speech at the annual meet- 
ing of the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
at the Royal Exchange, Caleutta, on December 
10, 1956, is just a sermon on highrr taxation. 
The Finance Minister announced that the 
Government of India had decided to reconstruct 
the basis and structure of the taxation system 
in the country. In hig view, taxation is to Be 
Wnked up with a broader investment policy, 


That is the rationale of the taxation proposals 
he has recently put before the country. He says 
that there is no such thing as optimum taxation. 
Taxes originally considered impracticable are 
in course of time not only accepted but even 
acquire respectability. Income-tax at the early 
stages was considered an unpardonable en- 
croachment on the liberty of the individual. 
But today a country that does not impose in- 
come-tax is generally considered extremely 
backward. pet 


The Government considers that the taxa- 
tion policy at this stage has to be determined 
in the light of two main considerations: (a) 
the requirements of the Second Plan and (6) 
the general economic situation. As regards the 
former, the Plan requires mobilization of finan- 
cial resources on a scale not attempted hitherto. 
The Planning Commission has put forward a 
target of Rs. 850 crores by way of additinal 
taxation over the five-year period. The outlay 
required for carrying through the development 
programmes jncorporated in the Plan will 
require Rs. 400 to Rs. 500 crores more than 
the total of Rs. 4,800 crores originally en- 
visaged in the Plan. This is partly because 
some of the financial provisions in the Plan 
est: mates were Inadequate and partly because 
the higher eviuimates reflect the increased cost 
on account of higher domestic or external 
prices. 4 

The Government view is that thie sacral 
economic situation has also altered somewhat 
since the Flan was formulated. Prices have 
registered | persistently an upward trend—the 
general index is now 430—and the danger of 
inflationary pressures getting thie upper hand 
hag to be safeguarded against by taking steps 
to mcp up a part of the surplus purchasing 
power of the people. This is evident from the 
fact taat the demand for food, cloth, stcel and 
cement has been rising rapidly. “In a sense the 
creation of new demands all along the linc is 
the very essence of developmenta] planning.” 

Two major decisions taken, by the National 
Development, Council in thie second week of 
December last, were to raise the target for 
additional taxation during the Second Plan 
period and to lower the level of deficit financing 
contemplatied earlier. The increase proposed in 
the additional taxation is Rs. 100 crores for. 
the year 1957. Qf this amount, Rs, 50 crores 
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will b2 raised by the: Centre. and-the other 
Rs.. 50 crores by the. States. The Council.has 
fixed: the outlay on the Plan during 1957-58 at 
Rs. 900 crores. The proposed outlay for the 
next year is Rs. 100 crores more than that in 
the current year. The Council agrees that the 
Cenzral and State Governments should under- 
take additional taxation so as to make this out- 
lay possible. As regards deficit financing, whose 
lmi, was previously fixed at Rs. 1,200 crores, 
the Government view seems to be that deficit 
financ:ng to ithe tune of Rs. 250 crores per year 
may be safe for the first three years but sub- 
sequertly there will be great inflationary pres- 
sures on the economy of the country. In pur- 
suance of this taxation policy, the Government 
has imposed taxation on capital gains and an 
Increase in supier-tax on dividends. There has 
also b2en an’ increase in the customs duties on 
luxury articles. 

Mr. T. T. icnennambenar ‘observes that 
an underdeveloped economy suffers from in- 
sufficient demand, investment opportunities and 
procuction. The vicious circle has to be broken 
at various points, that is, by a simultaneous 
expension of demand and production. One part 
of the economic policy for the Plan period is to 
increase production, especially of articles of 
general consumption lke food and cloth, and 
the otaer part is an appropriate tax policy 
aimed at regulating the flow of purchasing 
power so as to ensure that development pro- 
ceeds ander conditiong of economic stability. 

The Second Plan is undoubtedly much too 
ambitious in so far as it oversteps the known 
and practicable resources of the cofntry. It 
envisazes a rise in national investment from 7 
per cent to 10 per cent at the end of the Blan 
period during which a total amount of Rs. 7,200 
crores will be spent (Rs. 4,800 crores in the 
pubtic sector and Rs. .2,400 crores in the private 
sector’ . Taxation is inevitable in modern times, 
but tkere is a limit to the taxable capacity of 
the people. The Finance Minister forgets that 
in India because of dual polity there is almost 
invariably double taxation, directly or in- 
dreeily, both by the Union taxation as well as 
by the States’ levies. The spate of excise duties 
and sales.tax together constitute a heavy taxa- 
tion on the people. 

In this connection another point should be 
taken into consideration and it is the growing 

® 


Inflationary pregsune which is-also admitted by 
the authorities. Inflation isa disguised form of 
taxation and it involves the transfer of income 
from those who are too poor to save to those 


who are too rich to consume. The expansive 


“inflation which is now making itself felt on the 


entire economy of the country is itself a measure 
of taxation that increases the cost of living. 
Had the price level been pegged then the burden 
of taxation would not have been much grudged 
in so far as it attempted to mop up the excess 
purchasing power, The inflationary spiral has 
been further worsened by the imposition of 
control on the import of consumer goods like 
butter, blades, etc. The result is that the prices 
of almost: all the commodities have increased 
considerably during the recent weeks. The rise in 
prices will increase the cost of living and so 
also the prices of finished goods. The rise in 
prices will make the fixed income groups poorer, 
and the variable income groups richer thereby 
causing unequal distribution of national 
wealth. Inthe face of inflationary pressure 
more and more consumer goods should befmade 
available. Instead, the authorities are pursuing 
a reverse course by restricting the ava: ee a 
cf consumer goods. 

The Government of India is relying upon 
taxation Measures to curb the inflation. It is, 
however, a matter of great regret, that they do _ 
not take into consideration the fact that the | 
common people of low and mddle income 
groups are subjected to hardships on account 
of multifarious taxation systems and in addi- 
tion higher prices. The launching of the Second” 
Plan has enmeshed the Government in a 
Vicious circle of ever-increasing expenditures, 
to meet which they are tapping this source and 
that, but without ever reaching the actual 
targets, which are shifting. Mere planning on 
an ambitious scale does not bring material- 
isation and unrestricted taxation will defeat its 
own purpose. 

We are, however, not opposed ito every 
kind of taxation mcasure. We agree that there 
is justification for the imposition of capital 
gains tax and the super-tax. But we object to 
the spate of excise duties on essential consumer 
goods which unnecessarily increase the price 
and so also the” cost, ‘of living. The prices of 
epmmodities on which excise duties have beeri 
imposed have been raised by the dealers at a 
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much higher rate than what is warranted by 
the excise duty. In order to do justice to the 
taxable capacity of the low and middle income 
groups, purchase tax should be introduced in 
lieu of the sales tax. In almost all Western, 
countries purchase tax is m vogue as that does 
better justice to the people. Further, the same 
commodity should not be subject to double 
taxation by the imposition of excise duty as 


- well as sales tax. It is better to impose taxation 


~ 


Ae. 


‘progressive fall in tea exports. 


at the source by means of income-tax, super-tax 
and capital gains tax. In taxes where the 
incidence can be shifted, there is fraud in all 
the stages and the price level increases and the 
higher price is itself a form of disguised taxa- 
tion. Higher price means higher cost of produc- 
tion in the end and that means enhanced cost 
of the Second Five-Year Plan. 


Problems of Tea Industry 

Indian tea industry is said to have been 
passing through a period of crisis that has been 
generated through falling exports. The tea 
industry is the second largest industry in India, 
coming next to the cotton textile industry. The 
tota] capital investment in tea industry is esti- 
mated at Rss. 113.06 crores. Of this amount, 
Rs, 40.51 crores (or 35.8 per cent) represent 
Indian and Rs. 72.55 (or 64.2 per cent)  re- 
present non-Indian capital. Between 1939 and 
1953, the figures of shareholdings reveal an 
over-all falbof 10.4 per cent in the case of thie 
non-Indion sector and a corresponding rise in 
respect, of the Indian sector. 

Until recently, the tea exports occupied 
the first place in India’s iexport ‘trade, but in 
1955 the export of jute manufactures headed 
the list of India’s exports. There has been a 
India exported 
442 million ibs. of tea in 1950-51; 429 lbs. in 
1951-52; 427 lbs. in 1952-538; 471 lbs. in 
1953-54; 459 Ibs. in 1954-55 and 404 Ibs. in 
1855-56. The value of tea exports which stood 
at Rs, 447.75 crores in 1954-55, came down to 
Rs. 109.14 crores in 1955-56. In recent years 
the tea export markets have become highly 
competitive. India has to depend on foreign 
markets for the disposal of her tea production. 
In 1955, India’s tea production veas 665 milion 
Ibs. as against 641 million Ibs. in 1954. The 


internal consumption does not exceed 200 million” 


' pounds and the balance has to be exported. 


India mostly produces inferior quality tea; 
among her production 60 per cent represents 
common teas, and only 25 per cent is good tea. 
The remainder 25-per cent is medium quality 
tea. In recent years there has been a glut of 
common teas in the world market and India’s 
difficulty has all the more been aggravated by 
her excessive production of common teas. 


Ceylon is the closest rival to India in tea 
export. Ceylonese tea is mostly of good quality, 
75 per cent of her tea production consists of 
good quality tea. In 1955, Ceylon produccd 380 
million pounds of tea and her tcas enjoy a 
monopoly in the markets of New Zealand, 
South Africa and Middie East countries. The 
United Kingdom is the biggest market for 
India’s common teas. But. in other countries 
where common teas have a demand, Indian tea 
is handicapped because of her higher prices. 
Indonesia, ‘Hast Africa, Japan and J ormosa 
have the advantage of exporting teas at a much 
cheaper price. The total world production of 
tea in 1955 was 1,350 million Ibs. as against 
1,326 million Ibs. in 1954. The total consump- 
tion in 1955 was 1,259 as compared with 1,275 
in 1954. In 1955, there was a world surplus of 
91 millicn pounds of tea as against 51 million 
pounds in 1954. This surplus tea production 
includes mostly common teas and | in this India’s 
share is considerable. 

The high prices of India’s tea are mainly 
responsible for falling exports. The Plantation 
Enquiry Commission estimates that the cost of 
production of hundred pounds of tea was 
Rs: 181 ing 1953. This works out to Re, 1-5 
per pound. But in 1955 and 1956, the cost of 
production has further increased owing to higher 
payments made to labour. Further, the 
Union export duty of eight annas per pound 
must be added to the cost. Then come the 
Assam Carriage Tax of one anna per potind and 
the West Bengal Entry Tax of one anna per 
pound. Lastly, the high cost of railway fre'ght 
has contributed to the high price of tea in 
general. The average cost per pound of tea 
comes to nearly Re. 1-12. But the prices at the 
Calcutta auctions often do not fetch this cost 
price of the producers. 

The tea industry ig the largest cmploycr 
of organised labour in the country, providing 
employment to nearly eleven lakhs of workers. 
The Plantpiion Enquiry Commission estimates 
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that the tea production in India will rise to 710 
million pounds per year by the end of the 
Second Five-Year Plan. This would mark an 
increase of about 45.5 million pounds over the 
present level of production. The Commission 
finds thait the future of the tea industry is 
closely linked with the cost of production. India 
has io produce good quality tea in order to face 
successfully the growing competition in imter- 
national market and to develop the internal 
market also. Unless India makes rapid progress 
towards producing better quality tea, at a com- 
parat-vely cheaper price, her overseas markets 
will be very considerably lost. Improved 
methods of production and increased produc- 
tivity of labour will have to help in turning out 
better quality teas. At present the general 
charges and payments to labour form the largest, 
parts of the total cost of tea production. 
Aithough the rapid Indianisation’ in the tea 
industry bas been a welcome feature, it has 
not orought unmixed good. The Indian owners 
of tsa gardens are more interested in quantity, 
rather than in quality, Quality has been sacri- 
ficed to a grea extent in order to raise larger 
volume of tea creps. This aspect of our tea 
trace was referred to by the Union Finance 
\iirister in his speech to Export Advisory Coun- 
c'l an November 27, 1956. Mr. Krishnamachari 
said that if the recent changes in the ownership 
anc, management of tea gardens were in any 
way likely to jeopardize the export trade in tea, 
“the Government will have to take a more 
serious interest in the management of the tea 
gardens.” ‘ ¢ Ply 
In recent weeks there has been increasing 
demand from overseas markets. The stocks in 
=cadon ane low and the demand for higher 
exnorts to London auctiong is increasing. It, is 
eratifyirg to note that Russia has purchased 
twenty Tnillion pounds of Indian tea at the 
Csleutte, auctions and Ireland is also purchas- 
ing a considerable quantity. The export quota 
system unnecessarily pegs Indian tea exports. 
The authorities should remember that Britain 
is the best buyer of India’s common teas and 
it will be a great loss to Ind‘a if the U.K. 
market is not fully utilised. The price of the 
expont quota has been steadily rising and in the 
frst week of December last it went up to 102 
pies per pound. The ceiling of export for direct 


eale in London in 1955-56 was fixal at 140 


million pounds. For the 1956-57 season the 
export quota has been fixed at 160 million 
pounds. The Government of India’s hesitant 
attitude in the grant of export quota is un- 
fortunate as it discourages further export to 
London. The Plantation Enquiry Commission 
recommends that the -export quota system 
should be abolished. This will affect, to some 
extent, the income of the small producers. The 
Commission has made 
these preducers should be granted assistance 
like subsidised issues of manures and supplies 
of equipment accompanied by technical assiste 
ance. : ee es 

The provisional estimates of production fo 
the year 4956 place North-India tea production 
at 540 million pounds and the figure for the 
South Indian tea gardens is estimaited at 125 
million pounds. Domestic consumption is esti- 
mated to be between 180 to 200 million pounds 
and thug nearly 465 million pounds will be 
available for export. The record of tea, which 
competes with jute for primacy of place in our 
export trade, is better in 1956 than in 1955. In 
the first nine months of 1956, India exported as 
much as 356 million pounds as against 260 
million pounds in the corresponding period of 
1955. The external price of tea is fortunately 
tending to rise again and it Js hoped that tea 
will continue to make its rightful contribution 
to our foreign exchange resources. To promote 
export, the ceiling of 160 million pounds for the 
London auctions seems to be inadequate. The 
Tea Board is reported to have recommended for 
a fresh release of 10 per cent export quota of 
the best crop basis. The Government, of India so 
far have released export quota to the extent of 
50 per cent of the best crop basis, and this 
amounts to 346.5 million pounds. As 84 million 
pounds of tea were exported during the current 
season under special licences, the total] ship- 
ments come to about 430 million pounds as com- 
pared with 450 million pounds shipped in 
1954-55 and 466 million pounds in 1953-54. 
Further release for export will not cause any 
shortage in the internal market as the demands 
in the Calcutta auctions are poor. 

The Plantation Enquiry Commission has 
made a notable suggestion with regard to retail 
distribution of tea in India. The Commission 
“finds that packet tea sold in India was on the 
average 62,94 per cent of the total amount of 
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tea estimated to be available for internal con- 
sumption during the four years 1951-1954. The 
effect of a higher rate of excise duty on tea sold 
in packages than on loose tea has been to 
stimulate the retail distribution of tea in loose 
form rather than in packages. The Commission 
considers this to be undes:rable since it has the 
effect of encouraging the distribuxon of an 
article of human consumption in a less livgienie 
form. Such a practice facilitates adulteration 
of tea with other materials. The Commission, 
therefore, rightly recommends that the differen- 
tial rates of excise duties on packed and loose 
tea should be abolished and the old uniform 
rate of duty of three annas per pound on all 
tea restored. For all producers whose total 
production dors not exceed 5,000 pounds & year, 
the excise duty should continue to be levied at 
the present rate of one anna per pound only. 
In order to increase the consumption of 
Indian tea it is imperative that thie prices should 
be considerably lowered. If blenders reduce 
their overheads and share of profits, at least in 
respect of the popular grades, it will lower the 
price and internal consumption is sure to ex- 
pand. The Plantation Enquiry Commission 
feels that the prices of tea are high and call 
for reduction if internal consumption is to be 
increased. The Tea Board may undertake 
packing and distribution under its own d‘stin- 
guishing labels. As regards the profits earnea 
by the tea industry, the Plantaton Enquiry 
Commission finds that generally speaking the 
_tatio of gross profits to total capital invested 
in the industry has been high. The remunera- 
tion paid to the managing agents is based partly 
Cn a percentage of gross sales and partly on a 
percentage of profits, a fixed minimum in cer- 
tain cases being prescribed. This results in 
substantial payments having to be made to the 
managing agents as their commission, even 
when profits are low or non-existent as in 1951 
and 1952. i | Ltt 
The Commission feels that the tea industry 
has to bear several types of taxes which contri- 
bute in no small degree towards raising the 
= prices. For determining the world pr'ce of tea 
for fixation of the slab for expoyt duty, ‘the 
Commission recommends that instead of taking 
only the prev.ous month’s weighted average of 
the prices ruling at the London auctions; the 
preceding six months’ average should be taken 
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into consideration. The agticulttral income-tax 
on tea plantations should also be made unifo1m 
for all States. The agricultural income-tax on 
tea industry may be levied and collectcd by 
the Central Government and then distributed 
to the States on the same principle on which 
the divisible pool of the income-tax is now 
distributed. The Commission hag also recom- 
mended the abolition of the West Bengal Entry 
Tax of one anna per pound as th’g is inconsis- 
tent with the policy of encouraging the auctions 
in Calcutta. The Assam Carriage Tax of one 
anna per pound should also be abolished. 


As regards the markcting of {ca pr mary 
eales, the brokers have come to occupy an uL- 
usuaily strong posi.ion in the marketing of tca 
in Calcutta. The busmess is concentrated in a 
few hands. The valuation at present is practi. 
cally determined by the same broker in h-s 
cual capacity. He communicates both to the 
seller and the buyer the prices and thus exer- 
cises considerable influence over the auct.on 
priccs. The selling and the buying brokers 
should be separate and they must not have any 
connection with the management nor should 
they be major shareholderg in any tea estate 
or any connection with the trade and exports 
of tea. The Tea Board should regulate and 
control the gale of tea in the Cochin and 
Calcutta auctions. 


With regard to the financial requirements 
of the industry, the Plantation Enquiry Com- 
mission finds that the annual average of the 
working’ capital requirements for the threa 
years 1951 to 1953 works out to Rs. 1,290 for 
North India and Rs. 727 for Sou'h India. The 
main resources are reserves and advances by 
the managng agents. The brokers and com- 
mercial banks constitute the external sources 
of finance. The total bank advances during 
the three years ending 1953 were on the average 
Rs. 36.82 crores per year. The levy by soma 
of the banks of a charge on gross sale proceeds 
in addition to interests is unjustified and the 
Reserve Bank should see that this undesirable 
pracice is stopped. The State Bank should 
open branches jn tea plantation areas so as to 
be the main souree of supply of working capital 
In this respeat the tea 
plantation ghould be placed on the same foot- 
ing with other agr:cultural productions, 
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India and the Commonwealth 
The British attack on Egypt naturally pro- 


vokec in many minds thoughis regarding the 
usefu-ness of India’s continued membership of 
the Commonwealth. Criticisms of India’s Com- 
monwealth ties began to be voiced even in 
quartzts hitherto considered to be sympathetic 
to Britain. The hostility of at least a section 
of Congressmen found expression in a resolution 
movei during the last Calctttta session of the 
All-India Congress Committee. The resolution 
failed to secure adoption only because of Pandit 
Nehru’s vigorous opposition. Among those who 
“Tac raised their Voices ‘against the Common- 
wealth, the most notable was Shri Chakravarti 
Rajagopalachari, who in an article in the 
- Swarajya had called for immediate severance of 
the Commonwealth ties. . 
The matter was discussed in the Rajya 
Sabha on December 7 when a Communist 
Member from West Bengal, Shri Satyendra- 
naravan Mazumdar, introduced a resolution 
seeking the Government of India to discontinue 
India’s membership of the Commonwealth, 
Moving his- resolution Shri Mazumdar 
referzed to India’s past opposition to the Com- 
manvealth and said that the central fact against 
whic; India’s Commonwealth ties were to be 
judged was the maintenance of world peace. The 
. Commonwealth was supposedly an organization 
for stabilizing world politics. The Egyptian 
events had shattered that myth. The British 
Gevernment had not cared to consult India, 
wko was stated to be an equal partner of the 
Commonwealth, before the aggression upon 
Egypt had been launched. India’s gains, from 
such ties, if there were any, were not clear to 
many Indians. On the other hand, India’s asso~- 
ciation with Britain gave the British Govern- 
men: considerable advantage inasmuch as the 
Brit:zsh Government could use India’s good 
néme to “hide their rea] intentions from the 
peorle of the world, from the people of Britain 
iteelf.”’ i | 
Intervening in the debate immediately 
after Shri Mazumdar had spoken Shri Nehru 
seid that it had been the privilegs and policy 
of India to “be a bridge between countries and 
not to break bridges that already exist. There 
is encugh breakage in the world for us not to 
add to it.” o4 


. | 
Shri ‘Nehru said: “Mr. Mazumdar referred 
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to the feeling in a strong section of the people 
in regard to this matter. JI am _ prepared to 
admui that there are many peopte in th-s coun- 
try who, for sentimental or other neasons, would 
advocate this or approve of it if it takes place. 
I don’t deny that. I think also that those very 
people or many of them, if we once explain to 
them, may change their views on the subject, 
It is very easy in any isstie of thig type to get 
people to agree to a sentimental approach to 
a problem of this type. But it would be a bad 
day when the Government’s policy in such 
matters ig governed by sentiment only, and by 
the sudden passions of the moment. The meme 
ber has referred to Rajajj repeatedly and, in 
fact, based. his argument mainly on what 
Rajaji has stated in this connection. Anything 
Rajaji says deserves our closest and most 


earnes; attention. He is one of our wise men‘ 


who has had a great deal of experience, 
Nevertheless, I feel that even when wise men 
become unconnected with public affairs and do 
not have all the aspects of a particular problem, 


Ge. 


then itheir wisdom is likely to go astray simply ~ 
because it is not based on a factual apprecia- -- 


tion of the situation apart from other aspects 
of it. It is a little dangerous in such cases to 
offer an opinion which is really based on a@ 
reaction to some events.” 

Shri Nehru said that Shri Mazumdar was 
mistaken when he said that India had always 
stood for dissociation from the Commonwealth. 
What India had been opposed to, Shri Nehru 


said, was Dominion Status and not association. 


India today had many types of association—~ 
trade, cultural, etc-——with different countries. 
She had no political association “which binds 
us the slightest. with any country.” Perhaps, the 
only other country in the world with such a 
record was Switzerland. Almost every other 
country had a binding treaty “tying itself with 
some other country, whether it is political or 
military alliance.” There were ithe NATO, 
SEATO, Warsaw Treaty and the Baghdad Pact. 
India was the freest. From that point of view 
India was “less entangled and ‘less committed 


than almost any other country. But at ther 


? 


the 
and. 


same time, guriously enough, we have 
closest association with many’ countries 
sometimes opposing countries.” 

He said that the idea that one could be 
friendly only with a person or a country whose 


i 
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policy twas identical was a dangerotis concep- 
tion. Thai was the other way of saying that 
“you must be in conflict with any country from 
whom you differ.” 


In reply to a question by Shri H. D. Raja. 


Shri Nehru said that though the United States 
of Amer.ca Was not a member of the Common- 
wealth she was In many ways more associated 
with the Commonwealth than India was. The 
association of Britain and the USA was closer 
in several ways than the ‘association of the 
Commonwealth countries infer se. 

The Hindu in an editorial article 
December 9 writes that nothing had happened 
during tha nine years since independence to 
show that the reasons, on which India had 
deliberately deeded to retain the tenuous link 
with the Commonwealth, had lost their force. 
India’s attitude to the Commonwealth was 
based on a careful analysis of the basic facts 
, that governed international relations. The 
Commonwealth link was a product of history. 
Its continuance facilitated the smooth working 
of certain economic and other relationships 
which, whatever their origin, have now been 
voluntarily accepted as being of mutual ad- 
vantage, the Hindu points out. 

The newspaper adds that India’s member- 
ship of the Commonwealth had not prevented 
her from denouncing even those military 
alliances which other members of the Com- 
monwealth were members. Ne‘ther had India 
hesitated to denounce the Anglo-French attack 
on Egypt. “And it is at least arguable that 
India’s moral authority in this cris’s was en- 
hanced, not dimin‘shed, by the fact that she 
was a member of the Commonwealth and that 
She was so sure of her position that she did not 
think it necessary to seek to reinforce it by 
threatening to quit the Commonwealth.” 

“This does not mean,” the Hindu adds, 
“that, India would in no conceivable circum- 
stances give up the Commonwealth connection. 
Mr. Nehru has plainly sa‘d that be is not 
making a fetish of: it.” 


The Gomulka Report 
The Bighth Plenum of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Partye of Poland 
(PZPR) held in October, 1956, was an event.of 
momentous importance in the’ Communist 
world, The Plenum restored ‘the ousted leader 
2 
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which are 


Gomulka to his position as the leader of the 
Party and made way for Marshal Rokossov- 
sky's relurn to the Soviet Union where he was 
soon to join tha Soviet Cabinet as Deputy 
Defence Minister. For a Communist State such 
peaceful changes in authority were remarkable, 
no doubt; but more significant were the dis- 
closures made i in the Plenum about Communism 
in action in Poland. 

Communist “gelf-criticism,” with which the 
world by now largely familiar, is, as a matter 
of fact, always carefully designed to conceal 
the defects of Communism from the public cye. 
While a single wrong decision involv.ng Icgality 
by a nor-Communist government with an other- 
Wise clean record would be denounced as Icgal 
murder, the -deliberate and planned murder of 
innocent people in the Communist lands are 
termed as ‘mistakes’ or mere ‘violation of legal- 
ity’. (Mr. Gomulka, by the way, had also to refer 
to this aspect of Communist practice in his 
report. Referr-ng to the Polish Party’s charac- 
terisation and assessment of the various factors 
responsible for the utter bankruptcy of the 
Polish economy, he said that the Party’s reso- 
lutions gave a “milder appraisal” of the past 
m-stakes. “The Central Committee of the Party 
has failed, at least, to draw the necessary Party 
consequences with regard to the people who 
bear the nesponsibility for this state of affairs,” 
he said). Considered against such a back- 
ground the Polish Party’s disclosures are of 
momentous significance. 

Mr. Gomulka in his speech before the 
Ii ghth Flenam castigated the very Communist 
system In Poland. His criticism of the Com- 
munist system was apparently shared by a 
number of other responsible members of the 
Party. Mr. Gomulka said: “In order to change 
all the bad features of our life, to change the 
state in which our economy is at present, it is 
not enough to replace some people with others 
Which is very easy. In order to remove from 
our political and economic life all the bad things 
hampering its development and 
which have been accumulated for years, it 4s 
necessary to change a great deal in our system 
of People’s Government, in the system of orga- 
nization of our industry, in the methods of 
Work of the State and Party apparatus” 
"(emphasis added) . 

How had the Communist system functioned 
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in Foland? By falsification, exploitation and 
outr:ght butchery. Statistics were feisified, 
wcrkers exploited and doubters liquidated. 

While the Six-Year Plan had bien a failure 
lt was advertised as a great success. “The 
juggling with figures which showed a 27-per cent 
rise in real wages during the Six-Year Plan 
proved a failure. It only exasperated the 
people even more-and it was necessary to with- 
dravy from the position taken by poor statisti- 
clans,’ Mr. Gomulka said. 

There had been “unpardonable thoughtless- 
ness” in the management of the mining industry. 
“The system of work on Sundays was intro- 
duced, and this could not but ruin the healti 
acd strength of the minds, and at the same time 
mace it difficult to maintain colliery installa- 
tions in proper working order. The practice 
wis also introduced of employing soldiers and 
priscners in some of the collieries”? Mr. 
Gomulka said. With such slave labour 14.6 mil- 
lion tons of coal had been extracted in six years. 

Grave mistakes had been made in agricul- 
cilttral policy, by the efforts of enforced 
ecllectivisation, Mr. Gomulka criticized the 
“theightless agricultural policy in the past 
period” which had resulted in the “economic 
ruir. of a great number of peasant farms listed 
ir the category of Kulak holding.” Agricul- 
tira: collectivisation had proved a failure in 
spits of many state facilities for collective 
farms. “When estimating the value of overall 
production per hectare of arable land”, Mr. 
Gormulka said, “we arrive at the following 
pcture ; Individual farms 621.] zlovts, co- 
operative farms 517.3 zloyts, and State farms 
393.7 ‘zloyts, at constant prices. Thus the 
dfference between individual and co-operative 
ferms amounts to 16.7 per cent, while in com- 
parison with State farms, individual farm pro- 
diction was higher by 37.2 per cent.” 

Summing up the position of the agricul- 
taral co-operatives, Mr. Gomulka said: “It is 
a sad picture. In spite of great outlays, they 
had smaller results and greater costs of produc- 
ton. I do not mention the political aspect of 
tae problem.” 

The economic policies followed by the 
Folish Communist Party and the Government 
hac. resulted in a situation where, to quote. 
Go-aulka, “We found ourselves in the situation’ 
ci un insolvent bankrupt. We had,to ask our 
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creditors for a muratorium. In the meantime 
a consicerable part of these credits in the shape 
of machines an‘| installations hag so far found 
no application in production and will not find 
any such application for long years to come, 
and part of it must be considered irretrievably 
lost.” 

The political situation had been no better. 
There was the cast-iron dictatorship of the few 
over the rest of the country. The constitution 
had been marked more by its violation than 
observance. Parliament—the Sejm—had been 
a mockery having had no contro] over the 
Government. How law and justice had worked? 

“In Poland too,” said Mr. Gomuika, 
‘tragic tevents occurred when innocent people 
were sent to their death. Many others were 
imprisoned, often for many years, although inno- 
cent, including Communists. Many people were 
submitted to bestial tortures. Terror and dle- 
moralization were spread . . . phenomena arose 
which violated and even nullified the most 
profound meaning of the people’s power.” 

In short, Poland under Communist rule, 
according to the topmost Communist leader of 


the land, had been marked by “provocation, | 


blood, prisons, and the sufferings of imnocent 
people.” 

People had been arrested on the strezts and 
after seven days of interrogation released unfit 
to continue their lives. Though the tortures and 
bestialities of the “people’s police” had been 
known to every citizen of Poland, the Commu- 
nist Chiefs had sat cool and indifferent even 
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after repcated requests of intervention by others 


responsible men. Medieval methods had been 
employed to extract confession of guilt: ithe 
prisoners had often been compelled “to remain 
standing in their own excrement,” their finger- 
nails torn apart. Another form of such torture 
had been to compel people freeze in the winter 
frost outside. When the Communist leaders had 
been approached to stop such atrocities “they 
did not want to listen.” 

That the Communist system itself was 
responsible for such a state of affairs in Poland 
even the Communist leaders themselves have 
begun to realize, Mr. 
been quoted above. Another top leader of ithe 
Polish Communist Party, Mr. Leon Wudzki, 
also reiterated that the defects lay in the Com- 
munist system itself, “The *y is one thing,” he 
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Gomulka’s remarks have' 
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said, “but practice has been another. However 
beautiful the theory sounded, in practice we 
had such phenomena as unwillingness to work, 
shirking of duties, bureaucracy, fanaticism, 
anti-semitism and 
‘falsehood. The masses dared not criticise us; 
their mouths were locked and they turned away 
from us because we in our attitude towards 
them were double-faced. We said one thing and 
did another. We liked power . . .” 

“We said one thing and did another,” Mr. 
Ludz said. This, however, has been the honour- 
able practice of the Communists all over the 
world. Jt is still their dominant practice. Here 
in India, we have found the Communist Party 
turing away from truth and printing tenden- 
tous Soviel reports on the happenings in Hun- 
gary as whole truths. In their eagerness to 
forestall any serious criticism of the Commu- 
nist system, which they want to hold up as 


y perfect and all-righteous—the crimes and other 


yof America from December 16 to 21. 


misdeeds being ascribed to the whims of one 
man or other, the editors of the New Age, 
monthly organ of the Communist Party of 
India, in printing Gomulka’s report have care- 
fully omitted the first part in which Gomulka 
criticized the “system” of People’s Government, 
ne “system” of the organization of industry, 
the “methods” of work of State and Party 
apparatus. 


Nehru’s U.S. Tour 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister of 
India, paid a s:x-day visit to the United States 
Subse- 
quently, he also visited Canada where he had 
talks with Canadian Government lIcaders. This 
wag Shri Nehru’s second v:sit to the USA as 
Prime Minister of India. The first visit had 
taken place in 1949. 

Political observers attached great impor- 
tance to Shri Nehru’s talks with President 
Hisenhower—particularly in view of their 
effects on the solution of sch outstanding 
questions as Kashmir, Middle East and China’s 
admission into the United Nations. In the USA 
itself the talks were highly publicized and one 
prominent American commentator went so far 
as to describe the Nehru-EKisenhawer talks as 
the most significant international development, 
since the summit conference in Geneva. 

The New Yor? Times, for example, wrote: 
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“|. . Nehru ig one of the great figures of 
our times—and it is a time of giants. He is a 
man of remarkable culture and personal charm, 
a mind that has thousands of years of Brahmin 
refinement behind it, but one moulded at Harrow 
and Cambridge, . No one can take him 
away one inch from the India he helped so 
much ito become free and to stay free, but he 
is a man we can talk to, and ome we can and 
do welcome to our shores wilhout reserve. 

“Tt is good that Mr. Nehru has at last 
managed to get here, that he wil see President 
fuisenhower alone and at length, that he will 
renew his acquaintance with the United States 
and ‘the American people whom he has not scen 
since 1949. Surely nothing but advantage can 
come from this visit and we hope it will prove 
a pleasure as well as a benefit to Mr. Nehru.” 

On his arrival at the National Airport at 
Washington, Shri Nehru was received by Vice- 
President, Richard M. Nixon. In a speech of 
welcome, Mr. Nixon said: 


“This visit has a great deal of significance 
for a number of reasons. This is a_ decisive 
moment in history. You represent the largest 
democracy in the world, and the United States 
is the second largest democracy in ithe world 
and, While as free and independent sovereign 
nations our governments do not always agrce 
on policy, we have and share a common didi- 
cation and devotion toward devcloping the kind 
of a world in which individuals can be free, in 
which nations can be independent, and jin which 
peoples can live together in peace. 

“And we know that the conversations that 
you have with President E’senhower and with 
other mcmbers of our government, will not only 
contrfbute to better understanding between our 
tava governments and our two pcoples, but that 
it will contribute to the cause of world peace, 
based on freedom and justice, to which we are 
al] devoted. 

“We only regret that your visit here is 
brief, that you cannot sce more parts of our 
country, but I can assure that all of our 167 
million American citizens share this expression 
when I say we are glad to have you with us, 
and while you are here, this certainly wil] be 
your home.” 

Reciprocating the sentiments expressed by 
the Vice-President, Mr. Nixon, Shri Nehru 
said; | 
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- “You mentioned, Mr. Vice-President, of 
the ideals that govern this great Republic; the 
ideals of independence and individual freedom. 
I cén assure that we, in India, adhere to those 
ideals and that we are going to, continue to 
achere to them, whatever else may befall us. 

“We belive in the freedom of the individual, 
the freedom of the human spirit, and in many 
other things, too. I have found ithat there is so 
mach in common, even though we are separated 
by half the world, between this great Republic 
ard the Republic of India.” 

The President, Mr. 
Srri Nehru a4 the White House, saying: 

“Mr. Prime Minister, this is an event to 
wach I have long looked forward. It is a 
privilege and an honour to welcome you to this 
land—to this house.” 

The Indian Prime Minister thanked the 
President and said: 

“I have been looking forward to this visit 
fo> a long time, and now that I am here I feel 
happy to be At only your guest, Mr. President, 
bret among the American people who are So a 
frrendly and hospitable.” 

No agenda was fixed for the talks betwen 
the two statesmen. The long hours they spent 
together were devoted to a discussion of various 
topics of mutual and general international rela- 
tions. Thr first: inkling of the nature of the 
taks was given by Shri Nehru during his con- 
fererce with Pressmen on November 19 in 
wrich sx hundred and seventy-five newspaper- 
men were present. 

Shri Nehru said that ag a result of his 
private talks with President Hisénhower he 
had ‘gathered the impression that the policy of 
the United States is a flexible policy adapting 
_ Itself to circumstances. How it will appiy this 
poicy I do not know. But it is not ag rigid as 
{ theught.” 

Asked about his 3 smpressions of U.S. views 
about India’s policy of non-alignment, Shri 
Nehru said: “I should imagine there is more 
understanding of it and, if I may say so, per- 
haps, a little more appreciat: on of it.” 

te disclosed that he had conveyed to the 
U.S. Puesident, the gist of recent talks with 
Chinese Premier Chou En-lai in regard to some 
matters of common interest, He, however, 
declised to cg B question ce the U6, 
palioy toward Ohina way Ings weld than Before, 


BKisenhower, welcomed: 
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.. ‘Shri Prem Bhatia, Statesman’s 
correspondent,- writes: “. White House 
sources-th:nk the visit has achieved the follow- 
ing valuable results: 

“1. It has brought the two leaders closer 
together and enabled them, at a personal level, 
to know each other much better. 

“2. Through the establishment of this 
vital personal contact the two leaders have been 
enabled to appreciate the strains and stresses 
of their national backgrounds inasmuch as 
these influence their international policies. 

“3. They have thereby made easier the 
‘follow-up’ tasks of diplomats on both sides, 
In other words, subsequent discussions at a 
lower level on questions considered by the two 
leaders will -be- smoother. 

‘4, Of greater immediate importance, 
especially to the U.S.A., is a demonstration 
through Mr. Nehrwu’s visit that India and the 


political 
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U.S.A. stand together in their search for peace. C 


As ‘peace’ was the principal objective of Mr. 
HEisenhower’s election campaign this is no small 
gain, 

“Summing up the results of Mr. Nehru’s 
talks with Mr. Eisenhower, the President’s 
knowledgeable Press Secretary, Mr. James 


Hagerty, told me that the effect on the women , 


of America, who constitute 53 per cent of the 
nation’s voxers of the Prime Minister’s insist~- 
cnce on peace had bacn ‘tremendous.’ 

“Arter all don’t forget,’ he explained, ‘it’s 
the women in any country who suffer most 
from war. And, in America, women are very’ 
influential in making public opinion’. z 

After his talks with President Eisenhower 
Shri Nehru arrived at New York on December 
20. There he addressed the Gencral Assembly 
of the United Nations. In his speech before the 
Asscmbly Shri Nehru said that the events in 
Ieeypt and Hungary had ushered in a certain 
new phase of historical development. “We have 
seen in the last few months how world opinion 
reacts to what it considers evi] doings. That is 
one of the healthiest signs in recent months.” 

The mere existence of the United Nations 
was significant. Recently, however, it had 
shown that “it can face problems couragcously 
and deal them with a view to their ultimate 
solution, J think ithat, perhaps, of the re 
‘things thay have happened in recent 
ih ana of the most hopeftl!. — 


{ 
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Referring to the various military pacts and 
alliances, Shri Nehru said that even if one 


conceded that such pacts and alliances had 
some justification at an carlier stage their 
futil'ty should by now be clear to all. Those 


pacts did neither add to the strength of a nation 
since they only made that country or some other 
country hostile. “Arms are piled up and dis- 
armament becomes more and more difficult. 
Hatreds continuc; in fact, the cold war 
continues,” 

Shri Nehru continued: “We have seen that 
the biggest and strongest nations cannot do 
their will because of this world opinion. There- 
fore, we have developed a very strong protec- 
tion against a country acting wrongly. Why 
not take that for our protection instead of 
armaments and the rest? Why not do away with 
the system of military alliances and pacts, and 
face each other frankly and openly and, if 
there is a quarrel, deal with it in the manner 
ind‘viduals deal with a quarrel, trying to settle 
it by arguments here in the UN and elsewhere?” 

He referred to the presence of foreign 
troops in different countries and sald: “We have 
seen and we know ithat the presence of foreign 
ferces in a country is always an irritant. It is 
never liked by that country; it is abnormal.” 
It did not produce even the intended sense of 
security. Even from a military point of view the 
presence of foreign troops could be hardly 
justified in these days when all wars would 
shape as world wars and would be fought wich 
muss:leg hurled from vast, distances. 

Pandit Nehru said that two things must 
be aimed at: 

“One is that, according to the UN Charter, 
countries should be independent. A country 
that is dominated by another country should 
cease to be dominated by ‘that country. No 
country in the wide world—or at any rate ve1y 
few countries—can be said to be independent 
in the sense that they can do anything they like. 
, There are restraining factors, and quite rightly. 

“In the final analysis, the UN itself is a 
restraining factor in regard ‘to countries mis- 
behaving or taking advantage of their so-called 
independence to interfere with the independence 
of others. ° 

i counity’s independence should Le, 
a ited dn the senge that 1 chould not interfere 

rich tha ind oporeanag of athora, The fish thing, 
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‘much more rapid progress tawards peace 
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then, is to have this process of the independence 
of countries extended until it covers the whole 
world. 

“Secondly, there is this ict hese ideas 
are all allied and overlapping—that we can 
ensure security by increasing our armaments, 
Th:s notion has been rather exposed recently 
because obviously the other party can incrcase 
its armaments, too, and so, in a_ sense, the 
balance of arms would vary but little. In any 
event, total destruction may well be the result. 

“Therefore, this maintenance of armed 
forces all over the world on fore:gn soil is basi- 
cally wrong, even though such maintenance is 
With the agreement of the countries conccrned. , 
These countries may agree to it through fear of 
somebody else, in order to seek protection, but 
it is not a good way of thinking. 

“Now, if we could remove these armies, 
and together with such removal, bring about 
some measure of disarmament—although I 
admit the difficulty in doing so suddenly—tl 
believe the atmosphere in the world would 
change completely. 

“fi think the natural result would be a 
and 
the elimination of fear. Furthermore, I do not 
see how you can make progress so long as you, 
i, and all of us are constantly afraid and are 
thinking of becoming more powerful than the 
other country and speaking to the other country 
from a position of strength. Obviously the 
other country thinks in the same way and thrre 
can be no great improvement in the situation 
so long as,it is approached from this stand- 
point.” 

Giving his impression of the 
talks between Pandit Nehru and 
Eisenhower, K. Balaraman, Hindu’s 
pondcnt in Washington, writes: 

“True, the accomplishments of the sum- 
mit mecting are in the realm off the 
intangible at present, but their beneficent 
effect, in course of time, could be considerable. 
Close personal contact with the President has 
been established, a strong base of Indo- 
American friendship has been laid, mutual 
suspicions hetween their respective countries 
have been allayed, the President now has better 
appreciation of India's policies and objectives 
and Mr, Nehru for his pars gained boiter 
undaratenéing of America’s pollsies, Norhing 


results of 
President 
corres- 
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but good, both for the United States and India, 
cou:d some out of all this.” 


“Egypt and Hungary 
e Anglo-French aggression on Egypt and 


the Soviet aggression on Hungary have been the 
two issues agitating the peoplie’s minds for the 
last querter of a year. The Egyptian issue has 
been simple and people throughout the world 
had no d-fficulty in identifying the aggressors— 
Bri ain and France—and in condemning them. 

Moz so in the case of Hungary however. 
Evesive Soviet propaganda relayed by the 
Cornuunist press throughout the world com- 
bined with equally tortuous Western  ex- 
aggoration and insinuation have greatly con- 
fused thi matter. In this context the views of 
the Government of India, which had all along 
refused to be drawn into any provocative action 
or gesture toward the Soviet Union or the 
Government of Hungary, have served to clear 
the truth from the mist of conflicting eee 
pre agenda, | 

Cosning a two-day debate in the Lok 
Sacha on foreign affairs, Pandit Nehru said: 
“The major fact stands out that the great 
ma, orty of the people of Hungary wanted a 
change, political, ~conomice or whatever the 
changes were, and actually rose in insurrection 
after damonstrations, etc., to achieve it and 
ultimately they were suppressed.” While it was 
tru2 chat some outsiders and internal fascist 
elements had also bcen present, Shri Nehru 
adced, “The major fact is that the people of 
Hungary or a very large part of them, claimed 
frezdcem from outside control or interference, 
objected to the Soviet forces (remaining in 
Hungary) and wanted them to withdraw and 
wanted some internal changes in Government. 


That is a basic fact which, I think, nobody can- 


deny.” 

Another feature of the Hungarian situation 
Was “the extraordinary demonstration of pas- 
sive resistance” of the people after the fighting 
had stopped. The people of Budapest had 
refised to go back to work, refused to take part 
“in anv other normal activities at a time when 
the city was suffering very grzatly by the stop- 
page of . work dur-ng the period of armed 
conflict. 

“This resistance of vast numbers of people 
In & passive and peaceful way,” declared Pandit 


Nehru, “seemed to me more significant of the 
wishes of that country rather than an armed 
revolt which might be organized by some groups 
here and there.” 

“There ig little doubt that the present 
moviment in Hungary was a popular move- 
ment. It was a movement with the great masses 
of the people behind it, with the workers and 
young people in it. May be there are a number 
of people against it—we cannot speak about all 
of them—but this (the fact that the people as 
a Whole are behind it) has become even more 
patent by this passive resistance of the people 
in spite of the heavy armed strength being 
opposed to them.” 

Pandit Nehru said that while in Hungary 
there had been no “immediate aggression” in 
the sense of something immediately happening 
as there had been in the case of Egypt, it was a 
“continuing intervention” of the Soviet troops 
in Hungary. 


The Soviet Armies might have been wustt- 


fied to be present in Hungary under the Warsaw 
Pact “but that is a small matter. The fact is 
that subsequent events have shown that ‘the 
Soviet armies were there against the wishes of 
the Hungarian people. That is clear enough 
and if, that is so, any other explanation is not 
adequate.” In the same way as in Egypt, in 
Hungary too “on a first view of events one sees 
the great forces of the Soviet Union triumphing 
in @ military way in Budapest and in Hungary.” 

Pandit Nehru said that he had no doubt 
about the ultimate victory of the Hungarian 
people. 

“Another aspect of this question,’ said 
Pandit Nehru, “is that we have these ideas (of 
Communism and other ‘isms’) which people of 
ereat Merit, and of integrity have pursued. Com- 
munism gradually became somewhat more res- 
pectable in people’s eyes, in the sense that Com- 
munist Governments functioned as other Govern- 
ments did. Nevertheless it had that aspect of 
some kind of a religion being spread, and often 
spread by intervention. The most recent instance 
(of intervention) is the fact that undoubtedly 
the Government in - Hungary was not a free 
Government but an imposed Government and 
that the people of Hungary were not satisfied 
with it. If in ten years (since a Communist 
Government was established in Hungary after 
the last War) people could not be convested tg, 
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that particular theory, it shows a certain failure 
which is far greater, it seems to me, than the 
failure of a military coup. It indicates that all 
of us, whether we are Communists or non- 
Communists or anti-Communists, have to think 
afresh. 


“Therefore, apart from the outward features 
of the present crisis, there is this crisis of con- 
science, @ spiritual crisis almost, in people’s 
minds and I hope that more strong reactions to 
events will not smother this spiritual crisis and 
this attempt to find a better way of inter- 
national co-operation.” 

Replying to the debate on. his speech Shri 
Nehru told the Lok Sabha on November 20 that 
the events in Hungary resulting in suppression 
by Sovict troops would probably have taken a 
‘different turn if there had been no invasion of 
Egypt.” So far as the Soviet Communism was 
concerned, he added, “Quite apart from its 
military adventure, it has done something which 
has uprooted the deep faith in it of many 
Communists.” 


On November 24, the Soviet authorities in 
Hungary abducted Imre Nagy, former Hunga- 
r:an Prime Minister, who’ had taken refuge at 
the Yugoslav legation at Budapest, Mr. Nagy 
had come out of his shelter at the Yugoslav 
legation following a Yugoslav-Hungarian agree- 
ment which guaranteed the safe conduct of Mr. 
Nagy and eleven of his supporters together 
with fifteen women and seventeen children. 
The party also included the world-renowned 
Marxist intellectual, Lukas. No sooner had the 
Hungarian leader and his party come out of 
the precincts of the. Yugoslav legation than the 
Russian (it was not Hungarian) police party 
swooped upon them and eventually forced them 
to go to Rumania instead of to their own homes 
where they had been scheduled to go under the 
agreement, The Yugoslav Government took up 
the matter with the Kadar Government as_ it 
involved a breach of the agreement concluded 
between the two Governments but the Hungary 
Government proved itself unable to honour its 
own agreement, 


Referring to Nagy’s abduction by the 
Russian forces in his own homeland Pandit 
Nehru said in the Rajya Sabha on December 3 
that it was a serious matter and it, showed that 
the Hungarian Government had either broken 
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its assurance to Yugoslavia or had found itself 
unable to keep it. 

Skri Nehru reiterated his earlier assertion 
that the Hungarian upsurge had been a popular 
rising against the Hungarian authoritics in 
which a large number of people, including 
workers and trade unions had participated. 
Everybody including the Communists had ad- 
mitted that grave errors had been committed by 
the Hungarian Government and the Communist 
Party and that the Hungarian people had been 
justified in their voice and objecting to those 
things, which had been admitted ag mostakes. 
“But it is sad,’ Shri Nehru said, “that they 
went too far in that d:rection. May be they 
went too far, but the point is, it was undoubted- 
ly a popular upheaval against certain lcauing 
people in their own country.” 

Shri Nehru said that two things necded to 
be recognised: the Hungarian people hud the 
right to fashion their own destiny as they liked 
and the Soviet troops should be withdrawn. In 
this matter the Government of India had been 
addressing the Hungarian and Soviet Govern- 
ments. 

He referred to charges of large-scale depor- 
tation of Hungarians from Hungary to the 
Soviet Union and said that India had sponsored 
a resolution in the United Nations along with 
some other countries suggesting that the UN 
Secretary-General and some UN obscrvers 
should go to Hungary. It was a matter of pro- 
found regret that the Hungarian and Soviet 
authorities had not allowed the UN observer to 
go 'there. The Hungarian and Soviet Govern- 
ments “have said that this will be an infringe- 
ment on their sovereignty, that these p.ople 
froim outside unsettle settled things. They said 
that there are hundreds of foreign correspon- 
denis and that they do not hide things. But the 
fact rema:ns that it is most unfortunate that 
they have not allowed the Secretary-Gencral or 


‘the UN observers to go there,” Shri Nehru said. 


Or December 4, the Hungarian Govern- 
ment invited the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations to visit Hungary and ~ Mr. 
Hammerskjoeld announced that he would go 
there on December 16. The Hungarian Govern- 
ment, however, promptly said that December 16 
would not suit them and that while they had 
no objection against a visit by the UN 
Secretary-General the visit could not be _at- 
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ranged until at a later date than December 16. 
The Seeretary-General declared that a later 
visls would not be worthwhile. As a matter of 
fact, =e UN Secretary-General had not been 
allowed entry even till the end of the year. 

The situation in Hungary, in the mean- 
while, wag tense and Soviet bullets confined to 
take {ol. of helpless Hungarian lives. Workers 
refused to join work and the workers szaged 
a highly successful general strike on December 
11 vven in the teeth of determined opposition 
by the Kadar Government. The “liberating” 
role o/ Soviet troops was given by the following 
acccunt taken from a Reuter’s dispatch: 

“Eudapest, December 6.—The Britis Le- 
gation opened its doors yesterday 'to a group of 
Hurgarians staging an anti-Russian demons- 
trat.on beneath the guns of Soviet tanks. One 
of the tensest moments came when two Soviet 
tanks charged into women marching to lay 
wreaths at a statute of Sandos Petoefi, poet 
» hero of the 1848 revolution. All the time the 
Indian Charge d’Affaires here, Mr. Rahman, 
drove round the square in a car plying the 
Indiar flag.” Guerilla fighting continued even 
up to December 11, 

On December 11, the Hungarian Delegation 
at tie United Nations walked out of the General 
Assem ly in protest against what Mr. Imre 
Horva h, the Hungarian Foreign Minister, des- 
eribed as the World Organisation’s “continued 
interference” in Hungary’s internal affairs. “The 
walx-out oceurred,” reported Reuter, “while the 
UN had before it proposals by India urging 
direct, negotiations between the UN g~nd Mos- 
cow azainst the background of a 48-hour gene- 
ral strike in Hungary and guerilla fighting in 
wes ifn areas,” a Te 

On December 13, Prime Minister Nehru 
reverted to the situation in Hungary in his 
specck in the Rajya Sabha. Shri Nehru dis- 
closed that Indian diplomatic representatives 
had estimated that about 25,000 Hungerians 
and 7,000 Russians had been killed during the 
recent disturbances. Shri Nehru confirmed the 
fact that although large-scale clashes had 
stopped a considerable measure of passive re- 
sistanze continued. He quoted Shri K. P. &. 
Menon, Indian Ambassador to Hungary, as 
say ng that the atmosphere in Budapes: was 
reminiscent of Civil Disobedience days in -ndia. 
The Indian diplomatic representativeg—Dr. J. 
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N. Khosla and Shri K. P. 8. Menon—had 
stated that there was no doubt about the 
essentially nationalist character of the up- 
heaval. What had been descr-bed ag reactionary 
as Well as foreign elements had becn present but 
they had played a small part. 

Moscow radio broadcast Shri Nehru’s state- 
ment, but omitted the number of the killed. The 
Hungarian Government clamped a ban on all 
meetings and demonstrations on December 14. 
The punishment for violation of that order was 
Imprisonment ranging from six months to five 
years. 

More than one lakh and thirty-four thou- 
sand Hungarians had to leave their country 
since October 23 for fear of ther lives. 


The impact of the events in Hungary was 
so grat that cven some Communists were also 
beginning to sce truth about Hungary as would 
appear from the Polish Communist leader, Mr. 
Gerzy Morawski’s speech before the Italian 
Communist Party Congress in Rome on Decem- 
ber 12. Mr. Morawski, a member of the. Polish 
Communist Party’s Political Bureau, declared 
that the Hungarian uprising and the Poznan 
revolt had been “entirely duc to our own errors.” 
According 'to Reuter: 

“The 1,064 Italian delegates had on pre- 
vious days heard an authoritative Soviet 
spokesman as well as the:r own leaders, state 
that ‘the uprisings were causcd by the ‘revolu- 
tionary campaign launched by the Western 
imperialists.’ ; 

“An unexpected burst of applause grected 
the Polish delegate’s declaration that the Hunga- 
rian and Poznan rebellions could not be ‘reduacd 
simply to diversionary and provocative acti- 
vities Inspired from abroad.’ 

“Madame Katerina Furtseva, only, woman 
member of the Soviet Presidium and leader of 
the Soviet delegation, and Signor Togliatti, 
Italy’s Communisi leader, sat motionless as a 
bigger wave of applause followed My. Moraw- 
ski’s statement that ‘coercive measures must be 
supported by the great majority of the working 
class—they must be in accordance with Socialist 
humanity and must be approved by the masses.’ 

“Mr. Morgwski, after appealing for more 
democratic mefhods within the Communist 
¢ystem, added that the relations between the 
Communist parties of mdividual countries must 
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be governed by ‘the independence and autonomy land, the Assembly President, announced the 


of each party’. 

“His attack on the official line was imme- 
diately continued by the Itahan Communist 
_ labour leader, Signor di Vittorio, who insisted 
* that ‘measures of repression can only be used 
if they are backed by the mass of the working 


classes’,” 


Not so the Indian Communists however. 
They are doing their best to prove themselves 
as best pupils of the Kremlin as ever. Thus the 
Party’s weekly organ The New Age, December 
23, editorially castigated the Indian press and 
the Government for their support of the Hun- 
garlan nationalists in their fight against Soviet 
military dominaton. It has no words of sym- 
pathy for the thousands of Hungarians killed. 
All its tears are exclusively reserved for the 
“heavy Russian casualties!” 


Even Shri Nehru is not spared. The weekly 
sharply takes him to task for his characterisa- 
tion of the Hungarian uprising as a national 
movement and calls this “the imperialist assess- 
ment of the developments in Hungary.” Al] the 
Indian Communists were interested in was 
“what would have happened to Hungary’s 
Socialist system if the insurgents had trium- 
phed.” The “socialist system” for which the 
New Age shows such concern had been charac- 
terised, viz., to borrow a phrase from Gomulka, 
“provocation, blood, poisons and the sufferings 
of innocent people.” Unless you are ready to 
uphold such a system you must be an American 
agent—such is the way of Communist logic! 
yThe fact that a great number of well-meaning 
people can yet be persuaded to take such a 
view is, indeed, symptomatic of a great “spiri- 
tual crisis” of our times, 
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Japan’s Seat in UN 


Japan became ithe eightieth member of the 
United Nations on December 18, when the 
General Assembly unanimously approved a 
resolution, moved by fifty-one nations including 
India, the USA, USSR and Britain, calling for 
her admission. All the seventy-seven nations 

“present on that occasion voted for the resolu- 
tion. Two States, Hungary and Seuth Africa, 
were absent. 

Reuter says: “A great burst of applause 
went up as Prince Wan Waithayakon of Thai- 
, By 


result.” 

Speeking on the occasion Mr. Shigemitsu, 
the Japanese Foreign Minister, told the mem- 
bers of the General Assembly that Japan 
desired ito occupy an honoured place in the 
organization striving for “the preservation of 
peace and the banishment of tyranny, slavery, 
oppression and intolerance for al] time from 
earth.” He expressed Japan’s determination to 
strive for peace and national security and 
existence. 

Japan was convinced, he said, that no 
nation was responsible to itself alone but, 
rather, that the laws of political morality was 
universal. Japan would utilize the UN Charter 
ag a guide to conduct and honour its obligations. 

The recent happenings in the Middle Kast, 
Mr. Shigemitsu continued, had demonstrated 
the tremendous role the United Nations could 
play in the maintenance of peace. The UN 
could play an equally significant role in solving 
the problems of disarmament. “Being the only 
country which hag experlenced the horrors of 
the atomic bomb, Japan knows its tragic conse- 
quences,” he said. That was why the Japancse 
Diet (Parliament) had adopted a resolution on 
last February calling for the prohibition of the 
Use and testing of nuclear bombs. “It came 
from a desire that mankind may not again be 
visited by the horrors of mass destruction. I 
earnestly hope that under-UN leadership the 
ereat task of disarmament will be successfully 
consummated, and mankind secured from a 
calamitous fate and relieved from the inhibitive 
psychology of fear,” gaid Mr. Shigemiteu. 

Tyrning to the East ‘Asian situation Mr. 
Shigemitsu referred to the tension existing in 
the area and said, “I believe we shculd separate 
ourselves from ideological issues and devise a 
realistic approach to the practical problems 
involved.” : | 

Earlier on December 12, the United Nations 
Security Council had unanimously endorsed 
Japan’s entry into the world body. 

Last year (1955) during the “package 
deal” admission of sixteen new members into 
the UN, Japan failed to secure an admission 
because of a Soviet veto against her as a retalia- 
tory measure against KMT’s veto against the 
entry of Outer Mongolia. This year (1956) also 
Outer Mongolia’s admission was vetoed by- 
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Formosa. The voting in the Security Council 
was four (Peru, Iran, Soviet Union and Yugo- 
slavia) in favour of Outer Mongolia’g gdmis- 
stor. two (Cuba and Formosa) against; and 
five (Australia, the USA, Britain, Franes and 
Felzium) abstentions, This meant that even 
witiout a KMT veto Outer Mongolia would not 
have been admitted. 

Japan’s admission into the membership of 
tne United Nations was a welcome news to the 
Inc.an people. The Government of India had 
corsistently advocated her admission into the 
UM. India wag again a co-sponsor of the reso- 
lution calling for Japan’s admission which the 
General Assembly eventually approved un- 
un-mously. The Japanese people, as Mr. Shige- 
mist pointed out, had undergone the worst 
ru€ering during the last war and they were 
-kely to have had realized the follies of wayr- 
are. Mr. Shigemitsu’s maiden speech before 
“ne UN, indeed, reflected that sentiment. In 
such circumstances, Japan may be‘ assumed to 
become a factor of peace and stabilisation in 
aa:t Asia. As achighly developed industrial 
country with a long tradition of culture, Japan 
20d play a very significant role in many other 
Se‘ds of activity in the international sphere. 

While speaking of Eastern Asia it is im- 
nossible to forget, that China, Asia’s largest 
rexublic, was as yet ‘unrepresented in the 
Ucited Nations. Jt does not require much 
thought to realize that without the co-operation 
of a bloc consisting of one-fifth of the world’s 
ocoulation, it was not possible to maintain 
peace. 

The question of admission of China had a 
2 ‘ther bearing on the broader question of 

seater Asian representation in the various 
oe of the United Nations. The Security 
Council, the principal executive organ of the 
world organization, as at present constituted had 
no Hast Asian State in its ranks with the excep- 
t:on of Formosa which was recognised by no 
A43ian country of any great significance. Africa 
Yeas not represented at all. Such disproportion- 
eve representation of the different parts of the 
world in an organization which claimed itself 
‘0 be a world forum, could hardly be called 
eitisfactory. Such a situation has arisen only 


zeeause of the fact that the UN had been 


esignidl by its framers as a predominantly 
— body. The framers of the UN had 
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apparently little idea of the sweeping changes 
that were to occur in Asia and Africa after the 
Second World War. 

The United Nations as an international 
organisation thus today found itself unable to 
adjust itself to the changed circumstances. ‘ 
Hence, arose the need for tthe revision of the 
Charter. The Charter could not be amended 
even if only one of the Five Permanent Mem- 
bers of the Security Council (Britain, the USA, 
France, the Sovieti Union and Formosa) would 
oppose one or the other provision of amendment, 
The Soviet Union clearly indicated that 16 was 
in no mood to tolerate any proposal for revision 
of the Charter unless China was immediately 
admitted into the UN. In spite of its seemingly 
obstructive nature the Soviet stand in reality 
only underlined the need for a stricter adher- 
ence to the principles of international law and 
morality since under the present circumstances 
the exclusion of China from her rightful seat 
in the UN could not be justified on any reason- 
able ground whatsoever. 


The Bhoodan Movement : 

A. conference of Bhoodan aaa was held” 
at, Palni in Tamilnad from the 19th to the 22nd 
November in which several significant decisions 
were adopted for the guidance of the Bhoodan 
Movement. The most important of the decisions 
was the resolution calling for dissolution of the 
organisation that had so long been carrying on 
the work of Bhoodan. 


~ The Bhoodan Movement had been launched 
on 18th April, 1951. At the Sarvodaya con-, 
ference held at Sevapuri in April, 1952, the 
Sarva Seva Sangh had adopied a resolution 
for the collection of twenty-five lakh acres of 
land in the following two years. In course of 
the past five years nearly five and a half lakh 
donors had donated forty-two lakh acres of 
land and nearly five lakh acres had been distri- 
buted to one and a half lakh landless families. 
Sampattidan (gift of property) amounting to 
eleven lakhs of rupees annually had been 
obtained from sixty-seven thousand donors. 

During the initial stages of the movement 
a number of local committees had been set up” 
to help propagate ‘the ideas of Bhoodan and the 
Movement had to rely on financial assistance 
from Gandhi Nidhi. In view of the progress . 
made and the wide popular response to the. 
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ideals of Bhoodan, the Sarva, Seva Sangh 
decided to dissolve the organisational set-up 
which had so long been carrying on the Move- 
ment from January 1, 1957. The Movement 
would henceforth be carried on individually by 
devoted workers in their own locality. There 
would no more be any financial assistance from 
‘the Gandhi Nidhi but financial assistance 
might be asked from State and Central 
Governments. : 


The New American Ambassador 
President Hisenhower announced on WNov- 
ember 28 the appointment of the new American 
Ambassador to India. The President named 
the Democratic statesman, Mr. Ellsworth 
Bunker to succeed Mr. John Sherman Cooper 
as America’s diplomatic leader to this country. 


(Phe Draft Manifesto of the Cone 

We reproduce below the summary of the 
draft manifesto of the Congress, as given in 
the Statesman of December 30: 

“New Delhi, December 29.—In its draft 
manifesto for the general elections, the Con- 
gress Party has reiterated its objective of estab- 
lishing g ‘fully Socialist order of society’ through 
democratic and peaceful means, and has pledged 
itself to work for building the ‘noble edifice of 
a new India’ on this basis. 

“Appealing for a ‘renewal from the people 
of that faith and confidence which they have 
given the Congress in such abundant measure 
in the past,’ the manifesto expresses the partiy’s 
determination to labour for the advancement of 
the people and for world peace. 

“The draft, drawn up by Mr. Nehru prior 
to his departure for the U.S.A., was released 
to the Press today. It will be presented to the 
Indore session of the Congress next week for 
ratification. ae 

“Tt claims that both in the field of inter- 
national affairs and domestic problems, “India’s 
star has grown brighter and her ‘achievements 
have been notable.’ 

“Drawing a perspective of the changes in 
India, the draft says: ‘The revolution in India 
can only be completed when the politica] revo- 
lution is followed by an econorgic ag well as a 
social revolution. These two latter ane gradu- 
ally taking shape. But, according to India’ 
own genius and method, they take place peace- 
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fully and co-operatively. Considerable pro- 
gress hag been made and changes will continue, 
so that ultimately we can establish a full Socia- 
list order of society, giving freedom, welfare 
and jequality of opportunity to all’ 

“Nine of the draft’s 55 paragraphs deal 
With foreign policy. The objectives of this 
policy, it says, are avoidance of war and main- 
tenance of friendly relations with all countries. 

“On Goa, it declares that it is impossible 
for India ‘to tolerate a colonial enclave in any 
part of its territory.’ Nevertheless, ‘attempts 
to solve this problem have been peaceful and 
will continue to be peaceful. These attcmpts 
must and will succeed.’ 

“The Congress will continue to seek peace- 
ful solutions of the problems between India and 
Pakistan. ‘Even though Pakistan committed 
agoression on Indian territory in Kashmir, India 
has pursued peaceful methods and will continue 
to adhere to them.’ 

“The maniiesto says that world peace can 
be assured only on the basis of Panch Shila. It 
hails the Bandung Conference of Asian and 
African countries and warns that, no 
should be made to deal with these countries in 
the old colonial way. ‘Wie have seen recently 
that such attempts are doomed to failure, just 
as we have seen that any imposition of forcign 
authority or ideology cannot succecd,’ 1t adds. 

“Pointing out that avoidance of military 
pacts and alliances is another aspect of India’s 
foreign policy, the manifesto notes that India 
has sought and obtained the ‘friendship and 
co-operation of nations which are often hostile 
to each other and has been of some service to 
the cause of peace in Korea and Indo-China.’ 

*“The 6,000-word draft indicates the Con- 
gress line of action in regard to economic plan- 
ing and says that in economic relations there 
should be ‘no exploitation and no monopolies, 
and disparities in income should be prognes- 
sively lessened.’ It sets the aim of a ‘national 
minimum in the general standard of living so 
that everyone has the necessaries of life, and the 
opportunity for education, for maintaining his 
health and for productive work.’ 

“The manifesto says that while help from 
any friendly source must be welcomed, ‘the prin- 
cipal burden of finding resources must inevi- 
tably fall on the people of the country. But it 
should be spread out in such a way as to fall 
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on those who are in 4 better position to shoulder 
it. Toe structure of taxation is being recons- 
tructed with this object in view.’ 

‘Tn regard to agriculture, the draft mani- 
festo advocates progressive introduction of coil- 
ings on Jand holdings and stresses the desirabi- 
lity cf encouraging intensified methods of culti- 
vation on a co-operative basis. It underlines 
the n=ed of fulfilling the new target of a 35 to 
40 per cent increase in food production by the 
end af the Second Plan period and points to the 
role cf community projects and national exten- 
sion locks in bringing about a revolutionary 
change in the countryside and developing a 
‘spiri, of self-reliance and joint endeavour i 
our village people.’ 

‘The co-operative principle, it says, led to 
industria] democracy, with the progressive parti- 
cipat on of workers In industry. Progressive 
lesser‘ng of unemployment and its final elimi- 
natio: is also envisaged. It emphasizes the 
necesaty of maintaining industrial peace as well 
as pesce in educationa] establishments and says: 
‘Whers any problems or controversies arise, 
they should be solved by peaceful and co-opera- 
tive methods without stoppimg or slowing down 
the great machine’of production which is so 
essen_ial to the march of the nation to the next 
stage in its journey toa Socialist common- 
wealth.’ 

‘Referring to the conflicts that preceded 
the rzorganization of States, the manifesto says: 
‘In spite of the strong feelings which these 
changss had aroused, the people of India 
showzd their basic resilience and vitality and 
their capacity for peaceful adjustment, even 
when they disagreed. The feeling of provincial 
separateness is stil] strong and has to be con- 
batec. At the same time, minorities, whether 
religivus or linguistic, must have assurance and 
the feeling of playing their full part in the 
varie: activities of the country.’ 

‘Elaboratting the Socialist concept, the 
draft says: ‘Socialism does not merely signify 
chanzes in the economic relations of human 
beings. It involves fundamental changes in the 
‘socia. structure, in ways of thinking and in ways 
of living. Caste and class have no place in the 
Socialist order that 4s envisaged by the Con- 
gress It is important, therefore, that these 
new ways of thinking and of living should be 
encouraged, and old ideas about privilege on 
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the basis of birth or caste or class or money or 
the hierarchy of office, should be discarded, men 
should be judged by their labour, their produc- 
tive and creative efforts and their services to 
society and humanity. The dignity of labour 
should be recognized.’ 


“On the Second Plan, the draft manifesto 
says: ‘It represents the combined wisdom of 
the country and has tto be given effect to by 
the joint effort of all our people. This Plan 
represents broadly the approach to the prob- 
lems of india in the various fields of na'tional 
activity. It is a flexible plan and will have to 
be adjusted from time to time as circumstances 
demand and as ‘the resources of the country 
permit. Already certain important changes are 
being made in regard to resources and the tar- 
get for food production as well as other matters. 
The experience of other countries has shown how 
difficult ‘t is to keep a proper balance between 
industry and agriculture and between heavy, 
light and small-scale industries. We have to 
profit by this experience and aim at a balanced, 
and at the same time, rapid growth. The growth 
of heavy industry is essential if we are ‘to indus- 
trialize our country and not be depéndent on 
others. But this has to be balanced by small- 
scale and cottage industries. 


“In conclusion, the draft manifesto says: 
‘For three generations, it has been the privi- 
lege of the Congress to serve and identify itself 
with the people of India. For over 60 years, 
it was tae standard-bearer in India’s struggle 
for freecom and, under the inspired leadership 
of Mahatma Gandhi, it achieved success and 
opened a new chapter in India’s long history. 
For 10 years, it has been responsible for the 
governarce of this great country. The work 
it has done in Government, or among the people, 
during trese 10 years is before the country for 
the people to judge. The great adventure still 
beckons to every person in India and to the 
success of that adventure the Congress has 
dedicated itself. It seeks again, therefore, a 
renewal from the people of India, of that farth 
and confidence which they have given it in such 
abundant measure in the past. With renewed 
strength, firmly ebased on the goodwill of the 
people, it is determined to labour for the 
advance of the Indian people and for world 
peace.” er. 
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GANDHI; MAN OF THE PAST OR OF THE FUTURE ? 
By Dr. ATINDRANATH BOSE, 1.4, P.R.S., Phil D. 
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“Ganpui'’s teachings cannot be squared with 
the belief that man is the measure of all things 
and that our job ig to make life worth living 

on this earth.” So wrotie George Orwell in 1949 
in an essay because Gandhi had condemned 
alcohol, meat and sex-indulgence; and he goes 
on, “One must choose between God and Man, 
and all ‘radicals’ and ‘progressives’ from the 
mildest liberal to the most cnr anarchist, 
have in effect chosen man.” 

The Western critic would not have been 
worth quoting unless we too were making the 
same choice of Man against God, 2.e., for 
alcohol, meat and sex against this humanitarian 
urge and restramt of the soul. Only the Indian 
ep:cure wears a false face and pays homage to 
Gandhi while the Western makes no difference 
belaveen doctrine and deed. Gandhi is lost to 
India. He has been rejected by the elite and 
forgotten by the masses. 

It is time to probe into this enigma. 
Gandhi lives in our history as the architect .of 
ircedom but Free India has abjured hig ideals. 
He guided the nation’s destiny for twenty-five 
ycars. For him the struggle was a part of his 
experiments with a higher philosophy and 
idealism. It was expected that India fighting 
under Gandhian leadership should be a testing 
ground of Gandhian philosophy. This has not 
happened in spite of full-throated professions to 
the contrary. New India is not being built 
after his vision. 

His REALISM AND STATESMANSHIP 

The bedrock of Gandhi’s leadership was 
not his philosophy of truth and non-violence 
but his astute sense of realism. His ticchnique 
of satyagraha or non-violent resistance was 
eminently suited to a disarmed nation at a 
backward state of self-consciousness. This 
technique and the economic programme of 
charkha gave thea nation its much-needed unity 
and spirit of resistance. As the movement 
gathered momentum and extremist, forces reared 
their head urging for a more radical programme, 
he met them half-way and moved with time. 
He accepted the resolution for complete inde- 
pendence and stole the Leftist “thunder. He 
reconciled himself to the programme of non-~. 
co-operation through the legislatures and 
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appeased the Swarajists. After 1935 the 
national movement began to stagnate under the 
pressure of the constitutionalists who wre 
willing to -backslide from struggle into reforms. 
But in the fateful year of 1942 Gandhi again 
rose equal to the occasion and gave the spur to 
the national struggle through the historic 
August resolution of the Congress. 

Gandhi undertook a fast unto death at 
Poona to resist ithe political dissociation of the 
hariyans from Hindu society. It is likely that 
he would have gone to the same length to stop 
the partition of India bad not his [cutcnants, 
all in a body, signed the deed and offered him 
a fait accomph, Unlikie many of his discipies, 
he hardly allowed his political judgment to be 
clouded either by opportunistic interests or by 
idealistic utopia. 

Truro ABoveE [INDEPENDENCE 

His realism was different from political 
opportunism. Throughout the struggle he 
placed his philosophical principles at the top 
of national interest. Non-violence was higher 
than independence. He would better be in 
eternal slavery than in freedom through 
violence. For, such freedom will only relapse 
into a nlew and worse bondage. On this crucial 
issue critics of the Left chafed against his 
leadership and doubted hig sense of realism. 
They accused Gandhi of mixing religious and 
moral issues with polities and thereby retarding 
political progress. But Gandhi’s ideas were 
clear on this point. National interest is not 
confined t® the scoring of an immediate gain. 
Freedom is to be attained; but it is also to be 
preserved and spread among ithe masscs. 
National interest lies in the stabilisation of 
freedom and in its distribution among the 
largest number. Fraud and violence do not 
lead to this goal. The human materia] must be 
moulded so as to receive the prize of liberty. 
This is -the task of satyagraha performed 
through struggle and service under hard spiri- 
tual discipline. The alchemist is to turn base 
metal into gold, to revive the spiritual values 
in man and make them the fibre of the social: 
organism and a safe guarantee of freedom. 
Anything which militates with these values is 
anti-national whatever proximate political pur- 
pose it ney Serve, 
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Locic oF THm Masses 

Yet Gandhi did not underrate the value of 
th2 immediate and the temporary, When 
Ratndranath raised his voice against the 
benire of foreign cloth “before the very eyes 
of cur Motherland shivering and ashamed in 
he? nakedness,” and against the confusion of 
mera] laws with economic science Gandhi 
palicely refused to draw a distinction between 
ec)romics and ethics. It is immoral and sinful 
to Euy things which perpetuate the misery of 
otias. “J must consign the foreign garments 
to the flames and thus purify myself, and 
th2reeforth rest content with the rough khadi 
mace by my neighbours.” The need of feeding 
th2 hungry millions transcends all other stand- 
aris of value and judgment. Before this 
sucreme task ethics and economics meet and 
lose their. distinction. And food cannot be 
given. It can only be earned by labour. So the 
problem of economics as well as of ethics is to 
fird productive occupation for all. Whatever 
stards on the way is fit to be destroyed. Even 
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reality. It was an attack upon the two pillars 
of modern civilization, 11z., the State and tech- 
nology. With Gandhi the State is “violence in 
a concentrated and organised form.” His Rama- 
rajya is a society of anarchy where man, 
spiritually regenerated, lives under 
rules of morality free from the coercion of the 
State. As the State is an instrument of violence 
and tyranny, so the mechanised industry is a 
vehicle of exploitation and greed. Man must 
get rid of the two soulless machines of State 
and mechanised preduction so as to be master 
of his own self. As a necessary step he ad- 
vocated compulsory bread labour for all. Physi- 
cal labour is the corner-stone of sarvodaya, i.e., 
liberty, equality and peoples’ rule devoted to 
the welfare of all. 
This philosophy is the very negation of 
modern Western civilization which has also 
revitalised the East. The two outstanding 


contributions of the West to modern progress - 


are the democratic state and scientific produc- 
tion. The only hope of moribund East of rising 


Gec, said Gandhi, cannot face the hungry tp itg feet again is supposed to lie in the 


except in the form of food. This is how he-acceptance of these ideals. 


chese between God and man. 

Thus Gandhf recast the immediate material 
issu2g into the mould of his spiritual philoso- 
ply. Hig had no qualms to pasg the earthquake 
of Bihar as the curse of God against the sin of 
urtcuchability. Rational minds like those of 
Subhas and Rabindranath could not stand such 
m2gical formulation of social issues. With 
Gandhi, God, ethics, food and polities were all 
identified. This was true to the logic of the 

sses and so his appeals went Straight into 
ther hearts. This was the secret of Gandhi’s 
realism and of his leadership. | ‘ 


PHILOSOPHY vs. REALITY 

Gandhi’s philosophy is an indivisible piece. 
Bat i was cut across by the inexorable milieu 
of eontending forces. His countrymen disso- 
ciated his satyagraha from his ideology. It was 
rejiced to non-violent resistance and accepted 
ag a useful technique of struggle. It became a 
m=2sas separated from Gandhian ends and broke 
devn completely when the national struggle 
reached its peak. This could be so because his 
nethodology had a pragmatic and an idealistic 


Europe owes her 


vitality to these; India must not lag behind. So-- 


argued the Leftists and decried Gandhian 
philosophy as opposed to science and progress. 


Time was with them and not with Gandhi. 
The stateless and classless society presumes a 
spiritual maturity and moral consciousness 
which are still a distant mirage. Everywhere 
the State is centralizing power and running 
headlong for machines of production and 


self-made © 


: 


weapons of destruction. The capitalist and the 


socialist have no difference on this issue. The 
difference is only over control. The spirit of 
man and his mora] being are stifled by this mad 
craze for power and wealth. Such a philosophy 
descrves lip service but is to be silently passed 
by. Hence, Gandhi had to ery in the wilderness 
and “plough a lonely furrow.” And so after the 
fighter had led the struggle, the dreamer had 
to retire and leave the field for his lieutenants 
who claimed a better sense of reality and 
agreed not to march ahead of time. 


It is no wonder that Gandhian philosophy 
was thrown overboard and buried seven fathoms 
decp. The wonder is the currency given to the 


arp2ct while his philosophy was purely ideal-. lie that Free India is progressing along the 


istiz., The latter went far ahead of time and 


7 


path shown by Gandhi, peed 


ev 
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Tas Forcrn? 

Gandhi was an anarchist; man has enslaved 
himself to the State. Gandhi wanted to go back 
to the moral nature; man is a prisoner of arti- 
ficiality. Gandhi sought for a life. enriched by 
the spirit; man is absorbed in the worship of 
mammon. So Gandhi remained a visionary far 
away from his time. But history moves on. 
The forms of today fade into the darkness of 
the past, while the shadows of today assume 
forms of reality with a new dawn. The State 
and the productive machine have come on the 
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stage of history with their lease of life. They 
have no seal of immortality. Gandhi brought 
the advance message of the future when their 
life will terminate. And he remained an enigma 
to those who live in the present. 

Gandhi, the father of the Indian nation, 
was the true representative of an age of rebirth. 
Gandhi, the philosopher of the spirit, was a mis- 
fit in the age which is groping within a maze 
of violence and greed. This is the reason why 
Gandhj is deadened into a god who needs to 
be worshipped without fear and regard. 
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University of Calcutta 


I ; 
Wa propose to deal in this article with certain 
aspects of Article 22 of our Constitution as 
literpreted by our Supreme Court. 


II 
Article 22 which has provided for “protec- 
tion against arrest__and_ detention in certain 
cases” and thus found a place in the Part of 
our Constitution dealing with our Fundamental 
Rights, has laid down as follows: 

22.1) No person who is arrested shall be 
detained in custody without being informed, as soon 
as may be, of the grounds for such arrest nor shall 
he be denied the right to consult, and to be defended 

by, 2 legal practitioner of his choice. 






(2) Every person who is crrested and detained in 
custody shall be produced before the nearest Magis- 
trate within a period of twenty-four hours of such 
arrest excluding the time necessary for the journey 
from the place of arrest to the court of the Magistrate 
acd no such person shall be detained in custody 
beyond the said period without the authority of a 
Magistrate. 


(3) Nothing in Clauses (1) and (2) shall apply— 
“(a) to any person who for the time being is an 
enemy alien; or 

to any person who is arrested or detained 
under any law providing for preventive 
detention. ' 


“(b) 


(4) No law providing for preventive detention 
shall authorise the detention of a person for a longer 
period than three months unless— 

~/(@) an Advisory Board, consisting of persons who 

are, or have been, or are. qualified to be 


appointed as Judges of a High Court, hag 
reported before the expiration of the said 
period of three months that there is in its 
opinion sufficient cause for such detention: 
Provided that nothing in this sub-clause 
shall authorise the detention of any person 
beyond the maximum period prescribed by 
any law made by Parhament under sub- 
clause (b) of clause (7); or 
stch person is detained in accordance with 
the provisions of any law made by Parlia- 
ment under sub-clauses (a) and (b) of 
clause (7). . 

“(5). When any person is detained in pursuance 
of an order made under any law providing for preven- 
tive detention, the authority making the order shall, as 
soon as Mayebe, communicate to such person the 
grounds on which the order has been made and shall 


afford him the earliest opportunity of making 2@ 


represdntation against the order. 


6) Nothing in Clause (5) shall require the 
authority making any such order as is referred to in 
that clause to disclose facts which such authority 
considers to be against the public interest to disclose. 

(7) Parliament may by law prescribe— 
(a) the circumstances under which, and the ancl 
or classes of cases in which, a person may be 
detained for a period longer than three 
months under any law providing for preven- 
tive detention without obtaining the opinion 
of an Advisory Board in accordance with the 
provisions of sub-clause (a) of clause (4); 
the maximum period for which any person 
may in any class or classes of cases ba 
detained under any Jaw providing for pre- 
vertive detention; and ger 


wa (b) 


(d) 






di 
a 
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ad (¢) the procedure to be followed by an Advisory 
‘ Board in an inquiry under sub-clause (a) of 
i clause (4). 


It may be rioted in this connexion that, so 
faz as the State of Jammu and Kashmir is con- 
cesned, the expression “the Legislature of the 


f 


State” is to be substituted for the word 
“Parl:ament” in clauses (4) and (7) of 
ies ‘) 


Article 22 as quoted above. 

Let us now see how Article 22 has been 
interpreted by our Supreme Court, [As Das J 
of the Supreme Court pointed out‘ in’ the course 
of his judgment in A. K. Gopalan vs. The State 
0; Madras, Clauses (1) and (2) of Article 22 
‘ay down the procedure that has to be followed 
then a Man js arrested, They ensure four 
things: “fa) right to be informed regarding 
B7ourds of arrest, (0) mght to pi and to 
he defended by, a_} 
cicics, (0) right ‘6 be 
Magistrate within 24 hours’ and (d) ie 
from detention beyond the said period except 
ky order of the Magstrate.” “These four proce- 
cura] requirements,” he added, “are very much 
similar to the-requirements of the procedural 
due process of law as enumerated by Willis.’ 
Same of these statutory protections are also 
to be found in our Code of Criminal Procedure.” 

“Lus Clauses (1) ‘and (2) of Article 22 “provide 
saleguards, * to quote the words of Kania C.J.,* 
“in respect of arrest and detention,” and. con- 
stitute, as observed’ by Mukherjea J., “the 
iundamental rights relating to arrest, and deten- 
tion.” These safeguards or fundamencal rights 
“are excluded,” as we shall shortly®see, “in the 
cise of preventive detention by Article 22(3),” 
although safeguards of another character in 
connexion with such detention have been “pro- 
vided by Clauses (4) to (7) of the same 
Article.” } 

With regard to the meaning of the expres- 
.on “as soon as May be” in Clause (1) of 
‘\rticle 22, we may state here that we shall deal 





ae - ae 


1. See The Supreme Court hes 1950, Vol. 1, 
Farts IT & Ill, April and May, 19590, 305. 


receligiae the 
the place of 


2. Of course, as shown before, 
time necessary for the journey from 
arrest to the court of the magistrate.” 

3. See im this connexion my preceding article in 
hd Modern Review for July, 1956, pp. 31-32. 

4, See The Supreme Court Reports, referred to, 
in foot-note 1 above, p. 116. : 

5. Sce ibid, p. 251, ; 
7G Seo ibid, pp. 116 and 825.- - ° 
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with it later on in connexion with Clause (5) 
of the Article. 

Before, however, we ete Clauses (1) and 
(2) of Article 22, we should like to refer to an 
interesting” point of constitutional law: What 
exactly is meant by “arrest and detention” in 
these Clauses? Does “the recovery of @ person 
as an abducted person and the delivery of such 
person,” under the Abducted Persons (Recovery 
and Restoration) Act, 1949,’ into “the custody 
of the officer-in-charge of the nearest camp for 
the yeception and detention of abducted per- 
sons” constitute ‘arrest and detention” as con- 
templated by Clauses (1) and (2) of Article 22? 
This question arose in connexion with the case 


known as “The State of Punjab vs. Ajaib Singh 


and Angthen, The Supreme Court of India 
held® in this case on November 10th, 1952: 


(a) thet “the physieal restraint put upon an 
abdittoted person in the process of recovering and 
taking that person into sustedy without any allegation 
or accusation of any actual or suspected or apprehended 
commission by that person of any offence of a 
criminal or guesi<riminal nature or ‘of any act pre- 
judicial to the State or the public interest, and deli-~ 
very of that person to the custody of the officer-in- 
charge of the nearest camp under Section 4 of the 
Abducted Persons (Recovery and Restoration) Act 
(LXV of 1949) is not arrest and detention within the 
meaning of Article 222(1) and (2) of the Consti- 
tution”; 

(b) that “the fundamental rght conferred by 
Article 22 gives protection against such arrests as are 
cffectcd otherwise than under a warrant issued by @ 
Court on the allegation or accusation that the arrested 
person has, or is suspected to have, committed, or is‘ 
about or Lkely to commit, an act of a criminal or 
quasi-criminal nature or scme activity prejudicial to ‘ 
the public or the State _interest?; and 

(c)~that” “there is indication in the Janguage of 
Article 22(1) and (2) that it was designed to give 
protecton against’ the act of the executive or other 
non-judicial authority.” 


7. The expression “abducted person” was dcfined 
by Section 2(1)(a) of this Act as “oa male child under 
the age of sixteen years or a female of whatever age 
who is, or immediately before the 1st day of Mareh, 
1°47, was a Muslim and who, on or aft-r that day 
and before the Ist day of January, 1919, has beecme 
separated from his or her family, and in the latter 
case includes ae child born to any such female after 
the said date.”—See The Supreme Court Reports, 
1953. Vol. IV, Part III, March, 1953, p. 261. | 

8. Criminal Appeal No. 82 of 1952. Sce ibid, 
pp. 254-72, 

- @ See ibid, pp, 264-56. - 
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We are not concerned here with the facts” 
of the case. We may, however, refer to one or 
two matters in this connexion for a proper 
appreciation of the constitutional position. Sec- 
tion 4 of the Abducted Persons (Recovery and 
Restoration) Act, 1949, which had come into 
forces on December 28th, 1949, provided that 
‘if any police officer, not below thé rank of an 
Assistant Sub-Inspector or any other police 
officer specially authorised by the State Govern- 
ment in that behalf, has reason to believe that 
an abducted person resides or is to be found 
in any place, he may, after recording the reasons 
fer his belief, without warrant, enter and take 
into custody any person found therein who, in 
his apinion, is an abducted person, and deliver 
or cause such persons to be delivered to the 
eustody of the officer-in-charge of the nearest 
camp with the least possible delay.” Now it 
had been argued that this provision violated 
Clauses (1) and (2) of Article 22 of the 
Constitution and was, therefore, ultra vires the 
Constitution. A Full Bench of the Punjab High 
Court unanimously agreed with this view. Deli- 
vering the judgment of the Supreme Court, Das 
J., however, stated,” among other things: 

“Broadly speaking, arrests may be classified into 
two categories, namely, arrests under warrants issued 
by a Court and arrests otherwise than under such, 
warrants . . . Turning now to Article 22(1) and (2), 
we have to ascertam whether its protection extends 
to both categories of arrests mentioned above, and, 
if not, then which one of them comes within its pro- 
tection. There can be no manner of doubt that arrests 
Without warrants issued by a court call for greater 
protection than do arrests under such warrants. The 
prov.sion that the arrested person should within 24 
hours be produced before the nearest Magistrate is 
particularly desirable in the case of arrest otherwise 
than under a warrant issued by the Court, for it 
ensures the immediate applicat-on of a judicial mind 
to the legal authority of the person making the arrest 
and the rcgularity of the procedure adopted by him. 
In the case of arrest under a warrant issued by a 
Court, the judicial mind had already been applied to 
the case when the warrant was issued and, therefore, 
there is less reason for making such production in 
that case a matter of a substantive fundamental right. 
It is also perfectly plain that the language of Article 
22(2) has been practically copied from Sections“ 66 
and 61 of the Code of Criminal® Procedure which 





10. For details see ibid, pp, 254-72 
—- Ul. Sea ibid, Pp. 264-71, oe. 
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admittedly prescribe the-procedure..to be followed 
after a person hag been arrested without .a warrant. 

he requirement of Article 22(1) that no person who 
is arrested shall be detained in custody without being 
informed, as soon as may be, of the grounds for such 


arrest indicates that the clause really contemplates an / 


arrest without a warrant of court, for, 
noted,“ a person arrested under a court’s warrant is 
made acquainted with the grounds of his arrest before 
the arrest is actually effected. There can be no doubt 
that the right to consult a legal practitioner of his 
choice ig to enable the arrested person to be adv.sed 
about the legality or sufficiency of the grounds for 
his arrest, The right of the arrested person to be 
defended by i Tegal practitioner of his choice postulates 
that there is an accusation against him against which 
he has to be defended, The language of Article 22(1) 
and (2) indicates that the fundamental right conferred 
by it gives protection against euch arrests as are 
effected otherwise than under a warrant issued by @ 
Court on the allegation or accusation that the arrested 
person has or is suspected to have committed, or is 
about or likely to commit, an act of a criminal or 
quasi<cyiminal nature or some activity prejudicial to 
the public or State interest. In other words, there is 
indication in the language of Article 22(1) and (2) 
that it was designed to give protection against the act 
of the executive or other non-judicial authority. The 
‘Blitz case (Petition No. 75 of 1952) . . . proceeds on 
this very view, for there the arrest was made on a 
warrant issued, not by a court, but, by tha Speaker 
of a State Legislature and the arrest was made on 








12. Section 60. “A police-offcer making an arrcst 
without warrant shall, without unnecessary delay and 
subject. to the provisions herein contained as to bail, 
take or send the person arrested before a Magistrate 
having jurmdiction in the case, or before the officer- 
in-charge of a police station.” + 4 


Section 61. “No  police-officer shall detain in 
custody a person arrested without warrant for a longer 
period than under all the circumstances of the case 
ig reasonable, and such period shall not, in the absence 
of a special order of a Magistrate under Section 167, 
exceed twenty-four hours, exclusive of the time n“ces- 
sary for the journey from the place of arrest to the 
Magistrate’s Court.’—lbid, p. 267. 

13. Das J. had earlier stated: “The point to be 
noted is that . . . the warrant (issued by a Court) 
eg facie sets out the reason for the arrest, namcly, 
that the person to be arrested has committed or is 
suspected to havea committed or is likely to commit 
some offence. In short, the warrant contains a clear 
accusation against the person to be arrested. Section 
80 (of the Code of Criminal] Procedure) requires that 
the police-officer or other person executing a warnnt 
must notify the substance thereof to the person to ba 
arrested, and, if so required, shall show him the war- 
rant. It is thus abundantly clear that the person to 
be arrested is informed. of the grounds for his arrest 
before he*is actually: arrested,"=/bid, pp; 264-65. * . 


as already V 


~ 
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the dz:stinct accusation of the arrested person ‘being 
guilty of contempt of the Legislature. It ig not, how- 
ever, 2u: purpose, nor do we consider it desirable, to 
attem>t a precise and meticulous enunciation of the 
scope ard ambit of this fundamental right or to 
enumerate exhaustively the cases that come within 
its protection. Whatever else may come within the 
purview of Article 22(1}) and (2), suffice it to say for 
the pirpose of this case, that we are satisfied that the 
physical restraint put upon an abducted person in the 
process cf recovering and takng that perscn into 
custocy without any allegation or accusation of any 
actual o> suspected or apprehended commission by 
that person of any cffence of a criminal or quasi 
crimiral nature or of any act prejud-cial to the State 
or the public interest, and delivery of that person to 
the castody of the officer-in-charge of the nearest 
camp urder Section 4 of the impugned Act* cannot 
be regarded as arrest and detention within the mean- 
ing of Article 22(1) and (2).” 
Dez J, added: 


“he taking into custedy of an abducted person 
under the impugned Act® ig not an arrest within the 
meanmg of Article 22({1) and (2). Before the 
Const tucion came into force it was entirely for the 
Legislatcre to consider whether the recovered person 


wee_shoulc be produced before a Magistrate ag is provided, 


by Sectrmns 100 and.552 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code in the case of persons wrongfully confined or 
abductec. By this Act?® the Legislature provided that 
the raccvered Muslim abducted person shculd be 
taken swraight to the officer-in-charge of the camp, 
and the Court could not question the wisdom of tha 
policy a= the Legislature... . After the Constitution, 
Artic 2 being out of the way, the position in this 
behal? remains the same . . The (Punjab) High 
Court ctred on the construction they put upon 
Artick 22.” o 
The Supreme Court also declared” in con- 
nexicn with the case under our considerstiqn: 
“Tf the language of an Article is plain and un- 
amkd=ucus and admits of only one meaning, then the 
duty of the Court is to adopt that meaning irrespec- 
tive >f the inconvenience that such a construction 
may produce. If, however, two constructiong are 
possible. then the Court must adopt that which will 
ensur2 smooth and harmonious working of the 


Cons*itttion and eschew the other which will lead to. 


absurdity or give rise to practical inconvenience or 


make vwell-established provisions of existing law 
nuga’ ory.” ; 
14. Ie, the (Recovery and 


Abducted Persons 
Restcra-ion) Act, 1949. 

15. See footnote 14. 

BH. See foot-note 14. 

Tl. See The Supreme —— ikailes 9953, Vol. 
IV, Part hee March, 1953, p. 

” 


. contradistinc*ion 
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Let us now pass on to Clauseg (8), (4), 
(5), (6) and (7) of Article 22. As will appear 
from Clause (3) of the Article, as quoted 
before, the safeguards provided in Clauses (1) 
and (2) thereof, as explained above, are not to 
apply to an enemy alien, or to any person who 
is arrested or detained under any law providing 
for preventive detention. A deteriue, therefore, 
need not, as Das J. has observed,” be produced 
before a Magistrate and “he is not to have the 
assistance of any lawyer for consultation or ior 
defending him.” Now the question is: What is 
meant by preventive detention? | “There is no 
authoritative definition,” says Mukherjea J.,° 
“of the term ‘Preventive Definition’ in Indian 
law .. . The word ‘preventive’ is used, jn 






ords of Lord Finlay in Rez vs. Halliday,” 


‘it is not a punitive but a precautionary C€ 


measure.’ The object 1g not to punish a man 
for having done something but to intercept him 
before he does it and to prevent him from doing 
it. No offence 1s proved, nor any charge formu- 


lated; and the justification of such detention is— 


susp:cion or reasonable probability and not 
crimina] conviction which can only be warranted 
by legal evidence.” Thus for preventive deten- 
tion “action must be taken,” to quote Kania 
C. J.,” “on good suspicion. It is a subjective 
test. based on the cumulative effect of different 
actions, perhaps spread over a_ considerable 
period,” and the purpose of such detention is to 


prevent an individual “not merely from acting: 


in a particular way but . . . from achieving a 
particular object.” But ‘a person is punitively 
detained,” says Faz] Ali J.,” “only after a trial 
for committing a crime and after his guilt has 
been established in a competent court of jus- 
tice.” It may also be noted here that under 
Article 246 of our Constitution, taken along 
With Item 9 in the Union List in the Seventh 
Schedule thereto, our Parliament has an ex- 
clusive power to make laws in respect of preven- 
tive detention “for reasons connected with 
Defence, Foreign Affairs, or the Security of 





18. The Supreme Court Reports, 1950. Vol. I, 
Parts If & III, Ari! and May, 1950, pp. 325-26. 

19. Ibid. pp. 249-50. 
e 20. “(€1917) A.C. a at p. 269."—Ibid, p. 249, 
foot-note. 

21. Ibid, pp. 121-22. 

22, Ibid, pp. 146. ae Ua 
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India” as well as for “persons subjected to such 
detention.” And it has also, under the same 
Anticle, taken along with Item 3 in List III in 
the same Schedule, a concurrent power of legis- 
lation, along with some States, in respect of 
preventive detention “for reasons connected 
with the security of a State, the maintenance 
of public order, or the maintenance of supplies 
and services essential to the community” as well 
as for “persons subjecved to such eae | 

Let us now analyse Clauses (4), (5), (6) 
and (7) of Article 22 and see their implications. 
We shall first deal with Clauses (4) and (7) in 
this connexion. As shown before, under Sub- 
clause (a) of Clause (4) no law providing for 
preventive detention can “authorise the deten- 
tion of a person for a longer period than three 
months unless an Advisory Board consisting of 
persons who are, or have been, or are qualified 
to be appointed as, Judges of a, High Court, has 
reported before the expiration of the said period 
of three months that there is in its opinion 
sufficient cause for such detention.” This provi- 
sion, however, is subject to the limitation that 
nothing in it can “authorise the detention of any 
person beyond the maximum period prescribed 
by any law made by Parliament under Sub- 
clause (b) of Clause (7)” of Article 22. 
Secondly, under Sub-clause (b) of Clause (4) 
no law providing for preventive detention can 
authorise the detention of a person for a longer 
period than three months unless “such person 
is detained in accordance with the provisions of 
any law made by Parliament under Sub-clauses 
(a) and (b) of Clause (7)” of tthe Article. And, 
as shown before, Clause (7) has laid down that 
Parliament may by law prescribe— 

“(a) the circumstances under which, and the 
class or classes of cases in which, a person may he 
detained for a period longer than three months” under 
a law providing for preventive detention without 


obtaining the opinion of any Advisory Board referred 
to above; 

“(b) the maximum period for which any person 
may in any class or classes of cases be detained under 
any law providing for preventive detention; and 

“(c) the procedure to be followed” by the 
Advisory Board referred to above. 

n & careful perusal of Clauses (4) and 
(7) of Article 22 together, it gppears, in the 
first place, that preventive detention up to 


three months” and without any reference to an* 


Advisory Board, is permitted under our Consti- 


a¢ 


tution, provided that the law which permits this 
has been duly enacted; that, secondly, Article 
22 contemplates, as Faz] Ali J., has observed," 


“three classes of preventive detention”: 
(1) Preventive detention for three months”; 


“(2) preventive detentoin for more than three 
nays the report” of an Advisory Board; and 

“(3) preventive detention for mora than three 
months” without any reference to any Advisory 
Board; and that 
thirdly, preventive detention ig also permissible 
for any length of time, subject, of course, to the 
requirements or the duration of any validly 
enacted law providing for such detention.” As 
Kania C.J. has pointed out,” Clause (4) of 
Article 22 “opens with a double negative.” Put 
In a positive form it means, he says, that a law 
which provides for preventive detention for a 
period longer than three months must contain 
& provision establishing an Advisory Board as 
required by the Constitution, and that the 
Board “hag to report before the expiration of 
three months if in its opinion there was suffi- 
cient, cause for such detention.”” The proviso to 
Sub-clause (a) of Clause (4) “further enjoins 


that even though the Advisory Board may be~™ 


of the opinion that there was sufficient cause 
for such detention, 7.¢., detention beyond the 
period of three months,” yet the detention is 
not to be permitted beyond the maximum 
period prescribed by any law made by Parlia- 
ment under Sub-clause (b) of Clause (7) of 
Article 22.” Further, the whole of Sub-clause 
(a) of Clause (4) has been made “inoperative 
by Article 22(4)(b) in respect of an Act of 
preventiveedetention passed by Parliament 
under Clause (7)(a) and (b).”” 

There is another subtle point to be noted 
in this connexion. What is the exaot meaning 
of the words “such detention” occuring at the 
end of Sub-clause (a) of Clause (4)? Do they 
Kania C.J. seems to think.—-See ibid, p. 118. 

24, Ibid, p. 180. 

“If one,” Fazl Ali J. has also observed, “has to 
find some kind of label -for these classes for a clear 
understanding of the subject, one may label them as 


‘dangerous, ‘more dangerous,’ and ‘most dangerous’,” 
—lbid, p. 180. 
25. Also see Basu, A Commentary on the Consti- 
tution of India, 1951, p. 184. 
26. The Supreme Court Reports, 1950, Vol. I 
Parts II & Ill, April and May, 1950, p. 117. 
- 27. Ibid, p. 117. ; 
28, Ibid, p. 117, _ Ss 
29. loig, Pp: 117, ; . ma « ane 
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28 
mear, simply “preventive detention,’ or pre- 
ventive “detention for a longer period than 
threc months”? Judges of our Supreme Court 
have d ffered in regard to their interpretation. 

“lf the first interpretation is correct,” rightly 
gays tacl Ali J.,~ “then the function of the Advisory 
Board yould be to go into the merits ‘of the case ‘of 
‘each pecson and simply to report whether there was 
suficien- cause for his detention. According to hhe 
other icterpretat.on, the function of the Advisory 
‘Beard will be to report to the Government whether 
there is sufficient cause for the person being detained 
for mor than three months,” 
'  Waile Kania C.J." and Fazl Ali and 
Mukherjea JJ.” appear to agree with the 
second interpretation, Patanjali Sastri J. is 
“ie ined to think” that the words ‘such deten- 
tion ir Sub-clause (a) refer back to the preven- 
tire dctention mentioned in Clause (4) and not 
to cetantion for a longer period than three 
months.” 

» “Ar Advisory Board,” he has argued™ “composed 
as it hes to be of Judges or lawyers, would hardly. be 
in a p2sition to judge how long a person under. 
preventive detention, say, for reasons connected with 
‘defence, shculd be detained. That must be a matter 
for the executive authorities, the Department of 
Defence, to determine, as they alone are responsible 
for the defence of the country and have the necessary 
deta for taking a decision on the point. All that an 
Adv.sory Board can reasonably be asked to do, as a 
Saiccuacd against the misuse of the power, is to judge 
woe he: the detention is justified and not arbitrary. 
or mals fide,” _ 4 

Although there is some force in what 
Patanjali Sastri J. has stated, we feel, on the 
whcle. inclined to agree with the interpretation 
which Kania C.J. and Fazl Ali and 1 Mukherjea 
JJ. have put on the words “such detention” in 
Clauss (4)(a). At any rate, the languafe of 
this Glause js not free from difficulties. 

S> far as Clause (7) of Article 22 is con- 
cernec, we may first note what Kania C.J. and 
‘Mahajan J. have observed In the ‘course of 
ther judgments in A. K. Gopalan vs. The 
Sfaze of Madras, © io, 

“Avticle 92(4) and (7) permit,” says Kania CJ.™ 
“ he non-establishment of ah Advisory Board expressly 
in < Farliamentary legislation providing for preventive 
detent_on beyond, three months . . . The important 





Ibid, pp. 170-71: 

Ibid, By 41fe. 3 

Ibid, pp. 171 and 281. 

Ibid, p. 210. 

Ibid, pp. 210-11. ve e 
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‘in camera and which is not bound even to 
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Clause to be considered is Article 22(7). Sub-clatise 
(a) is important for this case.” In the case of an Act 
of preventive detention passed by the Parliament this 
clause contained in the Chapter on Fundamental 
Rights, thus permits detention beyond a period of 
three months and excludes the necessity of consulting 
an Advisory Board, if the opening words of the Sub- 
clause (a) are complied with. Sub-clause (b) is per- 
missive, It is not obligatory on the Parliament to pres- 
Cribe any maximum period. It was argued that this 
gives the Parliament a right to allow a person to bé 
detained indcfinitely. If that construction is correct, 
it springs out of the words of Sub-clause (Clause?) 7 
itself anc the Court cannot help in the matter. Sub- 
clause (¢) permits the Parliament to lay down the 
procedure to be followed by the Advisory Board in 
an inqury under Sub-clause (a) of Clause (4). I am 
unable to accept the contention that Article 22(4) (a). 
is the rule and Article 22(7) the exception. I read 
them as two alternatives provided by the Constitution 
for making laws on preventive detention.” 


And Mahajan J. has stated”: 


“The question for consideration... is what 
object was sought to be accomplished when the 
Constitution included Clause (7) in Article 22. It 
seems clear that the real purpose of Clause 
(7) was to provide for a contingency where 
compulsory requirement of an Advisory Board may 
defeat the object of the law of preventive detention. 
In my opinion, it was incorporated in the Constitution 
to meet abnormal and exceptional cases, the cases 
being of a kind where an Advisory Board could not be 
taken into confidence. The authority to make such 
drastic legislation was entrusted to the Supreme Legis- 
lature but with the further safeguard that it can only 
enact a Jaw of such a drastic nature provided it pres- 
¢ribed the circumstances under which such power had 
to be used or in the alternative it prescribed the 
classes of cases or stated a determinable group of 
cases in which this could be done. The intention was 
to lay down some objective standard for the guidance 
of the detaining authority on the basis of which 
without consultation of an Advisory Board detention 
could be ordered beyond the period of three months, 
In this connexion it has to be remembered that the 
Constitution must have thought of really some 
abnormal s.tuation and of some dangerous groups of 
persons when it found it necessary to dispense with 
a tribunal like an Advisory Board which functions 
give @ 
personal hearing to the detenue and whose proceed- 
ings are privileged. The law on the subject of pres 
ventive detention in order to avoid even such an 








35. Ibid, pp. 118-19. 
36. lie, A. K. Gopalan vs. The State oe Madras, 
a7. Ibid, pp. 234-35, 
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innocuous institution could only be justified on the 
basis of peculiar circumstances and peculiar situations 
which had to be objectively laid down and that was 
vvhat in ‘my opinion was intended by Clause (7). Uf 
_ she peculiarity lies in a situation outside the control 
or view of a detained person, then it may be cpid 
shat the description of such a situation would amount 
50 a prescription of the circumstances justifying the 
detention for a longer period than three months by a 
"aw without the intervention of an Advisory Board. 
-f, however, the abnormality relates to the conduct 
and character of the activities of a certain determin- 
able group of persons, then that would amount to a 
class of cases which has contemplated to be dealt with 
under Clause (7). In such cases alone arbitrary deten- 
sion could be held justifiable by law beyond a are 
of three months.” 

The next point to be considered 1s: What 
are ithe exact implications of ithe opening 
vords, “the circumstances under which, and the 
class or classes of cases in which,’ in Sub- clause 
y (a) of Clause (7) of Article 22 In the A. K. 
Ve alas case, the majority of the Supreme 
Court have held that Article 22(7) (a) “means 
that Parliament may prescribe ether the cir- 
cumstances under which, or the class or classes 
of cases in which, a person may be detained 
for a period longer ‘than three months without 
reference to an Advisory Board,” and that “it 
"gs not necessary that the Parliament should 
prescribe both.”” Their arguments are as 


iollows? 

Ca ig argued,” says Kania C.J” “that Abe 
22(7) permits preventive detention beyond three 
months, when the Parliament prescribes ‘the circum- 
stances in which, and the class or classes in which,’ 
y2 person may be detained. It was argued that both, 
these conditions must be fulfilled. In my opinion, 
this argument is unsound, because the words used in, 
Article 22(7)- themselvég are against such interpreta- 
tion. The use of the word ‘which’ twice in the firsé 
part of the Sub-clause,* read with the comma _ put 
after each, shows that the legislature wanted these to 
de Tread as disjunctive and not conjunctive. Such 
argument might have: been possible (though not 
necessarily accepted) if the Article in the Constitution 


35. Consisting of Kania C.J., Patanjali Sastyri, 
Mukherjea, and Das JJ.—Ibid, p. 92. 

39. Tfazl Ali and Mahajan JJ. have, however, 
neld that Article 22(7)(a) “means that both the cir- 
cumstances and the class or classes of cases (which are 
two different expressions with different meanings and 
connotations) should be prescribed,” and that “the 
prescription of oo oe the other will not be 
enough. ae | bid, . ' 

40, Ibid, ca 196-37. 

. le, ‘Sub-clause (a) of Clause (7) of Art. 02. 
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was ‘the circumstances and the class or classes of cascs 
in which . . .’ I have no doubt that by the Clause, 
ag wordec, the legislature intended that the power 
of preventive detention beyond three months may be 
extrcised ewther if the circumstances in whieh, or the 
class or classes of cases in which, a person is suspected 
or apprehended to be doing the objectionable things 
mentioned in the Section.“ This contention therefore 
fails.” 

“As I read Article 22(7),” remarks Patanjali 
Sastri J., “it means that Parliament may prescribe 
either the circumstances or the classes of cases or 
both.” 

Mukherjea J. has said:* 

“T am also unable to hold that both ‘circumstances’ 
as well ag (sic) ‘classes’ have to be prescribed in order 
to comply with the requirement of Sub-clausge (a) of 
Article 22(7). The Sub-clause (a) of the Article lays 
down a purely enabling provision and Parliament, if 
it so chooses, may pass any legislation in terms of the 
same. Waere an optional power is conferred on certain 
authority to perform two separate acts, ordinarily it 
would nct be obligatory upon it to perform, both; ib 
may do either if it so likes . . . Iam of opinion that 
it is not obligatory on Parliament to prescribe both 
the circumstances and the classes of cases.” 

And Das J. has stated:® 

“Clause (7) (a) . is an enabling provision 
empowering Parliament to prestribe two things. 
Parliament may prescribe either or both. If a father 
tells his delicate child that he may play table tennis 
and badminton but not the strenuous game of football, 
it obviously does not mean that the child, if he 
chooses to play at all, must play both table tennis 
and badminton. It is an option given to the child. 
Likewise. the Constitution gives to Parliament the 
power of prescribing two things. Parliament is not 
obliged to prescribe at all but if it chooses to pres- 
cribe it may Brescribe either or both. Clause (7)(a), 
in My opinion, has to be read distributively as 
follows; ‘The Parliament may prescribe the circum- 
stance under which a person may be detained for a 
period longer than three months and Parliament may 
prescribe the class or classes of cases in which a person 
may be detained for a period longer than thyee 
months. “hat appears to me to be consonant with 


42. I.2, Clause (7)(a) of Article 22. 
43. Reference here is to Section 12 of the Pre- 
ventive Detention Act, 1950. 
The odjectionable things mentioned in the Section 
are “acting In aby manner prejudicial to— - 
(a) the defence of India, relations of India with 
foreign powers or the security of India; or 
(b) the security of a State or the maintenance 
of public order.”—The Supreme Court Rc- 
ports, April and May, mot pp. 98-04. 


° 44. Ibid, p. 216. 
in Ibid, pp. 280-82. 


Ibid, “pp. 330-31. i ~~ 
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sourd rules of construction. Further, the circum- 
stances and the class or classes of cages may cODH 
ceivably coalesce.” 

It may also be noted here that in the 
course of his judgment in a later case” Patan- 
jali Sastri J. reiterated on May 7th, 1951, the 
interpretation which the majority of the Judges 
of the Supreme Court had put on the opening 
words of Clause (7)-(a) in connexion with the 
Gopalan’s case. “According to the majority view 
in Gopalan’s case,” he observed,” “Sub-clause 
(a) of Clause (7) being an enabling provision, 
the word ‘and’ should be understood in a dis- 
junctive sense.” Kania C.J. also appears to 
have agreed with this view.” 


(Another legal point was clarified by a 


msjority of the Judges of the Supreme Coury in 
conrexion with the later case referred to above. 
Tha Preventive Detention (Amendment) Act, 
1951, which had “extended ithe operation of the 
Preventive Detention Act of 1950 ‘for a period 
of one more year, that is, up to 1st April, 1952,” 
had been “attacked on ithe ground that it did 
not fix any maximum period for detention.’ 
By a majority the Supreme Court held™ that 
“thea Preventive Detention (Amendment) Act, 
19&1, wag not invalid on the ground that it did 
not ix a maximum period for detention, 
inasmuch as the Act itself was to be in force 
only for a period of one year and no detention 
uncer the Act could be “continued after the 
expiry of the Act.” | 
“Although the new Act,” said Patanjali Sastri J™ 
one cf the Judges in majority, “does not in express 
terms prescribe in a separate provision any maximum 
peridc as such for which any person may®@in any class 
or classes of cases be detained, it fixes, by\ extending 
the daration of the old Act till the 1st April, 1952, an 
over-ell time-limit beyond which preventive detention 
undar the Act cannot be continued. The general rule 
in regard to a temporary statute jis that, in the absence 
of sp2cial provision to the contrary, proceedings 
which are being taken against a person under it will 
tpso jacto terminate as soon as the statute expires 


4v. S. Krishnan and Others vs. The State of 
Bfadras (and other Petitions).—See The Supreme 
Court Reports, 1951, Vol. Il, Part VI, June, 1951, 
pp. 21-29, 
48. Ibid, p. 628. 
4S. Ibid, p. 623. 
__ Base J., however, does not appear to have agreed 
with the view.—lbid, pp. 643-44. 
53C. Ibid, p. 621, i; 2 
5L Ibid, p. 622. ne 
&2, Ibid, p. 628. pig nah aes a 
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(Crates on Statutes, 4th Edition, p. 347). Preventive 
detention which would, but for the Act authorising it, 
be a continuing wrong, cannot, therefore, be continued 
beyond the expiry of the Act itself. The new Act thus 
in substance prescribes a maximum period of deten- 
tion under it by providing that it shall cease to have 
effect. on a specified. date.” 

(lt may, however, be remembered in this 
connexion that Sub-clause (b) of Clause (7) 
is, as shown before, “permissive,” and that “it 
is not obligatory on the Parliament to prescribe 
any maximum period” for detention 

We shali now deal with Clauses (5) and 
(6) of Article 22 as quoted before. Fortunately, 
there have béen several decisions in our 
Supreme Court involving these clauses. As 
Mahajan J.” has observed in the course of his 
judgment in the’ Gopalan case, “certain proce- 
dura] rights have been expressly safeguarded by 
Clause (&) of Article 22.” Under it, “a person 
detained-tinder a law of preventive detention 
has,” says he,” “a right to obtain information 
as to the grounds of his detention and has also 
the right to make a representation protesting 
against an order of preventive detention. This 


right has been guaranteed independently of the - 


duration of the period of detention and irres- 
pective of the existence or non-existence of an 
Advisory Board. No machinery, however, has 
been provided or expressly mentioned for deal- 
ing with this representation.” Thus the Consti- 
tution is, as Kania C.J. hag also rightly 
pointed out,” “silent as to the person to whom” 
the representation “has to be made, or how it 
has to be dealt with.” “But,” he ‘further 
observes,” “that is the procedure laid down by 
the Constitution. It doés not, therefore, mean 
that if a law made by the Parliament in respect 
of preventive detention does not make provi- 
s10n On these two points it is invalid.”” Another 


53. The Supreme Court Reports, 1950, Vol.. I, 
Parts II & IH, April and May, 1950, p. 223; also see 
abid, pp. 326-27. 

54. Ibid, pp. 223-24. 

55. Ibid. p. 118. 

56. Jbid, p. 118. 


57. It may, however, be noted here ag a matter 
of fact that under Section 7 of the Preventive Deten- 
tion Act, 1950, a representation could be made by a 
detenue against a detention order, in a caSe where 
such order had Been made by the Central Government, 
to that Government, and in a case where it had been 
emade by a State Government or an officer subordinate 
thereto, to the State Government; and that under the 
Preventive Detention (Amendment) Aet, 1951, such 
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point to be noted in this connexion is that “right 
to an oral hearing and right to give evidence 
are not necessarily implied,” according to 
Kania C.J., and Mahajan and Das JJ.,* “in 
the right to make a representation given by 
Article 22.” In elucidation of this point Kania 
o.J. hag stated in the course of his Judgment 
in the Gopalan case:” 

Clause (5) of Article 22, “which prescribes what 
procedure has to be followed as a matter of funda- 
mental right, is silent about the person detained 
having a right to be heard orally or by a lawyer. The 
Constituent Assembly had before them the provisions 
o: Clause (1) of the same Article. The Assembly 
having dealt with the requirements of receiving 
grounds and giving an opportunity to make a repre- 
sentation has deliberately refrained from providing a 
right to be heard orally. If so, I do not read the 
Clause as guaranteeing such right under Article 22(5) 

. . It was contended that the right to make ‘a 
representation in Article 22(5) must carry with it a 
right to be heard by an independent tribunal; other- 
wise the making of a representation has no substance 
because it is not an effective remedy. I am unable 
to read Clause_(5) of Article 22 as giving a funda- 
mcntal right to be heard by an independent tribunal. 
The Constitution deliberately stops at giving the right 
of representation. This is natural because under 
jArticle _22(7), in terms, the Constitution permits the 
making of a law. by Parliament in which a reference 
to an Advisory Board may be omitted. To consider 
the right to make a representation as necessarily in- 
cluding a right to be heard by an independent judicial, 
administrative or advisory tribunal will thus be 
directly in conflicts with the express words of 
Article 22(7).” 

And Das J. has stated :* 


The learned Counsel™ for the petitioner® “insista 
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representation was to be made “to 
Government.” 
| 68. Ibid, p. 91. 

59. It may, however, be noted here that Section 9 
of the Preventive Detention (Second Amendment) 
Ac’, 1952, made, as will appear from what follows, 
sonie improvement in this respect: 

“The Advisory Board shall, after considering the 
maler.als placed before it and, after calling for such 
furthe: information as it may deem necessary from 
the appropriate Government or from any person 
called for the purpose through the appropriate Gov-~ 
ernment or from the person concerned, and if in any 
particilar case it considers it essential so to do or 
sf the verson concerned desires to be heard, after hear~ 

ing him in person, submit its report to the appropriate 
Government within ten weeks from the date of deten- 
tion.”—(The italics are ours). 

60. The Supreme Court Reports, 1950, Vol. I, 
Parts It & and III, April and May, 1950, pp. 122-23. 

61. Ibid, pp. 327-28. 

62. Mr. M. K. Nambiar. 


the appropriate 
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on what he calls an effective opportunity of being 
heard in person before an impartial tribunal which 
will be free to examine the grounds of his detention 
and whose decision should be binding alike on the 
detenue and the executive authority which detains. 
The claim may be reasonable but the question before 
the Court ig mot reasonableness or otherwise of the 
provisions of Article 22(4) to (7). Those provisions 
are not justiciable, for they are the provisions of the 
Constitution itself which is supreme over everybody. 
The Court can only seek to find out, on a proper 
construction, what protection has, in fact, been pro- 
vided. The Constitution has provided for the giving 
of the grounds of detention although facts as dis- 
tinguished from grounds may be withheld under 
Clause (6), and the right of representation against the 
order of detention. It has provided for the duration 
of the detention. There the guaranteed fundamental 
procedural rights end. There is no provision for any 
trial before any tribunal. One cannot import the 
condition of a trial by any tribunal from the fact that 
a right of representation hag been given. The right 
to make representation is nothing more than the right 
to ‘lodge objections’ . . . The representations made 
will no doubt be considered by the Government .. . 
Clause (5) does not imperatively provide for any oral 
representation which a hearing will entail. Indeed, the 
exclusion of the provisions of Clauses (1) and (2) (of 
Article 22) negatives any idea of trial or oral defence. 
The Court may not, by temperament and training, 
like this at all but it cannot question the wisdom or 
the policy of the Constitution. In my Judgment as 
regards preventive detention laws, the only limitation 
put upon the legislative power is that it must provide 
some procedure and at least incorporate the minimum 
requirements laid down in Article 22(4) to (7). There 
is no limitation as regards the substantive law. There- 
fore, a preventive detention law which provides some 
procedure and*complies with the requirements of 
Article 22(4) to (7) must be held to be a good law, 
however odious it may appear to the Court to be.” 

And ae 

“Tt is now settled by the decision of the majority 
(of the Supreme Court) in Gopalan’s case,” says 
Patanjali Sastri J in the course of his judgment in 
Tha State of Bombay vs. Atma Ram Sridhar Vaidya, 
“that Article 21° (of the Constitution) is applicable 
to preventive detention except in so far ag the provi- 
sions of Article 22(4) to (7) either expressly or by 
necessary implication exclude its application, with the 
result that a person cannot be deprived of his personal 
liberty even for preventive purposes, ‘except according 


63. Mr. A. EK. Gopalan. 

64. See The Supreme Court Reports, 1951, Vol. I, 
Bart IT, February, 1951, pp. 189-90. 

65. We have dealt in detail with this Article in 
our articles ing this series in The Modern Review for 
April and July, 1956. ) 4 
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to yrocedure established by iaw. Part of such pro- 
cedure is provided by the Constitution itself in 
Clatses (5) and (6) of Article 22... If this procedure 
is not complicd with, detention under the (Preventive 
Detention) Act (of 1950) may well be held to be 
unlewful, as it would then be deprivation of personal 
libe-ty which is not in accordance with the procedure 
estanlished by law.” 

{hus the Supreme Court has practically 
held by a majority, In connexion with Gopalan 
case, that “Article 22 does not form a complete 
code of constitutional saieguards relating to 
preventive detention;” that “to the extent that 
provision is made in Article 22 it cannot be 
controlled by Article 21”; but that “on points 
of procedure which expressly or by necessary 
intplication are not dealt with by Article 22, 
Aiticle 21 (of the Constitution) will apply.”” 
Again, what Kania C.J. has observed in this 
coinexion in the course of his judgment in the 


Atma Ram Sridhar Vaidya case is also worthy Nt legal and mala fid 


of note here. 

“In order,” he has said,” “that a legislation per- 
m-ti ng preventive detention may not be contended to 
be an infringement of the Fudamental Rights pro- 


tm» Viled in Part HI of the Constitution, Article 22 lays 


dewn the permissibJe limits of legislation empowering 
permitting preventive detention and as and when such 
nrum procedure that must be included in any law 
permitting prebentive detention and as and when such 
requirements are not observed the detention, even if 
vilid ab initio, ceases to be ‘in accordance with proce- 
dure established by Jaw’ and infringes the fundamental 
roght of the detenue guaranteed under Articles 21 and 
22(5) of the Constitution. In that way the subject of 
preventive detention has been brought into’ the 
Chapter on Fundamental Rights.” e 

‘The true meaning and effect”? of Clauses 
.5) and (6) of Article 22 also came in for a 
detailed consideration by the Supreme Court in 
30nnexion Wi ase_referred to above, The 
State of Bombay vs. Atma Ram Sridhar V aidyg) 
Space does not permit us to go into the details 
of this case or to quote at length the remark- 
ably lucid judgment of the majority of the 
Court as delivered by Kania C.J. on 25th 
January, 1951. We shall only refer here to some 
of ithe ‘principles’ which ithe Supreme Court 
laid down in connexion with this case—prin- 
ciples which have since materially influenced 


Seeman 








66. The Supreme Court Reports, 
Parts II & IJ, April and May, 1950, p. 90. 

67. The Supreme Court Reports, 1051, Vol. I, 
ae II, February, 1951, p. 174. 


“the respondent’s petition wag granted.” 
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the decisions of this Court in several later 


cases ae 
(‘Briefly speaking, the facts of the case are 
as follows.* The respondent, Atma Ram Sri- 
dhar Vaidya, had been arrested on 21st April, 
1950, under Section 3 of the Preventive Deten- 
tion Act, 1950.° On 29th April, 1950, he was 
“supplied with the ground for his detention 
which was as follows: ‘That you are engaged 
and are likely to be engaged in promoting acts 
of sabotage on railway and railway property in 
Greater Bombay’.” Thereupon the respondent 
filed a habeas corpus petition on 3l1st July, 
1950, contending that the ground supplied was 
“delightfully vague” as it “did not mention the 
time, place or nature of the sabotage or how” 
he had promoted it, and that, as “the ground 
gave no particulars” as required by the Preven- 
tive Detention Act, 1950, his detention was 
f Pending the disposal of 
7 the petition, the Cémmissioner of Police, Bom- 
bay, sent a communication ito the respondent 
on 26th August, 1950, giving further particulars 
‘an connection with the grounds on which a 
detention order” .had been made against him 
under Sub-section (1) of Section 3 of the Pre- 
ventive Detention Act, 1950. When the matter 
came up before the High Court of Bombay, 
The 
Hieh Court held that if these further “parti- 
cularg had been furnished at the time when the 
grounds were furnished on the 29th of April, 
1950, very likely” it “would have come to the 
conclusion that the grounds wene such as would 
have led the detenue to know exactly what he 
was charged with and to make a proper repre- 
sentation.” As this had not been done, “the 
Only grounds” which the Court had to consider 
and which were e “furnished in the purported 


68. See ibid, pp. 167-212: Criminal Appellate 
Jurisdiction, Case No. 22 of 1950, 

69. Section 3(1) of this Act laid down: 

(1}} “The Central Government or the State 


Government may— 

(a) if satisfied with respect to any person that 
with a view to preventing him from acting 
in aly manner prejudicial to— 

(i) the defence of India, the relations of 
India. with foreign powers, or the secu- 
rity of India, or 
(u) the security of the State or the main- 
fenance of public order, or 
(ii) the maintenance of supplies and ser- 
vices essential to the community, . . 
it is necessary so to do, make an order directing that 
such person be detained,” 
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compliance of Article 22(5) were the grounds 
furnished” to the detenue on 29th April, 1950. 
And “as these grounds were not such as to 
enable the detenue to make a proper repre- 
sentation, there was a violation of” a funda- 
mental right and a contravention of a statutory 
provision. “That violation and that contraven- 
tion” could not be “set right by the detaiming 
authority by amplifying or improving the 
grounds already given.” The High Court 
added: “As we said before, the point of time 
at which we have to decide whether there was 
a.compliance or not with the provisions of 
Article 22(5) is the 29th of April, 1950, when 
the grounds were furnished, and not when 
further and better particulars were given on 
“he 26th of August, 1950.”? As we shall shortly 
sce, the Supreme Coury did not agree with this 
‘ine of approach. 

The Supreme Court first held” in this case 
unanimously: 

“Under Section 3" of the Preventive Detention 
Act, (950-76 is the satisfaction of the Central or the 
State Government, as the case may be, that is 
sary, and if the grounds on which it is stated that the 
Central Government or the State Government are 
sxtisfied have a rational connection with the objects 
which were to be prevented from being attained, the 
question of satisfaction cannot be challenged in a 
court of law except on the ground of mala fides.” 

In elucidation of this pomt Kania C.J. 
stated,” among other things: 

“The wording of the Section® . . Clearly shows 
that it ‘is the satisfaction of the Central Government 
or the State Government on the point” which alone 
is necessary to be established . . The satisfaction 
of the Government, however, must be based on some 
grounds. There can be no satisfaction if there are no 
grounds for the same. There may be a divergence 
of opinion as to whether certain grounds are sufficient 
to bring about the satisfaction required by the Section. 
One person may think one way, another the other 
way . . . Whether in a particular case the grounds 
are sufficient or not, according to the opinion of any 
person or body other than the Central Government 
or the State Government, is ruled out by the wording 
of the Section. It is not for the Court to sit in the 
place of the Central Government or the State Govern- 


70. The Supremd Court Reports, 1951, February, 
1921, p. 168. 

a Mees 69 above. 

e Supreme Court Report uary, 

1851, pp. 1758-76. : aie eepiaaalics 

73. Je. Sedtion 3 of the Preventive Detentiow 
Act, 1950. See foot-note 69 above. 

74, See foot-note 69 above. 
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ment and try to determine if it would have come to 
the same conclusion as the ‘Central or the State 
Government. As has been generally observed, this is 
a matter for the subjective decision of the Govern- 
ment and that cannot be substituted by an objective 
test in a court of Jaw. Such detention orders are 


. passed on information and materials which may not 


be strictly admissible as evidence under the Evidence 
Act in a court, but which the Jaw, taking into 
consideration the needs and exigencies of administra- 
tion, has allowed to be ‘considered sufficient for the 
subjective decision of the Government” 

The Supreme Court also held” by a majo- 
rity in ithe Atma Ram Vaidya case: 

“Clause (5) of Article 22 confers two rights 
the dejenue, namely, first, a right to be informcd of 
the grounds on which the order of detention has been 
made, and secondly, (a right) to be afforded the 
earliest, opportunity to make a representation against 
the order; and though these rights are linked togethrr, 
they are two distinct rights. If grounds which have 
a rational connection with the objects mentionc:d in 
Section 3 (of the Preventive Deicntion Act, 1950) are 
supplied, the first condition is complicd with. But the 
right to make a representation imples that the 
detenue should have information so as to enable him 
to make a representation, and if the grounds supplied 


on 


are not sufficient to enable the detenue to make {a . 


representation, he can rely on the second right. He 
ofay if he likes ask for further particulars which will, 
enable him to make a representation. On an infringe~ 
ment of either of these two rights the detained person 
has a right to approach the court (of law) and com- 
plain that there has been an infringement of his: 
fundamental right, and even if an infringement of the 
second right under Article 22(5) is alone established 
he is entitled to be released by the Court.” 

Further®— 

“The ‘gwounds’ for making the order which have 
to be communicated to the person detained as soon 
as may be are conclusions of facts and not a complete 
(detailed) recital of all the facts. These grounds must 
be in existence when the order is made. No part of 
tht grounds can be held back, and after they have 
been once conveyed there can be no addition to the 
grounds. All facts leading to the conclusion constitut- 
ing the ground need not, however, be conveyed at 
the same time. If a second communication contain: 
no fursher conclusion of fact but only furnishes some 
of the facts on which the first-mentioned conclusion 
was founded, it does not amount to a fresh ground.” 


tt ttre tie 
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75. The Supreme Court Reports, February, 1951, 
pp. 168-70 and p. 184. 

76. Ibid, pp. 169-70 and 178-80. 

77. As regards the contents of the second com- 
munication, therefore, says Kania C.J., “the test 
appears to be whether what is conveyed in the second 
communication is a statement of facts or —. 
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The test, therefore, is whether what is conveyed in 
the second communication is a statement of facts or 
events, which facts or events were already taken into 
consijeration in arriving at the concluson constitut- 
ing the ground already supplied. long as the later 
communcations do not make out a new ground, their 
contents are no infringement of the two procedural 
rights of the detenue mentioned in Article 22, Clause 
(5). They may consist of a narration of facts or 
partizularg relating to the grounds already supplied. 
But in doing so the time factor m respect of the 
gecord duty, vwz., to give the detained person the 
earliest opportunity to make a representation, cannot 
be cverlooked.” 

With regard to the question of vagueness 
of the ground supplied, the Supreme Court 
declared :* 

‘What is meant by ‘vague’? (Vague can be consi- 
dered as the antonym of ‘definite’? If the ground 
which is supplied is incapable of being understood or 
defired with sufficient certainty, it can be called 
vagie. It is not possible to state affirmatively more 
on ~he question of what is vague. It must vary: 
according to the circumstances of each case... If 
on reading the ground furnished it is capable of 
being intelligently understood and ig svfficiently 
, definite to furnish materials to enable the detained 
Person to make a representation against the order of 
detentica it cannot be called vague . . . It cannot 
be disputed that the representation mentioned in the 
seccnd part of Article 22(5) must be one which on 
beirg considered may give relief to the detained 
is 

The Supreme Court, therefore, further 
declared: . 

he question whether the vagueness or indefinite 
natare of the statement furnished to the detained 
perzon is such that he was not given the earliest 
oprortunity to make a representation is a matter 
witoin the jurisdiction of the court’s inquiry and sub- 
ject to the court’s decision’ } 

The Supreme Court added:* 

“The conferment of the right to make a repre- 
sensation necessarily carries with it the obligation on 








which facts or events were already taken into consi- 
deration in arriving at the conclusion included in the 
ground already supplied. If the later communication 
coctains facts leading to a conclusion which is outside 
the ground first supplied, the same cannot de looked 
int) as supporting the order of detention and therefore 
these grounds are ‘new’ grounds . . . it must not 
create a new ground on which satisfaction of the 
Gcvernment could be suggested to have been arrived 
at.”—Ibid, pp’. 180-82. 

78. Ibid, p. 170 and pp. 184-85. 

79. Ibid, p. 170 and p. 188. 

80. The italics are ours. 
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the part of the detaining authority to furnish the 
grounds, 2.¢., (the) materials on which the detention 
order was made. In our opinion, it is therefore clear 
that while there is a connection between the obliga- 
tion on the part of the detaining authority to furnish 
grounds and the right given to the detained person to 
have an earliest opportunity to make the representa- 
tion, the test to be applied in respect of the contents 
of the grounds for the two purposes is quite  diffe- 
rent. . . . . For the first, the test is whether it is 
sufficient to satisfy the authority. For the second, 
the test is, whether it is sufficient to enable the de- 
tained person to make the representation at the ear- 
liest opportunity.” 

So far as the :time-factor 
the Supreme Court held:” 

“Clause 22(5) lays down itwo time-factors. The 
first is that the grounds should be supplied ‘as soon as 
may be.’ This allows the authorities reasonable time 
to formulate the grounds on the materials in their 
possession. (The time element is necessarily left in- 
determinate because activities of individuals tending 
to bring about a certain result may be spread oyer a 
long or a short period, or a larger or a smaller area, or 
may be in cotnection with a few or numeroug indivi- 
duals. The time required to formulate the proper 
grounds of detention, on information received, is bound 
to vary in individual cases) There is no doubt that 
no express words are used to suggest a second com- 
munication from the authority to the detained person, 
But having regard to the structure of the Clause _dea- 
ling with the two rights connected by the word ‘and,’ 
and the use of the words ‘ag soon as may be’ and ‘ear- 
liest opportunity’ separately, indicating two distinct 
time-factors, one in respect of the furnishing of 
grounds and the other in respect of the making of the 
representation, the contingency of a second communi- 
cation after the grounds are furnished, ig not excluded. 
However, the second communication should not be lia~ 
able to be charged as not being within the measure 
‘as soou as may be.’ Secondly, it must not create a 
new ground on which satisfaction of the Government 
could be suggested to have been arrived at. In our 
opinion, if these two conditions are fulfilled, the objec~ 
tion against a later communication of details or facts 
ig not sufficient to cause an infringement of the pro- 
vision made in Article 22(5).” ff 2 

‘nally, so far as the case of The State of 

Bombay vs. Atma Ram Sridhar Vaidya was con- 
cerned, the Supreme Court held* unanimously 
that “on the facts of the case there was no in- 
fringement of any fundamental right of tthe res- 
pondent or contfavention of any constitutional 
provision as he had been supplied with sufli- 


82. Ibid, pp. 180-81. 
83. Ibid, p. 169. ° 


Was concerned, 
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at 
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cient panticularg as soon as he raised the objec- 
tion that the grounds supplied were vague and 
the respondent was not, therefore, entitled to 
be released.”) The Supreme Court also dec- 
lared® : 

“The summary rejection by the High Court 
(Bombay) of the later communication solely on the 
ground that all materials in all circumstances must 
be furnished to the detenue when the grounds are 
firs} communicated, is not sound . . . The Court set 
the respondent free only because of its view that after 
29th April no further communication was permirsible. 
In our opinion, this view is erroneous . . . We, there- 
fore, allow the appeal’ (against the judgment and 
order of the Bombay High Court). 

As we have stated before, the principles 
laid down by the Supreme Court in the Atma 
Ram Vaidya case were followed by it in some 
later cases. For instances, we may refer here 
“0 the case of Tarapada De and Others vs. The 
state of West Bengal. Briefly speaking, the 
facts of this case were as follows.” The Preven- 
tive Detention Act, 1950, “was passed on 26th 
February, 1950, and on the same date dieten- 
tion order under this Act were” served on & 
large number of persons” who had been pre- 
viously detained under the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, 19830. The grounds of 
detention were first served on these persons on 
1¢th March, 1950, and on d6th July, 1950, the 
Government served on them “supplementary 
grounds” in continuation of the grounds al- 
ready furnished on the 14th of March. A second 
set of grounds were also communicated to them 
On the 22nd or the 23rd of July, 1950. They 
applied ito the High Court of Calcutta “for writs 
of habeas corpus contending that the orders 
of detention” served on them “were invalid on 
various grounds.” The High Court rejected 
their applications, Thereupon they appealed to 
the Supreme Court under Anticle 132(1) of the 
Constitution of India. 

The Supreme Court held” in this case: 

(2) “that in the particular circumstances of the 
case, especially in view of the fact ithat a large number 
of cases had to be dealt with (on one day) on the 
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84, Ibid, pp. 188-89. 

85. See bid, pp. 212-20, 

&6. One hundred in number, according to, Das J. 
—See wid, p. 219. ° 

0 be very accurate, the Preventive Detention 
Act, 1950, received the assent of the President on 25th 
February, 1950, and was published in the Gazette of 
India on 26th February, 1950. 

87, Ibid, pp. 212-20. 





be to the satisfaction of the Provincial Government, 
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passing of the Preventive Detention Act in February, 
1950, it cannot be said that the grounds were not com- 
municated to the appellants ‘as soon as may be’ 
within the meaning of Article 22(5)”; 

(7) that “it cannot be held that the appellants 
were not given the ‘earliest opportunity’ to make 4 
representation, as required by Article 22(5), merely © 
because further details and facts were communicated 
to the appellants on the 16th July and 22nd (or 28rd) 
July as these later communications did not contain 
any new or additional grounds though they wera 
described as ‘supplementary grounds’ but only fur- 
nished details of tha heads of grounds furnished on 
the 14th March”’;™ and 

(ii) that “merely because a ground is vague it 
cannot be considered that it is no ground at all and 
therefore cannot be sufficient to ‘satisfy’ the autho- 
rities; a ‘vague’ ground dog not stand on the same 
footing as an irrelevant ground, which can have no 
connection at all with the satisfaction of the Govern- 

ment.” 


Finally, the Supreme Court declared,” for 
the reasons stated in its judgment in the Alma 
Ram Vaidya case: 

‘We are . . . unable to accept the contention 
that if the grounds are vague and no representation 
ig possible there can be no ‘satistaction of the autho- 
rity as required under Section 3. of the Preventive 
Detention Act (1950). This argument mixes up two 
objects, The sufficiency of the grounds, which gives 


is not a matter for examination by the court. The 








88. Kania C. J.: “A description of the contents 
of the second communication as ‘supplementary 
grounds’ does not necessarily make them additional 
or new grounds. One has to look at the contents to 
find out whether they are new grounds . . . Examin- 
ing the contents of the later communication in that 
way we find “that they only furnish detaily of the 
second heads of the grounds furnished to the appro- 
priate appellant on 14th March, 1950, in respect of 
his activities. We are unable to treat them as new 
grounds and we agree with the High Court (Calcutta) 
in its conclusion that these are not fresh or new 
grounds. We do not think it proper to consider the 
true effect of the communication only by reading its 
Opening words. The whole of it must be read and 
considered together.”—Jbid, p. 217. 

89. Kania C.J.: “It was . . argued that the 
grounds being vague, they could not be considered 
as grounds at all and therefore they could not be 
sufficient to ‘satisfy’ the authorities. On this point 
we have nothing to add to what we have stated in 
Our judgment in Case No. 22 of 1950 (¢e., the Atma 
Ram Vaidya case). We are unable to accept the con- 
tention that ‘vague grounds’ stand on the same foot- 
ing as ‘irrelevant grounds,’ An irrelevant ground has 
no connection at all with the satisfaction of the Pro- 
evincial Government which makes the order of deten- 
tion.”—Jbid, p. 218. 

$0. Ibid, pp. 213 and 218-19. 

91. See foot-note 69 above, 
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sufficiency of the grounds to give the detained person 
the ear.est opportunity to make a representation can 
be exarined by the court, but only from that poink 
of view. We. are, therefore, unable to ‘accept the 
contention that the quality and characteristic of the 
\srounda should be the-same for both tests. On the 
questio- of satisfaction, as has been often stated, one 
person may, be, but ancther may not be, satisfied on 
the same grounds. That aspect, however, is, not..for 
the determination of the court, having regard so the 
words ised in the Act™ The second part of the 
enquiry ig clearly open to the court under Article 


92. Jie., the Preventive Detention Act, 1980. See 
foot-n=te 69 above. 
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22(5). We are, therefore, unable to accept the argii- 
ment that if the grounds are not sufficient or adequate 
for making the representation the grounds cannot be 
sufficient for the subjective satisfaction of the 
authority.” h 

The subtle point of distinction between ihe 


requirements of two tests referred to above, 


should not be missed by the reader. 


Considerations of space do not permit us 
to nefer io certain other important aspects of 
Article 22 of our Constitution in this article. 
We propose’ to.do it in our next article in this 
series, 





THE BRIDE OF THE DESERT 
By Pror. K. R. QANUNGO, M.A., Ph.D. 


OnE day, so goes the legend, the ‘unlettered 
Emperor Akbar seated in his circle of literary 
sate‘Htes, greeted his favourite princcly poet 
Prittviraj Rathor of Bikanir with a smile of 
‘banter and said: 

“Kunwarji, your "beli has been made a morsel of 
by tre camel of Dhola.” 

This is in allusion to the fact that Prithviraj 
had written a love poem, Kisan-Rukmani. ri beli 
(th= creeper bower of Lord Krishna and Rukh- 
mir ); which the Emperor used to hear with delight 
anc admiration. Envious of the poetic fame of 
the Rathor; Rawal -Har Rai Bhati of Jaisalmir 
had the: popular ballad of Dhola-Maru ra Duha 
collzcted and compiled by a Jain poet, Kushalram, 

an sent it on to Akbar. This unadorned tale 
of _ove, breathing genuine airs of the wind-swept 
Desert, fascinated the Emperor so much as to 
bring ‘érth this candid remark on his own 
faiourite masterpiece of Prithviraj. And the 
renatk was not perhaps unfair.. The beli 
(cceeper) of the palace balcony of Delhi was a 
luxuriant’ product of imperial patronage trimmed 
deicately by the poetic genius of -scholarly 
Prithviraj and. Sorced to blossom voluptuously 
with a fragrance of artistic artificiality; whereas 
Lacla-Maru ra Duha was verily -the wild bela 
(Jasmine) bush of the Thal (Desert) of Rajputana 
=ringing to life in the rainy season, and flowering 
sreet and scanty in.the midst of wide fields of pro- 
= 


a 


ment of green for a short span of time. How 
the chameli (a variety of Jasmine) of the imperial 
gardener could possibly emulate the fragrance 
of the hardy bela of the desert nursed by the 
hand of Nature? : 

However, this story is not serious history 
except for the fact that long before the Age of 
Akbar this folk-song of the Desert had assumed 
the form of a connected love poem, the origin 
and authorship of which lie buried in obscurity. 
This ballad is in spoken Dinga] or ‘Rajasthani 
Hindi as distinguished from the imitative literary 
Dingal of later times. Competent critics hold 
the tale as very old (ghana purana) ,—older than 
the Muslim conquest of Delhi. In origin it was 
perhaps a folk-tale of Maru, later on versified 
by a number of unknown hands with variations 
and amplifications though the essentials have 
been left intact. In popularity even in its 
countryside abridged penny-print, Dhole-Maru ra 
Duha is a hot favourite with the half-literates of 
Rajputana and Centra] India. 


We have it on the authority 04 the Old Man 
of Ajmer, M. M. Gaurishankar Ojah, that even 
now in Ajmer a procession of Dhola-Maru is 
taken out on the occasion of the Holi festival. Its 
chief feature is qhe frolicsome beating of the male- 
folk by merry women with their “ehoee: s—a fit 
retribution of the man with divided love as Dhola, 


aic bajra that clothe the grey sands with a gar- the hero of the tale had been. 
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Who was Dhola, the hero .of the ballad? 
Later versions of this ballad. (with two variants) 
give us that “Marabani was .a.Bhati lady, her 
lover Dhola a Chauhan.” One Variani adds, 
“Dhola was born in Maru (the Desért), and 
another makes Dhola a Kachhwah prince.”’* 

Tod has a Jong story to tell abou; Dhola, 
whom he identifies with Dulah Rai, the legend- 
ary founder of the Kachhwah dynasty in the 
Dhundhar country identical with the modern 
Jaipur territory...In the fourth. century. A.D. 
there was a king named Nala, who established the 
Kachhawaha Kingdom of Narwar in the. modern 
Gwalior region. Thirty-third in descent from 
Nala was Sodadey, whose son was Dhola Rai. 
Dhola Rai was an infant when his father died. 
His mother went away westward, and sought 
shelter with the Minas of Khoh situated a few 
miles from the city of Jaipur. When Dhola. Rai 
grew up he treacherously killed the friendly 
Minas and founded a kingdom there, One day 
when Dhola Rai with his pregnant wife Marabanj 
was returning after a visit to the temple of the 
Devi, the Minas surprised and killed him, and 
his wife Marabanj somehow escaped. She gave 
birlh to a son named, Kakil, who a‘terwards 
recovered his father’s kingdom. 


Tod has made here a mess of the early history: 


of the Kachhwahs only to connect Nala with Dhola 
of the legend, whose father he | is said 


been. At any rate Tod has murdered fine poetry 
and given us indifferent history. 
Similarly, there is confusion about the 


parentage and tribe of Marabani. In the poem 
itself she is simply described the daughter of 
Pingal Rai, the ruler of Pugal, lying 25 kos 
w.w. north of Bikanir on the border of Jaisalmir, 


and the scene of many a bloody conflict between 


the Bhatis and Rathors. Kushalram, who made 
the first collection and compilation of Dhofa-Maru 
ra Duha introduces the heroine of the poem as 
the daughter of Pingal Rai Parmar, a grandchild 
of Samant Singh on the side of her mother, Umade 
(Umadevi). So Marabani’s paterna] clan is 
given as Parmar by some and Bhatj by others. 
And herein lies the key of internal evidence to 
the approximate age of the ballad. In the earlier 
centuries of Rajput history the Panwar or Para- 
mara tribe held ascendancy over the whole land 


* Dhola-Maru ra -Duha; 
Nagri-pracharinit Sabha edition. 
G 


Introduction, p. 20; 
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*were wolyen, . around such 
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from the northern bank of the Chamba] and right 
across Rajputana and .Sindh as far as the 
Indus, and hence the saying: “Sara bhun Pamar 
ka.” .The Bhatis at this time had their pritci- 
palities scattered in the Panjab and, Afghanistan 
long before Sultan Mahmud - of Ghia. Ti 

Bhatis under. the! pressure of | Muslim -conquest 
gradually moved towards the desert of Rajputana 
and dislodged the . Paramaras. So this ballad 
must have been composed at a time when the 
modern region of Jaisalmir was ruled by ihe 
Paramaras, and the Sumralis were in possCssion 
of Sindh with a sprinkling of the Parihars in 
between. When the fame and memory of the 
once powerful Paramaras ‘aded away in the 
Desert of Rajputana, and the Bhatis caice to 
rule in-Jaisalmir, of which Pugal was a pov.ion 


Marbani was given a Bhati parentage; 
because, Bhati wolmen of Jaisalmir had he 
reputat:on for intelligence and .beauly." Even ta 


this day they say in Rajputana: 


M arwar. nar nipje, nari Jaisalmir; 
Sindah turahi santra, karhal Bikanir. 


[/.e., man of Marwar, woman of Jaisalmir, the 
horse of Sindh and the camel of B.kavir are ibe 
best of their species.] : 


Bhati brides were sought for by every rnhug 
house of Rajputana, and the ascendancy of Bha.i 
queens over their husbands very often created 
political troubles. Pratap was set aside in. 
fayour of his younger brother, Jagmal, bora oi 
a Bhati queen; Maharajah Gaj Singh Rathor of 
Marwar disinherited his fiery eidesp son, ao 
Amar Singh, for the sake of Jaswan\’s. Bhati 
mother, an@ there are similar instances in Jessei 
households. So the later ministrels made Mara- 
bani Bhati. This wys- appropriate if not 
accurale; because, the Bhati beamy is par excell- 
ence the pride of Maru (Desert). 

Mavzabani’s rival and co-wife is nated 
Malavani (Sans. Malavika), Kushalram makes her 
the daughter of a fictitious king Bhim. This raises 
a strong suspicion that these “kings, queens aid 
princesses are only’ fictitious characters in regal 
selting in conformity with the psychology afi 
tradition of a monarchical age. Literary criiics 
have nevertheless a weakness to seek history 
where there is none or: very little. From the fil- 
tenth to the eighteenth century - love epics 
stories with similar 


regal selling in Bengal, Avadh, and the Mughal 
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‘court.’ It is un-literary to run after shadows of 
historz in such storics. Marabani and Malavani 
are mera poetic types, and they stand for all 
that is waterless Maru and the well-watered Malwa 
respectively. Afarabani is a ereation of the 
ministrel’s fancy. no more and no Jess historical 
than the ladies cf Scotlish ballads. 


(3) 

T> give a substance of the story of Dhola- 
Maru in translation is as cruel as de-hydrotizing a 
Bussorah rose for cxporl, However, our interest 
in the poem is not literary but historical, and as 
such cather prosaic. History itself ean have no 
appeal if the historian fails to discover the spirit 
of history that permeates contemporary literature, 
from which we have to pick up also the flesh and 
hluod of history. So with due apology we ven- 
lure io reproduce tha slory abridged from the 
histor an’s angle of vision : 

There was a king named Nala in Narwar, He 
had no inale issue for a Jong time, and so he made 
a von to make a pilgrimage lo' the holy lake of 
Pushhar (6 miles from Ajmer). Soon after, a son 
Was Lorn to {he Rajah. Salha Kumar by name, 
lui bitter known by his pet name, Dhola. When 
the boy grew three years old, Rajah Nala with his 
wife and child started on his pilgrimage from 
Narwar via-Chanderi and Bundi. Tt happened to 
hea lean year of scanty rainfall (dufcal) in the 
Rajptiana Desert. Prince Pingal of Pugal was 
forcec to leava Pugal with his people and move 
cu to Pushkar for temporary sojourn,—as ‘the 
peopl:.of ithe desert have to do the same uchal 


(migration with family, tenants and cattle) in 
years of food and water famine. Rajah Pingal 


also came with his wife and a little daughter, one 
and a half vear old Marabani. The Rani of Pugal 
insisied ve getting her ]ittle daughter marriéd io 
Dhol. 

“hare was nothing unusual about such a 
marraige m1 a country where betrothals take place 
hetween children in their mothers’ wombs, and 
they become eligible for marriage! as soon as 
born—a. fact that anyboly can learn moving jnti- 
maiely in remote countryside unaffected by 
modern. legislation, 











Ree 


* Cf. Afrigavatt of Kutuban Shaikh written in 
the time of Sayyid Husain Shah of Bengal: half a 
dozen prem-gathas mentioned by  Jaisi, “which Were 
writtea before his own. work, Padmavat; Chitravali of 
Usman of Ghazipur in the reign of Jahangir; Indravalt 
of Mihommad in the reign “of Emperor Muhammad 
Shah, ete, : 
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ger on swilt camels 


However, “This padmini (girl of beauty and 
auspicious signs) of Pugal was married to Dhola, 
thd future lord of Narwar. Rajah Pingaj re- 
turned to Pugal when sukal (plenty) came and 
brought back with him Marabani as she was yet 
a child.” 

Youth comes upon Marabanj and makes her 
restless for her beloved. She dreams, she raves 
and gels irritated at the voice of the paptha cry- 
ing for its mate, “Pee ava” (“Come, my dear”), 
when clouds darken the sky in the month of Asad 


(July). The month of Shravan brings heavy 
downpour ; peacocks dance in glee on distant 
hills ; frogs fill the space with their deep and 


sonorous croaking in tune with the joyous voice 
(eka) of the peacock; and the lighining flashes 
making unphappy Marabani cling to her solitary 


bed. Alas! clouds have their season; but the 
eyes of Marabani are doomed to shed tears for 
ever. Oh god of wind, blow in the direction 


where my beloved lives, and after touching his 
body relurn hither to touch mine; and that will 
be like the gift of lakh-pasav (Sans, laksha-prasad, 
exlravagant charity to a Charan). From the bush 
of leafless karir, the kurari bird (female heron : 
Sans. Chakravaki) moans plaintaively which 
alone shares Marabani’s pangs of separation. 


Rajah Pingal sends messengzy after messer- 
ito feteh Dhola from Narwar, 
but none ever returns to Pugal In the meantime 
Dhola in his youth was married to Malavani, 
a very devoted, very charming but exceptionally 
jealous and resourceful daughter of Rajah Bhim 
of Malav-garh. Once a very rich horse merchant 
halted at Puga] on his way back from Narwar. 
He told the Rajah that Dhola was very much en- 
tangled in the snares of love and beauty of Mala- 
vani, and that she had arranged things in such a 
way that all messengeirs from Pugal meet their 
ddom on the way. So Rajah Pinga] at last 
thought of sending his purohit (family priest) to 
invite Dhola; but his cleverer queen advised 
sending Dhadhis, a wandering tribe of low class 
musicians clever at disguise 


The Dhadhis managed to reach Narwar and 
by bribing the palace-guards secured a place for 


their halt beneath the window of the palace where’ 


Dhola used to sleep. Whole night the wander- 
ing musicians gang of the beauty of Marabani 
and of her pangs of separation from Dhola who 
“wag in. Narwar. The volume of their music in 
Mathar Rag raised for four prahars a veritable 
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THE BRIDE OF THE DESERT 


love-stirring slorm of the rainy season when 
lowering clouds roar in the sky. Dhola woke up 
in the morning, learnt of his Bride of the Desert 
from the disguised strangers, and became a 
changed man. . 

(4) 

Dhola now solicits the permission of Mala- 
vani to start on a travel abroad, keeping the secret 
to himself. Malavanj says: 

Tantri-nad, tanbol-ras, surahi sugandh-au jahan: 
Asan turt ghart gauradi, kasa-u disa-aur lvyan? 
[How does a man think of going abroad, having 
the music of vena, and jwee of betel. rich scents, 
a mare to ride, and a fair wife in his own house? ] 


Dhola takes to subterfuges. He says he will 
go to Idar to procure ornaments for her; but 
Malavani retorts that she would rather buy such 
ornaments at a heavier price at home. He asks 
for permission to go to Multan where good horses 
can be had very cheap. She says that lakhs of 
horses for him will come over here, and he could 
have his choice of a fine and gpirited horse. 
Dhola says that he wil] go to Cutch where large- 
humped camels that can travel a jajana (four 
miles) in a ghari are abundant. Malavani objects, 
saying that alluring black-eyed damsels also 
abound there. A sea voyage to procure unbored 
pearls is also turned down by Malavani as too 
risky. Next hid seeks her permission to go to Guja- 
rat promising to bring for her fine clothes of 
the Deccan that would become her body. Mala- 
vani is not to be deceived; she says she wil] pro- 
cure thousand such clothes, and wear silk  pal- 
tola to please her beloved. 


When all her attempls to dissuade Dhola 
from his project failed, she) bound Dhola by a 
promise that he would not leave her while 
awake. She gives up sleep and Dhola gets no 
opportunity. Dhola’s mind travels to the land 
of his bride of the desert, and becomes discon- 
solate when the rainy season sets in after waiting 
for two long months of summer. Dhola dreams 
of Pugal and the charms of the desert in the 
rainy season : 


Bajriyan harialiyan bichi bichi belan phul; 

Jau bhart buta-au bhadrav-au Muru-des amu. 
Dhar neelt dhan oundri, shari gah-gah~ gamar; 
Maru-des suhaman—u sanvani sanji var. 

[Green is the land with bajra, and bela creepers 
are in flower here and there in their midst. If 
it rains in the month of Bhadra the Maru coun- 
try beats other climes in beauty. 
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The earth is blue (dark green), but pal while 
is the beloved; homes of villagers re~ound with 
the noise of joyous activity; the cvening of 
Skravan must be very charming.] 

(5) 

Dhola keeps his camel ready in harness [or 
departure, but Malavani keeps her vigil. She 
approaches the camel and tries to tempt the 
beast with a good fedd and tender care if it pre- 
tend to be lame, and thus delay the departure 
of Dhola. The camel, high-spirited and true to 
salt like a Rajput, gives her at first a rebuff say- 
ing, “I myself have left Just now my mate in 
tears and loneliness. If I do not carry out the 
errand of my melik J shall be visited with the 


Creator’s curse.” However, the tears of a lady 
in distress melted the heart of the beasy,y aud 
shdok Ais loyalty. The camel prelended to h.' 


lame by dragging one leg behind ; hut its trick 
was exposed by Dhola’s mother. Malavani over- 
hears Dhola’s words, and tears wash down the 
cdllyricm of her eyelids. She sighs ami -ays 
to herself in bitter mortification : 
Dungar-kera vahala, aunchha kera neha; 
Vaheta vaha-i utamla, jhatak dikhav-i chheh. 
[The mountain torrent and the = affection of (a 
faithless lover that flow in mad impetuo-ify al 
the start, snap off too soon.] 


One night Malavani fell dead asleep. and 
Dhola pur his feet on the stirrup. The 
neighs to give a warning to Malavani, 
kettle-dium of departura roars at the gale, Vlalo- 
vani hurries disconsolate to the window, and 
sses only the back of Dhola urging the camel io 
speed. Malavani’s mind pursues the  iruant 
lover through hills and desert. and enquires of 
jal tree in green verdure : 

“Without water in the desert how is that thou. 
keepest so green? Is there untimely rains, or did my 
beloved water thee on his way?” 


camel 


and the 


The jal replies, “There has been neither untimely 
shower, nor has your lover sprinkled me. Dhola passed 
beneath my shade, and tied his camel to my branch.” 

From her lonesome palace Malavani Tet» 
loose her sugga (parrot) to carry a false news 
of her death to turn back Dhola. The parrot 
sighted him while he was crushing the wig of a 
tree to make a tooth-brush for cleansing mouth 
in the mofning near a tank between Chand. ri 
and Bundi. Dhola hears the news numoved, and 
‘tells the parrot to do him a service; namely, to 
so back and have the funera] ceremony of Mala- 
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vani terformed with nine maunds of sandal 
wood and one maund of agaru! The parrot 


gives him blessing to attain his object, and re- 
turns to Narwar. When the parrot came back 
with a sample of Dhola’s concern for her, she 
fell to lamentation : 

Sue pours forth her heart thus: 

“Ok God! Why didst thou not make me a babul 
of the desert so that my beloved m'ght cut a branch 
of it to make a whip for his camel, and thereby I 
might fee] his touch? . . . 

“Ch God! Why didst thou not make me a dark 
cloud sa that I might from above protect Salha Kumar 
(Dholc: in his journey from the rays of the sun? .. . 

“Trerewellf! Oh beloved of a strange clime (pardest) 
hike tLe surahi (earthen bottle) of wine in the hands 
ef a crunkard in intoxication, you have drunk out of 
me to cke lees and broken out the bottle to pieces.” 


(6) 

leanwhile Dhola reaches tha bank of the 
Pushkar, and beyond it lay the vast expanse of 
sends, ~vhere the camel alone is to stand by him 
not only as his mount but also his friend, philo- 
copher and guide. Those who know the Desert 
know full well that the camel and the camel- 
vider heve their own language to talk, and so none 
shoul= be surprised when Dhola and his camel 
on their way speak in poetic Dingal ! 

Chola urges the came! to drink deep, as he 
woulc rave to go without water ahead, saying : 

“Taou wilt not drink out of small hollows of 
scanty water. Where shall I find for thee another 
large and brimful tank?” 

"hs came] retorts: 

“Verily this is an ill-favoured land where camels 
get no grass but only thorny brambles.”, i 


Fhola cajoles his camel to make a kalewa 
(brealcfast) with the founder of the karil. . The 
came. is adamant, and says he would not eat 
wretched karil even if he has to make fifty fasts. 
Dhola remonstrates : 


“Faraha, des suhaman-au je moo-n sasar badt; 
Anta sarikhau ak gini, jali kariran jhadi” 

[Oh camel! Blessed is this land where lies my 
f=ther-in-law’s house. . Consider the ak (Sans. 
c.:enda, a poisonous herb eaten only by goats 
enc camels) of this country as am (mango fruit), 
enc the karil as the flowering kadamba (a 
=nvourite of lovers).] 


Jn the way from Pushkar to Pugal Dhola 
meéls 2 lonely goatherd (gadaria) tending his 
flock in frolicsome mood. 
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“Ho! Youngman of shining white teeth, whither 
dost thou hie on camel’s back braving the biting cold 
wind of the desert? Have you a sweet wife (mugdha) 
to meet?” 


Wrapped in poetic reverie and bereft of 
common sense, Dhola was startled and poetry 
oozed out of his lips: 

“The tree of Maru cast off its bark out of a 
piece of which God created the moon, and put it too 
high in sky (as luck would have it!).” 


Unfortunately the simple rustic could make 
out “Maru” only frdm Dhola’s graceful smeta- 
phor, and he said in exultation. 

“Now you have to hear something unpleasant 
from me. Maru is my companion, Maru is the sharer 
of my affection.” 

At this Dhola became un-nerved and _ crest- 
fallen thinking that Maru wes a lost game. The 
more sensible camel rebukes him sharply : “This 
Maru must be another woman ; the gadaria tells 
a lie.” Dhola with a heavy heart moved for- 
ward, and fell in with a Charan sent by Umra (of 
Sindh), who had an evil «ye on the Bride of the 
Desert. The Charan deceitfully says to Dhola. 

“Alas! Maru for whom you, over head and ears 
in love, are hurrying is now an old hag with white 
hairs.” 

Dhola felt depressed and unable 
for hims!f, he says to the camel, 

“What shall I tell the people of Narwar now after 
returning?” 


to decide 


The camel’s patience reaches its limit, and 
snubs his master again for listening to the words 
of wicked men and rustics and falling into their 
trap. But the mind of Dhola yet wavers like the 
leaf of a pepul tree and he pulls back the reins 
of his camel homeward. At this critical moment 
Bishu Charan appeared to reassure Dhola about 
Marabani. He thus argues with Dhola and ex- 
tols the beauty and virtues of women of the Maru 
country : 

“Marabani was one and a half years old when her 
husband was of three. If her youth is gone, how is it 
that you are still in full bloom of youth?” 

“(Marabani) is pure in character like the tide of 
the Ganges; in intelligence (mati) she is Saraswati; 
and in conduct (sila) a Sita. There is no woman to 
compare with her. . . « Her large eyes are like those 
of a khanjan bird, whose restless movements captivate 
ethe on-looker. One woman of Maru is worth giving 
One hundred thousand Iraqi horses in exchange.” 
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But Dhola is not convinced. He says to the 
Charan : 

“Don’t say misleading words only to please the 
mind of another (para-mana-ranjan karan-i). Tell me 
exactly what you have seen of her.” 

The Charan continues : 
“Thal bhura, ban jhankhora, naht su champau jaa 
Guno sugandhi Marabi, mahaki sahu banara-i. 


Maru see dekhi nahin, an mukh doy nayananha 
Thori so bhole pada-i, dinayar ugantanha 


Maru-des wpanniyan, sar jayaun paddhriyanha 
Kadua bol na janahi, meetha bolaniyanha.” 

(“Thal is grey; its heath is barren and no champa 
flower blooms there; yet the virtues of Maru 
women make its wilderness fragrant . . . I have 
not seen the face of a second woman hike hers. 
Yes, when the god of Light appears in early 
dawn, it has an illusory vision resembling some- 
what the beauty of Marabani. . . . Women born 
in Maru country have tall and straight stature 
like arrows. Harsh speech they know not, speak- 
ing always soft and sweet . . ."] 

Dhola rewards Bishu Charan with a muhar 
and sends him forward to break the news o/ his 
arrival at Pugal before sun-set. He becomes 
impatient, and pressing the poor camel between 
his thighs, deals ten strokes at a time on its back 
in his anxiety to reach Pugal before the brids of 
the desert retires to sleep. He cajoles the camel 
when strokes fail : 

Karaha, Vaman rup kari, chinhu chalne pag puri; 

Tun thakau, hun usanau, bhuin bhari, ghar duri. 
[f.e., “Oh camel, be like Vamana (Vishnu) and 
cover the distance with the four legs. Thou art 
fatigued, and I too am tired; whereas distance is 
long, and the destination a far cry.”] 

The came] tells him to be patient, 
own turban tight and let loose the reins. 


(7) 

When rolling clouds gathered thick on the 
cvening sky, Dhola at last reached the outskirts 
of Pugal. He gets a rebuff from a man at the 
well in return for his words of sympathy for the 
sweating wretch who retorts ; 

“Go your own way. You need not have any head- 
ache fow me. I work at the well till midnight to 
fill the reservoir.” 


On the sixteenth day after DRola’s 
Rajah Pingal gave him 
Marabani. On the second day of their departure 


tie his 


arrival, 


leave to depart with, 


Ai 


Dhola with his party halted in a place whene at 
night the pihuna serpent attracted by the scent 
of musk from Marabani’s mouth, drank off by 
its breath the life of the sleeping lady. Dhola 
prepares to burn himself with the corpse of Mara- 
bani. At this time a Jogi with his female counter- 
part appears and rebukes him : 

“Nar narisun kyaun jala-i, narsuin nari jalunta 

Salha Kumar, Jogi kaha-i ahalau kema marania.” 

[With man a woman burns herself; why should a 

man burn himself with a woman? Oh, Prince, why 

should you die in vain?) 

At this Dhola gets angry and tells the Jogi 
to go his own way, and not interfere with other 
men’s affairs. However, at the entreaty of the 
Jogin, the Jogi restores Marabani to lie. 

Dhola now decided to travel unencumbered 
with only Marabani on his own camel. Some of 
his retinue were given leave to go back to Pugal, 
the rest were asked to come up with haggages in 
the rear. Spies of wicked Umra took this news 
to their master. Umra pursued Dhola and Maru 
with a large cavalcade. Marabani, a child of the 
desert, scented danger as she could understand 
from dust that some horsemen must be coming 
behind them. | 

In the meantime Umra overtakes the camel 
of Dhola and shouts from his halting place. 
“Thakur, why travel alone ? Come and Ict us 
have ammal.” Dhola makes his came] knee] down 
to rest, ties its twjo hind legs—and handing over 
the; reins and whip to Marabani to stand waich 
at a distance, joins Umra’s party. Umra cordially 
treats him to opium, wine and music. A dommi 
(female musician) of Marabani’s peehar (fathcr's 
place) happened to be with the party of Umra. 
She communicates by the times of her tontri 
(vind) a warning to the jonely lady exposed to 
danger by Dhola’s indiscretions : 

“The tantri is playing jhan jhan merrily;  hus- 
band is drinking wine with Umra, and the camel lying 
to rest . . . This a desolate place in the Thal. Now 
the wife is to be snatched away, and husband killed, 
What foolery is this? Shun the stranger, Oh Mara- 
bani, you were once a very clever girl. If you care 
for your husband, strike th- camel with the chhri.” 

Marabanj becomes agitated and whips the 
camel, vihich at oncg dashes forward with tied 
legs. Surprised at it Dhola leaves the company 
in a hurry to catch his camel, and learns of 
Umra’s treachery from Marabani. They mounted 
the camel without remembering that its two legs 
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were tied. Umra also leapt on the back of his 
horse and with a straight Khurasanj sword  gal- 
loped after the fleeing couple. But Dhola’s came] 
was no ordinary animal. On iwo legs the camel 
outstripped the horse of Umra and folrtunately, 
a Charan who was passing that way shouted out 
to Dhola, 

“What is your business herc? How is it that you 
two are on the camel's back, and yet its legs are tied?” 

Dhola gives a knie to the friendly bard, who 
cut the strap and went his own way with an 
errand from Dhola to tell Umra as he had seen 
them. Nexi day when the sum was above the 
horizon, the Charan met Umra and on being ques- 
tioned tells him that he saw the camel of Dhola 
wiih its hind-legs tied cross the slope of the Ara- 
vala mountain, and that he with his own hand 
cul the strap at Dhola’s request. “Hava pity on 
your horses. Dhola is nearing Narwar,” says 
the Chazan to Umra. 


(3) 


Dhcla at last reachad Narwar in safety ; but’ 


his lot must have been anything but enviable as 
the target of emulating attentions of Malavani and 
Marabani. One day the volcano of “eminine vitu- 
_perative became active with helpless Dhola as a 
reluctan; listener.. Malavani was the first to 
burst forth thus: 

My God! May I burn such a country where water 
ean be hed only from deep wells, and where at mid- 
night moaning voices kuhakkara (fatigue-relieving cry 
of men working at wells), are heard as if somebody 
is dead . . Where for the sake of drawing water 
husbane leaves wife at the dead of night . . . where 
water docs not feel (at the ghat of tanks and baolis 
as In Malwa), the soft touch of fair damsels of kun- 
kum (bright red) complexion. ° 

Baba! Do not give me in marriage to Maruan— 
(cquivaient of Calcutta Mero, applied to all, up- 
country people. particularly from Marwar)—, who are 
rustic simpletons preoccupied with their flocks, with 
whom I shall have to live in the Thal, and go about 
with a kuhrada (hatchet to cut brambles for fuel) on 
my shoulders, a ghada (water-vessel of earth) on my 
head, and in my hand a kachaula (a saucer to collect 
water for filling the pot). I should rather remain a 
kunwari than be thrown to die of drudgery in carrying 
water in such a country, where piyana serpents abound, 
where the karil and unt-kantra (thorny camel-shrub) 
pass for trees; where ak and phog (shrubs of dwarfish 
wild berry) only provide shade; where the bread of 
Shurat® (erten even now) satisfies hunger! 
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Baurat or Bhurué is called in derision as mal 
of Marwar (revenue to the Mughal court). Tt is a 
@ 
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Oh .Maru! your couniry is a land of unrelieved 
calamities, having eithcr a uchala (a temporary migya- 
tion bag and baggage in years of scarcifyy) or scanty 
rains (aberasan), or a visitation locusts (tiddi); a 
country where blankets are only available to serve as 
upper and lower garments (pehiran-audan); where 
water hes in a depth of sixty purist; where people are 
nomads knowig no other delicacies except the milk 
of sheep and goats. 


Marabani listens and frets, and vents her 
spleen in a comparatively feebly reply : 


“All tracts are pleasant except the ill-favoured” 


Malwa, 


I burn the face of the country, where water-moss 
(sevar) covers water; where troupes of young women 
out for fetching water (pantharin) do not move to 
and fro, and one does not hear the cheering refrain 
of music of the well. 


IT burn the face of the country where men are dull 
and ill-humoured (phikriya); where not a ga@uri 
{woman of very fair complexion) is to be found; 
and where every house seems to be always m the 
mourning dlack.” 

Marabanji deals a capita] stroke of superio- 
rity complex of the North by concluding with : 
Maru kanmint Dikhani ghar Hari diyaa tau hoyi 
[It igs only by the grace of Hari that any man of 


the southern country* ig favoured with a lady 
of the Desert (aru) im his household.] 


Dhola tries to be fair, though Jeaning  deci- 
sively in favour of Maru: He says : 

Dest surangau, bhuin nual, na dtyan dosa Thanlah: 
Ghart ghart chand-badanniyan, neer chada-i kamalanh. 


[The country is charming though land is dry. 
Don’t blame the Thal; because like blooming 
lotuses on water moon-faced damsels grace every 
household there.] 








weed growing about 2 feet tall in the rainy season. It 
bears small fruits in bunches with thorny rinds. The 
kernel of this fruit is eaten by making flour of it. 

+ Puris (Sans. Purush) ig a term of measurement 
for depth or height used in Rajputana and U.P. The 
word Pursa is used in some parts of U.P. to denote 
height from the toe of a standing person to the tip of 
the middle finger of his hand lifted upward, z.¢., about 
five cubits, ‘al 

t Dhola-Maru ra Duha, text, pp. 258-60. 

* The word dikhinit ts not used here in the sense 
of a Dececani. It means all regions of south of the 
Thal (Jaisalmir region). It is a weakness of the 
people of the North to associate ugliness, dull wit and 
bad manners always with the South. A Delhi shop- 
keeper once gave me the compliment of Dakmni when 
I proved too tough for him 36 years back, though as 
fegards manners, Delhi people are only ganwars 
{churls) in the estimation of courtly Lucknow! 
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GANDHI AND THE NEW WORLD 


The picture of tha landscape and ihe hard 
life of the Tha] as depicted in this poem re- 
mains unsurpassed in Hindi literature. And the 
picture is as realistic in this century as it was 
several centuries ago. 


If any one cares to descry a mystic strain in 
this poem he may take Dhola as the symbol of a 
restless Lover, the camel as guide and Superior 
Intelligence, Marabanj as the Beloved whose 
abode is in the Thal of human heart, an oasis in 
the lonely desolation of life. Is there a traveller 
on the path of Love, human or divine, who does 
not lose his commonsense, commits mistakes, be- 
come impatient of himself and of every thing jn 
the world when he is too near the bourne of his 
journey? There is pathos in Dhola’s cry, “Bhuin 
bhari, ghar duri’, that finds an echo in the heart 
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of man when urging the camel of the caravan 
of life desperately forward to its destined eval, 
real or illusory ‘ 

Historians of Rajputana shall have to no 
for life and light of history im the hi.herto 
neglected bardic literature and folk-songs i’ ht 
care to make History humane with human 
touches. 


].. 
he 
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+ A considerable volume of this literature hus 
been published in Rajputana and Gujarat. We ate 
heavily indebted to the Nagri-pracharini Sabhu, 
Banaras, for publishing historical and poetic woik- 
Dingal with translation in modern Hindi. I have u-.a 
throughout the text of Dhola-Maru 7a Duha, public! 
by the Sabha. It appears to be a model of indu-try, 
learning and intellectual honesty, giving us @ Viue 
range of variants in MSS. My translation conic:.ui- 
to the Hindi version of the editors cxcept that i 1s 
free here and there for keeping closer to the spi‘ o! 
the original. | 


GANDHIJI AND THE NEW WORLD 


By BUOYLAL CHATTERJEE 


THERE is a remarkable line in the Gita wherein it is 
written that the soul in man, is, as it were, made of 
faith, and whatever is that faith, he is that and that 
is he: Sraddhamayo ’yam purusho yo ych-chraddhayt 
sa eva sah. Men live in accordance with their philo- 
sophy of life. Aldous Huxley has rightly remarked 
that if we think wrengly our being and our actions 
will be unsatisfactory. 

It is, therefore, necessarv that we should have 
a conception of what good life means. His uniform 
‘xperienee had convinced Gandhiji that there is no 
other God than Truth and that the only means for the 
realisation of Truth is the ability to love the meanest 
of creation as oneself. In the final chapier of his auto- 
biography, Gandhiji wrote: 

“To sec the universal and all-pervading Spirit 
of Truth face to face one must be able to love the 
meanest of creation as oneself.” 

Truth and non-violence are the two great prin- 
tiples the observance of which even in our smallest 
actions constitutes good life. This is the ideal that 
Gandhiji set before his countrymen to be followed 
by them in all fields of life. The India of his dream 
was a Free India where it is the individual who is the 
unit and the independence of every unit, be it the 
humblest of the nation, would be a living reality. 
Walt Whitman, the great American poet, wrote in his 
Leaves of Grass: . 

Underneath all, dividuals, 
{ swear nothing is good to me now that ignores 
individuals... 


“belter society was to grow up. 


This is in perfect harmony with Gandbocs 
thought. Gandhiji did not believe in the doctrine ot 
utilitarianism which means the greatest good of 1h: 
greatest number. His words are: 

‘The well-being of everyone’—Sarvodaya- - url 

“he weak first’ are the rules for man. We call cu- 

selves bipeds and human, but have not yet boon 

able to give up the nature of quadruped- 
the brute. 

The independence that Gandhiji fought for «ss 
never exclusive. ‘If individual ceases to count vies 
is left of society?’ This is the burden of his songs 
which occurs egain and again in all his sayings abd in 
all hig writings. 

All that Gandhiji wrote and did was inspiie. ov 
Ieve—the love for the Jowliest of his fellow-beine- 1: 
is the great historian Toynbee who writes: 

“We may also conclude that individuality os 

a pearl of great moral price, when we opserv (1. 

moral enormities that oecur when this pew: 1s 

trampled in the mire.” 

Gandhiji looked at the daily destruction of ynou- 
perty, life and truth in the last war and naturally 
concluded that only a new respect for the humblest 
individual and his rights could create an organic sot: iy 
based on the principles of liberty and justice. 

But the existing institutions based on tradiiion 
and authority had to be so fundamentally changed «as 
to embody an all-embracing reverence for life if a 
So Gandhiji in hix 
society based on 


A 


syed 


effort to reconstruct the new 


a’ 


~ reverene> for human personality put before us his 
Corstructive Programme. The first item in this pro- 
-graminine ig Communal Unity which implies that every 
Indiaa should have the same regard for other faiths 
as Le has for his own. The second item—the Removal 
of VJatouchability—ealls on every Hindu to befriend 
the Earijang in their ‘awful isolation” The third item, 
Proni sition, takes into consideration the fates of lakhs 
of men and women who are labouring under the curse 
of n:oxicants and narcotics. The revenue collected 
frorn excise is condemned by Gandhiji as ‘tainted 
morey’—because alcoholism involves the physical and 
moral degeneration of our fellow-brethren. The only 
value on earth is the value of lives of men and if 
alecholism eauses degeneration of body and soul in 
the Ives of our brethren then Prohibition is a cate- 
goric’| imperative. In the words of Alexis Carrel: 

“After all, the purpose of civilisation is not 
‘ha progress of science and machines, but the 
~rogress of man.” 

The fourth item in the Constructive Programme 
is Khadi. The inclusion of khadi ig again inspired by 
the gacrous impulse to see Indian humanity free 
from 2rushing poverty. Gandhiji writes in his Construc- 
tive Programme: 

“Khadi to me is the svmbol of unity of 
-nlian humanity, of its economic freedom and 
equaLty and, therefore, ultimately, in the poetic 
cxpression of Jawaharlal Nehru, ‘the livery of 
inlia’s freedom’.” 

The ninth item ‘Women’ proclaims that ‘wives 
shoul: rot be dolls and objects of indulgence, but 
should be treated as honoured comrades in common 
servir>,’ 

The thirteenth item Economic Equality means, in 
the words of Gandhiji: 

“The levelling down of the few rich in whose 
haads is eoncentrated the bulk of the nation’s 
wealth on the one hand, and the levellmg up of 
the semi-starved naked millions on the other.” 
Thus, we find that every item in the Constructive 

Progrimme of Gandhiji was inspjred-by his impulse 
to dentify himself with the least of his countrymen 
end kis respect for the individual and his rights which, 
in ha words of Bertrand Russel, ‘modern feeling 
dem ands.’ But creation involves destruction. The old 
valle. must give place to new. Institutions based on 
authority and tradition has to be replaced by institu- 
tions based on liberty and justice. 

And so Gandhiji had to be an iconoclast. It was 
hig fearless freedom of thought that made him merci- 
lesz to privileged established institutitons and comfort- 
able kabits. His immense respect for human personality 
mace his thoughts revolutionary, destructive and 
terrib’e. In the political field he taught us to take 
the path of Civil Disobedience if the State in arro- 
ganze tries to impose its will on the judgment of the 
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people. or, Gandhiji wrote: ‘Parliaments have ne 
power or tven existence independently of the people’ 
In the economic field, he taught us that machines that 
would displace human labour and that would conten- 
trate power in a few hands should have no room in a 
Tree India. Against the authority of husbands and 
fathers to deal with their wives and children in an 
arbitrary way he taught us to rebel. A young man of 
fifteen who was forced to marry a girl of seventeen 
against his wish by his father asked for Gandhiji’s 
advice a3 to what he should do. And Gandhiji in the 
article “The Tragedy of a Young Couple” wrote: 


“My advice to this young man is that, if he has 
the courage, he should repudiate the marriage.” 
Again he says: 


‘Tf I was born a woman, I would rise in 
rebellion against any pretension on the part of man 
that woman is born to be his plaything.” 


Thus if we examine Gandhiji’s thoughts minutely 
ve arrive at the conclusion that he dcemed two virtues 
as major virtues. These are understanding and com- 
passion. Like Socrates he insisted without modification 
and compromise that a man must order his hfe by 
the guidance of his own intellect without any regard 
for mandates of external authority. We quote the 
following words from his article, “The Purdah,” puc- 
lished in Young India about thirty years ago: 


“Tt seems to me that we must test on the anvil 
of reason everything that is capable of being tested 
by it, and reject that which does not satisfy it even 
though if may appear in an ancient garb.” 


Thus Gandhiji was indifferent to authority and 
careless of the well-tried wisdom of ages if they did 
not satisfy hig intellect. Of course, there are truths 
which cannot be proved by reason and can be realised 
only by faith. Gandhiji had a living faith in God 
whose existence can neither be proved nor disproved 
by intellect. That he rejected neither reason nor faith 
only proves that he had no dogma, that he could 
unhesitatingly go where truth Iced him and that his 
mind wag not imprisoned within the walls of cast-iron 
theories. It was because his life was guided by his 
intellect that he could be so merciless to authority as 
such, 


Thus Gandhiji believed with Bertrand Russel and 
Aldous Huxley—two of his greatest contemporaries— 
that good life is that life which is guided by knowledge 
and inspited by love. Mere intellect will Jead us 
nowhere. In the field of intellect man has been a 
dazzling success and the world is threatened by the 
third war. Mere love unless accompanied by intelli- 
gence is abortive. As Huxley says, ‘We must be 
intelligently virtuous.’ Understanding and compassion 
“were so remarkably blended in Gandhiji’s dynamic 
personality} 


By Mrs. SAROJINI SINHA 


_ Dawn was just breaking over the beautiful valley of 
Kashmir, as our plane ‘took off. The weckly flight 
rom Srinagar to Ladakh takes place at six in the 
morning, as the weather conditions then, are most 
favourable for flyng over tthe high mountain chain 
of the Western Hamalayas. Soon the green fertile 
plains were left behind and we were in the midst of 
bleak, towering mountains. They rose below us, bare, 
rugged and grim, To ‘the left was the mighty snow- 
covered Nanga Parbat (26,620 ft,), the Naked Moun- 
_ tain, so called because nothing can grow on it and it 
is quite bare. It dwarfed the other peaks even though 
many of these were over 17,000 ft. high. This range 
of mountains cuts off Ladakh from the rest of India 
and once we cross it, we are in a ‘lotally different 
country. 


Tue LAND 
Ladakh, with Tibet, can boast of being the h-ghest 
/ inhabited country in the world. Grain is cultivated 
"in places at a height of 15,000 ft. above sea-level. The 
highlands of Tibet are continued into Ladakh and the 
same rivers flow ‘through both the countries. Hence, 
the scenery, climate and physical features of the two 
countries have much in common. 

Ladakh forms part of the Sta‘e of Kashmir, soak 
the contrast between the two is remarkable. Kashm‘r 
has a regular rainfall and the heavy winter snow-fall 
provides the water necessary to make it a green 
country of woods and pastures. But the rain clouds 
from the Sou'h are intercepted by the range of high 
mountains, and on crossing them one enters a land of 
bleak wastes where there is practically no rainfall. 
Ladakh is a vast arid plateau, consis‘ing of a desert 
of bare crags and granite dust. The landscape oftcn 
appears bizarre, with plains of glar:ng, hot, yellow 
sand, against a background of cool, white snow- 
covered mountains. In this country the Sahara and 
the Alps often are in incongruous proximity with 
each other. 

In this arid desert area, there are no forests or 
pas:ures and over vast stretches not even a blade of 
grass grows. There being no natural growth of forests, 
trees have to be artificially planted and _ carefully 
tended. Even wood for fuel and for building purposes 
has to be very carefully grown in walled gardens called 
baghs. Without care no trees could attain to maturity 
as they would be either devoured by the ever-hungry 


sheep and goats or would dry up in the hot pitiless 


sun, | 
The atmosphere of this table-land is very thin, as 

it is almost devoid of moisture and dugt part-cles. The 

air is unbelievably clear and far-off- objects appear 


quite near. There is no atmospheric effect to give any eand mountain slopes. 


idea of distance and all places seem equally far. A 


strangely unreal effect is produced by this lack of ha 
perspective. The skies are cloudless and of a brilliant, a 
vivid blue, Due to ithe thinness of the atmosphere the 7 


variations in temperature are very great. Rocks ei © 


posed to the sun’s rays may be too hot ito lay the ~~ 
hand on, while in the shade it may be freezing. During ; *| 
the course of the day one is in danger of sultcra ae 3 
from either heat stroke or frost bite. 


land is carefully cultivated. 


deal of | 


Operation in this barren land and a great 
patien’, laborious work is needed to construct 


The glacier-fed streams often have to be tapped high 


up, before they are swallowed and lost in ‘he thirsty) 


sands.” Some of.the cliffs along which these canals. 4 
are carried appear at first glance to ba inaccessible and ~ 
it is only unremitting toil and perseverance which» 
makes irrigation works of this nature possible. “at 
The area of Ladakh is 37,000 square miles and ~~ 
the population 80,000 which means that “he density” 
of population is only 2 per square mile. 
peaks are over 18,600 ft. high and this makes com- 
munication between different parts of the country. 
very difficult. There are hardly any motorable roads 
and as in the past, the horse and the yak provide the © 
only means of transport. The latter is a kind of 
baffalo, covered with a thick fur and very sure-footed 
on ice, hence, useful when crossing the higher passes 
The difficult terrain and lack 
of good means of communications have contributed 
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These tiny green oases se 
are so sharply defined from the surrounding county = 
that one traveller wrote, “They look like little bits of . 
soma other country cut out with a pair of scissers ~ 
and dropped into the desert!” Agriculture is a diffieult 


irrigation cangls, which alone make cultivation possible. 
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_  % happy contrast to the grim, forbidding moun- 
ins which form their. native land, the Ladakhis, as 


>. 


the. >ecple of Ladakh “are called, are a happy and. 


_ good-natured people. Even a stranger is greeted with 
©@ heart> joolay, the Tibetan equivalent of salaam, 
-and-a cheerful smile. The people are Mongolians and 
“belong £o the same racial stock as their neighbours, 
_the “Tibetans. Buddhism is the predominant religion 
in the vest while in the east thereé-are a large number 
me) » Moh-mmadans. But, in Ladakh, the. dress, language 
“and war of life of the Buddhists and Muslims is very 
Much tRe same and it is difficult ito distinguish the 


‘ 


trom the other, 


~A Ladakhi woman wearing perak 


; e= <The dresses of the men and women greatly 
‘Tese mble each other, and from a distance it is difficult 
to maxe out the sex of persons. The men’ wear a sort 
of robe reaching up-to the ankles- and covering the 
‘arms 1p ‘to the wrists. This is called a ghuncha. The 
women wear a shapeless gown, also covering the whole 
body and reaching up to the - ankles, In | addition 
‘Pyjamas and heavy shapeless boots are worn by both 
men =«n@ women, The same dress is worn in winter 
‘and. summer. In addition’ most women- have a fur 


wrap draped over their shoulders. The garments are. 
prevailing colours 


‘ade of home-spun woolens, The 
‘Bre black and shades of red, extending all the way 


. Pia. 
. . . 


Re ee Bee? 2 wear little ¢loth 


the two sons next to hi 


fiery red to maroon. Both — 
t h caps, resembling fe 
two turned-up:ear-flaps on both 


to what one miay expect, these caps suit the women 


and give their cheerful faces a. piquant charm. On 
ceremonial oecasions, ‘as on~ festivals, instead 


ment known as the perak, It consists of a piece of red 


leather or cloth, studded with flat, green turquoises; - S: 
it is almost two feet in length and about 8 ins, broad 


at the top and tapers down to a few inches at the 


bottom, No married women is without her pesak. The 
older men keep pigtails though this is no longer much 
in vogue. ok Bee oe Loe eC 


Ladakh is one of the few areas in” the ~ world — 
practised. till . very 


where polyandry ‘was widely 
he basis of this kind of marriage was the 
inheritance by which the. eldest 

ily estate and was oblige 


not allowed ito 


shared the est brother and wer 


minor husbands. If there were more than two younger * 


id not shara the fami 


upon as the sole owner of the family property. The 
children of these marriages recognised. all the husbands 
of their mother as their father, but paid more respect 
to the eldest as the head of ‘the family. The system 


of polyandrous marriages: will appear strange to most . 


people, but has the merit of keeping the population 
within reasonable limits in an unfertile regon, This 
custom is no longer popular and’ very few marriages 
of this nature are now contracted. Also with the 


passing of a new law of inheritance recently, the family 


estate is divided among all the brothers and the un- 
married sisters in, a fixed proportion. 
younger brothers are free to have the‘r own wives and 
families. . ae aps 5: lee 3 

The chief Ladakhi food consists of roasted - and 
pounded flour mixed in Tibetan tea and drunk hot. 
The chief grains used are wheat, barley and grim, ‘a 


_-kind of quick-ripening barley. Tibetan tea is made - 


with butter and salt, instead of milk and sugar. This. 
mixture tastes Ike hot soup “and is quite palatable. 
Chung, a liquor made from fermented grim and 
tasting like cider, is also used as a drink, “ye 
: Tur Monks anp Monasteries ; 
-» Ladakh . 
is without its monks ahd monastery, The | monasteries, 
known locally as gumpas, are often built on. the 


summits of high and isoldted peaks; and. command — 
They have 
Salen yoke 


extensive views over stony desolation, 
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Hence, the 
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is a very religious country and no village <4 
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© walle ae sSreclancaec Sper aaeries “ehich - 
F charadtieitie of ‘Tibetan architecture. Prayer 
fog ES, that is, flags with ‘prayers’ written on them, 
flutter ‘fromthe roof tops. In the inner sanctum~ are 
mages* of Gautama Buddha and of other gods’ and 
goddesses, many of which are plated with gold and 
silver. The paintings and images of Buddha~ have 
beautiful, calm features and sublime expressions. The 
< hangings and banners are of wonderful workman- 
ship and rich material. Porvraits of © Buddha are 
Painted * on. them’also. The wooden altars and other 
articles: are finely carved: or have birds;~ flowers. and 
n nals, “executed. on them in brilliant eclours. Every 
Gur mpa has-a collection of Buddhist manuscripts, some 
of which are of great antiquity.. Also. there are a 
number of musical ins'ruments like the drum, trumpet 
and -bell which are used during ‘prayers. In addition 
o these* there are sacred vessels, in which holy water 
coloured -with sweet-smelling saffron is placed as an 
0 fering before the. idols and images. 


We were fortunate enough ‘to be present.at an 
im nportatit. prayer and saw the servi¢e conducted. wi ith 
solemn rites by the abbot, who sat on a raised dias 
vith’ two rows of monks on either side of him. There 
vere little raised tables in front of all for ‘the holy 
Boks bells and other religicus articles. The prayers 
were intoned in solemn unison and at. intervals 
galengs, the Tibetan trumpets, were blown. The air 
was fragrant with burning incense. The prayers were 
very long and Tibetan tea was served to all in small 
bowls by the little boy monks who.sat whispering alt 
the back. In spite of this mundane touch, the calm 
duskiness of the, temple was solemn with prayer and 
vorship, The exalted faces of the monks and abbots 
had a remote detached look, as if their minds were in 
ommunion with God. 
~-Tt is said that a sixth of the population of Ladakh 
is in.the Church as almost every family, whether 
wealthy or poor, contributes at least one of its mem- 
pers to the priesthood. The priests are known as 
amis and recognize the Dalai Lama, at, Lhasa in 
Tibet, as their spiritual head. Every: lama has to 
undergo training in Lhasa, which may last for anything 
from three to fifteen years, depending on the aptitude 
for assimilating the instructions given. There are two 
elasses of monks in each lamasery. There are in the 
first place’ the working monks: who attend to the 
emporal interests of the monastery. They cultivate 
e monastery lands, collect the rent of the monastery 
tenants, engage in trade on behelf of the lamasery 
and attend to such other activities: The second and 
higher class is composed of spiritual monks who 
devote themselves to. religious contemplation. The 
g: pas are very well endowed, as theechurch is a 
P opular institution and receives an annual donation 
from every family, either in cash or in kind. 


In some cases tthe . gumpas have as their heads 


~ 


veep Y kdlg. Sah By as hana or + fhcenattindel 

“It is believed that after a man has attained a high 
pitch of. virtue, he may either alftain Nirvana—absorp= — % 
tion into the Supreme Spirit as the Buddhist highest 


good to his fellow-men. In all Ladakh thefe are only | a 
nine kushaks. When one of them is about to die, ae 
calls around him disciples and -tells them where he 
will be reborn and the sacred signs by which they ~ 
may know him. Affer his death, his disciples go mea 
the place pointed out by him and‘search for a newly- aS: 
born child who is likely to be the most probable i= ™ 
carnation of the departed gaint. Having found hin Be 


Maantang or wall of praying stones 


they leave him with his family till he is four years 
old. Then they come back, and br:ng with them prayer ~ = :. 
books, rosaries, bells and other sacred articles among — 
which are those that belonged to the late kushak. heck 


child has to identify the property which was his in ‘the. 


last existenee, and also relate anecdotes from his past. 
If he is successful: he is acknowledged as. the kushaless™ 
and taken away Ito the gumpa of which he is to be — 
the head. Thege he-is educated in. the doctrines and. 
tenets of Buddhism and later this education is com=": 
pld‘ed in the sacred city of Lhasa.  & 
Very many people will find this belief to be & 3 
quaint and _ superstitious hang-over from .an. un- 
enlightened. age; but the kushak whom we met im= 
pressed us. with his ‘sainltliness and the calm, serene — 
expression of face which one associates with images of — 
Buddha, He may or may not be an incarnation, bub 
he is certainly a saint. Few who have come in contact 
with Kushak Bakula will fail to recognize in him a 
true follower of Buddha, ‘The Enlightened One. He 
is not only a kushak but is also the Deputy Minister 
for Ladakh in the Kashmir Government. He is the 
und'spuled leader of the people of Ladakh, by whom 
he is loved and revered as no political leader is usually 
loved or revered. He is a great social reformer and 
i is due to his efforts that polyandry has been 
abolished, the. law of inheritance changed and se 
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De wollte measures indtituted.. He | is an Se pages 
but. familiar figure in the flowing red robes of a lama 
-and the yellow pointed hat of a kushak. He visits even 
‘the most remote villages of his country on horse- 


“back, and works hard in an effort to improve the life 


“Of the people. 


MAANTANG, CHORTEM AND PRAYER-WHEEL 


Manifestations of the Ladakhi’s zeal for religion 
countryside. Outside 
€ach village, but sometimes in areas remote from 
habijation, one comes across walls of praying stones. 
They ara known as maantangs and are massive stone 
walls, sometimes as much as a mile in length. The 
- to> of the wall slopes from the centre on cither side 
- like the reof of a house. Bach one of (‘he flat stones, 
ey ich forms this roof, are elaborately carved and 
Om mani padme om, 


“ait 
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A group of chortems H 


These words are very holy to the Buddhists and are 
repeated by hem many times a day. Walking or 
roiing by a maantang, containing the%e sacred words 
Drings the same benefits in after-life as repeating 
them would bring. The road always divides on 
anproaching a maantang, so as ito accommcdate the 
travellers from either direction. The carved stones 

*o known as mani stones, and vary in size from a few 


F. imclies to two or three feet m tendh. At either end 


turret-like structure, 
of 


Cf the mani wall is a raised 
which also contains the sam2 prayer and images 
Fuddha or other deities. This is known as a mani. 
Another structure seen quite often in Ladakh is, 
what is known as a chortem. After the corpse of a 
lama or a holy man has been burnt, the ashes of the 
deceased are buried and a chortem constructed over 
is. It consis's of a raised platform with a tapering 
cone-shaped structure at the top. Th's is painted 
crange or red and may be as high as 15 feet from 
base (to top. The top is decorated with bells and 
prayer flags. Some of the chortems of, saints, found 
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jewels, . 

The prayer-wheel is a device which was much used 
formerly. It consists of a litile cylinder, containing 
rolls of prayers, and with a handle attached to it. It 
is held in the hand and \‘urned by the action of the 
wr-st. Each revolution brings the same merit to the 
user, as uttering the prayer ‘he number of times that 
it is written inside the cylinder would bring. These 
prayer wheels though at one time very popular, are 
now noi a very common sight in Ladakh. There are 
some giant prayer-wheels turned by water power, 
existing in some of the monasteries. 
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The capital, Leh, stands at a height of 11,500 feet ~, 


above sea-level and is surrounded by lofty peaks on 
all sides, The town itself stands in a narrow valley 
and js watered by the d'rcams flowing down from the 
encireling hills, The cultivated green fields and groves 
of willow and poplar form a welcome oasis in the sure 
round ng desert, Towering above the city, stands the 
old palace of the deposed kings of Ladakh, 
massive building with inleaning walls and having many 
storeys. At one time it must have been qu:te imposing 
but is now in a state of ruin. Higher up on the crags 
is a gumpa, and behind it all is a mighty snow-covered 
range, across which leads the route to Central Asia. 
At one time Leh was an important city as it was 
conveniently situated half way between the markets 
of India and those of Central Asia. In the summer, 
traders arrived at Leh from every part of India, 
Turkestan, Tibet and remote areas of Central Asia. 
Here the goods and products of the South were ex- 
changed for those of the North. Very seldom did 
caravans from India proceed North or those from 
Central Asia go South of Leh. The merchants who 
had performed the difficult and hazardous journey 
from Central Asia, disposed of ifheir goods to India 
merchants, mostly by barter, and after resting for a 
month or two started on lthe weary homeward journey. 
Lovely carpets and jewels from Yarkand and Khotan, 
porce'aln and tea from ‘Ch'na, and. wool from. Tibet 
were exchanged for Indian tea, spices and cloth, In 
those days Leh was a busy mart-and a cosmopolitan 
citv. A babel of tongues could be heard and people 
from diverse countries rubbed shoulders in its bazaars. 
But with the passing of time, and the tak ng over of 
Sinkiang by the Communists, this trade has come \to 
an end. Leh is now a_ languishing, mud-coloured, 
village w.th a population of 3,000. | 


THE Future 
The peopte of Ladakh are socially well-adjusted. 
Thera is hardly any crime and very little destitution. 
This is all. the mdte ‘remarkable as Ladakh is a poor 
country and without large ‘natural resources. There 
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i never comes across a blind, old or helpless person 
for alms. The village community has sur- 
vitality and manages multifarious activities. 

"here are no lawyers and very few doctors. The first 

‘is eine to the fact that most disputes are settled inter- 

analy by the villagers themselves, and the second due to 
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the people belonging to a hardy stock and being rela- ; : 
tively free from diseases. The complicated and diffi- —— 


cult. sy¢em of irrigation is constructed, maintained 


| ath. administered by the villagers themselves. There 


is no population problem, as the system of marriage 


ait had effectively restricted Ithe number of births. 


Br 


- world which possesses such qualities, the rest 
Me washed away by the tides of time. 


But all systems have their drawbacks and — out- 
live their usefulness, and in Ladakh as everywhere 


else, the old order is changing and a new one coming 


-jnto being. No longer are Ithe people content with 
the old way of life, which in terms of material pros- 
perity and modern amenities had very little to offer. 
The taking over of Tibdt by the Chinese Communists 
and the consequent changes are bound to have reper- 


_ cussions in Ladakh also. Hence, this remote border 
area, at one time much neglected, has at! ained to a 


( Exmnesston is the main-trait of art. 


certain degree of political importance. In keeping 
with the prevailing progressive trends, the Government 


_ Of India is opening schools and hospitals, ce 


‘roads and irrigation works and is spending 


Ladakh 


the village on Community Development ge 
it is 'o be hoped that modern - civilization ° cass 
attendant benefits will not totally disrupt the 
social order which was the basis of a healthy, e 

and stable way of life. 


KHASTAGIR’S ART 


By L-ARI DATT BHATT, MA, 
Doon School, Dehradun 


Art lies in giv- 
recesses of 
the 

is 


ing visible form to the feelings in the 
the human heart. Only that art survives in 


“In the world of today a man’s worth may be 
reckoned in terms of money. It is without subs- 
tance and ephemeral. In the ‘golden leaves of  his- 
tory progeny will come across only the names of 


those who dived deép into the heart of man and 


fathomed his weal and woe. Today our outlook may 
attach importance to outward glamour but it 1s 
devoid of true life. It is for this reason that there 


has come to be a stage of stagnation in Beeratire, art, 


= and other walks of human life) 


“Today there do exist artists who echo the sie 


of man. Khastgir is such a one. He has wieldedl 


bs 


aS, 


7 = 


peas bresh, chisel. and pen with a great success in the 


representation of all phases of the 
Hi 


& 
innermost 
i€C u Khastgir rescued | 
Indian art from the grip of traditionalism and ‘ 
loped it with his unending devotion and wone lerfu 
grasp. He has imparted meledy and life to Mm 
through his multilateral genius and varied noeg 4 
imagination. ch a 
Khastgir’s art is unique. He has successfully 
depicted all aspects of life. His pictures smiled 3 
dance and resound ups and downs of man. They h we. 
movements; and movements constitute life. We Vew 
find this in his art. There is scarcely a side” ° fF 
Indian society the experience of which he lacks. The: 
sight of a tattered beggar woman on the road could” 
not but inspire him to rush up to brush and colo Irs, 
His heart was stirred to rebel by the drooping Tne ian 
widow. His heart vibrates in harmony wilh t he 
Maedoors’ and Kisans’ struggle for life in rags 
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On a typical Friday evening at International 
House recently, the evening program opened with 
-Ratra. Sudershanim of- India, recording secretary of 
Cosmopoli'an Club, reading the new club constitution, 
then under consideration. ; 

“hen Mahmut Esat Ozan of Turkey showed color 
sledes taken in his eountry. 

Afterward, Aurelio O. Elevazo of the Philippines 
fianed on a portable record player and some of the 
lab members .danced to American music. In another 
“lacge room students:from: many lands visited in — in- 
formal groups, talking about campus events. 
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Roberta Fox (left) of Bloomington, Indiana, 
chats with Ernest, Hernandez of thee Philippines 


Meanwhile, in anodher part of the house the 
odicers of Cosmopolitan Club gathered around a table 
fer a business session, In this group were Nick Conto- 
poweos of Greece, president; Ray Maesaka of Hawaii, 
vice-president; Sako! Nilvan of “Thajland, publicity 
eyaeman; Nuran Baydan of Turkey,.social chairman; 
Fiere Boulle of France, treasurer ; Ratna Suder- 
Saaram of India, . recording « secretary; and Alice 
#ikmson of Chicago, U:S.A., correspond ng secretary. 

-In the kitchen, Shankar- Kumar Datta’ - of India 
s:ared preparations for the evening's ‘refreshments— 
coffee, tea and’ cookies. 

A visitor at the meeting familiar to ‘all was Walter 
Gurtham, counsellor for foreign students ji the Dean 
cf Students. office. A doctor of éducetion-Bernham 
lmc-vg most of the foreign students by firs’ name, and 
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along with Assistant Dean “Leo Dowling guides them i 
in whatever problems ithey face. _ — 

Burnham explained that: International House is a 
recent addition to the campus. Before it was esta- 


blished, Cosmopolitan Club meetings were held jin the 
Student Building, one of (the main buildings on the’ 


‘campus. While the. meeting rooms” there are larger 


the building contains no cooking or dining facilities. 


“The good thing -about International House,” 
Burnham. said, “is that it is epen at all tim<s to 
our students from foreign lands and ‘hey have a 


Stuaents stroll past’ the’ Union: Building at Indiana 
Un.versity, where “International Light” and inter- 
national dinners are: held 


place not only for general meetings but for small 
groups.” 


He pointed out. that International House © is 
equipped jvith table service for’ 60 persons: Using the 
kitchen faeilities, fore'gn students ean prepare their 
own national” dishés; 


Rrom time to time the students hold regional 
affairs, such as, Lain Amer'can night, a Far Eastern 
Dinner, or “Middle Tastern . soéial occasion. .Groups 
from Thailand and the Philippines ‘have held recent 
dinners, ~A. ‘separate’ organ zation, ‘known as the 
Forrign Students’ Wives~Club, tises the “facilities — of 
International louse for social Occasions. 


Foreign students have been such an’ integral part 
of Indiana University for so inany years, they attract 





A meeting of the officers of the Cosmopolitan Club. Students 
from’ France, Greece, U.S., Thailand, India and Turkey are 
present there 


hittle attention ,on the campus and in the city — of 
Bloomington where tthe University is located. 

But to make it possible for the American to learn 
more about the v-sitors from abroad and. for “the 
foreign. students to broaden their education there are 
Several programs of “two-way” education in operation. 

At an “International dinner” held’ in the fall, 
faculty members, fellow students and residents of the 
cy are invited. At the most; recent one, students 
lront ten countries outside’ the U.§.’ staged entertain- 
ment. Also held during the school year is an “Iner- 
national Night” open. to the  publie at which the 
yisiting students put on entertainment and display 
objects of art and utility they have brought. from 
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their home countries. These affairs are held in the 
Union Building, the center -of all student activities. 
Ancther program is arranged through the Y.M,C.A, 
and Y.W.C.A. In this program the’ foreign students 
are invited to spend week-ends' or longer periods. 
visiting in homes in communities around Bloomington, 
Foreign students frequently go out as ‘speakers — 
before clubs and organizations in. nearby . Indiana 
cities, ee 
While International House on ithe Indiana 
University campus is an important feature for foreign 
students, it is only a facet of a many-sided program 
designed to make them fecl at home far away from 
home.—Indiana University News Bureau. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE CHINESE CONSTITUTION 


By SUBHASH CHANDRA SARKER 


Ul 


H. ORGANIZATION oF THE NATIONAL Economy 


Crna, according to official Chinese view, is now in a 
state of transition*—the transition period would end 
‘With the establishment of socialism where every man 
would have work and would get return in proportion 
to the work done by him. “The People’s R public of 
China,” reads Article 4 of the Constitution, “by relying 
or the organs of State and the social forces, and by 
means of socialist industrialization and social’st trans- 
formation, ensures the gradual abolition of the systems 
of exploitat on and the building of a socialist society.” 


_ The economic transformation has to take place in a 
well-planned manner; 


| therefore, planning of the 
National economy has been made a fundamental obli- 


> gation of the State™ As a matter of fact, the Five-Year 


Plan for the development of the national economy of 


_ China came into operation in the beginning of 1953 


(though the text of the Plan was not made public until 
1855 when it was formally adopted by the nation’s 


Seer ' 


34, See Preamble to the Constitution. Also - Lin 
Shao-chi: Report on the Draft Constitution, p. 57. 


35. Art. 15 of the Constitution. An important 


'- Characterist¢ feature of the plans in the Communist 


countries is the mutual linking of their Five-Year 
Pians. The mouthpiece of the now defunct Cominform 
editorially wroce on Apr! 6, 1956: “Of vast importance 
for the continued strengthening of the economic might 
of the socialist camp is the fact that the new Five-Year 


Plans on which the Sov et Union ang mest of the — 


- Countries of people’s democracy have started this year, 


are drawn up on the basis of close co-operat on. This 
takes: into account the division of. labour with'n the 
socialist camp, the specific peculiarities of each coun- 


~ try, its national potentialities and economic objectives.” 


—See the editorial article entitled “Co-operation Be- 
tween Socialist Countries is Expanding and Growing 
Stronger” n the weekly For a Lasting Peace For a 
People’s Democracy, Bucharest, April 6, 1956. See also 
Vylko Chervenkov’s article on the general relation- 
ships between socialist countries in April 22, 1955 issue 
of the same weekly. He also refers to “a new inter- 
nat onal division of labour . differing radically 
from the division of labour under capitalism.” See 
also the weekly New Times. Moscow. No. 29. 1949, 
article by M. Paromov, pp. 11-12: editerial article in 
Apr] 15. 1953 issue and article by I. Medvedev on 
“Fraternal Co-operation of Free Nations” in Novem- 


ber 7. 1953 issue of the New Times. Mosgow. On the. 


role of planning in underdeveloped economies, see The 
Puiuré of Underdeveloped Countries by Eugene Stah- 
ley, New York, 1954, p. 235. 


lative embodiment of the 


Constitution lists four “basic” 
they are: (a) State ownership (ownership by the whole 


ovialist — 


transformation of the economy would take “a fairly 
. approximately fifteen years, or three 
three years of 


long time” . . 
Five-Year Plans, jin addition to the 
rehabilitation (1949-1952) .’™ Aga 
What state of nat onal economy jis registered by 
the Constitution which is to undergo socialist trans- 
formation? The new Constitution reg stering the legis+ 
gains» of the anti-feudal 
revolut on has no. room for the feudal ownership. The 
forms of ownership: 


people); (6) Co-operative ownership, that is, collective 
ownership by the working masses; (c) Individual 
ownership; and (d) Cap'talist owncrship® The Con-¢ 
stitution guarantees State protection to the capi- 
talists but lays down at the same time that “The 
policy of the State towards capitalist industry and 
commerce is to use, restrict and transform them. The 
State makes use of the positive sides of capitalist 
industry and commerce which are beneficial to national 
welfare and the people’s livelihood, encourages and 
gu des their transformaticn into various forms of State 
capitalist economy, gradually replacing cap 'talist 
ownership with ownership by the whole people; and_ 
this it does by means of the control exercised by 
adm‘nistrative organs of the State, the leadership 
given by the State sector of the economy and super- 


vision by the workers,”™ 


_ ™* Five-Year Plan for Development of the 
National Economy of the People’s Republic of China 
1963-1957, Peking, 19&6, p. 21. 

36. Art. 6 of the Constitution. State-capitalism 
Was not considered a “basic” form of ownership and 
was, therefore, excluded.—Lin Shao-chi: Report on 
the Draft Constitution, p. 58. 

37. Art. 10 of the Constitution. The First Five- 
Year Plan of China sets out to fulfil this task. See Li 
Fu-chun (Chairman of the State Planning Commiss on 
of China)—Report on the First Five-Year Plan for the 
Development of the National Economy of the People’s 
Republic of China delivered before the second session 
of the Nat onal People’s Congress—News Bulletin of 
the Embassy of the People’s Republic of China in 
India. Issue No, 42. August 8, 1955. New Delhi, p. 5. 

The emphasis on the Icadership of the State sector 
in the national plan is no Chinese or Communi * pecu-«@, 
liarity but is the “prevailing trend in all modern | 
countries,” ‘sfys the leadng American economic 
historian Dr. W. S. Woytinsky—see his article on: 
India’s Second Five-Year Plan in the U.S. weekly _ 
The New Leader, August 20, 1956, p. 19. be 
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Such ecntradictory provisions in the Constitution 
are explained by Lin Shao-chi as merely reflecting the 
contradictions exist ng in the rca! life of China. “During 
the transition period in our country,” Mr. Lin says: 


“We have not only socialism, but also capital- 
ism. The contradiction between the two diffcrent 
kinds of ownership is a contradiction which exists 
‘objectively . . .”* 


The contrad‘ction would be resolved only with 
the completion of the socialist transformation of 
capitalist industry and trade, he adds, 


T. SocraList TRANSFORMATION OF INDUSTRY 


At the time of the assumption of power by the 
Communists in 1949 China's industrial production 
accounted for only 17 per cent of the total production 
of the countrv. Of the total industrial production, the 
State, co-operative and joint State-private industrial 
enterpr ses accounted for 26.7 per cent and the private 
industrial enterprises claimed the rest. The proportion 
was radically altered by 1952 when the r:habilitaticn 
of the national economy was completed. With the 
rap d increase in industrial production, the proportion 
of modern industry, in the total value of output of 
industry and agriculture (reckoned in constant prices 
of 1952) rose frcm 17 per cent in 1949 to 26.7 per cent. 
While the capitalist production also increased during 
the’ period, its share of total industrial production 
declined from 63.3 per cent in 1949 to 39 per cent in 
1°52. the share of the State and co-operatives in- 
creasing to the extent of its decrease” It should, 
however, be noted that in spite of practically full legal 
authority to confiscate private capital the State had 
not done so.® 


The Censtitution laid down the task of socialist 
transformation of industry; and one of the main tasks 
of the First Plan was also “to econsclidate and extend 
the leadtrship of social’st economy over capitalist 
eecnomy.”* Accordingly, a campaign was launched in 
1955 for the conversion of capitalist enterprises in 
China ‘nto State undertakings. 

The method chefly employed for converting the capi- 
talist enterprises into socialist, (State) enterprises is as 


38. Lin Shao-chi: Report . . . cited, pp. 31-32. 

39. China’s Five-Year Plan—cited, pp. 14-15. 

40. W. W. Rostow. Richard W. Hatch, Frank 
A. Kierman, Jr. Alexander Eckstein and others: The 
Prospect for Communist China. p. 241, Massachussetts 
Institute of Technology, USA, 1954; The Pacific Affuirs, 
Quarterly, New York, December. 1953, pp. 321-335. 
Fer a dfferent reading, see Walker: China Under 
Communism, p. 109. 

. For constitutional provisions refarding taking up 
prvate property by the State, see Article 18 of the 
Constitutien of China, : 

41. Five-Year Plan . . . cited, p. 24. 


follows: “They are first turned from private into Stste- 
capitalist undertakings (first stage}, and eventuully 
nationzlized, i.¢., turned into socialist undertakings 
(second stage).“? The trans.tion from private to Stute- 
capital:st undertaking “passes through several! su-res- 
sive stages—usually from the lowest (per.odical State 
purchases of their output) through the intern urte 
(State orders, centralized purchases, guarantecd sules 
of their output by State agences and State-supol d 
raw materials, etc.) to the highest phase of tute 
capitalism (institution of mixed State and cw s'ist 
undertaking with both State and private capitis’). 
During the early part of 1955 the intermidiate p's-e of 
State 2apitalism was the prevalent stage but afr the 
quickening of the pace of socialist tran-format on 
more than half of the big capital’st firms in China were 
converted into jeint State-and-privatcly owned vom~ 
panies by the end of 1955.“ Py February. 1°55, the 
conversion of industrial and trading establishm: nt: to 
socialist lines was mainly completed :n all thi c.ics® 
During the precess of such conversion moderat + 1om- 
pensation is paid to the capitalists,® and at, lea-t until 
before the quickening of the pace of social st trans- 
forma*ion the initiative for forming a Slate-ceni‘alist 
underiak ng invariably came from the company con- 
cerned.” In the joint State-private entrrprise capitalists 
are paid interest ranging from 1 to 6 per cent «f bis 
cap tal annually subject to a maximum of 100700 yuan . 
(unt of Chinese currency) a month (120.000 yuan 
annually). “The interest is payable quarterly os Jong 
as the enterprise remains a State-private l-iness, 
srrespective of whether it operates at a profit or a 
loss."3 In such undertakings the capital'sts refoin the 
management in their hands as agents of the Stite. 


J. COLrecrrvisAtion or AGRICULTURE 
In agriculture, the Chinese Communists hod heen 
follewing a policy of preservng the rich peasant 
economy until the adoption of the new Constiution.® 





42, A. Perevertailo: “The Socialist Indu-trial- 
ization of the Chinese People’s Repuplc” in the 
monthly International Affairs, Moseew. October. 1843, 
p. 387; L. Delyusin: “Conversion of Private Industry 
in China” in the New Times, No. 12, 1956. pp. 10-11; 
Chi Chao-ting: “Capitalists Cross Over’ in the 
monthly China Reconstrucis, Vol. V, No. 3, 1935, 
Shanchai, pp. 344. 

43. A. Perevertailo: cited, p. 37. 

44. See the article by Li Fu-chun (Chairman of 
the Chinese Planning Commission) in the New Times, 
Moscow, January 1, 1956, p. 15. 

45, See the weekly New Times, Moscow, No. 12, 
1956. p. 9. 

48. L. Delvusn: “Cenversion of Private Industry 
in China” in the New Times. No. 12 1936. p. 9. 

47, James Cameron: Mandarin Red, p. 198. 

48. D lyusin: Op. cit., p. 11. Ttahes added. 

49. Art. 6 of the Agrarian Reform Law of China. 
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 Speakiuz on the draft agrarian reform law in 1950, Lin 
~Shao-cl_ indicatcd that the poliéy of preserving rich 
peasant economy would be a long-term one. “Only 
when ec nditions are ripe for mechanised farming, for 
the org:tisation of collective farms and for the socialist 
_réeform of the rural areas, will the need for a rich 
peasant 2tonomy cease, and this w ll take a somewhat 


long time~to achieve,” he said.” The new Constitution,,. 


‘-howeve. while recognising the right of peasants law- 
fully tc own land and cther means of production, 
envy sages a gradual elimination of the rich peasant 
> economs & 
Explaining the provision ‘in the Censtitution, Lin 
“Shao-ch said that the new policy was just fied because 
_vich pecsant economy which had never been 
develop 1 in China, had been’ greatly restricted after 
the Jane reform as a-resulf cf the development of 
“produce and other types’ of co-operatives “as well as 
'. by the tolicy of unified purchase and distribution by 
7 the Sta of grain and other main 
“ducts”™? He fur ther pointed to the gradual decline of 
Yich pea-ant, econcmy averring that the average hold-- 
‘ing of ¢ rich peasant had only- been twice as big as 
*that of tre ordinary peasant.“ He predicted the punish- 
; ment of rich peasants guilty of obstructionism but 
added tiat “in view of the general, political and 
-economh: situation of our country, it will not be 
“necessary to start a special movement, as was the case 
in the lead referm, to eliminate r-ch peasants., In the 
future, t'ose rich peasants who have already given up 
exploitation *may be allowed to join co-operatives on 
“eerlain c mdit-ons and continue to reform thémselves, 
‘provided the agricultural produccrs’ co-operatives have 
' been coxrrolidated, and the agreement of the peasants 
'. obtained “4 





— 60. Lin Shao-chi: Report on the Agrarian Reforar 
Law, Pek.ug, 1950, p. 93. 


51. -1t. 8 of the Constitution of China. 

52. —in Shao-chi: Report on the Drafte Constitu- 
_tton of t 2 People’s Republia of China, pp. 39-81. ° 
| 53. She Central* . Government. Decisions of 


~ August 4. -1950, says: aN person shall be classified’ as 
a rich pe-sant, who for three consecutive years count- 
ing backward from the time of the liberation of the 
locality lid cngaged in production himself and had 
depended for part or the major part of h‘s family’s 
means of livelihood on exploitation, the income from 
which exr-eds 15 per cent of the total annual income 
cf his wdle family.” . 

54. Lin Shac-chi: Report, op. cit., p. 31. It is 
interestins to note that Mao Tse-tung’s analysis of 
the developmcnt of rich peasant economy in the post- 
‘liberation period widely d ffers from Mr. Lin Shao- 
chir’s readings. In a report delivered on July 31, 1935, 
at a mee’ ne of the Secretaries of Provincial, Aun ‘ci- 
pal and Area Committees of the Communist Party of 
China, M> -0 Tse-tung referred to the 
tendency” in recent years in the countryside “to deve- 
lop towa:ls capital'sm.” He said that ‘new rich 
peasayts exe springing up everywhere. Many well-to-do 
middl’ pc =sants are stirring to become rich peasants. i 
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operatives may be gauged from, 


well. ° 


character’ 
agricultural pro- . 


“spontaneous | 
tution, p. 57. 
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The corsequences of the adoption of a policy of 
restricting rich peasant ‘economy in the 
coupled with the policy of encouraging peasant co- 
the ‘following state- 
ment: “Agricultural co-operation in China is progress- 
ing rapidly. There are altogether some 
peasant households in the country. In the spring of 
1954 there were 100,000 co-operatives embrac-ng: 180,009 
of them, in June 1955, the figures were 650,000 and 
16,900,000 respectively, towards the end of December 
there were more than 70 million households in - the 


country’s co-operatives, and towards the end of this - 


(1956) January, there were over 2,000,000 co-operatives 


with 92,810,000 households.”* In other words about- 


78 per cent of the rural houscholds were brought. under 
the co-operatives by January, 1956. “Of th:s number 
24,590,000 households have set up co-opzratives of the 
highest type, which are completely sccialist ir 


K. Unusuah, Features in tue Consrirution = 


The Constitution contains some very interesting =, 


departures from ordinary practice which need some 


mention. First, the Constitution is explicitly meant 


for temporary duration to last- up to the end of the 
transition period® which presumably will be fifteen 
years from 1953." Secondly, on the admiss:on of no 
less an authority than Lin Shao-chi himself, the ‘Cqn- 


stitution contains several provis‘ons of the nature of | 


a programme™ which are not to be ordinarily -found in 
Const:tutional documents. Then, the Preamble to the 
Constitution not only gives a historical sketch of the 


victory of the Chinese revolution but also indieates _ 


in broad outl’ne the future path to be taken. The 
Preamble mentions the growing and indestructible 
friendship between China and the USSR and_ the 


“People’s Democracies” of Eastern Europe and Asia. 

Sata anemeteemmnmmonmenenned 7 OT 
After pointing to the increasing Eapouenehiient of the 
poor peasants Mao T'se-tung added: “If this tendency 
(towards the growth of rich peasant economy—S.C.8.) 
goes unchec'ed, this separation into two extremes in 
the countryside-will get worse day by day . —Mao0 
Tse-tung: “The Question of Agricultural Co-operation” 
in the People’s China, Nov. 1, 1955. p. 18. 

55. L. Delyusin: “China’s Changing Country- 
side” in the New Times, No. 8, 1956, p. 8. 

56. Ibid. 

- 57. It is, perhaps, not in order to call any provi- 
sion of a Constitution unusual inasmuch as, depending 
on the vary ng conditions and moods of the different: 
peoples, the Constitutions in the different country may 
also differ as widely. The South African Constitution, 
for example, opens with an invocation to Almighty 
God—-a thing not easily reconciled with constitutional 
Jaw. 

58, Lin Shao-chi:. Report. on, ihe Draft Consti- 








59. Five-Year Plan of China, Peking, 1956, p. 21. 
* 60.: Lin Shao-chi: Report on the Draft Constitu- 
tion, p. 88. 
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“Such friendship,” the Preamble adds, “will be con- 
stantly strengthened: and broadened.” Further, there is 
the insistence on the incorporation of provisions stress 
ing the supremacy of the interests of the people over. 
all others: Artigle 17, for example, reads as follows: - 
“All organs of State must rely on the masses of 
contact with 
and accept their super- 


the people, constantly maintain close 
them, heed their opinion 
yision,; _— 
L. Concrusion | 
The ‘Chinese State, as revealed in thé Constitution, 
is a people’s democratic State where sovereignty is 
expressly stated to lie with the people, and which is 
led by the workers (rather Communists) on‘ the 
alliance between workers and peasants, In fulfilment 
of the tasks set for the Chinese revolution, feudalism 
wag abolished as also foreign exploitation and éapitalist 
domination. The State is now half-way through a 
programme of bringing about sociallst transformation 
of industry and agriculture, which has alrcady led to 
a fundamental change in the property relations of 
Chinese society—-thus underlining the basic truth that 
the chief function of a. revolution consists in trans- 
forming the property relations of seciety. 
Yet, would it be in order to say that the new 
Chinese State represents the fullest realization of the 
success of the revolution. even as the Chinese leaders 
themselves conceived it. My submission is that it does 
not. Mao Tse-tung, the ideological, political and 
mil-tary leader of the ‘Chinese revolution and of the 


modern Chinese State, wrote back in 1940 in his cele-. 


brated On New Democracy that “a system’of really 
universal and equal suffrage, irrespective of sex, creed, 
property or education, must be put Into practice so 
that the organs of government elected can properly 
represent each revolutionary class according to its 
status in the State, express the people’s will and direct 
revolutionary struggics, and embody the spir-t of 
‘New Democracy’”™ As ‘has already been noted China 
has not yet had cven formally equal suffrage (not to 


speak of really equal suffrage) for all, nor are elections _ 
direct except at the lowest level—to that extent, at_ 


least, the “spirit of New Democracy” remains unrcal- 
ized m the new Constitution. 

A feature of new China that has failed to receive 
the attention it deserves in this country mevits-some 
mention at this point. Up till the time of Stalinist 
supremacy jn the USSR Communism, in its practical 
aspect in the countries where Communist parties were 
' Jn power, implied a more or Jess uniform. system of 
government as exemplified by the Union, of Soviet 


61; Article 18 reads: “All servants of the State 
must strive to serve the people.”. 

62. Karl Marx: A Contributtion to the Critique 
of Political Economy, Author’s Prdface, pp. 11-13, 
Calcutta, Bharati Library, n.d. 

63. Mao Tse- -tung: Seldcted Works, Vol. It, p. 1219 
Italics added, we 


there ‘have been some remarkable var.ations fio. : 
Soviet and Eastern European models whith eg'l fer 


Socialist Republics and as such all Communist States 
were guided by and modelled upon the system pre- 
yailing m the USSR. The first break in this uniformity 
was provided by Marshal Tito’s .Government in 
Yugoslavia with their-refusal to toe the Kr milin 
dictates in 1948.% Tito formulated and put into prictice 
a new system of which the most remarkable pait was 
its intercourse with the world outside the Sovist 
of influence. The next uniformity has taken vl on 
Europe recently of which; however, the full inypova- 
tions are not yet clear. But in between these, in Cun, 
che 


asite? 


some atlention. 
As a matter of fact, the Chinese Communist tnsve- 
ment has practically all along been run independ nt 
of the control of the Communist International, the 
Soviet Government or of the Informat.on Burcai ot 
the Communist partics®* Such independence didi net 
mean’ disrespect to Moscow but the Ch.nese }.ades’s 
determination to follow the course that appearcd i ot 
to them. Such independence is reflected even in Chin -c 
Constitulional law and practice. 
The Commission for, drafting 


the Constil 4 on 


‘expressly drew on the Constitut-on of USSR ana ti 


people’s democracies; yet at the same time the Cun. 
gtitution of China “is an-~cpitome of the histe ical 
exper-ence of more than a hundred years of jnicie 
struggles waged by the Chinese people, it also cpito- 
mizes historical experience on the question of Cansti- 
tutions and’ the const-tulional ‘moviment m modu 
China,” The characteristic features of ‘China a: a 





‘64. For a Yugoslav account of the break wath 
the USSR, see Vladimir Dedijer: Tito Speaks, Weil: n- 
feld and Nicholson, -London, 1958, pp. 262-380. Ax | - 
mg the ‘Russo-Yugoslav conflict to Soviet expwuu in 


‘Tito said that the “fundamental question whieh 3.11 


fuiled is the problem of the freedom of the indivacval 
in seec.alism, for there can be no socialism withow 
freedom of the individual.” (p. 263, ibzd). 

65. See the article “On the ‘Originality’ of Mao 
Tse-tune” by Benjamin Schwartz in the quattcrly 
Foreign Affairs, New York, October, 1985, pp. 72-73. 
Said’ Mao Tse-tung in Octeber, 1928: “Communist. ar 
internationalist-Marxists, but Marxism must be intc- 
gated with the specific characteristics of our couniry 
(China) and given a‘ nat.onal form before it can bu 
put into practice Cn China)’—Report to the sxiit 
plenary session of the: Central Committee elect.d by 
the Sixth Nit.onal Congress of the Communist Party — 
Selectdd Works, Vol. Il. p. 269, Bombay, 1£54, Rolwrt 
Payne, biographer of Mao,- also notes Mao’s ficht 
against the imstiuction of Comintern; see Robert 
Payne: Afao T'sc-tung: Ruler of Red China, London, 
1951, p. 270. See also A ee History of 
Chinese Com munism, eited, p. 471. 

63. Lin Shao-chi: Renee on the Draft Constilu~ 
tion of the People’s Republic of China in the Doarvt- 


. ments of the Ferst Session of the First National Clo i 


gress of the People’s Republic of China, sae 1956, 
pp. 20, 13. 
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Communist State are to be found in its treatment of 
the capitalists, the cntelligentsia and the national 
minoiities as also in the remarkable absence of violence 
charact2ristic of the Stalin rg me in the Soviet Union 
—whick show that the Chinese democracy has grown 
and is still growing on lines that cannot be ident fied 
with tae systems prevailing in the USSR or even in 
Yugosliv.a. 

Inxzept for a brief period at the beginning of its 
career the Chinese Communist Party has ben an 
expenent of gradualism in every sphere of action.” 
This zradualness and persuasiveness have found 
expression in practice also. After the take-over .n 1949 
the Communists were faced with difficult economic 
tasks with which they coped successfully. In-ths pro- 
cess whue State enterprises and State trading und:r- 
takings were encouraged the go~ernment also “evinced 
its readiness to come to the rescue of private cnter- 
pr.se’ * znd did, in fact, render substantial help. Even 
while the industri.s are being nationalized as now the 
capitalists are not being liqu dated but are allowed to 
remain where they are —only with this difference that 
the:’ sre no longer owners of their firms. Capital.sts 
are Leing given some compensation. They are also 
paid joterest on their capital—a thing un maginable 
in wv Semmunist country only six years ago. Even the 
landlords have been accorded full facilites to live as 
useful citizens in China. 

In their great concern for the minority nationali-~ 
ties the authorities of ncw China excepted these areas 
inhal.ited by the m-nocrity nationalities from the 
immadiate operation of the programmes of land reform 
and nationalization of private undertakings. 

w “truly startlng phenomenon which deserves 
mcr than passing consideration’ is the fact that ‘the 
mcs* advanced stratum of the ChineSe uppcr class, 
inclcding leading intellectuals with Western educat.on, 








37. “Basically, Fhe New Democracy (by Mao 
Tse-.ung) remains a Marxist-Leninist tcxt, book writ- 
ten :o support the thess of revolution by gradualness” 
—wiites Robert Payne, op. cit., p. 180. 

£8. “Private Enterprise in Communist China” by 
Ronald Hsia in the quarterly Pacific Affairs, New York, 
Dec2mber, 1958, p. 3380. Referr ng to early 1955 Alcx- 
andar Eckstein wrote in the World Politics, Princeton, 
Avr |, 1955: “ . In essence. the Ch nese economy— 
after being more or less stationary for centuries, with 
only errauc and partial spurts of grewth im recent 
a -dez-—seems to be entering. for better or for worse, 

s lf-sustain ng growth proccss” (p. 434). See also 
May “Austn Endicott: Five Stars Over China, 
Toronto. '953. pp. 151-152. 

69 Conrad Prandt. Benjamin Schwartz and John 
K. Furbank. A Documentory History of Chinese 
Communism. T.ondon, George “Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 
1952, pp. 476-477. 
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is now wholly behind the new regime which in turn 
has accommodated them to ther apparent satisfaction. 
All observers of the contemporary Chimese sc.ne, have 
likewise pointed to the remarkable absence of inner- 
party violence.” : 

Emphasizing the ania character Communism 
has assumed im China, Professor Charles Fitzerald 
writes: 

“It is clear . . . that in China we are con- 
, fronted with a new phenomenon, a totalitarian 
State of the Communist type which has come to 
power and retains author-ty with the backing and 
acting support of very large numbers, probably the 
big majority, of the peasant, educated and pro- 
fessional classes. The small merchants do not feel 
any active resentment, the industiialists and large 
merchants accept the regime as better’ than they 
feared and hardly more inimical to their interests 
than the late (KMT) Government. The loss of 

freedoms which were theoretically enjoyed by a 

very limited number of educated people, but wh.ch 

had no practical reality for the vast mass of the 
natien, has not greatly disturbed any section of 

society . . 77 


China has made vast progress under the new 
democratic regime. This fact is admitted on all hanas. 
But it is too early to pass any judgm.nt on the new 
State (the Constitiition was promulgated as late as on 
September 20, 1954). I can best, conclude this study 
with a quotation from a leading authority on Ch nese ’ 
constitutional developments who wrote in a slightly 
different context: “Judged by purely  sociolog cal 
standards—without reference to long-range pclitical 
intentions or dogmatie preferences—the Chinese Com- 
munist governmental mach.nery must be considered 


among the most remarkable of our age.””* 
(Concluded) 








70. Ibid, p. 476; Rostow and others: The Prospects 
for Communist China, pp. 128, 130. 

71. C. P. Fitzerald: Revolution in China, Lon- 
don, The Cresset Press, 1952, p. 191. Italics added. 
Fer an acrount of pres:nt and future policies of the 
new government towards the intellectuals—see Chou 
En-lai’s report on the intellectuals: and Lu Ting-yi’s 
speech of May 26, 1956, reprodured in the People’s 
China, August 16. 1956, The policy is one “of lctting 
flowers of m.nv kinds blossom, letting schools of diverse 
thought contend.” 

72. Paul M. A, Linebarger: “Gevernment in 
China in Foreign Goucrnments edited by Fritz Mor- 
ste'n Maix. New York, Prentice Hall Ine, 1950, p. 617. 


* Tam indebted to Sri Kedarnath Chatterjee for 
his helpful criticisms and suggestions on the original 
draft of this art cle. The responsibility for the posi- 
tion taken is mine, of course. 
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- /DECENTRALIZED TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
By Pror. PRAKASH (CHANDRA TRIPATHI, com, 3. 


Present Position 
From an humble beginning about a century ago the 
Indian cotton mill industry has grown itto a mighty 
economic force embracing nearly all aspects of our 
national life. Today it stands second only to that 
of U.S.A. from the point of view of consumption of 
cotton, while ranking third largest from the view 
point of spindleage* The following table gives the 
salient features of the quantitative progress of the 
tal sector in the past 3 years: 
As on 3list August 


1955 1954: 1953 
Total number of mills 461 461 457 
Number of mills registered and/or 
in course of erection 34 22 17 
Number of mills idle 27 23 20 
Paid-up «apital (in crores . 
of rupees) 113.96 112.89 109.61 


Spindles installed 
Spindles working (first 
shift only) 


12,068,544 11,888,165 11,721,139 


10,423,075 10,802,832 10,202,112 


Looms installed 207,347 207,768 207,250 
Looms working (first 

shift only) 186,094 189,648 188,606 
Cotton consumption (in . 

bales of 392 Ibs.) 4,797,084 4688866 4,518,702 


Number of hands employed 
(first shift only) 423,595 


* The following statement shows the changes in the spindleage 
{n the world’s leading cotton textile producing countries during the 
fast three years: 


435,421 435,138 














(In millions) 
For the year ended July 


1955 1954, 1953 
U. K. 25.18 26.56 27.26 
U. S. A. 22.25 22.71 227.83 
India 11.89 11.72 11,43 
U..S. S. RB. 10.15 10,15 9.90 
Tapan 7.96 7.85 7.50 
China 5.40 4.15 4.10 
Pakistan 1.30 0.71 0.68 


It will be geen from the above table that there was a sharp set 
back to cotton spindleage in the U.K. and the U.S., the actual 
decline in the number of spindles in these countries being 1.38 million 
and 460,000 respectively. The decline indicates that the apindles 
which had been worn out were not replaced but scrapped, following 
Slackness in the export demand for cloth and downward trend in 
prices. Qn the other hand, China accounted for a marked expansion 
in spinning capacity, the number of spindles installed rising by 1,25 
million to 5.40 million. There was also a rise of 450.000 spindles 
in Pakistan and 170.000 spindles in India. In Japan, teo, 110,000 
spindles were added. Although this figure is lower as compared with 
the previous year when 350,000 spindles were added, it should not 
be concluded that the pace of expansion in spinning capacity of 
Fapan has been retarded. For the Japanese fotton spinners are 
yeported to be concentrating their attention more on modernisation 
of equipment designed te improve the technical eficiency and thereby 


enhance the quality and reduce the price of textile output than on 


Oxpinsion in the size of the industry. 


ee 
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It will be seen from the above figures that, 
although the installed spinning capacity of the cotton 
mills expanded during 1954-55 the capacity actually 
utilised (first shits only) was less, the average 
number of spizdles working being 10,423,075 as 
against 10,502,832 in 1953-54. Similarly, the average 
number of looms working (first shift only) declined 
from 189648 to 186,094. The extent of the actual 
utilisation, of installed capacity (in the first shift) 
was smaller as compared with the previous year, 
being 86.3 per qent for spindles and 89.7 per cent 
for looms, as against 88.4 per cent and 91.2 per cent. 
Reflecting this trend and also the increase in the 
mills remaining idle from 23 to 27, the number of 


hands employed (first shift only) fell by 11,826 to 
423,595. From all this, one should not, however, 
tush to the conclusion that the manufacturing 
adtivity in he cotton mills remained greatly subdued 


during the year 1954-55. The reduction in the 
average of the capacity worked was evidently the 
result of the prolonged strike in the mills at Kanpur. 
Elsewhere in the country, the industry endeavoured 
to maximise output by working double shifts and 
some even worked treble shifts. Proof of this is 
provided by the rise in the quantity of cotton cone 
sumed which during 1954-55 amounted to 4,797,084 
bales (of 392 Ibs. each) as against 4,688,866 bales in 
the previous year. The rise in cotton consumption 
is fully reflected in an all-time peak in the mill out. 
put of cloth being 5,094 million yards as against 
4998 million yards in the previous year. The factors 
responsible for this rise in the output were: 


(1) High level of offtake in cloth for domestic 
consumption which is reflected in depletion 
of stock with mills, on 4th February, 1986, 
the?°mills were estimated to have held with 
them a total of 140,000 bales of cloth as 
against 260,000 bales on 26th March, 1955; 

(2) ready availability of large supplies of raw 
cotton at much reduced prices; 

(3) abolition of irksome controls on the pur- 
chase of cotton by mills; 

(4) better supply of wagons - for 
cotton and cloth; 

(5) improvement in power and fuel supplies; 

(6) absence of a big Jabour strike, barring the 
Kanpur mill strike; and 

(7) continuance of the decontrol policy in regard 
to prices and distribution of cotton textiles, 


of 


transport 


DIStTRIBvTION 


The cotton industry unlike iron and steel Seo 


ox sugar industry does not command any decis 2 
A Pil sy? 
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ig 23,421. The share of Uttar Pradesh in the aggregate 
spirdleage and loomage of the country thus works out 
6.8 per cent and 6.7 per cent respectively. It 1s 
interesting to note that U.P. with a lesser number of 
mils has a far greater number of spindles and looms 
installed as compared to West Bengal. This shows 
tha’ the average size of cotton mills in U.P. is larger 
than that in Bengal and that the mills are well- 
pal need composite units. 

The disadvantage of Uttar Pradesh in being 
locuted far off from the coal fields is compensated by 
the presence of a large local market, cheap and efficicnt 
lebour and excellent transport facilities. The cotton 
industry is particularly confined to the Ganga towns. 
Katpur is the most important seat of cotton industry 
in this State. The industry at Kanpur produces mostly 
coarse goods for the use of poorer classes of people 
living in the neighbouring areas. Therefore, if wider 
distribution of cloth is sought for, the inferior stuff 
cannot bear freight charges for longer distances. Thus 
bota on grounds of evils of concentration and the 
natire of demand for inferior goods, there does not 
aprear to be much scope for further growth of cotton 
mill industry at Kanpur, 


Otrer States 


Other important centres of coiton manufacture in 
our country are Madhya Bharat and Bhopal, Raja- 
sthan, Ajmer and Pepsu, Punjab and Delhi, Madhya 
Predesh, Bihar and Orissa. Madhya Pradesh com- 
prises the principal cotton belt of India and the mills 
are located at Nagpur, Akola, etc. Delhi in Northern 
Incia specialises in the production of coarse counts 
anc produces considerable quantities of dhoties and 
upuolstery and tapestry fabries. The following table 
gives figures to show the relative position of: these 
plazies in the mill sector: 











No, of Spindles Looms Average No, of 

Mills installed; installed hands employed 
M. B. & Bhopal 18 454,156 11,323 21,637 

R:jasthan, Ajmer 

and Pepsu 12 175,500 3,897 8,044 
Punjab & Delhi 11 230,772 5053 6,735 
M. P. i 373,869 7350 17,610 
Pinar & Orissa 4 82,196 ~ 1,609 2,829 
Total 55 1,316,493 29,2382 56,856 


ie TRENDS In Localisation 

Recent years have, however, witnessed a relative 
decline in the predominant position of Bombay and 
tha relative spreading out of industrial activity in 
more and more interior regions. The States which 
have relatively gained in importance are Bengal, 
WOodhya Bharat, Delhi, Baroda, Hyderabad, Mysoré 
ue Rajasthan: This spreading out is characterised by 


ag 


the migration of the industry from regions of high to 
regions of low labour costs like Mysore, Hyderabad, 
Travancore-Cochin and some of the Madras States, 
Some of the Indian States like Assam, Bihar, Orissa 
and Punjab thhave not yet succeeded in attracting 
the industry. On the whole, the 
suggest a broad but unmistakable tendency for the 
gradual dispersal and decentralisation of productive 
activity with decline of original locations. This has 
been brought about by the following fa¢tors ; 

(a) Deveolpment of the means of transport and 
commumeations in the interior regions. For a long 
time, the industry could not be established in the 
interior regions, for no transport facilities were avail- 
able for collection of raw materials and distribution 
of finished goods. It was only when the country was 
covered with a network of railways that many new 
manufacturing centres sprang up. Many of these 
centres like Coimbatore, Nagpur, Kanpur, Madura, 
Baroda were more favourably located both in regard 
to raw materials and consumers’ market than places 
of original Jocations. They were situated in the heart 
of the «otton-growing tracts and had access to 
abundant supply of raw cotton. They had also large 


consuming markets in the surrounding areas. ‘Tlie 
cotton mills, therefore, sprang up in many new 
centres wherever capital and organising ability were 


available, 

(b) Development of hydro-electric resources of 
ihe country—~Indeed, the extraordinary rapid expan~ 
sion of the spinning industry in Madras, particularly 
in the districts of Madura, Coimbatore and Tinne- 
velly was greatly assisted by the completion of the 
Pykara hydro-electriq scheme and the readiness of 
the local industrialists to take advantage of the new 
sources of power. Similarly, the expansion of the 
industry in Mettur and other neighbouring districts 
was gteatly assisted by the construction of the 
Metiur-Stanley Dam. It need hardly be emphasised 
that ir future the development of hydro-electrie power 
will tend to bring about a wider dispersal of productive 
activity. ) 

(c) Ondration of deglomerating tendencies in old 
industrial centres like Bombay, Ahmedabad and Kan- 
pur has further aided the dispersal of productive 
activity in the cotton mill industry. These deglo- 
merating tendencies began as a result of (2) increase 
in land values and rents; (i) rise in the cost of living; 
(viz) inerease in internal cost of transport and (iv) 
increase in rates and taxes, town duty, water charges, 
eta. The operation of deglomerating tendencies has, 
by increasing the cost of production, considerably 
weakened the competitive position of these entres. 
The lecationaP trends in the cotton mill industry of 
India thus suggest the dispersal of productive activity 
accompanied by a decline in the importance of original 


locations, Ey 


locational trends : 
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SuBsmplaky JNDUSTRIES 


Cotton waste, a by-product of the cotton textile 
industry, is produced at every stage of transformation 
of cotton to yarn and subsequently from yarn to 
dloth. This waste is of various qualities with different 
characteristics ranging from leafy, fluffy, and stapleless 
lint, clean or dirty or oil-stained to qualities looking 
identical to cotton itself, Apart from its use for pro- 
duction of various articles cotton waste is also used 
in spinning coarse counts for production of carpets, 
blankcts and materials made out of very coarse yarn. 

Every country, which has a textile industry, has 
also indstries which consume cotton waste. But in 
India, cotton waste consuming industries have not 
developed and consumption of cotton waste is, there- 
fore, not considerable. This has been due to.the cheaper 
varieties of cotton available at the door-steps of the 
rural population. The needs of the rural population are 
also too small to attract cotton waste to be used in 
place of cotton although it may be a little cheaper. 
Some articles ike saw-dust, coir, coconut fibre, are con- 
sumed in this country in place of the cotton waste used 
in Western countries for stuffing toys, mattresses, etc. 
Apart from the use of cotton waste for machinery 
cleaning, in Western countries it is used in industries 
making paper, plastics, automobiles, etc. It is possible 
that when these industries expand in our country, 
cotton waste consumption will increase. 

Wherever it is possible, the use of cotton waste in 
the country to satisfy the various needs of the popu- 
lation needs to be encouraged. Setting up of the 
machinery for production of coarse yarn used in the 
manufacture of blankets, carpets, rough bed-sheets and 
surgical cotton needs to be encouraged. It is also 
possible to export any surplus of coarse yarn, blan- 
kets, and profucts made out of waste. 


PROBLEMS oF THE INDUSTRY 


1. Inadequate supply of raw materials: The 
partition of the country in 1947 adversely affected the 
supply of long and medium staple cotton to the mills 
in the Indian Union. When the Indian Union came 
into being its cotton acreage and production were only 
75 per cent and 60 per cent respectively of those -of 
undivided India just before the partition. On the 
other hand, India’s mill requirements in respect of 
cotton before and after partition remained practically 
the same, as out of the total number of mills of 
undivided India, about 98 per cent were situated in 
the Indian Union. 

But as a result of carrying out of the recom- 
mendations of the Indian Central Cotton Committee 
by the National Government the posation today is far 
more comfortable and it is hoped that in the years to 


come India would be able to grow enough cotton to* yg. gs. 


meet ethe requirements of her mill industry. 
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2. Rehabilitation of worn-out plant: A survey 
of 111 mills conducted by the Working Party for the 
Cotton Textile Industry reveals that 45,393 looms were 
installed prior to 1910, 23,375 looms during 1910-25 and 
23,130 looms after 1925. This emphasises the need’ for 
modernisation of plant and equipment in mills so that 
the cloth produced by them is flawless and of high 
quality. Early steps should be taken to implement 
the recommendations of the (Kanungo Commitice 
which has emphasised the importance of convertiny 
a half of the existing number of looms in the industry 
into automatia looms in order to produce suitable 
cioth for export.gThe problem needs special attention 
because of inadequate reserves with the mills to 
purchase new plants.) On rigid estimates about 300 
crores of rupees will be required for modernisation of 
our cotton mill industry. (The only possible solutions 
for this problem are that Government should either 
arrange for a Joan to the-industry at a nominal rate 
of jnterest repayable by instalments over a fairly 
long period or a part of the excise duty at present 
being realised by the Government should be made 
available to the mills for the purchase of new machi- 
hery and equipment.) ‘Vea 

8. Low efficiency of labour and néed for rational- 
isation: The productivity of Indian textile workers 
is very low vis-a-vis thelr counterparts in other textile- 
producing countries* Not only this but the industry 
is employing more people than are actually needed. 
At present the industry employs 24 times the number 
of workers in U.K. and 3} times in U.S.A. This 
stresses the need for rationalisation. The Working 
Party on Cotton Textile Industry (1952) found that 
nearly 150 existing cotton mills, 2.¢., 33.6 per cent of 
the total number of mills are uneconomic and in- 
efficient units. The Working Party came to the con- 
clusion that mills working automatic looms throughout 
India have proved satisfactory. This shows the need 
of equipping, the other mills with automatic looms and 
up-to-date machinery and of rationalising their pro- 
duction. In 1954, the Kanungo Committee recom- 
mended that rationalisation of all the sectors of the 
industry, namely, the mills, power-looms and hand- 
looms should be completed within 15 years, as agaimst 
ten years suggested by the Working Party Report. 

But there is a reluctance, if not resistance, on the 
part cf labour to accept any scheme of rationalisation 
on the ground that it will create unemployment, in- 
crease the work-load and the resulting gains will accrue 


* Number of machines handled by one operative 
Spindles Looms 

India 386 2 Ordinary 
Britain 800 6 Ordinary 
Japan 1,600-2,000 50-40 Automatic 
14-15 Ordinary 

1,500-2,160 60 Autemptie 

(Source : Commerce Annual Review, 1955). ‘ 
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rega-ding the scale of the scheme for 1957-58 and the 
procable scale for 1958-59. An annual review of the 
prczress, the Committee has said, should be under- 
taken and further prospect of the scheme should be 
exemined with special attention to technical improve- 
merts, quality of the product, productivity, workers’ 
earrings, subsidy element and so on. All these recom- 
merdations have been accepted by the Government of 
Ind_a. 
It has now been decided to secure a total addi- 
ticnal production of 1,700 million yards of cloth by 
muxing use of all the three sectors of textile produc- 
tion mills, powerlooms and handlooms, The aggregate 
closh production is 6,700 million fards at present and 
if shis is raised to 8400 million fae it will provide 
a per capita supply of 18.5 yards 
market, besides leaving 1,000 million yards for 
exports. The target output of 8400/million yards, 
hovever, is only a provisional target for the Second 
P'zn. It will be subject to review in the light of 
changing circumstances. For the present, the additional 
production of 1,700 million yards is to be distributed 
as follows: 


(2) [/ 700 million yards for the handloom industry 
from mill yarn ; 

(iz)! 300 million yards for the handloom industry 
from Ambar Charkha yarn; 

900 millien yards by the introduction of 
powerlooms in the handloom sector. Co- 
operative societies of handloom weavers are 
to be aided with loans to instal some 35,000 
additional powerlooms in the two years 
1956-57 and 1957-58; 

(iv) 350 million yards by the expansion of the 
mill sector for purposes of export. Mills 
producing for export are to be permitted to 
instal automatic looms, the number of which 
will be limited to 14,600, giving an additional 
output of 350 million yards. The cloth pro- 
duced on these extra Jooms would be ear- 
marked for export, but if necessity arises 
this cloth may be allowed to be sold in the 
home market subject to a penal excise duty; 
150 million yards reserved to be allocated to 
that sector which is capable of producing it. 


of the domestia 


(iit) 


(v) 


At present the handloom production is about 1,500 
million yards of cloth annually. Under the above 
gcheme, out of the additional demand of 1,700 million 


pr inerrant ye 
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yards, 1,000 million yards have been reserved for 
production by the handloom industry making thus 4 
total of 2,500 million yards in all. The revised textile 
policy has, however, not been received with the un- 
animous approval of the interested sections in the 
country. For example, it is contended that (1) the 
introduction of powerlooms in the handloom sector 
would result in large-scale displacement of the hand- 
loom weavers and total paralysation of the handloom 
industry. The Kanungo Committee had admitted that 
one powerloom would easily displace 20 handlooms, 
But this contention overlooks the need for improve- 
ment in production techniques in order to enable the 
handloom weaver to improve his earnings, and raise 
his standard of living. At the same time, this change- 
over to power would be so regulated that it would be 
in relation to the additional demand for cloth, and 
only azter care has been taken to see that full employ- 
ment has been provided to existing handloom weavers; 
(2) the additional quota of 14,600 automatic looms “in 
the name of exports” given to mills is uncalled for. 
The country has already 28.64 lakhs of handlooms, 
and even assuming that there are only 22 lakhs, mak- 
ing allowance for idle looms, the production of hand- 
loom cloth at the rate of 6 yards per loom per day 
could be 4,000 million yards. But it is submitted that 
the figure of 28.64 lakhs was collected in 1951 at a 
time when there was an acute shortage of yarn and 
the numbers were inflated in order to secure additional 
yarn supplies. The Textile Inquiry Committee (The 
Kanungo Committee) after carrying sample surveys 
assessed the number of active commercial looms at 
only 1.24 millions. Except in one or two places the 
Committee also found that the actual handloom 
weaver is a whole-time weaver by occupation. Their 
finding has been borne out in the Census Report for 


1951 where the number of full-time handloom weavers 


has been calculated at 1.28 millions. In order to 
produce the 2,500 million yards of cloth which has 
been reserved for the handloom industry, it would 
require nearly 1.4 million handlooms working full 
time for 300 days a year at the rate of 6 yards a day 
per loom. It would be apparent, therefore, that there 
need be no fear of unemployment. 


The recommendations made by the Textile 
Inquiry Committee (The Kanungo Committee) and 
the relevant factors were fully taken into account by 
the Government before arriving at these decisions, 





GLIMPSES OF SOCIAL LIFE IN MAURYA INDIA 


By Dr. BIMAL KANTI MAJUMDER, MA., 


THs rule of the Imperial Mauryas constitutes one of 
the most brillant periods in the annals. of ancient 
India from whatever point of view one may approach 
it, A picture of the state of society in the period 
under review will, therefore, be a subject of absorb:ng 
interest. Abundant materials bearing on the social life 
may with advantage be culled from the statements of 
Graeco-Roman writers like Megasthcnes, Arrian, 
Strabo, Pliny, Diodorus, etc., the Arthasastra of 
Kautlya (supposing that Kautilya or Vishnugupta 
flourished in the fourth century B.C.), the Code of 
Manu, the Pali books, Patanjali and also from the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata. These works vary 
in date, manner of presentation and wealth of detail, 
and consequently the mater.als collected have to be 
taken with a grain of salt. 

POPULATION: Casts SYSTEM: Soctay, DIVISION 

The majority of population consisted, as in 
modern India, of agriculturists. The higher classes in 
the country served in the capacity of State officials 
and had no land-owning qualification. They were 
granted a defined portion of the revenue so that they 
might meet their normal expenses. According to the 
Cambridge History (Ancient India, Vol. I), this was 
almost like the jaigtr system of Muslim times, Persons 
engaged in cattle-breeding were prov-ded with a share 
of stock2 Megasthenes says that the people were 
divided into the following seven classes: (1) Philo- 
sophers, (2) Husbandmen, (3) Herdsmen and Hunters, 
(4) Artisans and Tradcrs, (5) Soldiers, (6) Overseers, 
(7) Councillors. The list does not appear to be ex- 
haustive. There were a large number of crafts; espe- 
cially persons, dealing in precious metals and textiles, 
existed. Persons following the professions of the 
doctor, the actor, the singer, the dancer and the sooth- 
sayer formed a large percenlage® 

The caste system was already an old institution 
in the Maurya period, although - there is no clear 
reference to Kshatr:yas, Vaishyas and Sudras as sepa- 
rate castes in the inscriptions of Asoka. The Artha- 
sastra has deta.led the duties of the four castes? If the 
duties assigned to each caste were not performed by 
its members, the society, Kautilya apprehended, would 
collapse by confusion of castes. 





1. Cambridge History: Ancient ver I, 
p. 475, : 
2. The terms were—Chikitsaka, atae: Gayana, 
Nartaka and also Vagyivin. 
3. Kautilya Arthasastra: 


pp. 7-8. : 
10 


I nee 


Shyama = Sastri’s is: j 


D.Phil, 


‘Tt is to this period,” writes the Cambridge 
History! “that we must ascribe the great com- 
plexity of the caste system, and the beginning of 
the association of caste with craft. It scems not 
doubtful that a number of castes did arise, accord- 
ing to the Brahmana theory, by intermixture. oi 
the old four d.visions which still formed the basi, 
a process natural in itself, when intermarriuge 
between the different classes were still licit, and 
certain to be specially noted, while it is evidenced 
not only by the testimony of the theological works, 
but also by so wordly a treatise as the Artha: astra.” 


On the basis of Asokan inscriptions and Boedd-ust 
Pali works it is not difficult to form an idea of the 
social structure. It was as follows: 

(1) Brahmanas, 2.e., worldly Brahmanas and not 
Sramanas who were probably travelling saints und 
mendicants having their own independent relisncus 
views and not adher-ng to the practices prescribed by 
the Vedas. 

(2) Grihapatis, an aristocratic class coming alter 
the Kshatriyas and the Brahmanas. 

(3) Bhrityakas and Dasas, 1.¢,, hired Jabour and 
bondsmen forming the lowest stratum. 

The inscriptions of Asoka mention a number of 
religions, sects and communities. They comprisrd the 
Brahmanas, the Buddhists (Sramanas), the Nigranthas 
and the Ajivikas. Asoka’s conception of d/amma 
exercised a wholesome influence on the religious life 
of the period. The law of piety which he incule:ted, 
‘denotes any act in accord with the established custom 
which a man of right feeling will naturally do, and 
which further is thé cause of heavenly bliss,’ 

Language and writing: The Asokan edicts throw 
considerable light upon the vehicles of culture of 
those days, thus revealing the cultural side of the 
society. The vehicles of culture were—alphabet and 
speech or language. There were two scripts: (1) 
Brahmi and (2) Kharoshthi. The former is supposed 
to have emanated from God, Brahma. Jour different 
languages or more properly, four modes of speech were 
recogn.sed by the ancient writers. Prakrita was the 
common language used in Asokan Lipis, and_ this, 


‘according to Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar® was not a dffer- 


ent language but only a different mode of speéch from 
Sanskrita, the parent language. According to Strabo, 
the Indians had’ no wr-tten Jaws, because they were 
OF saeemeeeceetemmmmsitionenen"roereamesaaeantemmeeecerammeemenetnuaemnens tienen ream Tene 


4, Ibid. Vol. T, po 4:0. - 
§. Asoka, 3rd Ed. vo . ‘ 
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Books in the principal European and Indian languages are reviewed in 
The Modern Review. But reviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed. 


Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-books, pamphlets, 


reprints 


of magazine art.cles, addresses, etc., are not noticed. The receipt of books 
received for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any enquiries relating 
thereto answered. No criticism of book-reviews and notices is published. 
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CIDIA IN THE VEDIC AGE (Being a history 
of «ryan expansion in India): By Purushottam 
Lal Bhargava, M.A., Ph.D., Sasiri. The Upper India 
Pubii.ving House, Lid. Lucknow, 1956. Pp. 202. 
Price Rs. 22-8. . 


~t Was 10 1922 that Pargiter published his now 
famces volume Ancient Indian Historical Tradition in 
whicr he sought for the first time with great critical 
acumen and industry to utilise the vast genealogical 
matezial jn the Puranas for giving a connected account 


of the history of our land down to the Bharata War. 
Parg-ter’s method which involved a total reject on: of. 


the \Vedie (“Brahmana”) in favour of the Epic and 
the Friranie (“Kshatriya”’) tradition 
erit cised at tne time by a number of scholars includ- 
ing tke late Professors Keith and Johnston. In recent 
times 2 number off Indian scholars—S. N. Pradhan, 
H.C Raychaudhuri and A. D. Pusalkar—in attempt- 
ing tc cover more or less completely the same ground 
have atlopted a more balanced view seeking to rectify. 
the d “ects of the Purana h'storical tradition of the 
most .ncient times in the light of the more: authentic: 
Vedic data. The present work which-is the latest in 
the. series is dstinguished. from the rest by its funda- 
nee standpoint which may be stated in the auther’s 
word : 
genealcgies he observes that the approximately correct 
versicn obta ned by collation of the epic and the 
Puran-s texts. when shorn of the additions, inter- 
polat ons and mistakes of the later Puranic editors, 
fully .zrees with the ancient record of the Sulas. 
Mrre -learlv he states that the orginal Puranic laver 
consisting of the records of the Sutas, as distinguished 
from de later layer comprising the additions and 
interpo ations of the later ed'tors, is in remarkable 
agreement with the Vedie evid-nee. The author seeks 
to p-cve his case by a number of arguments which 
deserv= the serious attention of all scholars. On some 
points his vews are open to crificism, as when he 
frames the hypothesis (Chapt. II) of sn_ original 
Puran which fermed the basis of the historical nar- 
ratives in the later Ved’e Samhitas (although the 
Vedic references mention the Puranas only as a branch 
of lit--ature dealing with creation-legends and so forth) 
or when he holds (Chan. JII) that the Arvans entered 
India under the leadership of Manu (clearly an 
eponvir ous culture-hero and not a historical ficure) and 
Were Criven bv a great flood from their original heme 
{none of the Vedic legends of the flood cr even the 


parallel Pabvlonian legends making any reference to ~ 


éuch = migration). The author’s other conclusions ara 


i ine 


aN 


was. strongly, 


Discussing the Puranie account of the royal: 
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important and noteworthy, as when he proceeds to 
show that the early royal families descended from 
Manu belonged to the Indus Valley (the location of 
the Saudyumnas and the Aikshhvakas at Pratishthana 
in the Vatsa territory and at Kosala respectively being 
due to a mistake of.the later Puranic ed.tors in plac- 
ing them in regions ruled by their descendants), that 
the titles ‘lunar’ and ‘solar’ race applied by the Jater 
writers to those families have no warrant in the older 
texts which know Soma (grandfather of Sudyumna) 
and Vivasvan (father of Manu) only as proper names, 
that Pargiter’s designation of “the Aila race” is an 
error aris.ng from transfer of a metronymic used for 
Pururavas to his descendants, that the Haihayas and 
the Aikshvakas and others spread to the west and the 
south in later times. Less thorough and convincing is 
the author’s chronology of the Vedic period (Chap, 
IX) whch is based upon his acceptance of the Puranie 
interval of 1050 years between Parikshit and Maha- 
padma Nanda and his calculation of the number of 
royal generations preceding Parikshit on an average 
of 20 years for each generation, the result giv'ng the 
Vedic Age a duration of about 2.000 years from 3.00 
B.C. (date of the Aryan migration) to 1000 B,C. 
(date of the Bharata War). The author’s sketch of 
Vedic society (Chap. XI) leads him to the sweeping 
generalisation that the Vedic Indians “had no caste 
system but were divided into three classes,” His 
equally sketchy account of Vedie religion (Chap. X71) 
makes him indulge in the equally unsat’sfactory 
generalisation that “the present Hindu _ religion, 
though greatly changed in appearance. is in essence the 
descendant of the eld Vedie rel gion.” 

_ On the whole this is a very scholarlv work deserv-. 
ing the serious attrntion of all those interested in the 
study of Ancient Indian histery and culture. The book 
is written in a clear style and is remarkably free from 
printing mistekes. 

U. N. GrosHan 


ECONOMIC RESOURCES OF INDIA AND 
PAKISTAN: Bu Kali Charan Ghosh. Publish by 
K. P. Basu Publishing Co., 42, Cornwallis Street, 
Calcutta-6. Pp. 486. Price Rs. 20. 


This is the rev'sed and enlarged edition of the 
author’s book published several years baek and the 
words “and Pakistan” has been added to the title of 
the origmal book. Division of this sub-cont nent into 
two sovereign states since 15th August, 1947. has 
created numerous economic preblems for each of these 
units. The pattern of trades and industr'es jis fast 
changing in India and as a result of Five-Year Plans, 
our agricultural economy is being converted into: an 


a? 
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industrial one and our exports of raw materials are 
fast being changed into that of finished or semi- 
finished manufacture. Our trade with Pakistan comes 
under the category of ‘international.’ As India is trying 
to be independent of Pakistan in raw materials, such 
as, jute, cotton and cereals, so Pakistan is endeavour- 


ing to build up her industries without depending on’ 


Indian supply. 

The book under review is just the book of refer- 
ence necessary for students, economists, imdustrial- 
ists and planners. The subject-matter is classified 
into nneteen chapters, viz., Area and Political Division, 
Land and Natural Regions, Man-power-——Population 
and Economie Status, Agriculture, Livestock, Forest, 
Minerals, Raw Materials (Nos. 334 arranged alpha- 
betically)}, Water—Irrigation, Power Projects, Transport 
and Communicatien, Ports, Foreign Trade, Inland 
Trade, Joint Stock Companies, Industrv—Capital In- 
vestments, Electrical Power, Banks, Insurance and 
Co-operatives, Public Finance and National Inenme. 
An Anpendix gives in short particulars of the Second 
Five-Year Plan and the Industrial policy of the 
Government of India. Index at the end of the book 
will help readers to find the wealth of information 
contained in the volume. Pakistan figures have been 
given at the end of cach chapter and comparative 
world figures are illuminating. 

The author has spared no pains to furn’sh up-to- 
- date figures and infrrmation from Blue Books of India 
and Pakistan and also frem International Publications 
of U.N.. I.M.F. and World Bank. Recent publica- 
tions of U.S.A. and U.K. and var ous reports have 
been fullv utilized to make this ruhblication denendnble. 
As a bork of reference this nublieat/’on shall find its 
place in our college and public libraries, and men of 
bnsiness and industrialists will benefit bv its possession. 
We congratulate Sri Ghosh for presenting to the nub- 


lie so much information in one volume at a_ time 

- when it is most needed in the wake of the Second 

’ Five-Year Plan. 
A. B. Dvourra 


MORNING PLOSSOMS: Reing a entlectinn af 
the earliest writinas of P. Chakranarti. Chief Justice 
of West Beneal and for same time Governor. General 
Prnters and Publishers Private Ltd., 119, Dharamtala 
Street, Calcutta-13. Illustrated, 


It is due to the init.ative and enterprise of 5}. 
+ Suresh Chandra Das, a devoted pupil of the author, 
that the treasures hidden in the pages of a college 
Magazine, have been brought to th. public view in a 
handy book-form after no less than thrty years. Of 
all the college magazines we have ever seen, the Presi- 
dency College Magaz.ne certainly deserves the credit 
of being a first-class periodical of this type. And it 
is no | ttle eredit fer the Magazine that it was once 
able to obtain these treasures for thcir first publication, 
The book under review contains five invaluable articles 
written as a student and ex-student of the Presidency 
College of Calcutta, the prem-.er educational institu- 
tion on‘ this side of India, between the years 1917 and 
1926. The articles are: (1) An Evening Talk, (2) A 
Defence of College Square, (3) Monmohan Ghose, 
(4) The Calcutta University, and (5) English Written 


. by Indans. These essays are very entertaining, The 
‘ seccnd one reminds most of us of our elege days,: 


when scarcely a single day passed without a stroll 
round the Collsge Square. We confess, we missed 
many things which could not escape the penetrating 
eyes of the ‘author. His narration is very often re- 
flect.ve. The chapter on Monmohan Ghose is excellent. 
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The students of the mystic poet-professor, no Icss 
than the lay readers like ourselves who had not the 
fortune of hearing him in the class-room, w.ll derive 
much benefit and get enlightened from the perusal 
of this highly enterta ning pen-picture by the author. 
The paper on ‘The Calcutta University’ speaks much 
of the influence of such an institution on the social 
life of Bengal, nay Ind a, and in view of the approach 
of its centenary, should be read and re-read by those 
engaged in writing its history. We cannot but congra- 
tulate Sj. Das on this timely publicat on. 
Jocesu C. Baca, 


DIALOGUES WITH THE GURU: Compited by 
R. Krishna Swami Iyer. Published by Chetana Lid., 
34, Rampart Row, Bombay-1. Pp. 194. Price Its. 6. 

The author, who has to his credit four more books 
on the Vedanta, presents in this volume a compilation 
of talks with His Holness Sri Chandra Sekher 
Bharati Swamina, the late Sankaracharya of Sringeri 
Math, with an introduction by M. Paul Mausson- 
Oursel, Director of Studies at the Ecole Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes, Un.versity of Paris. 

Sringeri Math is one of the four monasteries 
founded by Sri Sankaracharya in the ninth century 
at the four corners of India as fortrosses of Hinduism. 
The venerable abbots of these monasteries are called 
Sankaracharya as successors of the great founder. Sri 
Chandrasekhar Bharati, who was the former abbot of 
Sringeri Math, situated in a beautiful place on the 
river Tunga, was born on Sunday, October 16, 1892, 
and passed away on Sunday, September 26, 1954. He 
was such a versatile Sanskrit scholar and a spiritual 
giant that President Rajendra Prasad and _ other 
celebrities were profited by his illuminating conversa- 
tions. In 1931. he initiated Sri Abhinava Vidyatirtha, 
the present abbot of Sringeri Math “and installed him 
as his successor and withdrcw entirely from the 
secular affairs of the Math for wholetime study and 
meditation. 

The conversations, recorded in this book, took 
place between the years 1925 and 1927 about thirty 
years ego and are held on Hinduism, modern edura- 
tion, marriage reform, religious neutrality, fate and 
free will, unity of God, true devotion, Advata and 
similar other problems of topical interest. About thesc 
dialogues rightly docs M. Paul Masson-Qureel 
observe in the introduction as follows: “It is a two- 
voiced medita#tion on the attainment of deliverance 
in accordance with the purest V«rdantic orthodoxy. 
The author has made a faithful and jud cious inter- 
preter of the teaching of Sri Sankara’s School. In the 
past as in the present, gurus to comment the venerated 
texts have assuredly never been wanting. Here is a 
question of showing how the highest truth can serve 
us in practical life, and how the concrete and mult ple 
diffeulties of the modern man, private and prof-s- 
sional alike. are to be overcome by a wisdom which 
is not only eclaszcal but immutable. True in the 
absolute level. Vedanta is no less so at the temporal 
level. Resolving all abstract problems it must corres- 
pondingly solve all the points of conscienre thit I’ne 
the path of man or woman from birth till death. 
Eternity is contemporary with all ages. And _ ortho- 
doxy is presented here in terms of an integral eicrnal- 
ism—an adequate prescntation of that immutable truth 
as the condition of salvation, of deliverance for all 
be:nes.” ee 
. “This manual.” reiterates the same French savent, 
“which plaecs the purest traditional knowledge w'thin 
the grasp of the most ‘modern Hindu should also be a 
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ma “er of keen interest to India’s Western. friends; for, 
If is dessemination of this kind alone, that can prevent 
its civilisation with its so rich past and so rich future 
fror. founder.ng in a chaotic humanism.” 
Tne book is attractively got-up and adorned with 
a beautiful portrait of the late Sankaracharya of 
Sringeri Math whose dialogues are published in it. 
SWsaM1 JAGADISWARANANDA 


2 - SPIRITUAL AWAKENER: .Pp. 160. Price 
€, 1-8. 

=. GOD-REALISATION: Pp. 190. Price Rs. 2. 
Z © YOGA AND REALISATION: Pp. 250. Price 
tS, 2 


These three books are written by Swami Sivananda 
and yublished by the Yoga-Vedanta Forest University. 
P.O Sivananda Nagar, Rishikesh, Himalayas. ~ 


“~be first book is a bouquet of elevating messages. 
of Swami Sivananda, the dynam:c Hindu monk of 
Risuikesh, They are judiciously gleaned from 
num -rous letters and leaflets of the prolifie author. 
These sayings, which are surcharged w.th deep 
spirtual fervour, will certainly be instructive to the 
asprants and general readers al-ke. 

‘-he second volume contains a careful collection 
of several interesting articles of the author made by 
his dis¢ ple Swami Keshavananda. Now as the dark 
elouc of rank materialism is fast enveloping the 
firmament of India, the book timely sheds a bright 
ligh- of spirituality. The author explains various 
prac. cal ways and means of perfecting the heart and 
real:zing God, and impressively exhorts the affl’cted 
petpe to practise them jn daily life for. the sake of 
_ heeted peace and bliss. 

_ she lass one is a compilation of different articles 
wrten by the learned author eon Yoga, which is the 
wonderful fruit of* Indian culture and a distinct way 
of union for the mortals with the Immortal One. These 
essa> are brief, thoughtful and inspirng. Though 
thers is a lamentable lack of scholarly versat Hty and 
profimdity, yet the book contains the essence of the 
subiest dealt with. The art cles under the caption. of 
“Cast Off This Ego,” “Ph losophy of Bhakti,” “Ideal 
of “ogi,” “The Rugged Path” and “Ethics of the 
Bhagaved Gita” require special ment’on. The book, 
it is hoped, will be able to insti] in the hearts of the 
read ~s an interest in the studv and practice of Yoga. 

SHIBANI Prasap Matrra 


' SCHOES: By One who has hear@ and caught: 
them. To be had of Mis. Das Gupta & Co., Lid., 
64/3 allege Street, Calcutta-12. Price inland Rs. 9-12, 
Foren 68. 

_ Gri Sri Nripendranath, author of this book, left 
his mortal coil in 1951. In the form of questions and 
answezs he, in this book. explains elearly and tries to 
solve in his own way many of our sp ritual problems. 
In the first seven chapters he describes the nature of 
God wd man’s relation to Him, tht real meaning of 
relig:cn, the way of self-realisation and the different 
relig:cus pursuits of knowledge, action and love. The 
subsecuent chapters deal with the significance of the 
symbol of Siva, the image of Kali and the conception 
of Krishna and Radhika. Non-communal and lucid, 
these discuss.ons will be found illuminating. 

D. N. Mooxers5a 
BENGALI 

_ JALADHAR SEN-ER ATMAJIVANI  (Auto- 
biography of Jaladhar Sen): From notes taken down 
by Necrendranath Bose. With a sketch of his literary 
life bg Hemendraprasad Ghose. Prabartak Publishers 
6l, Bewbazar Street, Calcutta-12. Price Rs. 8. 
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Tt was sometime in’ 1925, -when Rai Bahader 
Jaladhar Sen, the well-known litterateur of a genera~ 
tion ago, was sixty-five, that, Narendranath Bose along 
with some literary friends told him one evening at the 
Calcutta Hotel-that it would be of great 3 
them as well’ as to the Bengali-reading public if he 
narrated in detail his life-story and that Bose was 
ready and willing to write it down verbatim, in several 
sittings; if- necessdry. They pressed him hard and 
Jaladhar Sen was agreeable to the proposal on condi-, 
tion that the account should not be published in his 
life-time. But they could mect only at long intervals. 
Within a perod of four or five years they could sit’ 
together only for twenty-one days, and the result was. 
this autobiographical book depicting the early life of 
this loveable writer. 

Jaladhar Sen was a novelist, essayist and writer of: 
short stories but, above all, he was a writer of travel- 
accounts. As Hemendraprasad Ghose remarks in his: 
sketch that at the time Jaladhar Sen began to write—a 
book of travel was almost a rarity and Sen continued 
to work in this fizld for a Jong time. Himalaya, 
Prabaser Patra, Pathik and Himadri are still unrivalled 
in this department of literature. But what endeared: 
hm to all is not merely his writings but his genial 
personality. Though he was a Rai ‘Bahadur, a title 
conferred on him by the then’ Government for his 
hterary attainments, people would seldom use this 
title but everyone, yeung or old, addressed him a& 
dada, Even at the tme Jaladhar Sen emerged as a 
remarkable writer there were literary factions and the. 
groups often stood apart, but this “eldér brother” of 
the literary world was loved and respected by all 
groups without distinction. He was, so to say, without, 
an enemy. For a long time til! his death Jaladhar 
Sen very ably conducted as Editor the Bengali 
monthly Bharatvarsa founded by the poet Dwijendra 
Lal Roy. He was in various ways connected with the 
Bangiva Sahitya Parishat and other great literary 
mstitutions, and was the permapent President of the 
Rabi-bacar. Narendranath Bese has done well to 
record this autobiographiea!l account of his early life 
and of hs assdciation with his Master, his friend, 
philosepher and guide, Kangal Harinath. Had the 
book been a complete story of his life it would have 


a 


bern a great autob.ography, but as it is, it is 
fascinating. 
SAILENDRAKRISHNA Lahv 
HINDI 
AMIT REKHAEN: Compiled by Satyavati 


Malik. Sasta Sahitya Mandal, New Delhi. Pp. 246. 
Price Rs. 8. 


“Not the inventors of the new machinery, but 
the inventors of new values move the world.” so wrote 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan in the autograph-book of the! 
compiler when she first met him by a chance but 
never-to-be forgotten and happy coincidence in 
New Delhi. The book, under review, seems to be a 
kind of ernmmentary on this dctum of the learned 
doctor. For, the five sections into which it is divided, 
centre, first. round the majesty of the Mother in terms 
of her ‘ntegral influence on her offspring as illustrated 
in the life of Gandhtii. Deenabandhu Andrews (to. 


whom the book is dedicated) and others; secondly, “ 


deal with un gute individuals lke Madame Curie, 
Kasturha Gandhi. Sarojnalini Dutt; thirdly. describe 
a few characters who, drawn from the common run of 
humanity though. yet revealed a rare subl mity and 
Strength..of human. nature; fourthly, recall -golden- 


interest to- 
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memories of persons in whom shone true heroism of 
the spirit; and, fifthly and finally, recapture moments 
which were packed with the ecstacy of the Eternal 
respectively. Amit Rekhaen can be employed usefully 
as a teacher of h gh ethics in our schools and families. 


EK ADARSHI MAHILA: By Vinayak Tiwari. 
Sasta Sahitya Mandal, New Dethi. Pp, 82. Price Re. 1, 


This is a life-sketch of the late Shrimati Avantika- 
bai Gokhale, who wag one of our id.al women-servers 
Of the country of the Gandhian pattern—an excmplary 
helpmate of her husband, # strenuous and éelfiess social 
worker, a discip]l.ned devotee and a picture of humility. 
‘She will, therefore, continue to be a beacon-light to 
Our women social workers in particular. : 


GUJARATI 
(1) GUJARATI BHASHA: Translated by Keshav- 


G. M. 


ram K. Shastri. Pp. 136. Price Rs. 2 


_(2)- HARSAMENO PAD ANE HARMATA: By 
Keshavram K. Shastri. Pp. 230. Price Rs. 3. 


(3) MAHABHARAT: ASHWMEDHA PARVA: 
By Keshavram K. Shastri. Pp, 586. Price Rs. 4. 
All three published by the Forbes Gujarati Sabha, 
Bombay. 1951. Paper cover. 
(4) REKHA DARSHANA, Part I: By Keshavram 
K. Shastri. Published by Elite Book Service, Ahmed- 


bad. 1951, Paper cover. Pp, 209. Price Rs. 8. 


Mr. Keshavram, through devotion and enthusiasm 
for research into old and mediaeval Gujarati literature, 


has carved out a niche for himself. The first pare co? 
the above books have been published under the aus- 
p-eces of the Forb.s Gujarati Sabho, which encourages 
such researches. Gujarati Bhasha (1) is a trans. :uun 
of the portion of Sir George Grierson’s Lang cisfir 
Survey of India which deals with the Gujarati lan- 
guage. It is a second edition and hag been toucne 1 un 
by Shri Shastri. Harmata (2) is a well-known poon 
of the old samtly poet, Narsingh Mehta, devote> ni 
Krishna, and desenbes how Lord Krishna came t) 113 
rescue at a ¢ritical moment in his life and prow: *¢ 
him with a. garland, to silence his cnemies, who + 1c 
bent. on kilhng him, unless his Lord performia 2 
miracle. Several MSS. of the verses describing 


} 
tus 


‘mcident occur, and after going through all of t! w, 
he has published this correct edition. The Savha iid 
.undertaken to br-ng 


out a correct edition of ile 
Mahabharat as written in Gujarati verse by old pe °*<. 


‘Five volumcs have already been published. The pre «mt 


One is the sixth, and contains the Aswamedha Furvs, 
written by I<ahan, son of Harjivan m Samvat vy ur 
1095. Collection of various MSS. has contributcd 
the publication of this edition. Outl nes of Gu-a -ti 
literature (4) is the result of close study, whieh Tir. 
Shastri has to make in the field of research nto of 
Gujarati literature. In Part I, he has come as for %5 
the epoch of Akhyanas (eighteenth Samvat centurs:. 
Suitable extracts from the works of the writers of i: 
different yugas (epochs) have becn quoted. Iter + 
hes its value, 


K.M.3. 
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The Conflicting Roles of Women 
New Motifs in tHe InpiaN SocisaL Parrern 


w.V.H. contributes the following sugges- 
tive articie in The Aryan Path on the desir~ 
ab.i.y and possibility of India’s conserving her 
trec.t onal social values while moving with the 
tinigs, as move she must: 


Although Indian social organization has undergone 
@ serpetual process of change, siient and imperceptible 
in is imeidence, one remarkable feature about the 
re’diation which it faces has far-reaching implications 
fo we future, Propelling this revolut.on ae two vital 
for 23—~first, the advent of sci.ntific rationalization 
ane technoiogical prcegress, behind which tials the 
preioss of muustraization; and secondiy, the dawn 
0: .olitical freedom, as the sequil to a prolonged 
st-aggle, The current revolution through wh.ch India 
is passing affects the entire basis of India’s life and 
6. ul organizaticn, and .n particular its most im- 
portant sections, nam.ly, women and children. 

Its foundation is social and economic egalitarian- 
1a.; the main instruments for achieving it are law 
Sid education and scientific progress generally; and 
the superstructure envisaged is a Welfare State. One 
‘vy .mportant aspect of the situaticn is that a secular 
vatlook both underlies and dominates the revolution. 

The question is: Is the basis of the revolution 
saund and effective? Can the transition be so managed 
tart changes take place w.thout producing social con~ 
yuslons, degen.rating into social chaos, and without 
roy udiating and destroying some of the traditionally 
sz ued deals for which India has stood through the 
centuries? 


India has been swept into the stieam of world 
“hought and, whether we like it or not, we cannot 
~strieat2 ourselves from its currents and cross-currents 
Tuis makcs it all the more imperat.ve to ensure that, 
vlile the best in these currents is absorbed by us, we 
“> not permit our indigenous cultural and __ social 
stream to be clogged and slted by cultural and social 
d.posits alien to our traditional way of life. 

Two ancicnt Indian institutions facing a furious 
und deadly challenge from technological and scientific 
Totes are the caste system and the joint family. The 
*hallenge is affecting not onlv the structure of these 
institutions but also their ‘ndividual constituents. Its 
most significant aspect is the demand for equality of 
opportunity for the individual as an individual. 


‘he increasing tempo of the assault on 
easte and the joint family js justified to the 
oxtent that these institutions have become 
encrusted with the dust of eustom to the cor- 


responding detriment, of their inner vitality. 


,» The caste system involved inequalities 


sd 


dental to division of labour based on caste affiliations, 
endogamy and sanctity of tradition. The joint family 
encouraged a false sense of security and the dep. nd- 
ence of a number of persons on the earnings of a 
single ind.vidual. These could not survive the impact 
of scientific end technological! changes and the econo- 
mie stresses of industrialization, in which individual 
initiative is a requ.-rement for survival. At the same 
time, it would be doing them an injustice to regard 
these as .nstitutions which only encouraged or sus- 
tained inequality. During long periods of Indian 
histery, the caste and  joint-family organizat ong 
afforded much-needed economic security and effective 
protection to the indiv.duals and groups of families 
which compesed them. A detailed defence of thtse 
institutions is not possible :n this short essay, nor 13 
it necessary in the present contcxt. If modern econo. 
mic and other developments, like the rapid progress 
of commu eations, render thim cbsolescent, that does 
not derogate from their original utility. 

The vigorous assault that medern scientific pres 
gress is making on the c.tadel of caste has produced— 
ard continues to produce-—-a tremendous disturbance 
in the lives of men and women. Increasingly they are 
constrained to fall back on their own intellectual and 
phys cal resources and compctence in getting through 
life’s tribulations and in meeting critical situations. 
Trem the ind vidual standpoint this should be wel- 
come, because it induces a feeling of sslf-confidence 
and self-reliance, and. by and large, any person 
possessing these qualities has the makings of an 
eficient, democrat.e citizen. 

On the other hand, the progressive fading cut of 
the caste organization and of the solidarity of the 
group that it enshrined has deprived and ‘s increasingly 
depriving the individual of the security he cr she 
previously felt as a member of a corporate organ za- 
tion. the members of which were bound together by 


, natural affection and religious or communal ties. This 
phenomenon is preducing an even more 


d stressing 
effect on the family organization and family solidarity. 

The predilection of the younger generation for 
freedom to order their lives in their own way is being 
strengthened by education and the spread of the 
cient fic outlook. And. besides, industrialization pro- 
mises them greater economic security in separaton 
from large family units. 

If something could be substituted for easte and 
the iont family in the social organization which 
would serve the same objectives in the current context 
as those institutions served in the past, the effect of 
the social revolution would not be so d-plorable, 
deleterious or alarm ng. As it is, while the joint-family 
system or smaller family system which is favoured by 
a few persons is fostering a tendency towards isolation 
among brothers and sisters, parents and children, and 
to on. The inevitable sequel to this process is the 
demand for changes in Jaw, status. individual relations 
and the social order generally, which would facilitate 


InCle exogamous marriages, divorce and remarriage on the 


‘ 
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one hand and which is encouraging cconomic com- 
petitivencss betwcen the sexes on the other. 

It would be foolish, indeed reactionary, to indulge 
in a prior denunciation of these changes in social 
relat.onships. It is equally foolish to oppose them and 
provoke reactions unfavourable to the prospect of 
confining the trend to rational and ethically defensible 
proportions before the position becomes irretrievable. 


Modernism exacts its toll and its inexor- 
ability cannot be mitigated by sentimental 
appeals to tradition. 


At the same time let us realize that there is no 
inherent incompat.-bility between scientific progress 
and our traditional ideals, and that an adaptation of 
the latter to science’s demand for rationalization is 
not impracticable. The danger lies, in fact, in permit- 
tmg the trend to proceed to disastrous lengths, where 
it dechumanizes social relationships. Every progressive 
and advanced. society. should be competent to ha:rmo- 
nize the two factors and to facilitate individual pro- 
gress and the realization of individual ambitions with- 
out isolating the individual from the community — or 
loosening the meral, spiritual and other bonds that 
bind together men and women, individual membt¢rs of 
the same fam-ly and the different family units which 
constitute the community. It will be technology’s 
greatest conquest if this harmonization can be success- 
fully effected, while it will be its great defeat if it 
destroys these human values and relat.onships. 

So far as India is conce:ned, the progressive dis- 
integration of the caste and joint-family organizations 
can be effectivelv arrested without jeopardising soc.al 
progress, if the ideal of family solidarity and family 
relationships can be preserved out of the ruins of the 
old joint-fam ly organization. The family 1s poten- 
tially the most significant and the most powerful 
unifying factor in most organized civilized societics. 
It can be so in India too, if, without offence to her 
traditions, family relationships are rationalized by the 
recognition of inter-caste and excgamous marriages, 
and by the acceptance of the double role of women— 
as members of the community and of society, w-th a 
significant ecntribution to make to their progress, and 
as wives, mothers and citizens in charge of rearing 
future generations of citizens. From fam.ly solidarity 
to community and social solidarity for the common 
benefit is an easy next step. The dissolution of the 
caste and joint-family systems, which seems imescap- 
able, can be turned to effective advantage. But this 
ealls for enshrining the family, in which individual 
Initiative and self-improvement are adjusted to com- 
munity and soc.al objectives, and unstintedly acknow- 
ledging the important place of women as the most 
pertinent solution to a situation in which. while the 
old institutions are dis-ntegrating, individual members 
thereof are likely to be left in a vacuum. 

The adoption by the Indian Parliament in the 
post-Independence period of a series of measures to 
regulate inheritance, success:on to property, marriage 
and divorce, guardianship of minors and so on, in 
response to a growing volume of public opinion in 
the country, Is a phedbomenon markedly illustrative 
. of the social revolution. The political rights of Indian 
women have been safeguarded by® giving the 
franchise to all adult women—something which even 
Some of the advanced Western countries have not 
done, The cumulative effect of these series of 
measutes is to accord to women a place in society 


AL 


which satisfies at once their demand for equality and 
their need for economic security. If law alone can 
establish equality all round, these laws should do it, 


All rights, however, impose corresponding 
responsibilities and the legal rights acquired by 
women impose on them the heavy obligation 
of utilizing, for the gemeral good, the oppor- 
tunities opened out for them. 


The women of India are in this context con- 
fronted with a dilemma. They are called upon to 
decide whether they will ulil.ze for pursuing educa- 
tional careers, the professional and social scrvive 
cpportunities now open to them or regard their tradi- 
tional natural function of marry.ng and bringing up 
families as sufficiently cxciting and important and 
adopt it. The dilemma is mainly individual; bul it 1s 
also social. In the case of the imdividual woman, the 
answer may be one way or the other. But as a social 
problem, it has a number of ramifications. The 
card-nal and paramount question is whether the two 
roles referred to are in such mutual conflict that they 
cannct be satisfactorily reconciled by most women. If 
they can be, how is that possible? 

Women, as much as men, need to satisfy their 
emotional needs, apart from safeguarding their cro- 
nomic secur.ty. If the latter induces them to sceck 
employment and careers, either from economic neces- 
sity or from ambition, the former induces them 10 
seek matrimony, to rear children and to make happy 
homes. We have emphasized the vital significance of 
the fam:ly in the social organization of modcrn times. 
The same consideration constrains us.to emphasize that 
educated women in India in general will be discharg- 
ing an important duty if they satisfactorily combine 
home-making and family rearing with gainful employ- 
ment in those special lines for whcih tempcramentally 
and naturally they are espoc-ally fitted. The problem 
for women is how to combine these without sacrificing 
their emotional fulfilment through marriage and with- 
out allowine themselves to stray into dubious devices 
to achieve a very doubtful economic self-sufficiency. 


At the same time, the problem of marriage of 


educated women jn the upper middle classes is not an 


easy one to golve. In India, many single young 
women, the number of whom is rapidly on the increase 
ag a result of the legal prohibition of marriages below 
a specified age, particularly those belonging to famil-es 
which have not completely discarded the inhibitions 
of caste restrictions, exper-ence difficulty in. making 
suitable matches. They certainly cannot marry ycung 
men below their age or below their own level of cdu- 
cation, and the number of eligible young men abrve 
these categories is not considerable. It is not im- 
probable too that in many cases the desire of educated 
girls in middle-class familes to marry comes up 
against th> blind wall of the still widely prevalent 
demand of eligible bridegrooms for enormous dowries. 
The refusal of a young [.A.S. Officer of South India 


to ernsider proposals for marriage made to ann on. 


behalf of a number of young, educated girls from 
respectable familes, unless the ‘proposals were accom- 
panied by the offer of a huge dowry, fairly represents 
the prevailimg tendency. Many instances can also be 
eited of highly educated girls of over twenty-five years 
preferring to remain unmarried and go in for careers 
to save their parents’ finding huge amounts to be paid 
as dowry. Moreover, the average educated young 
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m2 himself prefers a girl with- sictlarate education 
anc no ambition for a career. 

Ideas on this subject are, no doubt, changing 
rapidly, and ‘the efforts of social reformers are pro- 
during strong public opinion against the anti-social 
dowry system, which has ruined many middle-class 
far *lies belonging to the upper castes in South India 
and elsewhere. When the.social revolution takes a few 
mcre strides, it is bound to sweep away this system. 
Here again the transitional period is proving a per.od 
of -xidespread disquiet. ~~ 
“The challenges posed by the social revo- 
lutiim in regard to-the position of women 10 
soviety are not insoluble, but the tr ansition has 
procuced certain upsets. 

There is no disputing the benefits accruing 
from higher education for girls. It broadens the mind, 
incr ases, sensibilities, improves standardy of living—all 
of wich are assets in enabling them to play their part 
ag ecves and mothers. What is, however, of paramount 


imocrtance is to decide whether the education of girls - 


oniy for @ career is a social gain’ or an unmixed socal 
bles=ng. If the traditional ideal- of marriage and 
plaving their role as housewives is the better ideal 
for Indian women, should they be encouraged to go 
in icr. University education in such large numbers? 
Ths dilemma Indian society has to resolve in a sym- 
, patcetic and helpful spirit, realiziig that the tide of 
revziition has advanced too far for it to recede, and 
thaz at the same time the tide has not yet advanced 
So far, or gathered so much strength, that it cannot 
be barnessed in the interests of the orderly progress 
of society. 

This can be done, if it is realized that educated 
women should be afforded all opportunities and 
enccxraged to utilize their talents for helping in social 
progrzss and for achieving social purposes. Otherwise 
‘a sezse of frustration would be a provocation to 
revals, depriving society of the services of much good 
huren material and talent. Simultaneously the - idea 
has t> be put across that the place of women, generally 
Spesting is essentially that of home-making and of 
brinzing. up healthy and intelligent children, ‘and that, 
whree the pursuit of a career conflicts with their duty 
towe1ds society, the decision should in many cases be 
in Zivour of the latter. 

in the present transitional period - the pendulum 
of. cxogressive social thought reveals a tendency to 
swine in the direction of wholesale borrowing ‘of ideas 
fror the West and of discarding the indigenous as 
outmoded ‘and old-fashionéd. This’ swing ‘is still in 
procrsss and the efforts of social reformers, social 
sciertists and leaders of public opinion should be 
direcced towards catching up with it at a stage from 
where it can conveniently be turned back, not com- 
plet='y, but to such an extent as is necessary to direst 
it mst beneficially. From many points of view -that 
stage has been reached.. While the need for a new 
outiook on ancient ideas and institutions is widely felt 
and zccepted and a strong foundation for it. has been 
laid in the law of the land, in the advance of educa-~ 
tion, in industrialization, in the progress of communi- 
cations and so on, the stage has come for consolidating 
the sround covered and: “moulding developments for 
the social good. 

Tr. recent ycarg Mahatma, Gandhi whose servicés 
to it=¢ cause of social reform, social reconstruction antl 
the samoval of social evils are as notable as his contri- 
. putize to the achievement of national freedom, in- 


- 
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variably advocated the middle path. His ideas om 


social progress constitute a bridge between the Eastern | 


and the Western ways of social behaviour and ‘conduct 
and are in rational conformity with the needs of con- 
temporary times. - 

Without flouting Indian tradition, Mahatma 
Gandhi stood for a balanced pr eser'vation of 
the respective roles of men and women in the 
promotion of the country’s. socio-econoniic 
progress. 


The- wheel of social revolution in India has not 
come full circle. When it does so, let us hope that 
what w:ll emerge from it will be a balanced society, 
in which everyone will have his allotted place and- all 
Will be enabled to make their individual contribution 
to the zommon cause. Let us hope that it will be a 
society in which there will be as full social equality as 
possible, instead of inequalities based on caste and 
wealth and position, and a society which will have no 
place for a double code of morality and conduct—one 
for men and the be for women. 


eee Patel | 
V. P. Menon writes in The Indian Review: 


> 


When I first, met Sardar in 1946 in the midst of | 


momentous discussions affecting the fate of. the coun- 
try, little did I realise that it was going to be the 
beginning of..a long and intimate association in has 
enterprises and noble undertakings. 


It was during the discussions that followed Lord 
Mountbatten’s arrival in India, I was almost in daily 
touch with Sardar either personally or 
phone and his word to me, was cquivdlent to ‘the 
‘Pledge cf the Congress. It was when the disaster of 
power ‘being transferred to the provinces was looming 


large on the horizon, that in April, 1947, I broached : 


to him the idea of ‘division on 


the basis of two 
Dominions. He gave me-his 


word in support and 


on the tele-~ 


thereafter we went ahead and never had to look Back. 


Then came the June 3 plan and the formation of the 
States Ministry, which gave me the great opportunity 
directly to serve under him. 

Jt was then that I came to realise what it meant 
to enjoy his confidence. Throughcut the negotiations 
with the rulers of Indian States leading to the accession 


‘ 


of almost all of them it was Sardar’s ereatness te give, ~ 


and my privilege to enjoy, such freedom in ‘those 
negotiations, as it has seldom fallen to the lot of any 
man, much less a civil servant. 





Are you 
seeking fora congenial mate either in marriage 


or business ? Select your partner Astrologically . 


and register happinéss, 


Any ‘problem regarding partnership—Rs. 10. 
If you want a copy of your horoscope add Rs, 5 
more. Send birth-date (hour if known) and the 
time of writing the letter with due fees. 


SREE ANGEERA 
20, Monoharpukur 2nd Lane, Calcutta-29 


Also send the birth-date of the person concerned 
with your question if any. No interview allowed 
without. previous appointment, 3 : 
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There was an occasion in Auzust, 1947, when 2 
New Delhi English daily managed to get hold of a 
copy of the Draft Instrument -of -Accession and to 
publish it. This was quite unauthorised and added to 
our difficulties. When I saw Sardar the next day, to 
discuss “the day's problems, he turned to me and said, 
“Menon, now that the Draft Instrument of Accession 
has appeared in the papers, can I have a copy for my' 
own information?” Even then TI did not realise what 
he was driving at. Bul, suddenly, with a typical burst 
of Jaughter he told me that he was only joking. 

That freedom (and the confidence which alone 
could give it) I enjoyed throughout all the delicate 
negot.ations with the Indian Princes. But lest any 
one should imagine that Sardar allowed himself to be 
.dominated or guided by another, let mé say that no 
master could be so vigilant as he’ and few could rival 
him in an insatiable quest for information, or in the 
control which he exercised over the important policies 
and decisions cf his M-nistries. 

It was the daily routine for me to’ seek instruc- 
tions and guidance from him and his nightly hobby 
to ring me up before retiring and take from me an 
account of the day’s activities. When. I went out on 


a_mssion he was generally the last person I saw, and. 


‘when I returned he was the first person to whom. t 
reported on the results. That is how history was made 
during those three years before his death, which saw 
the exoreising of the ghost of the Balkatiisation of 
India and the build-up of that solid structure of 
India’s unity -without which what we have achieved 
since or what we may “achieve in future would have. 
been imposs.ble. 


I recall a. particularly touching incident, when I . 


. went to Ahmedabad, along with the rulers of Gwalior, 
Patiala ‘and Jaipur, to present to Sardar, on the. occa- 


sion of h's birthday a copy of the White Paper on the. 


Indian States. reg 

He received the copy and, looking at me ‘with 
affectionate emotion, said, “Now, what can J give you 
in return. si 

It is six years since oe siant that walked like jhe 
Collossus in his day was laid to rest; as ha wished, 
amid the common dead. As Jong as he lived, he- was 
the hope of millions and the saviour of many. 

Sardar needs no monument. What he has dane 
for his country is his everlastmg monument. 

As one who served him for three and a half satel 
making years, let me say that when one entered his 
recom, one felt a smaller and Jesser man, but came out 
of it ‘feeling a braver and a wiser one. That was the 
Sardar ag I knew him, and that is the memory that I 
shall cherish as long as I live. 


The New Crisis 
National Christian Counctl Review writes 


editorially: 

The world which Kad heaved a, sigh of relief when 
the war in Indo-China ended was again plunged into 
gloom by,a series of conflicts. This time the focal 
points of the trouble shifted from East Asia to West. 
Asia and Eastern Europe. The military intervention. 
of Br.tain and France in the Middle-East while. nego- 
tiationg wera going on under U.N. auspices ‘for a 
settlement of the - problems connectyl with the 
nationalization of the Suez Canal came as a shock 
to all lovers of peaca. 

Equally reprehensible: was Soviet Russia’s inter- 
vention in Hungary to re-establish in that country B 
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Yegarded ag having a’ very 
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eevinis that was not supported by tha people of 
Hungary but was subservient to Russia. While Russia’s 
action was in keeping with her known philosophy and 
methods involving the use of force, violenca and intix 
midation of her own citizens, that of Britain was a 
puzzle to friends- of that country. She had always been 
strong claim to moral 
leadership because of ther devotion to the idealy and 
aspirations ‘embodied in the United Nation. Friends 
throughout the world’ were perplexed as were a great 
section of the people of Britain itself. Many elements 
In the situation, such as the fact that destruction if 
the armed might of only one party in the conflict 
between Israel and Egypt was aimed at and the in- 
sistence that a general settlement of the Suez Canal 
problem should be coupled with the resolution of tne 
preseat emergency, lend support to the view that the 
great power have no hesitation in by-passing the U.N. 

or in making force an instrument of policy to impose 
their wills on weaker nations, 

It is too early to see what the long-range effect 
of. these confl-cts will be, but in the case ofthe Middle- 
Fast an immediate result has been jeopardising the 
two major objectives of safeguarding navigation 
through the Suez Canal and of ensuring continuance 
of the supply of oi]. It is to be hoped that the final 


‘settlement of the problems will once more demonstrate 


the futility of war and the use of force as an instru~ 
ment of national and international policy. 
It is gratifymg that in these difficulties, India’s 


cbjective has been reconciliation and: her method 


negotiation.” Even if her. voice is: not heard and her 
attitude and motives are misutderstood, she is doing 
a great service to ‘the whole world at “this time by 
advocating the paths, of peace. : 


Sy 
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The Sacred Pipal 
M. D. Chatarvedi writes in Gram Sevak: 


Indigenous to the Gangetic basin; the pipal is held 
in great veneration both by Hindus and Buddhists 
alike throughout the country. It is the well-known 
Bodhi tree—the Tree of Wisdom-—ander which! 
Gautama sat for meditation for 49 days, and received 
Light: Thereafter, he emerged -as the Buddha—‘“en-- 
lightened one.” The original ‘Bo or Bodhi tree has been 
replanted frome its own seed and perpetuated at 
Buddha Gaya through the last 2,500 years. Seedlings 
of this tree have been sént out from time to time to 
yarious Buddhist shrines. . . 

The pipal attams a fairly large size and ators 

shade, making a good avenue tree. Except in arid 
regions, the tree is cultivated for its shade and sanctity 
throughout the country,’> more particularly around 
temples and wells. The trunk gets fluted as the tree 
advances in age. The bark is pale grey and smooth, 
peeling off in irregular rounded flakes. 
’ The tree is almost evergreen, being leafless for a 
very short while during February. It has broad ovate 
leaves with a pronounced tajl-lke tip, one to three 
inches long., The young leaves appear in the Gangetic 
basin some time during early spring and are usual 
reddish pink in colour. The upper surface of leaves 
turns shiny green Jater on. 

The flowers are of three Kinds: male, female and 


ew 


‘pall, The flowers are invariably associated with insects 


which help in their fertilization. The function of the 
gall flowers is to help reproduce insects. They act as 
a receptacle for their BES: . 


hon 


The. fruits (known as figs) ripen from April to 
Sune and on some trees in October-November. They 
acpear in the angle between the leaf-stalk and the 
tig, and are depressed and almost spher.cal. They are 
acout half an inch in diameter, and usually carry 
in~ects. Dark purple in colour when ripe, the figs are 
avidly sought by birds, more particularly by the green 

“zeon, 

is The pipal (Hindi) is known by a, var-cty of 
names: pippala (Sanskrit); aswat (Bengali); ashvatha 
(Viarathi); arali (Kanarese); ragi or ravi (Telugu) ; 
aust (Tamil); and Ficus religiosa (Latin). 


PROPAGATION 
The tree is easily raised from secd sown in boxes 


ir fine loam covered with manure and admitted with 
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charcoal, Young self-grown seedlings are commonly 
met with and are easily transplanted. In nature, one 
often finds the pipal growing on other trees—as & 
parasite. It grows fast, finally throttling its host. 

The pipal can stand the severest of droughts. It 
is also frost-hardy. In the abnormal droughts of 1907 
and 1808 in Qudh, the pzpal alone escaped unscathed, 
It also withstcod sucecssfully the notorious frost of 
1905 that affeetcd the entire submontane forests in 
Uttar Pradesh. 1 Tid 

The pipal is a sacred tree. It is never cut by 
Hndus. It affords excellent leaf-fodder for goats, 
camels and clephants. Its timber is useless. 
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* FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


World Communieations 


Through the pewerful media of the press, the 
cinema, radio and television, world commun:cations 
are in a position to assist the pregress of international 
understanding. In a free world, fhe right to infor- 
mation seems the log cal outerme of- the right to 
education. For this reason. Unesco attaches great 
importance to mass communication media. 

The Organization’s first task, in this field, is to 
acquire a thorough knowledge of the means of 
communicat_on at present available to the peoples, 
with a view to helping to improve them. 
equality of social conditions and technical develop- 
mint im various countr-es has, indeed, led to such 
differences in this respect that things to which all 
should have a right- are often enjoyed only by a 
privileged few. - 

Since 1947, Unesco -has carried out a series of 
surveys on the structure, equipment and cperat:on of 
information services in the various regions of the 
world. The information thus collectcd has enabled a 
Clearing House to be set up which keeps in close 
touch with the appropriate nat.onal authcrities, the 
specialized associations and professional circles. Unesco 
is thus in a pesition to promote the scicntific study 
of mass commun cation problems and to assist in 
adapting professional training to the ecmplex require- 
ments of international life. 

The results of studies undertaken either by the 
Clearing House itself, or at its request, have already 
given r.se to several publications, dealing with such 
subjects as the production and consumption of news; 
print, telegraphic news agencies and the flow of news, 
world television, educational radio and television, 
children’s newspapers and films, and the professional 
traning of mass communication technicians. The 
Clearing House publishes Reports and Papers on Mass 
Communication. 

Under the title World Communications: 
Radio, Film, Television, Unesco has just published 
the second edition of a general report descr-bing 
facilities throughout the .world fer conveying infor- 
mation and ideas. Representing a complete revision 
of the 1950 edition, th’s volume constitutes a full 
inventory of the world’s physical equipment for 
communication. At the same time it fulfils the no less 
important purpose of drawing attention to those 
areas of the world where the inadequacy of such; 
equipment depr.ves people. of the opportunity to be 
fully informed. 

Daily newspaper circulation has increased in 
recent years in most countries and territories. This 
increase has been particularly strkng in certaim 
economitally underdeveloped countries, but it is also 
noticeable in the, most advanced countrics. In the 
United States of America, total daily newspaper 
cireulation amounts to more than 55 milion copies, 
ag against 54 million in 1951; in Japan, to 354 million, 
compared with 28 million in 195%; while in the 


Press, 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics circulation totals ° 


44 million copies of daily 


new apapers and weoklies, 
Ps against 84 million in © 1951, 


The in- 
photographs. 


n the other hand, 


in certain. countries there has been a decrease in the 
rumber of daily newspapers; this is partivularly 
not-ceable where ising costs have oblig.d ceriain 
papers to merge with others or to suspend publication. 
France, for example, lost 32 daily papers, and Jnpan 
scven, between 1951 and 1954. 

In Africa, radio communication has proved an 
excellent auxiliary to the press, and most .Atioan 
territories now receive world news agency serve.s by 
this means. Air transport has likewise enabled inany 
newspapers, published in towns which previous!y liad 
little or no gentact with the outside world, to 1c.«.ve 
regular supplies of follow-up material, features and 
In this continent of Africa, which is 
still full of surprises, newspapers now-a-days reach 
jungle villages where, only a few years ago, totul 
illiteracy prevailed. Many examples of this ex} m-ion 
could be quoted; the Gold Coast has 11 daily papers 
(with a total circulation of 75,000 copies), as well as 
nine ‘weeklies and @ }ecal news agency; Madeeascar 
has seven dailies and 27 -weeklics, nearly all published 
in Malagasy; and in the is land of Reunion, duily 
newspaper circulation has doubled in the las! four 
years. Feven Swaziland has two wecklies, while the 
remote island of St. Helena beasts a roncoed news 
bulletin. However, what is even more important than 
increases in the number of newspapers and they y- 
culation is the expansion of the vernagytoer rae 
are many local newspapers circulate in the villages 
in varous dialects; Tanganyika, for examp'r, has 
dailies, and Uganda weeklies, in three vermacu us. 

In North America, the press has continued to 
expand in all directions. The United Sta’rs of 
America possesses more newspapers and periorlicals 
than any other country in the world, and has a highly 
developed system of news transmission: at pro~ent 
almost 2,000 dailies of general interest appear. :nd m 
addition there are 545 Sunday papers with a ¢ireulution 
cf 50 million, and 8,892 weeklies with a total cireuintion 
of over 25 million. The United States newspapers are 
also the wonld’s largest, with dailies running into 20 
and even 40 pages. Although representing only 7 
per cent of the world’s population, the Unifed States 
of Amer ca absorbs almost 60 per cent of the worltl’s 
newsprint output. The country is also wnique in being 
the heme of three world news agencies (Asse ‘ated 
Press, International News Service and United Press 
Associations); these serve sevcral thousand chents at 
home and abroad, inchiding an increasing number of 
radio and televisien stations. Canada maintains its 
position as the- world’s Jargest producer and expori¢tr 
of newsprint. Largely because of this ceuntrv’s vast 
size, ity 94 general-intcrest dailies (82 in English and, 
12 in French) circulate mainly on a regional basis, 
However, group control is -inereasing, about half of the 
dailies being owned by 11 enterprises. In add tion, 
more foreign-language papers arc appearing in Canada 
as a result of post-war immigration from continental 
Europe. 

In the Latin-American countries, Uteraey cam- 
, Daigns, such as that launched by the Mexican Govirn- 
“ment some years ago, have had significant results for 
tho press, In Mexico, which possesses ov@ 160 dailies, 





$2 


all the larger towns now have their own newspapers, 
and the provincial press exerts considerable influence. 
_ The sime is true of Argentina, but it is in Brazil and 
-the Verezuela that the daily press has developed 
most rapidly. ’ 


Ti.e Fall in Illiteracy and the Rise in the Numbers 
of Newspapers. 


The trend already noticed in Africa and the two 
Ameri:as is also evident-in Asia, particularly in Japan, 
India, Indonesia and China. Even remote, mountain- 
cus Afghanistan has witnessed a signficant advance 
in newspaper-reading, with four daihes appearing in 
the capital and 11 in provincial towns, and 23 perio- 
dicals. In India, although individual newspaper cir- 
eulaticns have remained small, the number of papers 
has increased rapidly, particularly in the case_of pro- 
vincla weeklies and reviews; of the total number of 
824, 44 per cent appear in towns with less than 100,000 
inhabitants! This rapid growth is undoubtedly due to 
the lireracy campa.gns launched in rural areas. Week- 
lies with small circulations. now reach even the out- 
lying villages, and the rural population will doubtless 
show an increasing: desire to be informed about events 
at ho:ne and abroad. : 


The Japanese press has long been highly-developed, 
and its circulation has grown rapidly in recent -years. 
In 1962, Japan had 186 dailies, with a circulation of 
30 million; today, although there are only 179, their 
total’ circulation has increased by 4 million copies. 
Thus the number of copies per 1,000 inhabitants 1s 
twice as great as in any other Asian country, and is 
even nigher than in the United States of America, 
Japan also maintains two of the’ largest news agencies 
in ea ceientlic People’s Republic of Chima, the press 
has expanded réMmarkably since 1951. The 776 daily 
newspupers published there appear> In numcrous 
editions, and certain large national dailies have several 
regional offices which ‘issue separate editions using a 
simple vocabulary. Newspaper-reading has been greatly 
stimulated by the efforts of the Chinese postal autho- 
riligs to promote circulation. However, wall-news- 
papers still remain the chief means of conveying int 
forma ion in rural areas. Their editors now keep in 
direct touch with the central offices of the national 
information service, the New China News Agency. 

In the Middle East, circulations have everywhere: 
increa-ed. Jraq, Iran, Syria and the Lebanon. have 
betwen 20 and 40 dailies each, fairly evenly distributed 
amongst the mdin towns. The Israeli press, of more 
recent growth, has shown little change in recent years; 
allhouzh Hebrew papers represent 75 per cent of the 
total daily circulation, the press remains multilingual. 

Tie World’s Highest Readership Rate: 609 Copies 

per 1,000 Inhabitants. : | 

In the last five years the press has continued to 
expand in all Western European countries. In both 
Belgium and Sweden, c.rculation has increased by 
nearly a million since 1951. The United Kingdom, 
Sweden, Luxembourg, Norway, Belgium, Denmark and 
“Switzerland have maintained a very high readership 
rate of over 300 daily newspapers per 1,000 inhabitants. 
The German Federal Republic has a similar rate; not 
counting regional editions, it now possesses 671 dailies 
with a combined circulation of abou§ 16 million, as 


eempared witna 623 and a circulation of roughly 13.. 


million in 1952. In Italy, an increase in circulation has 


also been recorded; and though, strictly speaking, there *. 
are rio ‘natignal’ dailies, most of the large towns have® 


papers with Zarge circulations. 


~/ 
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have largely supplanted the press ag @ means 


In the countries of Eastern Europe, the press 
presents more or less uniform characteristics, In 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Poland, the 
newspaper of Communist Party enjoys the greatest 
circulat.on—sometimes three or four times larger than 
that of its nearest competitor. Total circulations have 
not declined, and there have even been some -note- 
worthy increases—as in Hungary, with a total daily 
circulation of 1,100,000 copies as against 850,000 in - 
1950, and Bulgaria, with 1,275,000 as compared with 
800,000 in 1951. In this latter country, the authorities 
decided, in the interests of farm workers, to have da.ly 
papers published at State farms and tractor stations 
during the harvest season, ; . 

In France, the number of dailies has declined since | 
1950, but total circulation has remained the same and | 
the readership rate has not changed. The national ; 


news agency—Agence France-Presse—js ong of the six 


world agencies, its services being used by more than 
2(00 newspapers and rad.o stations at home - and 
abroad. The United Kingdom remains .the country 
with the highest readership rate, with 609 copies of 
daily papers per 1,000 inhabitants. Its 187-dailies have 
a total circulat.on of approximately 81 million, and its 
11 national Sunday newspapers one of 80 million. 
Large enterprises exercise a dominant influence on the 
press; five chains, in fact, control 47 major dailies and 
77 weeklies. London is the home of a world news 
agency, Reuter’s, which co-operates closely with a: 
number of Commonwealth and foreign agencies. 

The press of the’ Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics has several unusual characteristics. Each of 
the sixteen republics has its own official language, and 
newspapers are issued in 119 different tongues. There 
is only one truly national daily—the organ of the 
Communist Party, published in Moscow and twelve - 
other towns and distributed throughout the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. Of all. the «dailies and, 
weeklies, 65 per cent are published outside Moscow, 
and this decentralization has resulled in a rapid in- 
crease in tha number of readers. The press has conti- 
nued to expand in recent years, and the total circula- 
tion of the 7,890 dailies and weeklies is now estimated 
at 44 million—an increase of 11 million since ‘1951. 
They are served by the world news agency Tass, which 
has its headquarters in Moscow and working arrange- 
ments with various agencies in Hurope and Asia. 

The expans.on of the: press in Oceania has been 
aided by inercased pulp and newsprint production in 
Australia and New Zealand, a general increase in 
population, and hhigher individual incomes. First in 
Size and importance is the Australian press. Since. half 
the total population of Australia is concentrated in 
Sydney’ and Melbourne, the daily mewspapers pub- 
lished in these cities alone represent more than half 
the country’s daily circulation. The numbers of news- 
papers and the circulation figures have scarcely changed 


_in’ recent years. However, ss a result of the influx of 


European immigrants, 20 newspapers are -now pub- 
lished in Australia in languages other than .English. 
The same phenomenon, on a smaller scale, can be 
observed in New Zealand, where 43 dailies appear in 
34 towns and are evenly distributed between the two 
islands; all have a strongly regional character, and no 
morning or evening paper has to face any competition 
in its own region. In the Pacifie Islands, although 
there has been a slight increase in the number of 
newspapers -and of readers, the radio and the eee 
) 


ee 


communication. 
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One Human Being in Ten goes to the Cinema 
Once a Week, a 

Apart from, describing the present world situation 
with regard to the press, the report published by 
Unesco gives equally detailed information on recent 
developments im radio, cinema and television. Space 
does not permit anything but the broad outlines of 
this development to be giyen here. Radio services 
have continued to spread, especially in economical 
under-developed areas. This expansion largely accounts 
for the fact that radio author.ties have been looking 
for new outlets*in order to extend or improve’ the 
transmission and reception of news. The frequency 
modulation system (FM) is being used more and 
more for this purpose; it has the advantage both of 
eliminating mterference with stations working on the 
wder amplitude modulation (AM), and ensuring high- 
quality reception. The United States of America at 
preseht possesses 50 per cent of the total number of 
recciving sets in use throughout the world, with 794 
sets to every 1,000 inhabitants, whereas Europe: has 
only 300 sets to every 1,000 imbabitants. Likewise, 
however, in the course of the last five years, radio has 
made considerable progress in South America, Chima 
and numerous territories in Africa dnd the Pacific area. 

One human being: out of 10, on the average, goes 
to the cinema once a week. The chief film producers 
are the United States of America, Japan, India and 
Hong Kong, followed by. Italy, the United Kingdom, 
the German Federal Republic, France, Mexico and 
the Philippines. The four greatest newsreel producers 
are the United States of America, the Union of Soviet 
socialist Republics, the United Kingdom and France. 
The Engl:sh are still the most assiduous cinemagoers, 
with an average attendance of 25 times a year. Hiduca- 
tional films are still_making progress, and are being 
used more and more in the schools of all five conti- 
nents. Mobile film units reach the most backward 
areas and bring films to millions of illiterates, especially 
in Africa. In the People’s Republic of China, 1,200 film 
units circulate in rural areas, showing documentary 
films to audiences of from 100 to 1,000 in number. 

Television, the most. recent_of the information 
media, has seen. an extraordinary development. In 
many regions of Europe and some countries of 
America and Asia, it has -already gone beyond the 
experimental] ‘stage. In most of these countries, net- 
works of transmitting stations are being set up, while 
sales on receiving sets are expanding rapidly and the 
quality of broadcasts is being improved. The most 
remarkable progress has been recorded in the United 
States of America dnd the United Kingdom, followed 
by ‘Canada and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
More than a million television’ sets have already been 
sold in Canada, and this figure will probably be 
reached in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
during 1936.‘ In many countries—Brazil, Colombia, 
France, Japan, the United States of Amer:ca, 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
educational broadcasts are provided regularly for 
children and adults. Teaching by means of a com- 
bination of sound and image is 
about radical changes in education? 


, rhe first edition of World. Communications, 
pointing out that the facts had now heen assembled, 
stated: ‘From the facts, action must ‘follow. Millions 
of people, in vast areas of the world, have little or no 
modern means of communication. They must be helped 
to obtain them’, Since that time, the action mentioned 
hag been taken both by the United Nations and by 


\ 


the 


heritage of mankind. That is why 


and others— . 


destined to bring 
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Unesco. At its 17th session, in April 1954; the Economic 


and Social ‘Council invited “governments to study the 
possibility of encouraging and developing national 
mass communication med.a and of requesting technical 
assistance from the United Nations and its Specialized 
Agencies for this purpose. Later in the same year, 
the General Assembly of the United Nations authorized 
the granting of such assistance. At its eighth session, 
in December 1954, the General Conference of Unesco 
in turn authorized the Organization to assist in the 
development of communication services. It voted 
a substantial sum for the sending of expert missions 
to Member. States in 1955 and 1936, at the reqttest 
of the governments concerned. 

_As a result of these decisions, therefore, countries 
desirous of improving their meang of commun,cation 
ean, within certain financial lim:ts, obtain direct aid 
from the United Nations and Unesco. By listing avail- 
able resources and requirements, the report just pub- 
lished by Unesco is calculated to facilitate work of this 
kind, which .aims at ensuring that every human being 
enjoys his right to imformation-—Unesco Chronicle, 
June, 1956. 
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Unesco Sponsors History of the Scientific 
and Culiural Development of Mankind 


Ii would'be dificult to try and draw the pcoples 
of the world together in closer comprehension and 
friendship if they knew nothing of each other’s 
history, traditions and contributions to the commo 
Unesco attach 
such importance to the study of histopyseam wer - 
And that is why in particular it haseffirusted a group 
of scholars with the task of preparing a History of 







‘the Seventific and Cultural Development of Mankind 


to show the interdependence of nations 
cultures in a just light. 

The work has been taking shape since 1950 under 
the guidance of an international commission, cempo-ed 
today of 29 members, representing 20 countries, with 
the Brazilian scholar, Professor Paulo de Berredo Car- 
ne:ro, as chairman. Professor Carneiro described it as 
a “work which might help educational institutions in 
the different countries ta attach less importance to 
history from the national angle and‘ lay greater 
emphasis on what the peoples have gained by knuow.ng 
each other.” 
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Tae underiaking, which is designed to appear in 
1930, consist: of six volumes devoted respectively to 
the “slowing periods: 1. Pre-historic and archaic 
periocs, up to 1200 B.C.; 2. From around 1200 B.C. 
to 44 A.D.: 3. From 400 A.D. to 13800 A.D.; 4. 
From the beginning of the fourteenth century to 
towa:cs the end of the eighteenth century; 5. The 
last, years of the eighteenth century to the begmning 
of th- twentieth century; 6. The beginning of. the 
twen”.eth century to 1950. 

Tue introduction to each volume will contain a 
brief summaty of the period in question, considered 
under its aspect as a stage in universal history. It 
wil] .odicate the position occupied by the different 
p:op.ex of the world at that time, and their relations 
With oach other. Commerce, wars, travel, migrations, 
are «alt with as and how they mfuence  cultuyal 
excher ges. 

Tollewing the introduction, each volume deals 
with the different cultures of the tame and their reci- 
procel influences. Six main themes emerge and are 
treat .| in turn: 1. Languages and systems of writing, 
intelleztual institutions cf the peried, and education; 
2. S-ence and technology and their application to 
agric.. ture, industry and medicine; 3. Division of 
lalbcu: and the social structure, government and Jaw; 
4, Scientific theories, religious beliefs and, philosophical 
svsittus; 5. Creative forms of expression, arts and 
literaare; 6. Theory of knowledge and_ scientific 
methcd, new forms of thought, investigation and 
bel.ez. 

Te conclusion ef each volume, as its introduction, 
coz iived from a universal point of view. Taken as 
mac work displays in methodical sequence the 
ScoMman of iiNsepeoples of the world, their progress, 
and tae way in which human existence thas been 
trans'crmed. 

Since this is a universal history, it must svioey 
be a roduct of international co-operation, and present, 
throuzh qualified exponents, the main tendencics of all 
majo philosoph eal and religious currents of thought. 
More than a hundred and fifty correspondents in some 
fifty countries arc working in collaboration with the 
Comn ission responsible for the undertaking. One or 
two ndividual h’storians, who will make use of the 
material provided by a large number of specialists, 
have een selected to edit each of the volumes, The 
whole product:on will then be made rtady for pub- 
lication by Professor Ralph H. Turner, of Yale 
University, b2fore com ng before the Commission for 
final avnnroval. When the History appears in print, it 
will I. published in English, French and Spanish, fol- 
lowec in all probabilitv by a shortened vers:on in a 
single volume. Editorial responsibility rests entirely 
with tne international Commiss.on. 

I- is interesting to note that in the course of its 
prepar.tions for this work the Commiszion has been 
led to publish a quarterly journal, the Journal od 
Work! History under tha editorship of Professor Lucien, 
Febvie. of the Institute of France. This journal pub- 
lishes papers produced by various contributors to the 
“History,” ard working documents, as well as the 
comments and criticisms that follow 
come the journal has found among learned societies, 
in uriversity cireles, and with the. general public is 
abuncent evidence of its success. The widespread disy 
cussicr, Unesco is anxious to see on the various stthet 
jects candied in the History of the Scientiice and Cul@ 
tural Devefipment of Mankind has thus alrcady begun. 
Centypfiation of the work on the History figures’ 
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as an important item in the cultural ac‘ivities sectiox! 
of Unesco’s Draft Programme for 1957-58 which will 
be before the coming General Conference of the orga- 
nisat.on in New Deihi next November.—Unesco. . 
Higher Education in the USSR : 

A rather broad network of institutions of higher _ 
learning kas appeared in the USSR durjng the years of 
Soviet power, and which_enrol at present some 2 million 
students, as agains: 127,000 im tsarist Russia. During 
the 280 years that higher schools existed in tsarist 
Russia ;here were otly $6 institutions of higher learning 
which graduated 10,030 studerts annually. The USSR 
now couns some 800 institutions of higher Jlearnjng 
which give the country every year 250,000 young aid 
alists. . 2. os 

Tenhnical and agricultural educa‘ion has be” 
gieatly developed. In the USSR engineers areigra 
a: more than 200 technical colleges (prior to the-reve 
tion there were only 15 technical colleges with ,0u. 
students), which enrol some 650,000 students, 

The Sixth Five-Year Plan (1956-1960) has set new, 
tasks befere ilte higher schools. In ike course of five 
years they must train almost 1,500,000 young specialists 
for dhe various branches of the national economy. Moré 
than 650,090 people will be trained as engineers for 
industry, transport, constructions and specialists for 
agriculture, . 

Whereas jn tsarist Russia there were only 736,000 
specialists with higher education, in the USSR at 
p.esent, there are 2,600,000. 

The number of scientific workers is growing all the 
bime as a result of the broad development of scientfic 
iDvestigations in rhe Soviet Union and the extensive 
network of higher educational ewablishments. At the 
moment there are 224,000 scientific workers engaged in 
the higher institutes and in ;he 3,009 scientific research 
establishments, of which some 10,000 are doctors af 
science, 14,600.000-—serior scientific wo-kers (profeszora 
and docors), 80,000—masters of science, 28,600 docenis 
and 17,000 junior scientific worke s. 

Scientific cadres are trained in the USSR. at post- 
graduate courses at higher institutes and scientific 
research establishments. This year (1956) 36,006 people 
are taking post-graduate course-——NVews and Views from 
the Sevjet Union, 

USSR Academy of Sciences Enrols 
Posi-Graduates 

The USSR Academy of Sciences has stared to enrol 
post-graduates, The Academy has a special department 
for ih training of scientific cadres. 

This year “(1956) a large group of graduates from 
higher educational institutions who have shown an in-- 
chnation for research will be enrolled for the Academy’ 3° 
post-graduate course. Enr olment will be increased in 
such branches as electr.cal engineering and electronics, 
automation and telemechanics, mechanical computa- 
tion. All the Academy’s post- graduates will receive & 
high State stipend and additional funds for the pur- 
chase of scientific literature. Their studies will be 


guided by outstanding Soviet scientists. 


Quite a number of young specialjsts from fondle 
countries are being trained for independent scient-fie 
work in the Academy’s post-graduate course. This year 
(1956) a largee group Chinese scientific workers will 
be enrolled. Under the guidance of Sovict scientists 
they will r2ceive further training in specialities urgently: 
needed for the development of the Chinese economy.® 
—News and Views from the Soviet Union. 
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India on Trial 

Kashmir has again become the eynosure 
of the world and Pakistan has succeeded in 
inaking India stand at the bar of the Security 
Council. It is true that the whole affair is 
topsy-turvy, and the real charge against India 
is of Neutralism. 

Nine years have passed since India, through 
an ill-conceived and ill-advised idea of Pandit 
Nehru, tried to arraign Pakistan for her well- 
planned act of aggression in Kashmir. Agegres- 
sion there was, as was pronoumced by Dixon, 
accompanied with rape, murder, loot and arson 
on a large scale. But then that is a chapter of 
history that has been prevented from being 
given the publicity it should have had, through 
the misdirection of our wiseacres at New Delhi. 
Now we are faced with the problem of giving it 
publicity and likewise explaining to an incre- 
dulous world the reasons for withholding the 
facts from the ken of the people at large. 

Indeed, our ways, so far as Kashmir and 
Pakistan are concerned, are inexplicable to all 
people—excepting the few of the “initiated’— 
in the terms of norma] reason and logic. And 
that is why our enemies find it so easy to raise 
a clamour against us, and our friends become 
irritated and exasperated beyond measure at 
th- attitudes that our tin-gods strike. 


Shri Krishna Menon has done well at the 
Security Council—indeed, far better than the 
inept man who was chosen to face Zafrulla 
Khan. And there is no question * about the 
justification of his stand. We should take a 
resolute stand against the mendacious accusa- 
tions and the malicious demands levelled against, 
us. Mistakes galore have been made by ug in 
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this matter, and our attitude has seemed to be 
wobbly to friend and foe alike. There shovld 
be an end to all that, as indicated by Pandit 
Nehru at Madras. 

But it is also time to take stock of our 
standing alt the comity of nations, and alse 
to make a clear distinction between friend and 
foe. This androgynous pose, of treating friend 
and foe alike, is hopeless in a world wedded Uta 
realism. The “Holding Resolutigea="it™eae 
Security Council should make us search our 
heart and mind. Why is this enmity to India, 
ve'led or open, so man‘fest there? 

“Malice aforethought” might be the case 
with regard to some of those who sponsored the 
resolution, but surely not, to all. It is, mdeed, 
difficult to believe that'the U.S. was a party to 
it from the start, since the New York Times of 
January 24 gave a special report, by Michael 
James, which” concludes: 

“When Mr. Krishna Menon ends his speech to- 
morrow he will face a ‘holding’ resolution in line with 
what was asked for last week, The resolut'‘on jis ex- 
pected to be sponsored by a number of delegations. 
The United States is considering being one of the 
sponsors,” 

The question of giving adequate publicity 
to our case abroad has not received the atten- 
tion that it should have had. World opinion 
cannot be ignored even by the most powerful 
of al] nations, let alone by a new-born babe 
like India. It is about time we realised that 
our choice in ambassadors and foreign envoys 
have not been uniformly good. On the contrary. 

Then again this “Holier than Thow” axti- 
tude taken by us at all times, with regard to 
all and sundry, is likely to irritate 
most tolerant, even if we were a nation 
which we are not—most emphatically not 
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Kashmir and the United Nations 

Atter a period of more than four years 
Kashmir again came to be featured in the 
deliberations of the Security Council when on 
Jartazy 23 Pakistan initiated a discussion on 
the subject to get an endorsement from tthe 
Coure:l of her stand against India on the 
future of that unfortunate territory. 

oening the debate, Mr. Feroze Khan 
Noon indulged in his characteristic accusations 
ageinst India and, in effect, even held up a 
thren that unless Security Council agreed to 
hig dietations he would have no hesitation in 
agair letting loose the hordes of “tribesmen” 
who had so thoroughly devastated parts of 
Kaskmir during 'the autumn of 1947. 

_ .The gist of Mr. Noon’s long speech was 
that the United Nations Security Council 
shoild ask India to defer Kashmir’s contem- 
pla-ed integration with India on January 26 
until efter a plebiscite, apparently to be held 
according to the political convenience of the 
Pakistani leaders. This move for an injunction 
on India was supplemented with a demand 
ited Nations force should take over 
reqonaihilite security in both parts of 
Kashmir in order to get. over the difficulty of 
demil-tarization. 

Replying to Mr. Noon’s statement on 
behel{ of India, Shri Krishna Menon gave a 
detailad. resume of the Kashmir problem and 
remmced the members of the Council that 
it was India who had first taken the question 
ef Keshmir before the Security Council. As 
everybody knew, Shri Menon said,*it was “not 
usual tor defendants to go to court.” 

Sir: Menon said: “We are here on a com- 
plaint af aggression. That complaint of aggres- 
sion Eas not been resolved.” The Security 
Council could not act during the period of nine 
years to settle the matier. 

' He pointed out that India had raised the 
Kasaorir issue before the United Nations “as a 
situetion whose continuance was likely to 
endanzer international peace and security. This 
was no dispute about territory. The Security 
Council, wnder the Charter, would be incom- 
peteat to deal with it as such (2.e., a dispute) 
becaure that would be either a political or. 
judicic <1 question. So, we brought here a situa-e 
dispute.” 
initial Pakistani aggression had been 
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made against Kashmir in October, 1947, Shri 
Menon added, India could enter Pakistan 
tterritory—an act which was necessary for tak- 
ing military action against the invaders. But 
mindful of the background of fratricidal strifes 
accompanying the independence of India and 
Pakistan, India had wanted to settle the matter 
péaceftully and had approached the Security - 
Council in January, 1948, to take measures for 
an end of Pakistani aggression on Indian soil. 

“We came here complaining to the Security 
Council under Art. 35 requesting that the 
Pakistan Government be asked to prevent 
tribal] and Pakistan nationals from taking part 
in the fighting in Kashmir State and to deny 
the use of its territory in operations against 
Kashmir,” Shri Menon said. 

“Is this the language of a Government 
with expansionist ideas?” he asked. 

Turning to Kashmir’s integration with 
India Shri Menon said: “The State of Jammu 
and Kashmir is and shall be an integral part of 
Indial. That came into force in November and 
all tthe provisions relating to federal matters 
between the State and the Federal Government 
are matters of history.” 

There was absolutely nothing of the 
critical atmosphere about January 26 that was 
sought to be conveyed by the Pakistan Foreign 
Minister. Nothing was to happen on that day 
—-which was India’s National Day—except that 
at midnight the Kashmir Constituent Assembly 
would dissolve itself and would begin to func- 
tion as a provisional state legislature. 

India) had no doubt once offered to settle 
the matter through a plebiscite, Shri Menon 
added. But the offer had not been accepted. 
It could not be said that if an offer was made 
and then not accepted within a certain time, 
the offer could go on for generations. 


“The relation of Kashmir to India so far 
as we are concerned is decided by accession,” 
Shri Menon said, “I do not see what restraints 
could be imposed ‘pon the exercise of the 
sovereign rights of a country.” 

Mr. Menon spoke for almost seven hours 
and thus earned the distinction of making the 
longest, speech. before the United Nations. The 
above was but a very inadequate summary 
(necessitated by considerations of space) of his 
masterly statement. 

What was the reaction 


of the nations 
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constituting the Security Council] towards the 
issues raised by <he representatives of India and 
Pakistan. It appeared that the members had 
come to the discussions with a closed mind. 
Before Mr. Menon’s speech was completed 
and even before he uttered his first words five 
members (Austria, Colombia, Cuba, the United 
Kingdom and the United States) had a draft 
resoluticn ready on ‘the matter virtually 
endorsing the Pakistan stand in toto. As Shri 
Nehru described it, this was, indeed, an extra- 
ordinary procedure to follow in deciding upon 
complaints—svithout giving any opportunity to 
parties to present their views. 

The resolution was moved on January 24 
before Shri Menon had concluded his speech. 
Resuming his speech on that day he said: “I 
want to say here and now that I am making 
a statement here today without any reference 
to this resolution and the reason I want this to 
go on record is that I want ‘the people of my 
country to know that this resolution has been 
put down by these five sponsors before they 
have heard the statement of India, especially 
after I stated last night that I have still to 
argue the case.” 

The resolution was nevertheless passed by 
the Security Council by ten votes (USA, UK, 
France, Formosa, Colombia, Cuba, Australia, 
Philippines, Sweden and Iraq) to none with the 
Soviet Union abstaining. 

The resolution called for the status quo in 
Kashmir as of January 24, 1957, and read as 
follows: Peaat 

“Having heard statements from representa- 
tives of the Governments of India and Pakistan 
concerning the dispute over the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir; 

“Reminding the Governments and autho- 
rities concerned of the principle embodied in its 
resolutions of April 21, 1948, June 3, 1948, 
March 14, 1950, and March 30, 1951, and the 
United Nations Commission for -India and 
Pakistan resolutions of August 13, 1948, and 
Januady 5, 1949, that the final disposition of 
the State of Jammu amd Kashmir will be made 


in accordance with the will of the people ex-_ 


pressed through the democratic method of a 
free and impartial plebiscite conducted under 
the auspices of the United Nations; 
“Reaffirms the affirmation in its resolution 
of March 30, 1951, and declares that the con- 
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vening of a Constituent ‘Assembly as recom- 
mended by the General Council. of the All- 
Jammu and Kashmir National Conference and 
any action that Assembly may have taken or 
might attempt to take to determine’the future 
shape and affiliation of the entire State or any 
part thereof, or action by the parties concerned 
in support of any such action by the Assembly, 
would not constitute a disposition of the State 
in accordance with the above pdinciple; and 

.. “Decides to continue its consideration of 
the dispute.” 

Last week, the Pakistan Foreign Minister, 
Mr. Firoz Khan Noon, told the Council that 
the Indian Government was “taking steps to 
mtegrate the State of Jammu and Kashmir in- 
to the Indian Union, reportedly on January 26, 
1957.” 

The Security Council endorsement, of ‘the 
Pakistani move became the occasion for renewed 
anti-Indian propaganda in the British and 
American press. From the naive comments 
made by those newspapers one would be inclined 
te conclude that India had practically no j 
fica‘ion in remaining in Kashmi rye, 
part of her own territory. While this 
of the Anglo-American press was partly a 
measure of tthe inadequacies and ineffectiveness 
of India’s publicity abroad. the deliberate distor- 
tion of truth by influential sections in  thosc 
countries was nonetheless unmistakable. 

So far as India was concerned she did not 
expect a very different verdict from the Security 
Council—composed as it was now  predomi- 
nantly of eduntries with very little indepen- 
dence of ction in the international 
sphere. The fact that Britain and the 
USA, who had all along shown a peculiar 
sympathy for the Pakistan stand on Kashmir, 
were among the sponsors of the resolution, 
determined in advance the attitude of those 
who eventually voted for it, with the possible 
exception of Sweden. 

The cnly surprise came with Russian 
abstention from using the veto. In view of 
Russia’s clear recogn.:ion of Kashmir as an 
integral part of India many had expected that 
the USSR would veto any resolution that would 
tend to interfere in the internal affairs of 
Kashmir. As a matter of fact, however, she did 
not use the veto but merely abstahed from 
voting. This Russian step was wide 
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preted as @ reply to India’s condemnation of 
Sov et intervention in Hungary. 


Shetith Abdullah’s Letter 

Mech ‘has been made of by Pakisani 
propaganda, about a letter which is supposed to 
have been written by Sheikh Abdullah. We 
give below an extract from the New York 
Times of January 16, which is im line with 
Pak sianj efforts: 

“"Jnited Nations, .N. Y., January lo— 
Menbers of the Security Council will soon 
receve a letter from Sheikh Mohammed 
Abdallah, imprisoned one-time pro-Indian leader 
of Kashmir, charging India with violent ieee 
in tne disputed region. 

“ke Council will meet at 10-30 A. M. 
mor-ow at Pakistan’s request in an attempt re 
breax the deadlock that has existed since 1948 
betwzen India and Pakistan on holding a plebiscite 
im {2e mountainous state. 

*&+ that time the Council arranged fox a 
as:-nre between the two nations, which were 
rung over possession of the area. It also 

ithdrawal of hostile forces prior 
lo a United Nations-sponsored plebiscite. India 
has since refused to hold that election until 
Paki.ten! troops leave Kashmir. Pakistan has 
refused to leave until India does. 

‘Pakistan is expected to ask for an immediate 
withcrewal of all troops and for an immediate 
plebscite. 

‘Sheikh Abdullah was a political leader in 
Kaslenir before the partition of India into 
Pakistan and India in 1947. When the Hindu 
Mahcrajeh of Kashmir acceded io India jn 1947, 
Sheikh Abdullah became ‘he chief minister of 
Kashnir and seconded the Maharajah’s accession. 

“The letter, which will be received by 
Counzil members today or tomorrow, was sent by 
members of his regime in exile in Ceylon. It 
was iendwritten, and the writing appears to 
check with that in personal mementos held by 
observers here. 

“The Indian delegation declined to comment 
on tke letter before seeing it, but Indian circles 
warned that it might be a forged ‘plant’ The 
Pakis ani delegation said, that if that was the case 
India shculd permit a wesern correspondent to 
see Sieikh gbdullah in Jud, Jammu state, where 
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called that, after a ‘tribal invasion’ of ' Kashmir 
by forces from Pakistan in 1947, the Maharajah 
‘had to sign an instrument of accession to India’ 
in order to ‘receive Indian miliary aid to repulse 
the invaders.’ 

“The letter also said that ‘on behalf of 
India there are innumerable commitments made 
to the United Nations Organization as well as to 
the people of Kashmir that the latter alone can 
decide their fate through an impartial plebiscite.’ 

“Sheikh Abdullah charged in the letter that 
his imprisonment was a result of a “deep and 
carefully screened conspiracy against me and my 
followers,’ after he had written to both Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru and the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan in July, 1953, giving his 
views on the dispute as those of the pcople of 
Kashmir. ‘Unfortunately,’ he said, ‘India did not 
like this and turned hostile.’ 

“The former Kashmir leader added that he 
has since been under detention ‘without tria] and 
without even a charge.’” 


Nehru and Kashmar rl 

Pandit Nehru said what should be the 
last word on the Kashmir problem at Madras, 
on January 31st. Below is the news report of 
the same: 

“Tf I am convinced that I have not honoured 
any interna‘ional commitments in regard to 
‘Kashmir, I wil] either honour them or resign my 
Prime Ministership,’? declared Prime ee 
Nehru in a speech here today. 

“Shri Nehru said: ‘India agreed to a aight 
cite in Kashmir on certain conditions and in a 
certain context o/ events. The very first condi- 
tion was the withdrawal of Pakistan armies from 
the territory of Jammu and Kashmir State which 
they had invaded. They have not done it even - 
today.’ 

“Shri Nehru said that .‘any such conditional 
offer—it is strictly conditioned—cannot last for 
ever and ever.’ 

“T have no doubt in my mind that antes fair 
and peaceful conditions and in conditions where 
religious fanaticism is not allowed to play, a great 
number’ of people in Kashmir in a_ plebiscite 
would decide for India. We laid stress always 

*that elections and plebiscite must be on political 
and economic issues. We do not want commu- 
nal riots and call it a plebiscite. 

“Shri Nehru added, ‘I do not want Kashnii 
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in the name of plebiscite: to be made the scene of 
fratricidal war which will spread to India and 


upset the delicate balance that has been  estab- 
lished here.’ 
“Addressing a mass meéting in the Island 


Grounds Shri Nehru said that the recent develop- 
ments in the Kashmir problem had ‘caused us 
some concern and distress also because it seems 
to us that this serious problem which has existed 
for, nine years Now was dealt with very casually 
recently in the Security Council,’ 

“Wisdom requires something more than 
casual consideration and casual decision while 
dealing with the Kashmir problem with its strong 
emotional background in India and Pakistan 
involving all kinds 04 consequences, 

“The basic thing about Kashmir,’ he said ‘is 
the good of the people of Kashmir. Nothing else 
counts. The major consideration for me and for 
my Government has been the good of the people 
of Kashmir.’ 

“The Prime Minister re‘erred to some 
people in foreign countries talking about India’s 
‘double standards’ in regard to Kashmir and said: 
‘I am not personally conscious of any double or 
separate standard. If I judge deliberately the 
Kashmir issue by any different standard than now, 
then I would stand condemned not only before 
other countries but before my own people and 
even more so before mysel#, my mind and heart. 
I think if moral issues come in, India stands 
rather well over the Kashmir matter, 

“The Prime Minister speaking about the 
Kashmir question said: ‘First of all, I find that 
some of our people tend to get rather excited 
about it. Well, excitement is not good in con- 
sidering serious problems. There is no need to 
get excited although we realise this as a_ serious 
problem. Some people have suggested and some 
members of parliament have suggested for the 
- immediate summoning of the parliament. I do not 
see any need for this. Some have even sug- 
gested: postpone the electioh because of this or 
amend the constitution. I entirely disagreed 
with this. These elections are going to take place 
whatever happens. We are a mature enough 
people to carry on our own constitution and our 
demmocratic working and face serious problems 
at the same time. We are not going to run away 
from the elections if something happens in some 
other place.’ 

‘Rut’ 
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Shri Nehru said,. ‘because danger 
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threatetis us, and because of the constitution, I 
think it has becomje al] the more necessary to have 
elections so that the country may give verdict 
over that policy, which we may pursue. We have 


no cold feet. We are stout atid would remain 
calm with stout hearts. 

“Nevertheless, it is true that some recent 
developments in the Kashmir problem have 


caused us concern and as I gaid, of course dis- 
tress also—distress because it seems to us that 
this serious problem which hlas existed for nite 
years now nearly was dealt with very casually in 
the Security Council—this problem, which has - 
roused our people emotionally, certainly in 
Pakistan and certainly in India and most of all 
in Kashmir itself. There is a great dea] of senti- 
ment behind it. But, of course, we cannot solve 
the problem on sentiment. Where there is this 
strong emotional background today, where there 
is nine years’ history, involving all questions of 
problems,—legal problrms, practical problems 
and problems of consequence of any action, then 
it seems to me that wisdom requires something 
more than casua] consideration and casual deci- 
sion, , 
“The Prime Minister said it would be becom- 
ing for Pakisian to have elections in their country 
be‘lore they talk about a plebiscite in Kashmir. 
“Shri Nehru said, the five-power resolution 


was pushed through and hustled through in 
the Security Council even without trying to 
understand what the position was. The resolu- 


tion which the Security Council passed was 
drafted and was in existence even before it took 
the troublee of hearing our representative. 
‘That is the most casual way of dealing with an 
imporiant question,” he said. 

“Shri Nehru added: ‘There has been a great 

fuss made about Jammu and Kashmir framing 
its constitution and accession to India. So far 
as I remember the Pakistan constitution has in- 
corporated that part of Jammu and Kashmir jn 
their state. Nobody shouted about it. The 
Security Council did not move. When this fact 
was mentioned in the Security Council it did 
not apparently create any impression. It js an 
extraordinary thing that they did not apply 
their mind to jt.” 
. speaking about the military alliances, Shri 
Nehru, said, ‘Iz is quite possible that it is due to 
all these military alliances that these. strange 
resolutions are passed in regard to Kase,’ 
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“What pains me is that the countries which 
ar3 friends of ours should have considered this 
difizult question in this casual way. 

“The ques.ion of Kashmir, apart from the 
good of .he people of Kashmir has become deeply 
sicn:ficant, becuuce if any. wrong slep is taken it 
wil upset many things in the wole of India. We 
have never accepied it and we do not: propose to 
‘aczept the two-nation theory on which Pakistan 
wes founded.” 


Foreign Aid to India 


The Deputy Minister for Finance, in a 
whiten reply to a question about the amount of 
fore.gn aid received and promised for the execu- 
ticn of the Second Five-Year Plan stated in the 
last session of the Lok Sabha that approximately 
Rs. 269 crores, inclusive of spill-over from the 
First Five-Year Plan, excluding the World Bank 
loens and loan assistance for the steel plants, 
ha{ been received and promised for the execution 
of she Second Plan. The USA, including US. pri- 
“vate organisations such as Ford Foundation and 


“eathe Rockefeller Institution, Canada, Australia, 


New Zealand and Norway were the countries that 


had offered aid to India. 


india has also received substantial loans 
frcm the International Bank for some of her 
mejor projects. The first loan of $34 million 
wes sanctioned in August 1949 for the purchase 
of locomotives, the second Joan of $10 million 
in September of the same year for the purchase 
of tzactcrs to weed out kans grass, and a third 
locn of $18.5 million in 1950 fox the . Bokaro 
electric power-station which has already gone 
into production. Of the loans offered by the 
World Bank, about $42 million were wii:hdrawn 
becoze 1951-52.: Of the remaining $18 million 
to be used to finance the Five-Year Plan, only 
$6.2 million were spent in 1952-53. 


“n December 1952, the Bank agreed for the 
first time to give a loan o% $31.5 million to a 
private firm, the Indian Iron and Steel Company. 
Arotaer $19.5 million ‘were sanctioned in 
January 1953 to meet the ‘foreign exchange ex- 
peiciture of the. Damodar Valley Corporation, 
wh ci amount was later reduced to $10 million. 
During the year 1954-55, two further loans were 
given. for projects in the private sector. The 
first was a loan of $16.2 million for a thermal 
stalog#n. Trombay and the second loan worth 
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$10 million for the newly set up Industrial Credit 
and Investment Corporation. The two loans 
have been guaranieed by the Government of India. 
In 1956, two further loans were given by the 
World Bank to two private firms in India. A 
Joan of $75 million was given to the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company and the other loan for $20 was 
given to the Indian Tron and Stee] Company for 
a period of 11 years at a rate of interest of 5 per 
cent per annum. 


On January 30 another World Bank Com- 
mission of railway consultants arrived in New 
Delhi for a_ three-week invensive study of the 
Indian railways and their development pro- 
grammes io determine the extent to which the 
Bank can help in railway development projects. 
India has desired to have a total of loan of $1,000 
million for the Second Plan from ihe World 
Bank. But the Bank advised India during the 
latter half cf the last year to go slow with her 
socialistic drive in economic developments and 
also to encourage the free flow of private foreign 
capital into the country to meet the gap in 
foreigh exchange resources. The controversy - 
is of recent memory. Of course for such an 
out-of-ihe-way advice, Mr. Black was taken 
to task even by representative opinions in 
some Western countries. However, ‘this much | 
is certain that the World Bank may not 
be agreeable to meet all the requiremenis of 
India’s foreign exchanges for long-term develop: 
ments. The Bank’s main function is no doubt 
to provide development finance, but its duty is 


also tot cure trade imbalance, particularly the 
dollar imbalance in post-war years. But to 
that extent its achievements are none tod 
satisfactory. 


The original idea behind the World Bank 
was that it would endeavour to make an easy 
flow of capital among the member countries so 
as to remove the hurdles of scarce currencies. 
But that idea has not miaierialised. It was 
envisaged that against the proceeds of dollar 
loans made by the Bank, it would be possible to 
buy capital goods in third-pariy countries. Thus 
the idea was that such transactions with third- 
party ccuntries would help in preventing one way 
movement of gold to American coffers on account 
of a much too unequal balance of payments. 
But most often the third-party currencies have 
not been made available and of course, this was 
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partly due to the fact -that the availability of interests of the U.S. monopolies and particularly, 
goods in third party countries were not satis- the Rockefeller group. Mr. Black’s suggestion 
factory. to India that she should rather develop her irans- 

The ‘main charge that has been levelled port system in preferencé to the development of 
against the Bank is that fron the outset the heavy industry smacks particularly of a colonial 
Internationa] Bank in effect has been an imstru- pattern of economy. The supporters of American 
ment of external expansion by the American private capita] at the last meeting of the IBRD 
financia] cligarchy. The main purpose of the called on the under-developed*countries to refrain 
Bank, according to its charter, is “to promote from developing their own industries, primarily 
private foreign investment.” The problem of heavy industry and to concentrate on agriculture. 


expanding exports of private capital is a most The World Bank’s refusal to grant loans to 
urgent problem of post-war American economy. Egypt for the coneiracions. Gt the Aswan Dam 
Today only the U.S. private capital is in a is indicative of thé fact that the Bank is guided 
pesition to expand overseas and it is accused of more by political considerations than by econo- 
trying to seize a key position in the economies sie interests of the member countries. It jndi- 
of the recipients and to firmly cppose their (otes further that the “Bretton: Woods Twins” 
independent developnyents. are the national’ preserves of the USA directed 
During *he meeting of the Board of Governors towards international power politics. Further, 
of the International Bank and the J[nternaticnal the increase in the jmterest rate of the Bank is 
Monetary Fund in September 1956, Mr. Black, uncalled for. It sometimes makes a discrimi- 
in his Presidential report sang the praises of Nation. in charging interest rates. As for 
private capital, asserting that it did not seek example, the recent loan for $20 million granted 
“pernicious exploitation” but fair compensation; to the Indian Iron and Steel Company will bear 
he accused the under-developed countries of fail- an interest of 5 per cent, whereas, its loan for 
ing to take measures to attract private foreign $50‘ granted recently to, Australia will bear an 
capital. In his letter to the Finance Minister interest only of 4¢ per cent inclusive of the 1 
of India in October he also stressed the need for per ceMt commission charged by the Bank. 
allowing the free inflow of private foreign capital. 
The representatives of some of the countries of Dearer Advances 
South Asia, the Middle East and Latin America From February 1, 1957, the Reserve Bank 
sharply criticised the Bank’s Pohcys hey areued. of Vad: os cate or sweresivon advaheestie achaduled 
a the Bank argued Its case from the “Wall hanks against Government and other cligible 
Street point of MAN Some speakers pointed oUt securities has been raised to 4 per cent per 
that the Bank raised loan interest rates without annum. The Bank Rate, however, remains un- 
any justification, and that it restricted the granting changed at «34 per cent per annum. The Bank 
of loans under the pretext ‘of combating inflation Rate is the rate at which the Reserve Bank 
and collecting debs. As a result, member coun- yediscounts first class approved trade bills and 
tries have to seek funds in the private market. ac ouch js distinguishable from the rate of interest 
The | representative of Cuba  vciiced doubts on advances against approved securities. In recent 
whether or not the Bank jis fully performing the years the Bill Market scheme has become a 
tasks for which it was created.” He stressed ennvenint form of accommodation for the commer- 
that although the World Bank had been, @stabs- 2,7 “Ganle cand dhe Reseie: “Bank “csudeavoure 
ae as a einai organization to finance to encourage the bill habit among the bankers 
the economies of me member sib bea if operated and with that end in view it tried to keep down 
na a ale ees see is making it the cost of borrowing against bills at a low rate 
ape eats oe = cult to lend money to its as far as practicable. But in view o% the recent 
rise in prices of essential comvrodities including 
Mr. Eugene Black, the President of the foodgrains, it became apparent that the cost of 
World Bank, is an influential representative of the , borrcwing by the commercial banks from the 
Rockefeller monopoly group. The Bank seems.Reserve Bank should be, made dearer. ‘The Bank 
to have been incorporated in the system of rate has remained unchanged since 195] 
American “aid” which primarily serves the November. > : 
\ 
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Altheugh the Bank Rate hag not been raised, 
the cost of borrowing under the bill market 
scheme has been indirectly raised by enhancing 
the stamp duty on bills by the recent Finance Act. 
Hitherio, the stamp duties on inland bills of 
exchange upto one year’s maturity were at a flat 
rate of 2 annas per Rs. 1,000. Now the statutory 
rate for bills, both inland and foreign up to one 
year's maturity, has been raised to 10 annas per 
Rs. 1,000 with proportionate reduction for bills 
of shorter duration. For the present, . the 
intention of the Government is té operate on the 
basis of one half of this rate. In view of this 
budg=tery provision raising indirectly the cost of 
borrewing under trade bills, the Bank rate has 
not been raised. 


The increase in the interést rate on advalices 
will not, however, affect the banks to any 
considerable extent, At present the borrowing 
against trade bills is much higher than that 
against Government securities. The increase in 
interest on advances has been necessitated on. 
account of the rise in stamp duty on bills. The 
accommodation against these two forms of secu- 
rities must be more or less on the same level of 
interest rate and if one jis dearer, there will. be 
greate> resort to the other, At present the 
trade Dills are rediscounted by the Reserve Bank 
at 33 per cent, that is, at the Bank Rate, and 
when the new. higher rate o{| stamp duty is added 
to it, tte real rate of interest comes to 4 per-cent. 
It will therefore be seen that actually there is no 
differeace in effect befween the Bank rate on trade 
bills and interest rate on advances.. : 

Although the rate of interest on advances 
under the bill market scheme and warehouse loans 
to co-cperative societies has remained fixed at 
34, the ultimate cost of borrowing will rise and 
in view of that borrowing against bills will be 
to some extent discouraged. The increase in 
Bank raie in India was long overdue. In the 
face of rising prices it was raised in Britain to’ 
54 per cent. In recent months, the Bank rate has 
also besn raised in other European countries. 
But in India the Bank rate has not been raised, 
alihougk the prices are progressively on the 
increase. For some time past the Bank rate in 
this country has become unrealistic in that it 


remained fixed, while the market rate of interest. 
' “bank. Canada‘ has been following the practices 


has gon= up. 
Cormodity prices, which had ruled, on the 
whole, cuiet in September and October, recorded 
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a sharp rise in November and the months follow- 
ing thereafter. The Economic Adviser’s general 
index of wholesale prices (Base: year ended 
August 1939-100), rose by 3.8 per cent from — 
417.1 to 433.2, mainly owing to increase under 
food articles, industrial raw materials and semi- 
manufactures, The inter-bank call rate in the 
Bombay short-term money market, which had 
ruled firms at 34 per cent since October, rose to 
34 per cent towards the close of the month, In 
Calcutta, the call rate rose to as high as 4 per 
cent in October on account of over-investments 
by commercial banks. It has now come down 
to 34 per cent. In 1946.47, the call rate 
generally ruled at 4 as per cent. Term money is 
also now quoted higher at 33 per cent as against 
34—3%5 per cent at the end of October. 


In 1956, there was excessive expansion in 
bank credit to the extent of Rs. 172.2 crores. 
The total bank advances in 1956 were Rs. 766.3 
crores and the credit deposit ratio rose by 12 
points to 70 per cent. Despite the growing 
demand for credit, banks continued to reduce 
their indebtedness to the Reserve Bank; this was 
made possible partly by accretions to deposits and 
partly hy liquidation of gilt-edged portfolio, In 
order to check the rising trends of borrowing by 
commercia] banks against usaMce bills. from the 
Reserve Bank, the Reserve Bank has also raised 
the rate of interest charged on advances under 
the Bill Market scheme from 34 per cent to 34 
per cent, that is, at the prevailing Bank rate. 

Since 1955, the greater use of Bank rate as 
a weapon of monetary control has been made. 
In 1955, as many as 14 countries raised the 
discount rate, some of them, namely, Canada, 
the USA New Zealand, the United Kingdom and 
Austria resorting to the device more than once. 
Particularly significant was the resort to monetary 
discipline by Norway and Sweden which had for 
many years relied on central planning and 
direct controls. In 1956 there has been a further 
round o/ rise in discount rates, to the highest 
levels in the last 25 to 30 years. Some of the 
present rates are 7 per cent in New Zealand; 54 
per cent in the United Kingdom and Western 
Germany and 64 per cent in Finland. In Chile 
and Colombia, the discount rate varies with the 
amount of borfowing of a bank from the central. 


of adjusting the bank rate with the market rate of 
interest. This is rather a variable bank rate and 
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it is changed with the rise or fall in the market 
rate. 

In modern planned economies the Bank rate 
should be viewed in a new perspective, rather 
than the traditional one. The Bank rate should 
be directed as a variable weapon of credit control 
and it should follow the market rate of interest 
rather than remaining fixed in the ‘ace of chang- 
ing interest rate structure. Nowadays it is being 
said that the importance of Bank rate is just 
marginal and that is true only if the Bank rate 
remains fixed and does not vary in accordance 
with the change in the market rate. In order to 
make the Bank rate effective, it should be 
changed to the changing money rates. 


Balance of Payments Deficits 

The mounting adverse trade balance and 
dwindling foreign exchange reserves have become 
a constant source of headache to the Gcvernment 
of India. In the Lok Sabha in its December 
session it was revealed by the Finance Minister 
that at the end of November 1956, India’s foreign 
exchange reserves came down to as low as 
Rs. 536 crores. It may be remembered that 
under the revised system of note issue in India, 
the Reserve Bank is required to maintain 
Rs. 400 crores in foreign securities as a -reserve 
against note issue in India. That means, India 
today has only a surplus amount of Rs. 136 
crores for payments for her imports. Of course, 
the foreign exchange reserves may go up as a 
result cf a favourable trade balance. But for 
the last several years India has .been suffering 
from adverse balance of payments and it would 
be too much to expect that India could have a 
favourable trade balance in the near fu‘ure. 

The recent review published by the Reserva 
Bank on India’s balance of payments reveals 
that India’s overall trade deficits amounted to 
Rs. 802.7 crores during eight years between 
1948-49 to 1955-56. The first period, 1948-49 
tio 1951-52 has been described as that of “infla- 
tionary pressures and shortages,” the second 
period, 1952-53 to 1953-54, is that of a “mild 
recession,” and the third period, 1954-55 to 
1955-56, as that of “expanding economic activi- 
ties.” During the first period trade deficits 
totalled Rs. 610 crores, during the*seccond period 
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average trade. deficit amounted to Rs. 103 crores. 
As against . this, the estimated annual averagd 
trade deficit during the Second Five-Year Plan is 
much larger at Rs. 275 crores, 

The recently concluded Indo-Pakistani trade 
agreement also reveals adverse trade balance 
against India. In 1956, India’s trade deficit 
amounted to Rs. 18.8 crores as‘ against Rs. 9.7 
crores in 1955. India’s continuing dependence 
on Pakistani raw jute is mainly responsible for 
throwing the itrade balance against her. In 1953, 
India’s raw jute production rose to 46 lakh bales, 
but thereafter it declined to only 41 lakh bales. 

The falling export prices of our commodities 
and heavy import of capital gocds are the two 
important factors that are responsible for our 
adverse balance of payments. Two years ago, the 
import of stee] was a negligible item in our trade 
figures. While interna] production figure has 
increased slightly in 1956, India still had to 
import larger quantities of steel] to meet urgent 
requirements. In 1956, India imported nearly 
1.8 million tons of steel.Despite the index of 
industrial production having risen in 1956 and 
despite a tremendous increase in imports, 
shortages and ccmsequent price rises continue to 
cause us concern. So long the Government of 
India was putting up a false picture of our 


prosperity in our international jrade. Every 
year in his budget speech, the former Finance 


Minister of India, Mr. Deshmukh, used to dwell 
lucidly upon the current account surplus of 
India’s foreign trade, without pointing out the 
heavy imbalance in our balance of payments posi- 
tion, Now after the end of the First Five-Year 
Plan we are being told constantly that our 
foreign exchange reserves are runting short and 
that the balance of payments position is adversely 
against us. 

Obviously our current resources in foreign 
exchange canvot be expected to finance the 
development programme envisaged in the second 
plan. India’s exporis are running at a lower 
level than was expeczed and as a result India has 
to fall back on her sterling balances to withstand 
the first impact of our increased requirements. Up 
to 1953, the trade deficit was mainly the result of 
higher food imporis and currently the import of 
producer goods and raw materials for our 


they amounted to Rs. 83.2 crores and during ° developing industries are responsible for the runn- 


the third period they were Rs. 109.5 crores. 
During the first plan period the actual annual 
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ing down of the sterling balances. 


The sterling balances came down to Rs. 533 
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creres in January of this year. The Government 
is obliged to maintain Rs. 400 crores worth of 
sterling balances as the currency reserve, while at 
lecst Rs. 40 crores are needed as working 
belances. ,Commitments have already been made 
foz ar. advance payment of Rs. 80 crores for the 
R:urkela stee] plant. The import of stee] is now 
ore oi the major drains on foreign exchange. As 
a result, import contro] belt has been tightened 
up and the biggest casualty being the virtual 
ben on the import of cement. The phasing of 
te Flan cutlay and ultimately the total Plan 
outlay itself will henceforth be governed mainly 
- foreign exchange considerations, 

But mere import contro] is no remedy for 
tte shortage in foreign exchange. What the 
azthorities do not take into’ consideration is that 
tke more you restrict your imports, the less will 
bs your exports. The figures of our foreign 
trade for. the last severa] years will] testify to 
tae truth of this statement. Under the present 
pattern of foreign trade a country cannot expect 
te heve more exports by buying less and less 
f-om the coumiries concerned. Foreign 
trade is a two-way traffic. The history of 
India’s foreign trade in. the post-war years is the 
sory cf falling exports following the import 
rsstrictions. The Government is making too 
much of the bogey of falling exports and dwind- 
Lng foreign exchange reserves. The restrictions 
cn imporis of house building materials, like 
cement, and consumer goods, will {adversely 
effec: India’s internal economy. The supply 
Eeing resiricted, prices are having upward 
movement resulting in higher prices, and higher 
cost of living. Higher costs of living means 
Ligher cost for planned projects and our exports. 
Practically that is the fact with our planned out- 
-avs and the falling exports on account of higher 
>rices. The import contro] on consumer goods 
“vill create a vicious circle forcing the price level 
apwards and increasing the cost of the Plan. 


. The sterling balances represent an extra- 
ordinary growth during an abnormal period, 
ntemely, the last world war. The sterling 
jaiances should not be made the only index of 
Sur external prosperity or stability. The 
provision for currency reserve for Rs. 400 
crores worth of sterling balances is also un- 


this queer practice of maintaining currency 
reserve in foreigr securities, -This is a costly 
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provision which India can hardly - afford to 
indulge, particularly at a time when our foreign 
exchange resources are required for urgent nation 
building projects. The recent Commodity Agree- 
ment with the USA will to great extent relieve 
India for the payment for food imports. Capital 
goods should be impor:ed against loans from the 
International Bank and the International 
Finanace Corporation, recently set up. Lasily, 
India should strive to increase her exports by, 
tapping new, markets. and our motte should be— 
“net aid, but trade.” For that purpose. bilateral 
trade agreement should be the basis of foreign 
trade. 


ee 


Indian Rice Statistics 


The Directorate of Economics and Statis- 
tics, Union Ministry of Agriculture, has recently 
brought out a booklet on rice statistics. The 
booklet contains many interesting figures. The 
area under rice in India is about one-third of the 
total world acreage under rice. - India’s produc- 
tion is one-fourth of the total world production 
and her average yield per hectare is 1,220 
kgs. of paddy as against the world average of 
1,650 kgs. India is the second largest producer 
of rice in the world, China being the first in rice 
production. India produced in 1954-55, 24 
million metric tons of milled rice, Pakistan 8 
million metric tons, Thailand 3.6 million metric: 
tons, and Burma 3.8 million metric tons. 

Of the total area under rice in India roughly 
one-third is irrigated, and the rest generally 
depends on rain water. During 1954-55, the 
area under Japanese method of paddy cultivation 
was about 1.3 million acres. The total additional] 
production as a result of this method of cultiva- 
tion rose by 6 lakh tons. The marketable surplus 
of rice in India is about one-third of total 
production, the rest being retained in villages for 
loca] consumption and seed. India is a_ large 
ccnsumer of rice. In 1954, she imported nearly 
one-eighth of the internationally traded rice. Per 
capiiel consumption of rice in India is, however, 
low. Taking the post war average (1947-48), per 
capita rice consumption in India and Pakistan 
was about 68 kgs., per year as compared with 


, 1604 kgs., per ‘year in Burma, 121 kgs., per year 
necessary. No other country in the world follows , 


in Indonesia and 102 kgs., per year in Japan. 
Rice is the chief food crop for half the 
world’s population. It covers more than 240 
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million acres which on an average produces 
annually about 160 million tons of clean rice. 
It is predominantly an Asian crop, about 91 per 
cent of the rice being produced and consumed 
in South-East Asian countries, extending from 
the Indo-Pakistani subcontinent to Japan. In 
1956, the total acreage of rice in India was 76.25 
‘million acres, representing 24 per cent of the 
‘total cultivated area. The total ane in. 
1956 was 2.5 crore tons. 

The diversity of conditions sider which rice 
is grown is peculiar to India. Jk has at one 
extreme the deep water rice of Assam and West 
Bengal growing in a rainfall area of 75 to 150 
inches and on the cther there are areas in which 
rice is grown as a dry crop with 25 to 30 inches 
of rain. The crop is again grown on lands 
‘almost at sea level, as in the river deltas and in 
lands even below sea-level with protective 
embankments, and at altitudes of 3,000 to 5,000 
ft. above the sea-level. The crop is grown at 
different seasons. 


The Importance of the Middle-East 

Why all this anxiety about the Middle 
East? Why did Britain and France risk a world 
ecnflagration?Here js an assessment of all] that, 
as inade by the New York Times of cent 
21st: 

“The riches: farmlands on earth do not 
command as much attention today as do those 
sandy acres, cultivated in strips and circles and 
fabulously underlain in places with oil, that we 
call the Middle Fast. 

“Tin Moscow, the modern leader of the Tartar 
horde joins with a ruler from what used to be 
called Cathay to express a tender solicitude flor 
the ‘peoples of the Near and Middie East.’ In 
Cairo the potentates of Egypt, Saudi Arabia and 
Syria offer the synthetic State of Jordan money 
and arms to replace the dole that until lately 
used to come from London. In Ankara the 
Premiers of Turkey, Iran, Irag and Pekistan are 
completing a two-day discussion of the effect of 
the Eisenhower Doctrine on their respective 
countries. 

“Finally at the United Nations the seventy- 
four delegations that last Savurday noted Israel’s 
failure to retire to the old armisfice lines, as 
required by previous resolutions, may well be 
wondering what will happen if she does not do 
30 within the stipulated five-day period. *Secre- 
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tary-General Hammarskjold cannot put them out, 
even if he “elt himself au:horized to use the U.N. 
police force. The Egyptians, who could not keep 
them out, cannot be expecied to put them out 
either. 

“The terms of the situation are not wholly 
stated in any communique, resolution or set of 
minu:es. The world’s attention is on the Middle 
East because this area is at once a bridge, a 
route and a source of a raw material absolutely 
indispensable to Western Europe. The Russians 
want the bridge as a means of sending their in- 
fluence more strongly into Africa. They want to 
be able to contro] the oil not so much because 
they themselves need it but because Europe does 
need it. They have relatively litile use for the 
Suez Canal, but life would be brighter for them 
if they could turn the canal off tand on, like 
water In a pipe. 

“The stakes are high, even when measured 
solely in the materia] units which the Russians 
use and which they assume are also.our own first 
thought. They are higher still in terms of human 
liberties, which really do matter to us. Our 
opponents misjudge us if they imagine we would 
spend many billions for defense in order to 
protect an oil investment of a few millions. 

“The stakes are high, but the rules of the game 
are difficut. Having used our General Assembly 
vote to make the British and the French, our old 
and close allies, withdraw from Egypt, we seem 
logically committed to apply the same pressure to 
the Israelis. But the situation, practically re- 
garded, is not the same. If the Israelis were to 
withdraw unconditionally within their old bound- 
aries they would leave the Gaza Strip, with its 
200,000 refugees, in at least a temporary state of 
anarchy. They would also expose the Gulf of 
Aqaba and their own port of Elath to a renewed 
and totally illegal Egyptian blockade. 

“In short, a complete, litéra] and uncondi- 
tional compliance with what is now asked of the 
Israelis would restore the ‘situation which led to 
the recent little Middle Eastern war, in which 
Israel, Britain and France took part against 
Egypt. The chances for a lasting and just peace 
would be slight. The danger of a wider war 
would be greater than ever. 

“The obvious solution is to put the Gaza Strip 
‘and the Gulf of Aqaba under control of the 
‘U.N. The Israelis have indicated some readiness 
to do this in a proposal, revealed yesterday, to 
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administer Gaza under U.N. direction leaving 
even‘ual disposition 1o a plebiscite. It may be 
that the necessary two-thirds General Assembly 
majority, present and voting, cannot be found, 
and that if we move the required resolution we 
may suffer a loss of prestige. Even if this-is so 
the test should still be made. 

“The Hisenhower Doctrine cannot be breaied 
as samething to be applied by and by in a still 
nebulous emergency. The emergency jis here. If 
we are to avoid the necessity of applying force 
at some later time, to rescue some Middle Eastern 
country that has asked our help, we will have 
‘to see to it now that neither anarchy nor dictator- 
ship spreads in the Middle East. We can do this 
peaceably, now.But the sands are running out.” 


The Suez Tangle 


The followimg special political report, as 
published in the New York Times of January 
19, throws a flood of light on the Anglo-French 
plot, and the’ forces that actuated it: 

“Paris, January 18—Our European.allies are 
sometimes skeptical of the high mora] preten- 
sions of United States diplomacy. A case in 
point was the unpublicized Dulles speech during 
the September 19 afternoon session of the London 
Suez Con‘erence, 


“Ten days previously Britain and France had 
completed a military build-up to invade Egypt 
beitween September 12 and 15. This plan, of 
which we had more than an inkling, was held up 
as a result of our sirong objection and equally 
strong assurance that we intended to help safe- 
guard Europe’s vial interests. : 

“In this atmosphere Dulles, redfaced with 
earnest indignation, told the London meeting: 
“T don’t care how many words are written into 
the Charter of the United Nations about not 
using force. I in fact there is not a substitute 
for peace in some way to get just resolutions of 
some of these problems, inevitably the world 
will fall back again into anarchy and into chaos. 


“We have just as much a responsibility .to 
seek < solution in conformity with the principles 
of justice and international law as we have a 
resporsibility to try and prevent the use of force. 
* * * You cannot solve the problem [of Suez |) 
just ky halfway measures which relate only ¢ 
peace and which do not also put the full weight 
of our strength behind what we believe to be a 


-and political. 
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solution in conformity with the 
justice and of international law,” 

“Britain and France eventually decided the 
United States was not placing ‘the full weight’ 
of its strength behind such a solution and 
attempted action on, their own. This failed 
miserably. They are now in the uncomfortable 
position of having to rely totally upon us to 
apply ‘the principle of justice’ under the um- 
brella of the Eisenhower Doctrine. 

“They have been given little detailed- infor- 
mation concerning our Middle East political 
policy. This is partly because of our desire to 
avoid the embarrassment of apparent association 
with our European allies. And it is partly be- 
cause of personal mistrust existing between the 
Western foreign ministers, a mistrust . that is 
bound to perseveré while Dulles, Lloyd and 
Pineau stay in office, 

“There are ihree categories of problems in 
which we must seek settlement: economic, military 
The economic. aspect is, to 
Europe, most urgent. The United States, en- 
sconced in fat-dripping prosperity, must recognize 
that unless existing agreements to exploit and 
transship Arab oil are not soon reapplied Europe 
faces strangulation. 

“Yet Syria is making no effort to repair the 
sabotaged Iraq petroleum pipeline. And Nasser 
has told Arab statesmen he will “never” permit 
Israeli access to Suez or the Gulf of Aqaba and 
will ban British and French ships until Israel re- 
linquishes the Gaza Strip. If and when that 
happens will he again raise the ante for Bram 
and France? 

“Militarily it is tricky to try and reinforee the 
area. Arab Governments privately make no secret 
of their desire to use arms received against 
Israel. Many Middle Eastern states are not 
compe‘ent to employ mew weapons. When 
Hitler sent guns to Yemen they were carefully 
locked up to prevent them, from wearing out. 

“Some countries carinot safely be armed even 
in terms of, internal security. Hundreds « of 
thousands of Bedouins recognize no government, 
only family and tribe. Could there ever be point 


principles of 


im giving rifles to the indigo-painted warriors of 


Yemen ? Should we forget the political ambi- 
tions-of ‘ milftary cliques in Egypt, Syria and 
Jordan? 

“No matter what their iets tell us, most 
Arab Governments stil] have no more intention of 


accepting Israel’s existence than their forebears 
‘had of accepting the. Crusaders’ kingdom of Jeru- 
salem, Without precise guarantees can we ask 
Israel] to evacuate Gaza—where German engineers 
built concrete forts for Egypt—or the emtrance 
to Agqaba—where Nasser had mounted British 
coast-aitillery rifles? 

“The existence of Jordan seems doomed. 
Cairo and Damascus want to include it in a grand 
federation under Egypt and Syria. Saudi Arabia 
and Iraq prefer to partition it between them- 
selves. Undoubtedly King Saud and Prince 
Abdul Hlah will say as much in Washington. 
Both men privately dislike Nasser, fear Kussia 
and respect America. Abdul Illah’s life was 
saved by our Baghdad Minister sixteen years ago. 

“The United States has the power and wealth 
to seek what Dulles called “just resolutions.” 
But we would be unwise to encourage a new 
Middle East arms race—despite Moscow's muni- 
tions peddling. 

“We are worried that during 1956 the Soviet 
bloc quadrupled free world loans and credits— 
largely in Islamic countries. Yet we should be 
careful in ladling out our own economic aid. Un- 
less it can be put to useful purposes it is valueless. 
It must not only benefit the area’s inhabitants 
but also help reopen vital links with Europe’s 
choking industry.” 


People’s China and India 

We print below a report from the New 
York Times of January 20th, as an example of 
political kite-flying: 

“Hong Kong, January 19.—Communist China 

has quietly begun a thorough re-examination and 
reappraisal of its policy toward India, wel] in- 
formed sources from Peiping reported here to- 
day. 
“The decision to review and re-evaluate the 
relationship between Communist China and India, 
the recognized leader of the Asian and African 
neutral states, was said to have been based on 
these major considerations : 

“The possibility that Prime Minister Jawhar- 
lal Nehru’s visit to the United States and his 
talks with President Eisenhower might result it 
a better understanding, a closer relationship and 
less distrust of long-range objectives between 
India and the United States. 

“An apparent lack of progress and accom- 
plishment, from Peiping’s point of view, in the 
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recent talks between Chou En-lai, the Communist 
Chinese Premier, and Prime Minister Nehru. 

“The belief held by some top-level Chinese 
Communists that the co-existence policy with 
India has been far more rewarding for India than 
it has for China. 


“The greatest fear expressed by top-ranking 


Chinese Reds was that a softer policy by Prime 


Minister Nehru toward the United States would 
be reflected. in the smaller Asian and African 
neutral] nations that regard India as their leader 
and look on Communist China as their guardian. 

“Peiping has been largely successfu} with 
ihe Asian and African neutrals in casting the 
United States in the role of the most dangerous 
world aggressor and the main threat to world 
peace. Closer understanding between the United 
could do much to lessen or 
destroy this belief, the sources said. 

“Peiping’s leaders were aware, these sources 
added, that any relaxation of the fear of the 
United Siates in the smaller nations as a result 


‘of Prime: Minister Nehru’s increased confidence 


would correspondingly vfeaken their dependence 
on Communist China as a ‘big brother.” This 
would reduce its position of leadership by 
strengjh in Asia. 

“In relation to the second point, observers 
who were in Peiping when Premier Chou returned 
on January 2 from his three-day talks with 
Prime Minister Nehru, reported that an atmos- 
phere of evident dejection surrounded the usually 
buoyant Chinese leader. 

“Although diplomatically phrased official 
announcements, of successful exchanges between 
the two Asfan leaders were made later, no 
specific statements of progress were made and 
there has been no subsequent evidence to indicate 
that ihe Chinese Premier had won any significan: 
concessions or important pledges in New Delhi. 

“It also was reported by the same sources 
that shortly after his return to Peiping, Premier 
Chou admitied knowledge of rumors in India that 
the Dalai and Panchen Lamas, religious leaders 
of Tibet now visiting Calcutta, were being 
approached by United States agents in efforts to 
influence them against returning to their Chinese- 
controlled state. 

“Asked if Communist China would pursue 
a stern policy to put down any resulting uprisings 
in Tibet if the two Lamas did not return, the 
Premier was reported to have answered that 
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Peizing would be forced to adopt the policy 
that she has endorsed in Hungary. 

“It is believed that the Lamas quelled earlier 
upr.sings against the Chinese by persuading the 
peozle to accept the Chinese occupation peace- 


fully.” 


“Algeria Lives in Fear” 

We append below ar extract from the New 
Yor: Times of January 24, ito show what is 
haprening today in Algeria, which is being 
forgetten by the world: 

“ALGIERS, Algeria, Jan. 23—-The conflict in 
Algeria has expanded continuously since the 
rebellion started two years ago. Today it is a 
courtry-wide everyday display of ambushes, 
hit-end-run raids, assassinations and sabotage. 

“Fear and tension have now become the 
background to daily existence. Last week com- 
mun:ques and mMewspaper accounts reported 
approximately twenty-five European civilians 
and several times that many Moslems killed or 
injured in terrorist incidents. A dozen farms were 
burn2d and hundreds of farm animals slaughtered. 

“Railway lines were cut in more than a 
dozen places, a station was set afire and a 
train was attacked and derailed. Security forces 
killed more than 250 rebels in a score of clashes 
with insurgent bands and hundreds of Moslems 
were arrested in policing sweeps. 

“In one o{ the more bloody attacks against 
_ Europeans, a suburban Algiers bus was stopped 
yesterday by armed Moslems. Its seven Euro- 
pean passengers, including three women, were 
lined up by the roadside and killed with rifles 
and submachine guns. 

“It was a relatively quiet week but typical 
of ecaditions that have become routine in, 
Algeria. 

“Tk is estimated that there have been nearly 
5,000 assassinations since the rebellion began in 
November, 1954. Most of those killed have been 
Moslems ho have worked with the French or 
fallen afoul of revolutionary discipline. 

“The number off Europeans assassinated is 
about 1,000. French forces have lost more than 
2,000 men killed and have killed, according to 
Frenca figures, nearly 20,000 Moslems in mill- 
tary and policing operations. Most roads,  al- 
thouga extensively used, are considered unsafe, 
Railways operated at a reduced level in the face 
of ambush and sabotage hazards.” a 
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Eisenhower Doctrine for Middle East 

President Eisenhower in a message to an 
extraordinary joint session of the Senate ‘amd 
the House of Representatives on January 5 
asked the United States Congress to authorize 
the use of United States military forces to . 
“protect the territorial integrity and political 
independence” of any Middle Hast nation re- 
questing such aid to resist “overt armed ag- 
gression from any nation controlled by inter- 
national communism.” He added that he would 
later on ask Congress for 400 million dollars 
for aid in the Middle East during the next two 
fiscal years. The President also announced his 
intention to send a special mission to the Middle 
East soon to explain the co-operation he 
planned for the area. 

James Reston, Washington correspondent 
of the New York Times writes: “On several 
points the President used ambiguous language, 
but it cam be said that this ‘was purposeful 
ambiguity. He did not, for example, define 
what was meant by the ‘Middle Hast area.’ He 
did not say whether he would consult with the 
Congress or just with the leaders of the Con- 
gress, or whether he would do so before or while 
or after ordering United States troops into 
action in response to an appeal for help against 
armed Communist aggression.” 

In his message to the Congress President 
Eisenhower referred 'to the importance of the 
Middle East which possessed about two-thirds 
of the world’s known oil deposits and through 
which passed the Suez Canal which was so 
important to the economics of a great many of 
the nations of the world. So long the colonial 
powers—notably Britain and France had main- 
tained a stability in the area. The withdrawal 
of these powers from the Middle East scene 
following the achievement of independence 
by a number of Middle Eastern countries 
created a power vacuum in the area inasmuch 
as the newly independent countries were not 
strong enough to maintain the stability of the 
region. Then there was the Soviet move for 
domination over the area. 

In such circumstances, President Ejisen- 
hower told the Congress, it was “essential that 
the United States should manifest through joint 
action of thé President and the ‘Congress our 
determination to assist those nations of. the 
Mid-east area which may desire that assist- 
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ance.” His proposed action had three distinc- 
tive features. The President said: 

“It would, first of all, authorize the United 
States to co-operate with and assist any nation 
or group of nations in the general area of the 
Middle East in the development of economic 
strength dedicated to the maintenance of 
national independence.” 

Secondly, it would authorize his Adminis- 
tration “to undertake in the same region pro- 
grams of military assistance and co-operation 
with any nation or group of nations which 
desires such aid.” 

Thirdly, it would “atithorize such assist- 


ance and co-operation to include the employ-. 


ment of the armed forces of the United 
States to secre and protect, the territorial 
integrity and political independence of such 
nations requesting such aid against overt armed 
aggression from any nation controlled by inter- 
national communism.” 

The President assured the Congress that 


‘the actions taken by the USA in the event of 


an armed attack in the Mid-east would be “sub- 
ject. to the over-riding authority of the United 
Nations Security Council in accordance with 
the Charter.” 


What Next ? 

The world is evidently passing through a 
very critical phase. The “eold war’ which 
looked like melting away hag been re-inforced 
by the events following the Anglo-French  at- 
tack on Egypt and the Soviet intervention in 
Hungary. Later events have demonstrated that 
the two colossi—USSR and the USA—were in 
no mood to reconcile oneself with the other— 
‘threatening in the process the independence of 
small countries. 

The game being played by the two giants 
ig purely selfish and solely motivated by power- 
politics. The USA opposed Anglo-French ag- 
gression on Egypt and was on that account 
hailed throughout the world. It was expected 
that she would help the emergence of some sort 
of stability in that highly unstable area of the 
world. But then came the Eisenhower doctrine 
of filling up the power vacuum in dhe Middle 
East created by Anglo-French withdrawal from 
the area, This new move of the USA ‘intensified 
the mutual differences of the Middle Eastern 
countries and brought upon them a new pressure 
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from the Soviet Union who could not reason- 
ably be expected to view with indifference the 
reinforcement, of American military strength 
near her borders. The Middle East thus pre- 
sents a, highly unstable atmosphere. 

On the other hand, the Sovieti Union, which 
had shown some welcome changes of its policy 
during early 1956, indicated of late—parii- 
cularly after the Hungarian uprising—that she 
was also in no mood to loosen her grip on the 
satellites in Eastern Europe. No doubt Mr. 
Gomulka extracted great freedom for Poland; 
but the Soviet hold on other countries of Hast- 
ern Europe remain as firm as ever. From the 
latest, reaffirmation of the Warsaw Pact con- 
tained in the joint Soviet-Czechoslovak state- 
ment of January 30 it would appear that the 
orip is being tightened up. The suppression of 
the Hungarian Uprising continues to be glorified 
as an act of great international help to the 
people of Hungary. 

Simultaneously with such military and 
political tightening up of the Communist camp 
there has been a, determined effort to close up 
ranks ideologically. After her exposure during 
the Hungarian crisis the Soviet Union appa- 
rently felt so uncertain of her own position that 
the task of providing a theoretical justification 
of Soviet Russian stand fell on the Chinese 
Communist Party which in a 14,000-word 
statement published as an editorial article of 
the Peking Jin Min Jth Pao (People’s Party) 
virtually endorses every step of the Soviet - 
Government. The Chinese Communist Party 
soundly corfdemngs Marshal Tito and other 
Communist intellectuals who had _ criticized 
Soviet. atrocities in Hungary. 

The position is that at the end of the first 
month of the year the two power groups stand 
farther apart and the nations favouring non- 
involvement in power-bloc rivalries find them- 
selves in increasingly greater danger. 


Eden Retires 

Sir Anthony Eden, the British Prime 
Minister, resigned his position on Jamuary 9 
after a brief audience with Queen Elizabeth 
the Second at the Buckingham Palace. His re- 
stgnation, made on grounds of failing health, 
Was accepted immediately. 

After consultations with leading Conser- 
vative politiciams—including Sir Winston Chur- 
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chill and the Marquess of Salisbury—the Queen 
appointed Mr. Harold Macmillan, Chancellor 
of tke Exchequer in the Eden Cabinet, as the 
new Prime Minister. On January 14, the new 
Prencier announced hig Cabinet which included 
amorg others: Mr. Macmillan (Prime Minister 
and First Lord of the Treasury); Mr. Peter 
Thorneycroft (Chancellor of the Exchequer) ; 
Mr. Sellwyn Lloyd (Foreign Secretary); the 
Earl of Holme (Secretary for Commonwealth 
Affairs); Mr. Arthur Lennox Boyd (Secretary 
in CHarge of Colonial Affairs); Mr. Duncan 
Sandys (Defense Minister); Mr. Richard 
Auster Butler (Home Secretary and Lord 
Privy Seal); Mr. David Eccles (President of 
the Board of Traide); Marquess of Salisbury 
(Lord President of the Privy Council); and 
Visecunt Kilumir (Lord Chancellor, 2.e., Chief 
Justize). The numerical strength of the Mac- 
millan Cainet was eighteen—one less than in 
the preceding (Eden) Cabinet. The average 
age of the members of the Cabinet was 53 com- 
parec with 55 in Sir Anthony Eden’s team. 

TWotable among the members of the Eden 
Cabinet who were left out of the new Govern- 
ment were: Mr. Anthony Head (whose handl- 
ing ¢s the Defence Minister of the military 
aspecis of Suez had come in for severe criticism 
in SOMe newspapers and Conservative political 
circles); Sir Walter Monckton (who had re- 
portelly opposed the invasion of Egypt); Mr. 
Gwilym Lloyd George (the Home Secretary mm 
Eden Cabinet) and Mr. Patrick Buchan- 
Hepburn, ‘the former Minister of Works. 

The departure of Sir Anthony Eden from 
No. 10 Downing Street was in no way un- 
expecsed. The Anglo-French aggression in 
Egypi towards the close of last October re- 
sulted in widespread criticism of the policies -of 
the Eden Government in both Labour. and 
Conservative circles alike. There were a few 
minor resignations from the Government, and 
there were repeated reports of a Cabinet crisis. 
Abou the middle of November, Sir Anthony 
Eden temporarily withdrew from Government 
on grounds of ill health and went: to Jamaica 
for rest. The Lord Privy Seal Mr. Richard 
Auste- Butler deputised -for the Prime Minister 
and led the: Government and the country, 
through a very critical period- when Greate 
Britain stood virtually isolated in the inter- 
natioral field: Speculations became rife whether 
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Sir Arnithony’ would rejoin ‘the Cabinet at all. 
As a matter of fact, however, he resumed the 
duties of the Prime Minister, But there ‘was 
never any doubt of his impending retirement. 

While the resignation of Sir Anthony Eden 
was not unexpected political circles were greatly 
surprised at the appointment of the new Prime 
Minister. It was almost universally held that 
the Queen would ask Mr. Butler, who had depu- 
itazed for Sir Anthony during his absence to form 
a new Conservative Government. But instead 
she named Mr. Harold Macmillan as the new 
Prime Minister. In her decision the Queen was 
greatly influenced by the advice of Sir Winston 
Churchill and particularly of the Marquess of 
Salisbury . 

A fresh controversy arose over the appoint- 
ment of the new Premier. Labour leaders 
charged that the Queen, by naming the Premier 
before the Conservative Party had elected its 
leader, had imposed her choice upon the party 
and had thus involved the Crown in a political 
controversy inasmuch ag the Conservatives had - 
no alternative but to elect Mr. Macmillan as 
their leader since a failure to do so would be 
construed as implied disobedience to the Queen. 

The new Prime Minister, Mr. Macmillan, 
in one of his early declarations made it quite 
clear to the Labour politicians, who had been 
clamoury for a fresh general election, that he 
was not going to comply with their demands. 
On January 22 the Conservative Party un- 
animously approved of his appointment as the 
new leader of the Party and Government. 

The retention of Sellwyn Lloyd as the 
Foreign Minister and the passing over of Mr. 
Butler, who was reporedly the leader: of the 
group opposing the invasion of Egypt, in favour 
of Mr. Macmillan would seem to belie expecta- 
tions of a change in the foreign policy of the 
U.K. following the resignation of Sir Anthony.:- 

. Commenting upon Sir Anthony Eden’s 
departure from the British political arena after 
only twenty-one months ag Premier, the New 
York Times International Edition, January 10; 
writes that his resignation “also illustrates the 
tragedy of his policies, a tragedy that hag its 
roots both in the changed world situation that, 
has also changed Britain’s role and in British 
political developments at home.” His resigna-— 
tion at the moment had largely been due to the: 
failure of the Anglo-French intervention in 
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ligypt which, according to the ‘Times had 


“turned into a political and military debacle of 


serlous consequences to Britain, to Europe, and 
to much of the free world” and with which the 
newspaper nevertheless finds itself in full sym- 
pathy (the Egyptian aggression according to its 
interpretation had been undertaken following 
the “principle” of “opposition to the appease- 
ment of the dictators,’ the British “mistake” 
having lain in mistiming the attack), but it was 
also a “culmination of (British) dissatisfaction 
with Sir Anthony’s rule that began long before 
Suez.” 

That dissatisfaction had its root in the 
general discontent of the British middle classes 
with the policies of both the Conservative and 
Labour parties in creating and maintaining ai 
welfare State. “Sir Anthony has become, in 
part at least, a victim of the revolt. It remains 
to be seen what his successor can do in stem- 
ming it,” the New York Times concludes. 
Elections in Poland 

Nationa] elections were held in Poland on 
January 20 to fill up 459 seats in the Polish 
Sejm (Parliament). Polling was quite heavy, 
more than 80 per cent of the-electorate voting 
in some provinces. The result indicated the 
country’s reafirmation of its faith in the leader- 
ship of the Communist Party under the guid- 
ance of Wladyslaw Gomulka whom the people 
endearingly called “Comrade Wiceslaw.” . 

Though ithere was only one list of candi- 
dates, elections in Poland this itime was held in 
greater freedom than was the case in October, 
1852, when elections had been held last. There 
were 720 candidates( of whom only 83 had. sat 
in the outgoing Sejm) for 459 seats. The elec- 
tors were thus offered a limited choice. Women 
candidates numbered 28 against 68 elected in 
the last Sejm. 

The list of candidates was prepared by the 
National United Front composed of the Com- 
munist Party (which wais allotted more than 
50 per cent of the nominations), United Peasant 
Party (allotted 25 per cent of the nominations), 
Democratic Party (with 15 per cent of the 
nominations) and 114 non-party members— 
representatives of trade unions and their mass 
social organizations and 22 Catholics. 

Mr. Gomulka topped the list having 
gained 99.4 per cent of the votes in his con- 


stiftuency in Warsaw. All ithe other leaders of - 


rot re. 
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the Communist, Party including Premier Cyran- 
kiewez and the President. Aleksander Zawadski 
were also returned. The leaders of the United 
Peasamt Party and the Democratic Party, Mr. 
Stefan Ignar and Professor Stanislaw Kulezyn- 
ski were also successful. 


The significance of the Polish elections lay 
in the fact that, to quote the correspondent of 
the London Times, “some people did strike out 
the names of Communist candidates, and that 
this was allowed.” As ‘the Hindu points out, 
“The voters have indicated their preference 
among the candidates on the lists in a marked 
manner: for instance, while Mr. Gomulka led 
his list decisively, the next two men on the 
list, belonging to the United Workers’ Party, 
went to the botitom of the polls. A non-party 
architect and a Catholic obtained the second 
and third places. It may be possible for Poland 
to’ have fully free elections in due course.” 

To understand the significance of the rela- 
tively ‘free elections in Poland it was necessary 
to recall the delicate position of Poland between 
Russo-Western rivalry and of Mr. Gomulka in 
particular. His problem ig peculiarly complex: 
tc maintain the independence of Poland both 
against Western Powers—Germany in parti- 
cular and from the Soviet Union on the other 
hand; and io ensure the people at least a stable 
econoniy. Admittedly this was no easy ‘task. 
Waclaw Solski writing in the New Leader, 
November 26, makes the point quite striking. 
“One false step in either direction,” writes Mr. 
Solski; “may destroy not only him but Poland. 
Some 30 Soveet divisions are massed on Poland’s 
eastern borders, more than.20 on her western 
frontiers. The opinion prevails in Poland thait 
Soviet troops have been sent to Germany pri- 
marily to frighten the Poles with the memory 
of September, 1939, when Poland was mvaded 
simultaneously from Germany and the USSR.” 
Both the Hindu and the Statesman in their 
leading articles rightly underline this point. 

The last Sejm was a shame as Mr. Gomulka 
said in his speech before the eighth plenum of 
the Polish Communist Pairty. And it was to be 
noted that only 83. members of.the old Sejm. 
could secure re-nomination (how many of them 
wera actually re-elected was not yet clear). 
Most of the present members of the Polish 
Parliament had suffered under the old regime 
and.if. it is recalled that on his assumption of 
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leedership Mr. Gomulka had clearly indicaited 
his determination to restore the right..and 
atchority of the National Parliament, it would 
nos be far wrong to expect the Parliament to 
excitise more powers and to thal extent fulfill- 
inz one of the conditions of democratic func- 
ticning—namely, the executive accountability 
to the Parliament. 

The Djilas Trial | 

Milovan Djilas, the 50-year-old Monte- 
negrin poet, essayist and revolutionary, was 
one of the leaders of the Yugoslay Communist 
Party and was Vice-President, of Yugoslavia 
until hig deposition in 1954. His disgrace in 
1954 followed the publications of his articles in 
tLe Yugoslav press criticising the various aspects 
oi Yugoslav political life and the bureaucracies 
ix the party and administration. In _ those 
e-ticles he had criticized tthe one-party system 
and had suggested the adoption of a multi- 
party system in Yugoslavia. He was tried and 
sentenced to a term of imprisonment but was 
let off without having to serve the term. With 
kim was expelled Vladimir Dedijer, ex-member 
cf the central committee of the Yugoslav 
Communist Party, and official biographer of 
Marshal Tito. (For details see The Modern 
Review for March, 1954, pp. 178-180). 

Dyilas lived since then as a private Yugo- 
élav citizen until his second arrest following 
chs publication in the U.S. anti-Communist 
weekly, The New Leader No. 19, 1956, an 
article written by him on the recent upsurge of 
she peoples of Eastern Europe against Soviet 
domination, and on Yugoslaviass attitude 
sqward those events. 

Djilas wrote that the eastern European 
avents of late October, 1956, had posed three 
yaestions: “(1) the further possibilities of 
national Communism, (2) the replacement of 
Communism by a new system, and, along with 
this, the right of a people heretofore under 
Communist rule to choose its own—non-Com- 
munist—path of development, (3) the problem 
of future foreign (and . . . internal) policy of 
the Soviet regime.” 

The basie thesis of Dijilas was that Com- 
niunism as a social system wag no longer capable 


cf leading mankind along the path of social, 
progress. Tiven “national Communism’? was. 


tunable to perform the tasks of further sociall 


development. The example of Yugoslavia had . 
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indicated that “national Communism. can merely 
break from Moscow and, in its own national 
tempo and way, construct essentially the identi- 
cal Communist system.” And yet even the 
Yugoslav experience with itg many historical 
peculiarities could hardly be deemed to be 
applicable to other Eastern European countries 
where the Communists could not have come to 


power without the backing of the Soviet 
Government and army. 
Yugoslav national Communism, Djilas 


wrote, ‘was above all, the resistance ta Moscow 
of the Communist Party” of Yugoslavia with 
the support of the people behind it, “In Ymugo- 
slavia, therefore, the entire process was led and 
carefully controlled from above, and tendencies 
to go farther—to democracy—were relatively 
weak.” In the other countries of Hastern Europe, 
however, the Communist resistance to Moscow 
had not been initiated by the Communist Party 
but had resulted from the discontenit of the 
popular masses so that from the very first un- 
bridled tendencies had been expressed there to 
transcend the bounds of national Communism 
itself. The leaders in those countries, divorced 
from popular support, had to look upon Moscow 
for support for the maintenance of their autho- 
rity and had, iherefore, tried “to halt any 
further estrangement from Moscow.” 
Yugoslavia’s attitude toward the discontent 
of ithe other Eastern European countries against 
Kremlin domination, according to Djilas, had 
been to support that “as long as it was con- 
ducted by the Communist leaders,” but she had 
“turned against it—as in Humgary—as soon as 
it went further”’—transcending the bounds of 
national Communism. Djilas disliked this 
Yugoslav reluctance to go further which was 
inherent in the prevailing system in Yugoslavia 
itself. i 
Moscow’s conduct in the Hungarian Revor 
lution had been determined by both external 
and interna] reasons. “Just as Yugoslav revolt 
revealed Moscow’s imperialism with regard to 
Communist countries, so the Hungarian Revo-~- 
hution threatened to reveal the Soviet internal 
system ag the totalitarian domination of a new 
exploiting class—the party bureaucracy,” wrote 
Dyjilas. The victory of the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion with its political democracy and social 
control of industry and banking would have 
meant the confinement of the Soviet system 
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within ithe national boundaries of the USSR 
and would thus have engendered new processes 
there. The existence of a rift in the Kremlin 
leadership was undeniable. In external policies, 
however, the differnce between the competing 
Soviet groups lay in their methods, in the word 
of. Djilas, ‘‘whether to stick ito the old army, 
and police methods (Stalinist imperialist 
methods) ; or apply new ones in which economic 
and political elements would be dominant. 
Attempts at introducing the new methods led 
to 'the Polish case, the return to the old ones 
led to Hungary. Both methods proved ineffec- 
tive. From this spring the splits and conflicts 
in the USSR.” 

The chief significance of ‘the Revolution in 
Hungary, despite its failure, lay in the faict that 
it meant “the beginning of the end of Com- 
munism generally” in ‘the same way as “Yugo- 
slav Communism, separating itself from Mos- 
cow, (had) initiated the crisis of Soviet 
imperialism, that is, the inevitable birth of 
national Communism,” Dyjilas wrote. 

The grounds of the present arrest and trial 
of Milovan Djilag are not quite clear to us in 
India where news about Yugoslav developments 
are reported in a rather slipshod manner. So 
far as it can be ascertained from the scrappy 
reports Djilas was arrested for publishing 
critical remarks about Yugoslavia in a foreign 
press. Referring to this charge Vladimir Dedijer 
pointed out that as no Yugoslav newspaper 
would be ready to publish anything written by 
Diilas or Dedijer (they could not even secure 
any respectable job in Yugoslavia suited to 
their talents and attainments) if they had to 
publish anything they had no alternative but 
to resort to the hospitability of the foreign 
press. 

It is hardly possible to pass any Judgment 
on the merits or otherwise of the trial of Diilas 
——especially on the basis of absence of virtually 
any dependable and tolerably full account. Yet 
the arrest and trial of Dyilas solely on the 
offence of his publication of an article in the 
foreign press—considered aigainst the  revela- 
tions of Dedijer—pointed to the crisis facing 
the intellectuals all over the world, a crisis 
that had so poignantly been expressed by the 
late Albert Einstein when he had declared that 
if he should be born again he would like to be 


born a, manuwal worker. Everywhere—in western 
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“democracies” no less than in Communist 
dictatorships—intellectuials face a dilemma of 
how to reconcile the pursuit of truth (at least 
as they. conceive it) with the interests of powers 
that be. This problem hag been present since 
the time of Socrates and the vast progress made 
by mankind in the material field would 
seem to have been unable to produce any cor- 
responding change for the better at least in so 
far as intellectual freedom is concerned. Other- 
wise how to account for the liquidation of 
scores of intellectuals (including Maxim Gorky 
14. would now seem from the Khruschev dis- 
closures) in the Communist coumtries and the 
extensive book-burning in Communist China 
and “free” USA? How is it that the leading 
American writer, Howard Fast, whose concern 
for individual] freedom and human dignity and 
independence could hardly be doubted after his 
reaiction to Khruschev disclosures and whose 
books had once been distributed by the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America, could 
find no publisher in the USA to undertake 
the publication of his now famous book 
Spartacus? 

Indian Administration 

The People, a weekly news-magazine pub- 
lished from Lucknow, in its leader on December 
30, throws some light on an aspect of present 
Indian administration—its top-heavy and un- 
economic character. Referring to the gencral 
situation prevailing in the Uttar Pradesh, the 
newspaper points to the phenomenal growth in 
the number of officers in higher ranks without 
however any corresponding rise in the efficiency 
of the administration. 

“Everywhere and in all departments,” the 
People continues, “the number of supervisory 
officers has increased; in some cases abnormally. 
In the Secretariat itself there were formally six 
Secretaries, five Deputy Secretaries and one 
Under-Secretary; as against that there are &l 
officers of similar cadre today. In a popular 
government, an increase in the number of officers 
is inevitable. But we strongly maintain that 
such a colossal increase is not only dispropor- 
tionate but also unnecessary.” ; 

At some point since independence there 
was an effort to reduce the number of higher 
administrative personnel: the number of Divi- 
sipnal Commissioners: were reduced from ten to 
three; the work done by: the Board of Revenue 
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was sought to be done thiough a newly created 


Land Reforms Commissioner. What became of 
that effort? Not only did it prove a failure but 
the number of officers increased even beyond 


the original strength. Thus there were now ten 


Divisional Commissioners and the, Board -of 
Revenue “which was’ regarded superfitious seven 
years ‘back will have five sénior Indian: Civil 
Sérvice officers along with some two senior' off- 
cers of the Provincial Civil Service” and ‘there 
wére similar admissions about: the nurnber’ of 
Superintending Engineers in the PWD.’-  * 


Even then did these plethora of officers 


contribute to the toning -up and increased effi- 


ciency of the administration? Far from. ‘that. 


In most cases people were occupying ‘posts to 
whick they were not so eminently suited. The 


Divisional Commissioners whose duty it was to. 
mostly: 


advica junior district officers were mo 
persons whose experience ‘of district .adminis- 
tration was far from adequate. In British days, 


consicering the nature of Secretarial’ functions. 
requiring expert advice to be tendered sto the: 


Ministers-in-Charge, no person’ would: generally 
be brought in as a Secretary unless he had 
about fifteen years’ experience in the district 
admiristration. “Have we today ‘in thé- Uttar 


Pradesh Secretariat a single Seeretary who “has: 


15 years’ experience of district adrainistration 


the’ ‘People asks. 

-  ~ Tw this connection the canis made” ‘bY 
Mr: Cohn Strachey, the British Labour ‘leader, 
bear some interest. Mr. Strachey who had -been 
to India’ on the invitation of the Indian Staltas- 
tical =nstitute wrote in ‘an article’ in the 
Encounter (reproduced in the weelely Bhoodan, 
Jantiavy.23, 1957) on his impressions on: India 
in which. he ‘said that’ India; would in fifteen 
yearg time become an mdusimaliaed 
community. - 

~-Tae major Indian industries scnitrie 
publicty owned; wrote Mr. Strachey ‘anda 


“double process of industrialization and social-' 
> would be going throughout, that period. 


isation? 
Any breakdown in the Second Five-Year Plan 
would ‘not thus mean any: return to “private 
enterprise .capitalism but a transformation © of 
India into ‘some form of totalitarian or dieta- 


wie) sommunity.? 2 22° ge 


Tn. addition to economic. difficulties for the 


ibeeetith implementation of the Plam ~: there ° 


was another, and, perhaps,” 
obstacle to it—the administrative lag. 


socialist | 
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“The main administrative obstacle to the 


plan,” wrote Mr. Strachey, “lies in ithe adminis- 
trative service itself. The I.C.S. together with 
the admirable positive qualities which it shares 
with Whitehall shares also to some etxent 
Whitehall’s latssez-faire, cautious, . non-inter- 
venltionist conservative approach to economic 
affairs. Indian civil servants are for the most 
part reluctant planners and I think this has 
resulted in delays which have cost India dear. 
The worst difficulty is likely to be sheer shortage 


’ of numbers of trained administrative staff to 


do this gigantic work.” 

Rewriting Indian History | 
Inatvgurating the nineteenth Indian History 

Congress at-Agra on December 25, Shri K. M. 

Munshi, Governor of the Uttar Pradesh, said 

that the task before modern Indian historians 


was to rewrite Indian history from the Indian’ 


point of view but discarding any partisanship. 
He said that the rewriting of Indian history 
had to be done with a view to discovering what 
in the course of centuries “we felt. and suffered, 
how we reacted to new conditions, what were 


the central ideas and fundamental values which 


persisted through time, how we were influenced 
or: overwhelmed by the impact of external 
forces or internal disruption and how we sur- 
vived them to emerge as vital and free nation.” 

The modern historian must try to draw an 
objective picture avoiding the narrowness and 
prejudice of the British writers and the over- 
glorification of | everything Indian which 
characterised early Indian historians. He paid 
a warm tribute to the “sturdy generation of 
historians” who had met .the challenge of 


European historians by upholding India’s past’ 


culture. 

He criticised the 
Marxist historiang whose view of history was 
highly schematic and ‘therefore greatly distorted. 


' “Such history neither illumines the past nor the 


future. That is why in countries where it is in 
vogue it has ‘to be re-written time and again to 
eliminate inconvenient episodes 
ment.” 

Historians could have only one approach— 
the historical—he said. The first step in histori- 
cél interpretation was to recognise the impor- 
tance of truth, that is, of searching and 
tabulating records with integrity and thorough- 


“more important; ‘ ness; of weighing the testimony in a scrupulous 


balance. 


shortcomings of - the. 


and develor- ' 


\ 
ce 


THE ROLE OF NON-RAJPUTS IN THE HISTORY OF RAJPUTANA 
By Pror. K. R. QANUNGO, 3.a., Ph.D. 


(1) 
Axsout ten years back I happened to visit the 
commercial town of Malpura in the Jaipur 
State. I mingled with the concourse of 
picturesque humanity that covered the busy 
chauk of Malpura on the market day. The 
sight of a market or a mela in Rajputana is an 
object-lesson to the historian that the history 
of Rajputana is not the history of the ruling 
Rajputs only but of non-Rajputs as well, who 
form the vast majority and who have perhaps 
& much older history to tell than the Guhilots 
and Chauhans, Rathors and Kachhwahs. The 
markes square of Malpura made me ashamed 
of my indifferent knowledge of the ethno- 
graphy of the so-called aboriginal races, whose 
specimens are preserved till today in the hills 
and sands of Rajputana. Next to the most 
familiar Bhils, Minas and Meos, Jats and Meds 
had also been the makers of the history of this 
land; today a ruler, tomorrow a robber and 
the day after a miserable labourer or beggar,— 
such has been the lot of these peoples. The 
same fate seems to await the proud Rajput on 
the cross-road of Medieval and Modern India. 
Before we rush to the philosophy of history, 
much spade-work in and around Rajasthan 
history is yet to be done. 

We should, however, confine our discourse 
mainly to the role of three non-Rajput com- 
munities of Rajputana; namely, the Charan, 
the Kayeth and the Vaish or Baniya, in the 
medieval history of the land. The Charan is 
peculiar only to Kajputana; whereas the Kayeth 
and the Vaish, much-flattered ag well as 
much-maligned communities, so indispensable 
for their administrative and business brain, are 
found everywhere and always. 

(2) 

To begin with the Charans, 

The Charan does not claim emergence from 
any limb of Brahma like other castes of Hindu 
society. Surajmal Mishan, ‘the great Charan 
PoetLaureate of Bundi Court in the second 
half of the nineteenth century,—in his grand 
epic, the Vamsa-bhaskar, traces sthe origin of 
the Charans to the Suta referred 


conjointlye of the Kshatriyas particularly. He was 


heavenly be'ngs (who are mentioned with 
Siddha and Gandharva as singers of the praise 
of gods and heroes) —and that they came down 
to earth in the company of the Kshatriyas: 

Whatever might be his origin, the Charan 
and the Rajput in historical times are found 
inseparable like body and soul. In the social 
fabric of Rajputana, the Charan occupics an 
intermediate position between the Brahman 
and the Rajput, and in character he combines 
the characteristics of the Rajput with those of 
the Brahman. The Charan is not a beggarly 
wanderiig ministrel as the general impression 
goes. The Charan was the esteemed and faith- 
ful companion of the Rajput, sharing his amnmal 
(opium) and half of his loaf in adversity, and 
receiving Kis extravagant bounty in prosperity. 
He followed his client chief on horseback to the 
thickest of fight, where ‘the poetic fire of his 
geet of old gave a Rajput “the strength of ten” 
on the field of carnage. The post of honour at 
the main gate of the princely castle belonged 
to the premier Charan, who haughtily de- 
manded his neg there. from bridegroom’s party, 
and whose privilege it was to open that gate 
on the foe in times of sally and receive the first 
blow of hostile sword. 

The Charangs as a class were always 
humoured and honoured wherever a Rajput who 
cared for his reputation did ever live; because 
the Charan’s tongue would cut both ways, and 
cut deeper than the katar (broadsword) of a 
valiant foe? But for this eternal dread of satires 
and unsavoury reflections, the Charan as well 
as his counterpart in other climes, the ministrel 
and the chronicler,—would have starved in the 
Middie Ages, whether of the East or of the 
West. 

The Charan was not the proverbial strife- 
monger between rival clans adding fuel to the 
fire of fray on a point of honour; he was rather 
an agent of peace in the feud-torn land of the 
Rajputs. The typical Charan of Rajputana 
was fearless of speech, true to his word unto 
death, kindly and charitable to all, and genuine- 
ly devoted to his country’s good and the welfare 
no 


with the Maghadha in the Mahabharata; others* ordinary beggar; and even the meanest of the 


of this fraternity claim that Charans were 
4 


; 


Charan would disdain gifts and charity of any 
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other community except those of a Rajput. The 
Charen, though as sensitive and proud as the 
Rajp-t, excelled the Rajput in humane virtues, 
mors: courage and political morality. His 
Weaprn against the Rajput was only his moral 
force backed by a superstition; namely, the 
threes to kill himself and thereby bring upon 
the otdurate Rajput the wrath of gods. The 
Charez3 was classed with “the cow and the 
Brahix an,” whose slaughter was forbidden to 
the iajput. Next to the Rajput the Charan 
only <njoyed the privilege of giving sarna 
(protestion) under his roof. When rival septs 
living in neighbourhood indulged in civil feuds, 


both s:des would send their women and children. 


to the aouses of the Charans, which were'a haven 
of refuge in a demilitarised zone as 14, were 
thoug within the striking distance of skir- 
mishes Thus the inviolability of the Charan’s 
home zaved the seed of the clan when*its adults 
were zlled in insane feuds. A single determined 
Charea rushing in between the ranks of fighting 
walriors sometimes stopped blood-shed. If the 
exhoriztion of the well-wishing Charan went 
unheeced, he would kill himself with his katar 
in livicg faith that no Rajput would dare to 
cross the ban of a Charan’s blood. This was 
no ficzion, but a long-established institution in 
the ecce of honour and morality backed by 4 
religious awe in that land of eternal vendetta. 

T .¢ Charan’s patriotism, courage and clevo- 
tion exoned for his community a precedence 
over <1 other castes inclusive of the Brahman 
in the 3ustomary law of the land. Notable 
Brahruns, Vaishyas and Kayeths were some- 
times -re recipients of such distinctions of a 
first grade chief, as taztm and langar (reception 
by starjing and the gift of gold anklet); but 
these cuivileges and distmetions were personal 
with them only; whereas in the case of a Raj- 
put or e Charan, the same honours once con- 
ferred *vere meant in perpetuity for their suc- 
cessors ‘Inless definitely withdrawn by the 
ruling «Lief. 

(3) 


The Charans were more liberal in their 
social octlook than the Brahmans. Unlike the 
Brahmuzrs they would join Rajputs in jovial 
gatherize, take flesh and liquor and also cooked 
food froin the hands of other castes. Like the 
Rajput ze belongs mainly to the sturdy cult of 
Sakti ycrship. They are in general worshippers 
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of Afataji (Divine Mother and her incarna- 
tions). When two Charans meet they greet 
one another not with the usual “Ram, Ram,” 
but with “Jaz Shtd Matay.” Alata is an incar- 
nation of Sakiz, and there are several shrines 
of more than one Aata or incarnations as 
saintly Charan ladies of old with miraculous 
powers. We have it on the authority of Guleri 
that the shrine of Karaniji of the village of 
Deshnok near Bikanir is held in great reverence 
by the Charans and Rajputs. If we believe 


the late historians, Mumshi Devi Prasad of 
Jodhpur who knew every inch of Rajputana 
beyond Ajmer westward,—this temple of 


Karaniji remains to this day a veritable para- 
dise of rats (chuha). Rats move in confidence 
and live a care-free life there. These rats fear- 
lessly climb on necks and heads of devout 
pilgrims, who take this otherwise nulsance as 
a token of divine favour! They are affectionately 
over-fed with bajra grain by the temple 
authorities and pilgrims. If a rat meets with 
death by some umintentional act of any man, 
his only penance is to offer a gold rat to Deviji 
as the only condition of forgiveness of his sin. 

Appropriately enough these rats are fondly 
called “the Kabas* of Karaniji.” These privi- 
leged “robbers” are always guarded by a con- 
tingent of ten or twelve Charans armed with 
lathis*, which make a short work of prowling 
cats. 

It is said that the Solanki ruler Siddha Raj 
Jai Singh made a home for the then wandering 
Charan community in the territory of Cutch, 
where they were given rent-free land. There 
they multiplied; but after some time the urge 
of wandering blood impelled the more adven- 
turous among them to turn their backs on Cutch 
and settled life. The roving Charans entered 
the Desert of Rajputana and became known as 
the aristocratic Marw Charans; whereas, those 
who clung to their home in Clutch became the 
degraded Kachhela Charans. The Maru 
Charans who boast of 120 septs spread along 
with expansion of Rajput power all over Raj- 
putana, Western India, Malwa, Central India 
and Kathiawad. They multiplied rapidly 


1. The Kabms are a predatory tribe claiming 
hereditary guardianship of the temple of Dwaraka, 
gvhere they levied blackmail from pilgrims, 

2, Guleri-granth, Vol. I, p. 253; 
(Nagari-pracharini Sabha), ; 


footnote 3 
eee ae | 
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owing to their custom of marrying many wives 
and keeping concubines in imitation of the 
Rajputs. 

The Charan is entitled to beg of a Rajput 
only; but there are seven categories of persons 
and communities, who in their turn have a 
hereditary claim on the Charan’s bounty, and 
are not alowed to beg of any other community. 
Besides their hula-guwru family of Brahmans liv- 
ing in Ujjain till today, and the purohzt (family 
priest), these are: the Rao Bhat of Chandisa 
sept of Marwar (who are the Bhats of the 
Charangs as of the Rathors of Marwar); the 
Rawal Brahmans, the Goind-pota and the 
Viram-pota dholi-s (Bhats singing with dhol?) 
and the \Wolisar community. These Motisars 
were originally Rajputs of Jhala, Khichi, 
Parihar and other septs, who had become the 
devotees and worshippers of Avar Mata (the 
guardian goddess of the Charans), who gave 
them the divine gift of poetic talents even with- 
out learning how to read and write. Evidently 
the Motisar stood in the same relation to a 
Charan as the Charan stood in relation to a 
Rajput as his hereditary panegyrist and custo- 
dian of fame. A Motisar in praising any  dis- 
tinguished Charan gives him the compliment, of 
Abari ka ked, which means, according to 
' Pandit Guleri’, a descendant of Yayavar. Who 
this mythical Bedouin ancestor of the Charans 
Was cannot be determined at present. At any 
rate it mystifies further the origin of the 
Charans like that of the Rajputs. 


(4) 

The Charans are also known an “Kula” or 
“Kiulaa.” Their quarrel with the Bhats in 
general except with those of their own is long- 
standing. It is said that one dhol: Bhat named 
Brajlal, an inhabitant of Marwar, composed a 
satirical poem Knla-kulamandan to hold ‘the 
Charans in contempt. It is said that the Bhats 
once in a full public audience of Akbar’s 
Diwan-i-Am spoke ill of the origin of the 
Charans (Akbar Sahan ra dari-khana mahi 
Bhat Charan-kul vi nandak kidhi). At this 
time a Brahman named Lakhaji, the guru of 


ae re ee ree de, ~~ 








3. According to Pandit Guleri, Yayavar (corrupted 
into Avari), was a rise (saint) and the Sinden of a 
school of poetry, known as Yayavartya. Rajashekhara 
of the tenth century A.D. describes himself as a 
Yayavariya, which makes Guleri surmise that this 
poet was a descendant of Yayavar (Guleri-granth, 
II, p. 258). 
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the Charans, was a high favourite with the 
Emperor. Lakha invited his own guru, Ganga- 
ramji, who lived in the village of Jajiyan in 
Jaisalmir. Gangaram came ‘and expounded the 
Tantrik work, Shivarahasyam to an assembly 
of the Pandits in the presence of the Empcror, 
who accepted his authority to the discomfiture 
of the Bhats. The Charans became grateiul to 
Lakha for his powerful patronage extended to 
their fraternity in the Mughal Court. Charan 
Dursa of Adha sept commemorated. this in 
a duha: 

Dili dargah amba phal, uncha ghanan apar; 

Charan Lakkhau charan, dal navanvanhar. 

[z.e., Delhi court (patronage) is a mangofruit placed 
too high above; Charan Lakkhau is the ben- 
der of the branch (of the tree) for the 
Charans (to get at that)]. 


Old Lakha received rich land-grants in 
Ujjain from Akbar, and retired in old age ‘to 
Mathura. There Maharajah Udai Singh of 
Marwar, whose daughter was married to Prince 
Salim, came there on a pilgrimage and desired 
to see Lakha, a subject of Marwar. The Rajah 
came on three successive days to Lakha’s house 
but went away disappointed as Lakha remained 
inside the house. This was because the Rajah 
had confiscated the sasans (gift villages) of the 
Charans and Bhats of Marwar, who resorted 
to a dharna at Aauva, a village in Jodhpur 


territory. In that dharna one Goind, dholi (an- 


cestor of Goindpota section of Bhats dependent 
on the charity of the Charans) was the first to 
die in this common cause by cutting off his own 
head. The Rajah did not yield till many 
Charans committed suicide. On the fourth day 
old Lakha* at the intercession of his wife 
agreed to pay a return visit to the Rajah. 
Such were the proud and community-conscious 
Charans of od in Rajputana. 
tt tt a a 

If Chand Bardai, the reputed 
Prithviraj Raso, was a historical character, 
traditions portray in the Raso, the relation in 
which the ideal knight of Rajput chivalry end 
the best and bravest of ministrels stood in times 
of old. However, we should confine oursclves 


author of 


—_—_ 


4. Guleri on the authority of Munshi Deviprasad 
(@uleri-granth, II, p. 2538). Saktidanji is the repre- 
sentative of Lakha’s line in whose house are preserved 
farmans of Akbar, letters of Durgadas, Kavi-kalash 
(of Sambhaji’s court) and others which were shown 
to Pandit Guleri. 


LOE 


to the Khyais and other chronicles of indige- 
nous origin to pick wp a few selected anecdotes 
to illustrate the role of the Charans in Rajput 
History. ; 

To begin with Mewar. 

1. When the fortunes of Mewar sank low 
under the onset of the Khilji imperialism, and 
Ajaysi’s son Rao Hammir exhausted in re- 
sources and spirit had gone away as far as 
Girnar to seek a new home for his people it was 
a saintly Charan woman, mother of Baru 
Cheran, who came to the rescue of the Sisodia 
prirce by purchasing 500 horses from her own 
funds for the use of his followers. Baru accom- 
paired Rao Hammir to Mewar, and when 
Hiammir recovered the independence of Mewar, 
he made Baru the Barhat (premier Charan), 
whose descendants are known to this day as 
Sauda Barhats of Mewar. 

2. When the murdered Ranma] Rathor’s 
body lay uncremated for fear of the wrath of 
Rao Chunda (ancestor of Chundavat sept of 
the royal family), it was a Charan of Mewar, 
Chandan by name, who gave the dead body a 
religious ftneral mm defiance of Chunda’s order, 
and courted expulsion from his ancestral home 
leaving a silent lesson behind for Rajputs that 
hatred should not pursue the dead. 

3. Kumar Jagat Singh, son of Maharana 
Karan (grandson of Pratap), had one day gone 
out for hare-humting outside the Kishan-pol 
gate of Udaipur when he was being pursued 
stea:thily by a stranger on horse. “Now on 
demand of my brother’s blood,” cried the 
Naruka Rajput from Dhundahar country (Jai- 
pur), who was about to deal the prince a mortal 
blow. And as suddenly the head of the assail- 
ant fell down at the feet of the prince, struck 
down by the sword of Charan Khemraj, who 
having scented some evil was following the 
prince unnoticed. After his accession, Maha- 
rana Jagat Singh I conferred a jagir of an 
yearly income of thirty thousand rupees on 
Khemraj, whom he used to call “Bhai Khem- 
raj.” The Maharana honoured him by accept- 
ing his hospitality with the ladies of the royal 
household for fifteen days on the occasion of 
the marriage of Khemraj’s daughter in his 
village home. (For other anecdotes, Introduc- 
tion to Vamsa-bhaskar) . : 

4. When Aurangzib sent an army to 
destroy Udaipur in the tim2 of Maharana Raj 
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Singh, the Maharana had to seek the shelter of 
inaccessible hills. At this time Charan Naru 
of Sauda Barhat family (descendant of Baru 
whom Maharana Hammir had made the pre- 
mier Charan of Mewar),—wused to carry sup- 
plies and information from the palace of Udai- 
pur to the hiding place of the Maharana. Once 
a friend in jest said, “Barhatji, how is i, that 
you, have now turned your back on the very 
gate of the Rao, where once you so haughtily 
stood to demand neg (customary gifts to the 
Charan on o¢casions of marriage)?” Cut to the 
quick by this taunt, Naru sent away his family 
to the defiles of the Aravala, and he himself 
with twenty choice comrades took post at the 
first gate or Badi-pol of the palace. When Ta] 
Khan and Ruhullah Khan came to destroy 
temples and idols, Naru rushed to the temple 
of Jagdish situated opposite the palace gate, 
and died there to a man fighting against the 
enemies of his country and religion. 

5. In the month of Paus, 1816 B.S. 
(1750 A.D.), Rajah Ummed Singh of Shah- 
pura took the field against Rajah Sardar Singh 
Sisodia of Baneda. Two kos from Baneda he 
pitched his main camp, and sent forward his son 
Kumar Ran Singh to storm the castle. Sardar 
Singh fled away in a hurry leaving his woman- 
folk behind. When the troops were about to 
force their way into the palace, Charan Deva 
(who had several years before left Baneda in 
dissust for Shahpura),—with naked sword 
barred the entrance of Shahpura troops and 
thundered, “Over my dead body only, thou 
shalt find a passage to the zanana of Baneda.” 
The assailants stood aback knowing the conse- 
quence of using force against a Charan like 
Deva, whom the Rajah of Shahpura himself 
sent with the Kumar. On hearing of this 
strange conduct of Deva, Ummed Singh rode to 
the palace gate of Baneda, where Deva was 
standing grim as death. He embraced Deva, 
praised his courage and loyalty, and said to 
him that Shahpura would also expect of him 
such service in times of need as he was ready 
to render bravely to the families of his former 
unkind lord of Baneda. He gave Deva in rent- 
free gift a village now known as Kheda- 
Devpura, which is still in the possession of the 
descendants of brave Deva. 

(5) : 

The Charans played an equally important 
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tole in the history of Marwar, specially during 
the War of Independence under the lead of 
great, Durgadas. In the battle of Delhi when 
Durgadas sallied cut of Jaswantpura to cover 
the flight of infant Ajit, Charan Sandu, and 
Mishan Ratan (son of Newal) were among 
those who fell in fight to pay the debt of salt 
to Jodhpur. Among the select braves who 
accompanied Durga to the court of Shambhaji 
for escorting the rebel prince Akbar from the 
clutches of Aurangzib were the Charans, Sandu 
Jogidas, M?shan Bharmal, Sarau, Asal-Dhanu 
and Vithu-Kanau. It was SBarhat Charan 
Kesari Singh, who undertook at a_ critical 
moment to win over Rathor Sangram Singh 
(grandson of Mahesdas), a high and trusted 
mansabdar whom Aurangzib sent against the 
nationalists. And the Charan did it so success- 
fully by his fervent appeal to the honour of his 
clan that Sangram threw away his mansab, 
and assumed the leadership of the nationalist 
party against Aurangzib. In a battle near 
Jodhpur (B.S. 1742), Ratnu Charan Sahasmal 
bravely gave up his life. 

“When minor Ajit was for the first time 
shown to his loyal chiefs on the 15th day of the 
bright, fortnight of Chaitra, 1748 B.S., Barhat 
Charan Kesari Singh was one of the privileged 
few to be present. Many years after when 
Maharajah Abhai Singhji, (son of Ajit) arrayed 
his troops outside Ahmedabad against Sar- 
buland Khan, the Charang and Bhats as was 
usual sang the praise of the ancestors of the 
Rathor chivalry as a martial preliminary. 
Among these were: Rohriya Gorakhdan, Kesar- 
dan’s son Karanidan II, Rupnath Dadhvar-ya 
and Dadhvariya Dwarakadas, Sandu, etc.* 

When Kumar Man Singh Rathor had fled 
to Jalore from the wrath of Maharajah Bhim 
Singh and was standing a long siege there, 
Charan Jugta, who accompanied the fugitive 
prince, used to go out of the besieged fort and 
bring in food by begging from the hostile Raj- 
puts outside. The besiegers having been 
warned by Bhim Singh refused further permis- 
sion to Charan Jugta, and so the Charan 
handed over all the ornaments of his females 
to Man Singh to defray his expenses. 


5. This account of the Charans of Marwar has 
been compiled from Maharajah Abhai Singh Rathor’s 
biography in Hindi verse, Raj-rupak (Introduction, 
pp. 6-60; Nagari-pracharini Sabha edition). 


lar contemporary rulers. 
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Maharajah Man Singh thought of punish- 
ing the chief of Sirchi, who had in his days of 
distress refused protection ‘to his womenfolk. 
Rao Bairisal of Sirohi was forced to sue for 
peace on the promise of a payment of a lakh 
of rupees as war indemnity. But Bairisal had 
no money. So the Charan of Sirohi stood surety 
for the amount, and the Jodhpur army with- 
drew. When the Charans failed to realise this 
sum within the stipulated time, they went in a 
body to Jodhpur and offered their lands and 
possessions in redemption of their promise. 
Man Singh, touched by the honesty and sacri- 
fice of the Charans, excused this indemnity 
altogether. 


However, the importance of the Charans 
in the history of Rajputana lay not so much in 
politics and war as in the sphere of literature 
of Medieval Rajputana. Time and space allow 
us hardly to touch the fringe of the subject. 
Suffice it to say that the Charan raised the 
dialect of the Desert to the dignity of the 
literary language of the court and aristocracy 
of Rajputana and outside, which later on deve- 
loped into Rajasthani Dingal and gradually 
pushed back Sanskrit to a secondary place. The 
Charan literature occupies, perhaps, the most 
prominent place in the literary history of Raj- 
putana. Dingal poetry breathes more of mar- 
tial air and laconic fire than softer long-drawn 
tunes of love and religion which characterise 
the Pingal. The Charan poetry comes in three 
forms: Duha, Geet and Rasa (martial Epics). 
Everything in the Charan literature is in- 
variably graéted on history and legend, though 
sometimes confused and distorted in their ex- 
tant versions. The Charans composed Geets or 
songs, which were, however, not for vocal music 
but for declamation and spirited recital in 
as.emblies. Epics are in the form of Rasas of 
heroes of old or eulogistic biographies of popu- 
Its prose takes the 
form of khyats (traditions and chronicles), or 
of varta (stories) and vamsabalis (descriptive 
geneologies). Folk literature, such as, Dhola- 
Maru ra Duha seemed to have had originated 
with the Charans. 


On the whole, the Charan was the Voice of 
the Desert and the soul of the medieval history 
Of the Rajputs. Unfortunately much of their 
literature transmitted orally till the’ nineteenth 


ii: 


cercury from generation to generation, oF 
jealously guarded as family heirlooms when 
reduced to writing—, has been irrecrievably 
losi., 

We only hope that the Charan should 
coms by his own in history with the progress 
of szistorical rescarches in Rajputana. 

(6) 

The Rajput was in general all brawn and 
mucele without much brain in peace and war, 
thouzh there have been a few exceptions like 
Ma-arana Kumbha and Sanga of Mewar, the 
Kachhwah trio of Man Singh and two Jal 
Singas, solitary Durgadas of Marwar and the 
belated Zalim Singh Jhala of Kotah. 

The Rajput was essentially a grabbing 
Wwarror, and no organiser or administrator 
The brain behind the Rajput history was sup- 
plied mostiy by the Kayeth and the Vaishya, 
and Dartly by the Brahman. A history of Raj- 
putena worthy of the name cannot be written 
till z<urther researches are made into the family 
records of these non-Rajputs, who practically 
rulec the Rajput principalities 
their whole civil administration. They have a 
legis:mate share of the glory that history has 
hithcrito assigned to the Rajput exclusively. 
The Rajput had an ear for music, but he had 
no head for figures; of administrative abilities, 
inducry and thrift he had very little. The 
Kaycvh and the Vaish, on the other hand, 
combined these qualities with those of a soldier 
and « ee when 
Moreover, « Rajput chief would scarcely trust 
a fel ow Raiput as an adviser in political and 
revente matters. Hence, the office of Pradhan 
or Cijef Minister in a Rajput State was in- 
variacly assigned either to a Kayeth or a 
Vaish: the kamdars of most of the Rajput 
Jagirdars even were from non-Rajput commu- 
nities “Make your brother a Pradhan, and 
you may ag well write off you Raj”—embodies 
Rajputs political wisdom as we read in Nainsi’s 
Khya’® There was also another reason for this 
preference given to a tactful and trusty non- 
Rajptt for the post of Pradhan in a Rajput 
princicality. On an expedition not commanded 
in perron by the chief or his heir-apparent, 
ie septs of the same clan even would 

ather submi; to the command of a non- Bape: 





6. Jor an ene illustrative of this maxim, see 
' Khyat, TI, p. 


and manned - 


occasions would arise. . 
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Pradhan than agree to have the head of one of 
a rival family as their Commander-in-Chiei. 
The same was the case also in every thikana or 
fief. Kotari Bhimji Mahajan or Bengu, as told 
by Tod, was not the solitary instance in Raj- 
putana where those who were born to weigh 
ata in a grocer’s shop could wield swords with 
both hands to put Rajput heroism to blush and 
cut a passage to the Paradise through the hos- 
tile battle array. 

M. M. Ojah has given us an illuminating 
survey of the part played by non-Rajputs in 
the history of Mewar. Materials for a similar 
account of the services of the Kayeth and the 
Vaish are available for Jodhpur, Jaipur and 
other Rajput States. We shall begin with a 
brief notice of the services of non-Rajput 
families of fame in Mewar in the light of 
Ojah’s Rajputane ka Itthas. 

1. The Family of Bhama Shah (Vaishya): 
The name of Bhama Shah is remembered 
throughout Rajputana with as tender affection 
and reverence as that of Maharana Pratap. He 
was the son of Mahajan Bharmal, an Oswal 
of Kavadiya gotra. Bharmal had been ap- 
pointed commandant of the strategic fort of 
Ranthambhor by Maharana Sanga, and he 
continued to hold the same post when that fort 
passed on to Hada Surajmal of Bundi as the 
guardian of his nephew, Kumar Vikramjit. 
Bharmal’s two sons, Bhama Shah and ‘Tara- 
chand grew up dashing soldiers and capable 
administrators. The two brothers fought in the 
battle of Haldigha; under Maharana Pratap. 
Pratap made Bhama Shah his Pradhan in place 
of Mahasani Rama, and appointed Tarachand 
to the charge of Godwar district. During the 
critical years of Pratap’s fortune Bhama Shah 
raided Akbar’s subah of Malwa, and brought 
a booty of twenty lakhs of rupees and twenty 
thousand ashrafis to the Maharana. The astute 
politician and diplomat Khan Khanan Abdur 
Rahim tried hard to seduce Bhama Shah to the 
service of the Emperor by alluring offers; but 
Bhama Shah was no Tanaji Malsure.” In the 
last fight of Pratap against the Mughals, Bhama 
Shah took a prominent part at the battle of 
Diver along with the Chundavats and Sakhta- 
vats. He continued in the office of Pradhan 
espa Maharana Amar Singh till his death on 





7. Shivaji’s most valiant lieutenant, who for a 
time deserted his service and became a Muslim, 
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January 26, 1600 A.D., leaving instructions 
to his wife to hand over to the Maharana a 
book wherein he used to enter the sites of buried 
treasure of Mewar,—the secrets of which were 
known to him alone. What a noble contrast 
with Nana Fadnavis who secreted the wealth 
of the public treasury, spent the same for 
personal benefit only, and handed over the 
secres book of his treasure to his widow as a 
parting legacy! 

Tarachand, younger brother of Bhama 
Shah, rose high in martial fame and enjoyed 
life much better than any average Rajput of 
those stormy days. He built a beautiful bara- 
dar, (garden palace) and-a baols at Sadri near 
which stand in stone sculptures Tarachand 
ninself, his four wives, one favourite concubine 
(khawas), six dancing girls and his musician 
with his wife. So an Oswal seems to beat hollow 
a Mughal amir in the art of graceful living! 

Jiva Shah, son of Bhama Shah, succeeded 
to the office of Pradhan under Amar Singh, and 
Jiva Shah’s son Akhatraj held the same in the 
reign of Amar’s son, Maharana Karan. 

2. Sanghvi Dayaldas (Vaishya): What 
Bhama Shah had been to Maharana Pratap, 
Dayaldas was to Maharana Raj Singh I, during 
the critical years of his fight with Aurangzib. 

Dayaldas was the son of Mahajan Raju 
whose ancestors had been Sisodiya Kshatriyas, 
but who merged themselves into the Oswal 
community of merchants on account of their 
conversion to pacifist Jainism. Exploits of 
Dayaldas need not be repeated here. He built 
at great cost the magnificent marble temple of 
Adinath, which stands on a hillock overhanging 
Rajsamudra lake. 

3. Pancholt Biharidas: He was a Pan- 
chauli Kayeth of Bhatnagar sub-caste. Pan- 
\chauli is derived from Pancha-kula (the village 
notable of the Panch or village council of 
elders), according to competent Sanskritists 
(e.g., Guleri); but they claim to be emigrants 
from ancient Panchala country (modern Rohil- 
khand). He was more than a Pradhan in the 
time of Maharana Amar Singh II, when diplo- 
macy and flexible administrative policy could 
,only save the State. 

A. Family of Amar Chand (Brahman): 
Amar Chand was the son of a Sanadhya 
Brahman named Shambhuram, who had been 
employed as Superintendent of the royal 


kitchen in the time of Maharana Jagat Singh 
Ii. Maharana Pratap Singh II was highly 
impressed by the sterling qualities of Amar 
Chand, a man of vigour and devoted honesty, 
fearless in speech and straightforward in 
action as he was. He made Amar Chand his 
Pradhan with absolute powers, which offended 
the ambitious and intriguing queen-mother. 
After some time Amar Chand was poisoned by 
Ram Peary, a maidservant and evil genius of 
the queen-mother. Though he was the virtual 
ruler of Mewar for many years, he died a poor 
man leaving no means to his widow to buy a 
cofin-cloth for him. Whatever he took as his 
pay he spent almost the whole of it in charity 
and public welfare keeping for himself just 
enough for a frugal life. His death started 
Mewar on the road to ruin and humiliation, 

5. Mehta Agarchand (Vaishya): His 
ancestors were Chauhans of the ruling Deora 
sept of Sirohi. One of them had been converted 
to Jainism by the famous saint and scholar 
Jinaprabha Suri of Akbar’s court; and_ since 
after, his descendants became merged in the 
premier merchant community of Oswals. The 
original home of Agarchand’s family was Jodh- 
pur. He became the Pradhan of Maharana Ari 
Singh II, and was succeeded in his office by his 
son Devichand. , 

6. Famly of Seth Jorwarmal Baphna (the 
Rothchilds of Rajputana): Originally Parihar 
Rajputs, the Baphnas accommodated them- 
selves in the Oswal community with the change 
of their cult (from Brahmanism to Jainism), 
and consequently of profession. When Col. Tod 
came to Mewar as Political Agent, he advised 
Maharana Bhim Singh to invite Seth Jorwar- 
mal from Indore to restore the solvency of his 
bankrupt State. Jorwarmal set up his business 
house at Udaipur saddled though by a bad 
bargain. The helpless Maharana said to Sethji, 
“You meet all expenses of my State from your 
shop, and all the revenues of Mewar will be 
deposited in yours.” And, as if, by magic Seth 
Jorwarmal turned the deficit budget of Mewar 
into a surplus one within a short time; and over 
and above he provided for the prodigal expenses 
of the Maharana’s pilgrimage to Gaya and 
released him from his heavy debts—of which 
he pwed twenty lakhs to Jorwarmal alone. 

Jorwarmal’s success was an object-lesson 
that he who can manage well a business con- 
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cern knows also how to handle the finances of 
a kingdom, and that a soft Baniya can turn 
zabardast in repressing lawless elements and 
cormupt State servants, who retard the flow of 
wealth from acriculture and trade to the coifers 
of the State. oer 

7. The Gandiis in Mewar OFuisirn): 
The Gandhis in Mewar played rather a dubious 
pars in Mewar. Somchand Gandhi secured the 
post of Pradhan through intr:gue, and by 
intrigue he maintained himself in power in the 
time of Maharana Bhim Singh. However, he 
Was a Man of some political foresight and dilo- 
matic ability. He succeeded in keeping out the 
Marathas for a time from Mewar, and counter. 
acting their policy of establishing undisputed 
Maratha ascendancy in Rajputana. To keep 
himself in power he added fuel to the smoulder- 
ing fire of hereditary rivalry between the 
Chimdavats and Sakhtavat septs. He was 
mutdered in the palace by Rawat Arjun Singh 
Chrndavat. Somchand’s son, Satichand paved 
the way for the utter humiliation of Mewar in 
a mad pursuit for the revenge of his father’s 
blocd on the Chundavats. 

(7) 

Non-Rajput communities played a similar 
though a less conspicuous part in other States 
alsa, which we cannot afford to notice. here in 
detail. But their part in the history of Jodhpur 
ig too important to be ignored by a historian 
for correcting the general impression that the 
history of Rajputana is, perhaps, a bundle of 
adu‘ating chronicles of Rajput oligarchies of 
the land. With the progress of reasearch Rajput 
history shall reveal itself as a history of the 
people of Rajputana as well. This is parti- 
cularly true of the history of Jodhpur from the 
- death of Maharajah Jaswant Singh onward. 
We propose to add only a brief sketch of the 
role of non-Rajputs in the reigns of Maharajah 
Ajit and his son Abhai Singhji in support of 
our contention. 

When Aurangzib heard the news of the 
death of Maharajah Jaswant without an heir 
in Jamrud, he at once sent his officers to con- 
fiscate the property and treasure of the Maha- 
rajah, and summoned the chief nobles and the 
household officials of Jodhpur to the imperial 
court. Bhati Raghunath and Kayastha Kesgri 
Sinch were brought to Delhi to submit an 
account, whereupon Kayeth Kesarji Singh told 
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the Emperor that he alone was responsible for 
it. He went home from the darbar and drank 
poison preferring death to a disclosure of his 
master’s properly,—as the spirited Ratnu 
Charan, Virbhan, says: 
Kayath tyag vichare kaya, 
Kasart Singh Ram ka jaya. 

When Rathor Durga with the widow of 
Jaswant and her newly-born child were besieged 
in their house at Delhi by Aurangzib’s troops, 
Rathor Durga vowed to save Ajit at any cost. 
At her own prayer the Rani’s head was cut off 
on the bank of the Jamuna, and the warriors 
sallied out to hew their own way with infant 
Ajit through hostile array. In the grim baitle 
of Delhi, Kayeth Hari Rai and Muhta (Vais) 
Visna, died fighting shoulder to shoulder with 
the Rajputs. ae cs 

Non-Rajput associates of Durgadas played 
all through a brave and loyal part in all his 
act:vities. When Durgadas summoned a coun- 
cil to have its opinion whether Prince Akbar 
should be given refuge, besides the Charans 
already mentioned the following were also 
invited: 

Bhandari (Vaish): Askaran, Raichand 
Dipavat, Sawant Singh, son of Khemsi, Hem- 
raj, son of Jagannath. 

Kayasth : Harkishan, 
Singh who died in Delhi. 

Purohit: Puskarna Brahmins Akhairaj 
and Dalpat’s son Dronacharyya Vyas (Brah- 
man)—Lakshmichand and Balakrishna, son of 
Murar, 

In a battle near Merta (Tuesday, second 
of bright fortnight, Kartik, B.S. 1738), Puro- 
hit Raghunath died fighting, and several years 
after Purohit Akhai Singh was one of the few 
to have the privilege of seeing Ajit in — pace: 
place in Sirchi. 

Bhandari Khimsi and Kayastha Gia 
chand were trusted lieutenants of Ajit in his 
dealings with the Sayyid brothers. Bhandari 
Viyayraj, Muhnot Sango and Kayeth Madho 
were posted in the fort of Ajmir when it came 
to the possession of Ajit. 

When Maharajah Abhai Singhji led his 
army to attack on Haidar Quli Khan outside | 
Ahmedabad, the Maharajah assigned the com-— 
mand of his right wing to Bhandari Bihairaj, 
and that of the left wing to his younger brother, 
fiery Prince Bakht Singh. In the centre under 
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brother of Kesari 
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the Maharajah, along with the Rajputs the 
following non-Rajput commanders were posted: 

Gujar—Kehar Samdasot, punter and Khe- 
tal Bhagot. 

Vyas  (Brahman)—Fatoh Dipchandot, 
Bhai Udaychand, Jaharmal Jasavat. 

Puromt—Sivar Sunjo, Kehar and Nanda- 
lal. 
Astronomer—Jaidev, son of Dronachar}. 
Bhandari—Girdhar, Ratan, Dalo, Dhan- 
rup, Bijairaj Khetstyot, Samaldas Lunavat, 
Amro Devaut, Lakshmichand, Maidas Devi- 
chand, Singhvi Achal, Jodhmal and Jiwan. 

Miuhtg, (Vaish)—Gokal  Sundardasot, 
Gopaldags Kalyandasot, Devi Singh, 
Singh and Sadaram Rupmalot. 

Modi (Baniya)—Peethal and Tikam. 

Pancholi (Kayeth)—Balkishan, Lalo Har- 
kishanot, Dolo, Madho and Rupo.* 

(8) 

As regards the writer and the mercantile 
communities there wag the other side of the 
medal in medieval Rajputana as in the modern. 
The Kayeths, though highly indispensable, 
were also adept in intrigue and habitually 
inclined to nepotism. In almost every Rajput 
State, particularly in Amber, the Kayeths held 
most of the key-posts for which they alone 
were qualified by their knowlege of Persian 
and half-Mughal upbringing. The post of vakil 
or diplomatic agent of a ‘State at the imperial 
court was generally filled by a Kayeth; because 
it .required bribing, intriguing, spying and 
bluff without which no business could make 
any headway at the Mughal Court. There was, 
however, a propensity in the Kayeth’s shrewd- 
ness to cut both ways to his own profit at the 
cost of the Interests of his own master as well 
as of the Empire. In humbler situation also. a 
Kayeth with his pen at the desk was’ dreaded 
much more than a blustering Rajput with his 
hand on the hilt. A Kayeth’s solicitude or smile 
and courtesy’ boded evil for anybody having 
business at the Rajput’s deort and the dar.- 
khana (equivalents of Mughal Diwan-khana 
and Diwan-i-Am respectively) . 


However, in the countryside, the Baniya 
figures more than the Kayeth in ,popular vitu- 
peration, born of the jealousy of his affluence 
and the natural antipathy between the capital- 
ist explotter and the exploited masses. An cath 


8. These lists are compiled from j Raj-rupak of 
Virbhan (Nagari-pracharini Sabha Edition). 
& 
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“by the sing of a shop-keeper” was,—and 1s 
still considered irrevocable; a curse of the 
same formula would shake even the sceptic. 
Nainsi tells us in his Khyat how the Bantyas 
of Kelakot in Cutch-Bhujnagar, threatened 
with ruin on account of four years’ successive 
rain-fall and bumper crops in that dry region, 


had recourse to vartiya (Tantric wizard) to 


lock up rains and create faminé in the land. 

The Rajput had his own method of balanc- 
ing his economy against the Baniya by setting 
some of his kinsmen to rob and steal and send- 
ing others to keep them out if paid for by the 
Baniya. A rough method of replenishing the 
exhausted state was to Impose a periodical fine 
on the Patwaris and merchants under the name 
Tisala dand, because of its realisation every 
third year in the Kotah State down to the time 
of Zalim Singh. No offence was needed, no reason 
need be given for Patel barar, payable by every 
Patel, no matter honest or corrupt. The amount 
wag arbitrarily fixed and willingly paid because 
the Patels provided themselves for the contin- 
gency beforehand at the expense of the poor 
tiller of tthe soil. A similar fine was levied on 
Borahs and other merchants, whose income the 
State had no means to tax otherwise.’ This re- 
minds us of the treatment meted out to the 
Jews in Christiandom during the middle ages. 

This was the law of jungle prevailing in 
the heart of an otherwise civilised country, hav- 
ing even less justification than the practice of 
the Pathan Maliks. When debts mounted up 
and demand on for repayment became insistent, 
the Pathan would have the house of tthe Baniya 
of his village-—who was his book-keeper and 
moneylender to meet unlimited credit,— burnt 
down periodically with all his papers, pay him 
a little to start business anew and allow him to 
crow fat again like his dumba. 

(9) 

The Rajputs with their subordinate part- 
ners, the Kayeth and the Vaish, make up after 
all, only the ‘top-dressing of the history of 
Rajputana. The pre-Rajput history of the land 
had been ithe history of wandering and settle- 
ment of the Bhils, Jats and Meds, Meos and 
Minas, who became submerged under the suc- 
cessive waves of migration of the Rajput 
Kshatriyas. Of these peoples all are of Aryan 
if not of Indo-Aryan stock - except. the Bhils, 

9. For Patel Barar. and Tisala Dand, see Dr. 


Mathura Lal Sharma’s Kote aia ka Itthas, Vol. II, 
pp. 541, 548. 
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who are supposed to be of Dravidian origin. 
The Meds” (Mers) and the Jats were found 
always moving together, as in Muslim histories 
Jats and Meds are invariably mentioned 
togetker. Those of the Meds or Mers, who still 
remain Hindus, stand today ag much outside 
the pele of Brahmanism, as their reputed ances- 
tors, the Madrakas, living between the Indus 
and the Ravi in the days of the Mahabharata 
stood along with the Vahikas (later on known 
as the Jats, who are called Vaheks still in 
Sindk. . Modern scholars are inclined to identify 
the Meds or Mers with the Medes or ancient 


Iranians. The Meds held sway over the whole 


tract mow covered by the States of Kotah, 
Bundi and Mewar; whereas the Jats lived in 
the Jangal-desh (a portion of ancient Kuru- 
Jangai region), which covers Bikanir and some 
porticn of the Jodhpur State. During their 
days cf ascendancy their, ruling families ranked 
ag Ra-puts, while the rank and file, perhaps, 
clung to their unorthodox food, faith and 
superstitions. The Sanskritised name of Meda- 
patamendal” for Mewar proper preserves the 
memozy of their sway in that region from which 
‘they vere gradually pushed and confined to 
their nodern habitat Merwara. There they 
lapsed back to their semi-wild life, and later 
on entered the fold of Islam out of spite to the 
Rajpuis. 

The Bhils, perhaps, represent the oldest 
stratum of the population of that-portion of 
Rajputana, which lies between the table-land 
of Malwa and the Desert beyond the main 
range cf the Aravala mountain with its sub- 
monte skirt of hills and jungles. Waves of 
migrat:on of the Indo-Aryang and later on of 
the Sakes and Hunas, and other peoples like 
the Jats and Meds and Meos and Minas swept 
successively over this region submerging the 
Bhils, end passed away by leaving a silt of 
peoples of Aryan stocks and isles of a higher 

c.vilization. But the Bhils seemed to have had 


10. or Meds, see Nainsi’s Khyat, I, p. 7, foot- 
note 1, by Ramnarayan Dungar, Brihat-Samhita 
mentions another tribe 
Meds, It is not unlikely that the Mandavyas also had 
their seislements from Mandor or Mandawar in 
Marwar <o Malwa, where we have such place-names 
as Mandasor, Mandu, etc. The name Mandavya in 
abbreviat.on and popular use probably became Mand, 
if these were a distinct people from the Meds. 

11. _nseriptions relating to Med dynasty are said 
to have keen found in the Kotah State (Dr. Mathura 
Lal Shamma’s Hestory of Kotah in Hindi, Vol. I, p. 4). 


Mandavya along with the 
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recovered ground just as Nature recovers her 
own against man in unguarded moments and 
turns the garden of his civilization into wood- 
land. 

However, the Bhils are found in occupation 
of the Aravala regions down the banks of the 
Chambal from which they had_ evidently 
pushed the Meds west and northward. Nothing 
of the history of the Bhils before they came 
into clash with the Rajputs is definitely known. 
Ruins of an old Bhil town, Asalpur, lie five 
miles north of Nahargarh on the left bank of 
the Barni stream; and another fort of theirs, 
now known as Akelgarh, stood on the right 
bank of the Chambal a little south of Kotah. 
Kotah itself was the last capital of a Bhil chief, 
Kotiya Bhil, who deserted his older capital of 
Akelgarh. The Bhils lived in small mud 
forts accommodating, perhaps, the ruling sept, 
whose territory did not on the average exceed 
25 square miles.” Their kingdom was a sort of 
confederacy of small clan republies,- which 
combined against a common foe in times of 
war, or fought amongst themselves over wine 
and: women when left alone. They were not 
altogether foes of civilizetion; agriculture 
flourished and merchants carried on their trade 
under their protection, and they had _ their 
Bhats and musicians from outside to regale 
their leisure;—as we can surmise from stray 
references in the Rajput khyats. They sank 
into a subject-people along with the Minas of 
Bundi in the time of Samar Singh Hada, who 
ascended the gadt of Bundi in 1243 A.D. 
Samar Singh had to fight a severe battle near 
Akelgarh against Kotiya Bhil in which nine 
hundred Bhils and three hundred Hada Rajputs 
were killed.® 

The Minas about this time shared with the 
Bhils the mastery over the whole tract from 
Bundi to Dhundahar (modern Jaipur country). 
They ccecupied an intermediate position between 
the Rajput and the Bhil in civilization and 
orthodoxy. Jeta Mina became a very powerful 
ruler in Bundi in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. In those days Rajputs and Minas of 
ruling statug intermarried though the Minas 
were looked down upon for their unorthodox 
customs and food. When such alliances were 
"profitable in cash or territory, the Rajput would 

12. Dr. apse vias Sharma’s -History of Kotah 


(Hindi), Vol. I, p. 
13, Ibid, p. 61. 
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readily admit the Kshatriya status of the Meds 
and Minas of their neighbourhood. So Jeta 
Mina of Bundi, whose power had hitherto 
ecclipsed that of the intruding strangers, the 
Hada Chauhang of Bundi,—proposed a mar- 
riage between his two sons with the daughters 
of Rao Deva. Rao Deva replied that if the 
Minas wouid give up their evil customs and 
reform themselves he might give them two 
daughters of his brother in marriage. Jeta 
agreed to this condition with dlacrity and gave 
an undertaking in writing to fulfil all the 
conditions of Rao Deva. With two girls Rao 
Deva came to the village of Umarthun, pre- 
pared the mandap of marriage and raised a 
temporary reception house for the bridegrooms’ 
party of the Minas. But this was really a 
death-trap. Jeta Mina came with a large party 
which was lodged in that house. Wine and 
feasting went on merrily, no marriage took 
place, and not 2 single Mina remained alive 
next morning, fire and sword having done the 
needful in ithe lime-light’ of the callous Rajput 
treachery. Similar was the fate of Kotiya Bhil 
of Kotah at the hands of Rao Jeta (grandson 
of Rao Deva), who killed the Bhil chief by 
luring him to a friendly feast. These are 
typical of the way by which the Rajputs des- 
troyed the power of non-Rajput tribes in 
Rajputana. a 

The Bhils and Meds of Mewar put up a 
stiff resistance to Rajput aggression. Nainsj in 
the last quarter of the seventeenth century 
writes : 

“, . . three kos from Devaliya was 2 Greater 
Merwada, wrere lived Burar-Bargat, -Bujmal, and 
Umar septs of Mers in 140 villages. Once they were 
expelled by Rana Jagat Singh, but reinstated at the 
intercession of Jhala Kalyan. At present Rana Raj 
Singh has expelled all the Mers and settled in their 
villages Sisodiya Rajputs of Chundavat, Saktavat and 
Ranavat clans with their basi (clients attached to a 
family or clan). These people (Mers) used to com- 
-mit depredations and lawlessness. The land between 
Devaliya and Meval is called des (country) of Mandal 
(?), the chief place of which is Dharyabad, where lived 
the Mers, behaving as subjects or as mérasis (roving 
brigands levying blackmail). There were 140 villages 
of Mers here, whom Rana Ra} Singh has ousted and 
given their villages to Sarangdeo Rajputs. 

“The Bhil lord of Mahesar Hill and paragana 
Jurra is an extremely devoted and loyal vassal of the 
Rana. His ancestors bore the title of Rawat. At 
present this place is in possession of Ravat Narsingh- 


the Mughal Empire. The Mina still holds 
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dag . . . Mahesar range of hills is 12 fos in breadth, 
where pargana Jurra is situated . . . In times of diffi- 
culty this place is an impregnable shelter for the 
Dewan (of Ekalingaji, 7.e. the Maharana). There in 
Panarwa, Narsinghdas holds 200 villages, Ranak 
Dayaldas Bhil 25 villages, the descendants of Ganga- 
das 140 villages. Bhils live as subjects . . . In the 
rear of Dungarpur lives Bhil Khangar Bhagora. Herein 
for 150 kos are the settlements of the Bhils only .. 7” 

The Bhil was a potent factor of success in 
Maharana Pratap’s war of independence agaist 
as 
dear to the prestige of the Kachchwas as their 
ancestors who had once voluntarily accepted 
the Kachchwa dynasty as rulers over them. A 
Rajput in distress always found protection and 
hospitality among these brave primitive 
peoples. They were humoured by the Rajputs 
in times of difficulty and flattered as “uncle” or 
“nephew” (bhanja); but once tight on his 
saddle the ungrateful Rajput had nothing but 
contempt and chastisement for these peoples. 
Had better wisdom dawned on the Rajputs 
these peoples could have been easily reclaimed 
by them as an integral part of the Rajput 
polity of Medieval India. The Rajput failed, 
and paid dearly for his sins. Had it been 
otherwise, the Rajput would have played a 
nobler role than that of brave watch-dogs of 
alien. regimes after 1000 A.D. But the old 
vigour of the Indo-Aryan polity that had 
strengthened itself by digesting the Sakas and 
Hunas” in ancient times was gone, and the 
missionary zeal and catholicity of religious and 
social outlook of the Brahmans had vanished 
from the land. With the loss of political in- 
dependence appeared the symptoms of a cul- 
~ 14. Nainsi, Khyat, Vol. I, pp. 7-8. 

Mandal ka Des appears to be a wrong translation 
in this passage. Barah (twelve), chaurasi (eighty-four), 
etc., are the units of a Mandal (a social and semi-~ 
political confederation), among the Jats and kindred 
tribes. So Mandal ka Des possibly means the ‘territory’ 
covered by a Mandal. 

15. The word Shaka was used in Rajputana to 
denote a foreigner, a mlechcha, later on applied to 
Muslims by analogy. The "Hunas were admitted to be 
Kshatriyas, whose daughters were eligible ‘for marriage 
by the Rajputs. In the Hariana tract of the Punjab, the 
Hun is remembered as a doughty fighter and a bois- 
terous braggart talking big. If somebody is reluctant 
to meet an opponent, others encourage him saying, “Is 
he Hun?” They snub and taunt a boasting fellow 
saying, “Some big Hun seems to have come!” Legends 
ofe Rajputana contain references to Hun virs (Hun 
braves) as lawless deprédators, who used to live im 
inaccessible defiles and plunder merchants and pilgrims 
(Vide Guleri-granth, I, p. 218). . 
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tural dyspepsia and spiritual bankruptcy- of 
the body-politic of, India. The result was that 
Islam stole a march over the Hindu society at 
the s-art,-and later on, rode rough-shod over 
the <crostrate Hindus. Islam coerced and 
tempted into its own fold a considerable portion 
of these neglected and prosecuted tribes only in 
a less refined and beneficent way than that of 
Chrisz alanity in modern times. 

However, the forgotten history of these 
non-Eajput tribes is the coral reef on which 
the toulti-coloured landscape of Rajput history 
unfclds itself. But these fossils of humanity 
will some day spring to life under the magic 
breath of liberty and change the medieval 
comzkexion of Indian society. These peoples 
cling to their lands for livelihood, which is 
anything but enviable as the sigh of the 
countryside goes ! 

Xura Karsan khayd sick jeemen baniya. 

[z.2., the cultivator is left only the refuse of grains 
fo appease hunger, while the Baniya (shop- 
Leeper-cum-moneylender, feasts on wheat.] 

(10) 

Any future research into the history of the 
so-caled non-Aryan races of Rajputana shal! 
have vo seek light from philological. studies of 
the spoken dialects in the countryside of Raj- 
putarcs. And these dialects are anything but 
modem Hindi. One competent authority  re- 
marEs about the spoken language of one of the 
easternmost States of Rajputana, namely, 
Kotaa : 

“Grammar and accents of the bhasha of Kotah 
have similarities with those of Gujarati . . . There are 
some characteristics in the style of spionunoaton: 
which show no connection either with Sanskrit or with 
Persiar. There are also some words in their voca- 
bulary, whose relation with Sanskrit or any Semitic 
languzge cannot be established. From this it may be 
surmised that in the language of the Kotah State there 


has been possibly some hybridization with the lan- 
guages of foreign tribes, Huna or Gujar.’”* 
The Rajput of modern ‘times tries to 


forget himself in opium and wine, which too he 
may zadly miss ‘in no distant future under the 
new dispensation tabooing all intoxication 
except that of power and purse. Nothing but 
the irera‘ned fatalistic philosophy will remain 
to envsole him for the loss of his glorious past, 
and reconcile himself to new conditions remem- 
bering the poet Bhasa’s words: 


1% Dr. Mathura Lal “Sharma, # History of Kotah 
(Hindi!, Vol. I, p. 22. 
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Kalakramena jagatah, pariwartamana, 
Chakrarapankiriva gachhti bhagyapankth., 


(11) 

History of mankind has been, 
whole, one of progress and reorientation with 
the advent and exit of virile nations. The 
medieval history of Rajputana received a 
similar reorientation with the rise of the Raj- 
puts. Its modern history also is receiving only 
a reorientation and not a set-back under the 
lead of the non-Rajput majority. If the Raj- 
puts had been in the forefront of Medieval 
India, and the wealth of the Mughal Empire 
flowed into the barren tract of Rajputana in 
the shape of war booty and pay of Rajput 
mercenaries, the same phenomenon catches the 
eye today only with the Marwari merchant and 
not the Rajput soldier in the vanguard to tap 
the wealth of Hind and of outside in an age 
when intellect and business acumen can achieve 
much more than sword and muscle. 

The seed and soil of Rajputana have not 
lost their properties though the world has 
turned topsy-turvy for the Rajput cavalier and 
hig horse. The Oswalgs and Agarwals stand 
today as heirs to the fame of the Chauhan and 
the Rathor, the Sisodia and the Kachchwah,— 
whose blood has.mingled in theirs through con- 
version to Jainism and the impact of economic 
forces, and whose robus{ optimism and spirit 
of adventure they emulate in peaceful avoca- 
tions of life. 

The bulldozer of Series India is breaking 
down -the crust of medievalism on Indian 
society, which the sword of the Rajput upheld 
for centuries: The steam-roller of modern 
economic and political forces will, perhaps, 
knead the Old and the New India into an 
enduring cement for a Welfare Polity in which 
the non-Rajputs will get an opportunity to 
grow to their full political stature. Let us only 
hope that ithe spirit of sacrifice and heroism of 
the children of Rajputana shall continue to. 
inspire future generations with the old war-ery 
of their land: . 

Ghar jatan dhram palatan, tiriya padta lav; 

Ye linhuht din maran-ra kaha rank kaha Rao*™ 


2 
17. When the home and hes th is in danger, 
when religion is at stake, when the womenfolk are in 
distress; these are the three days of days for all (to die), 
whether a pauper or @ prince. 
Quoted in Jagadish Singh Gahalot’s Rajputane ka 
Ttihas, Vol. I, p. §. 
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_ PUBLIC OPINION IN DEMOCRATIC INDIA 


By Pror. D. C. BHATTACHARYYA, x. 


Tun faith. in “Rational Man” is the carner- 
stone of democracy which is sustained and 
developed by the constant conviction that the 


people can determine their own needs by means 


of a process of rational thought and that having 
determined what they want they are capable 
of seeing that they achieve it through the pro- 
cesses of the government. Democracy is govern- 
ment by public opinion. 


The political history of India is a sorrow- 
ful saga of strife and dissension among many 
nationalities and communities. The Indian 
‘nation’? of today may mean only the people 
of India as they apparently stand together and 
united presumably ignoring the dark chapters 
of the past history. Indian democracy at 
present will mean a pattern of popular govern- 
ment based on the foundation of the opinion of 
these people and as such public opinion in India 
at present becomes a subject-matter of great 
importance and interest. But in a country the 
great bulk of the population still remains 
plunged into the darkness of illiteracy, where 
the people are, as a result of the centuries-old 
tradition, inflamed furiously at the slightest 
provocation on religious or communal grounds, 
what and how much of public opinion can 
possibly be deciphered in order to gauge its 
nature, strength and intensity as the life-blood 
of the democratic government in India? Are we 
to accept “that great compound of folly, 
weakness, prejudice, wrong feeling, right feel- 
ing, obstinacy and newspaper paragraphs” as 
the public opinion and let our governmental 
machinery be run at random or js it prudent to 
curtail the free play of the democratic process 
in India by ordering our administrative system 
' according to the opinions rendered by the 
“Elite” of the people and not by the spasmodic 
outbursts of capricious feelings and emotions of 
the sand-heap of irrational multitude of people 
that live in India? 

The latter suggestion’ betrays a 
lack of faith in the capacity of the un- 
enlightened people of India to form and exert 


general opinion about the important problems 
of the country. If this faithfulness is justified, 
then, certainly, India will have to ‘limit her 
experiment with democracy accordingly, at 
least during the transitional period. (fo say 
that the Indian people have not the capacity 
to form sound public opinion may mean either 
of the two things or both. Firstly, i, may mean 
that the Indian people have not the educational 
backing to form rational conclusions on-impor- 
tant socio-political issues placed before them. 
It may mean, in the second place, that the 
people of India due to their long-standing 
diversities are incapable of coming to any 
unanimous opinion on important problems.) 

Distrust In the intellectual capacity of the 
masses with reference to important problems is 
nothing new. It is a standing indictment 
against democracy that: democracy is a “patent 
impossibility evidently due ‘to the utter in- 
ability of the people to judge issues dis- 
passionately and rationally.” But the objection 
is based upon superficial observation. Gladstone, 
the celebrated political genius of England, who 
can definitely be regarded as an astute appraiser 
of the public opinion of his time and country, 
however, once stated: 


“T painfflly reflect that in almost every political 
controversy of the last fifty years, the ‘leisured’ 
classes, the ‘titled’ classes have been in the wrong. The 
common people-the toilers, the men of uncommon 
sense—these have been responsible for nearly all the 
social reform which the world accepts today.” 


A member of the law faculty at the 
University of California, Max Radin, analysed 
the popular vote in California on 115 referen- 
dum propositions put before the people in State 
elections between 1936 and 1946. He found that 


‘in a substantial majority of cases the voters 


took the same attitude towards the propositions 


, 28 was taken by two of California’s conser- 
genuine, Vative institutions, the Conservative Club of 


1. Gallup: A Guide to Public Opinion Polls, 
London, 1944, p. 85. 





Lis 


Sanfrancisco and the Town Hall of Los 
Anzeies, after extensive study of the issues by 
their legislative committees. Dr. Radin con- 
cludes from the evidence of these 115 referenda 
ttuet the voters not only displayed caution and 
goad judgement but they rejected crackpot 
suggestions with greater firmness than their 
e-eztcd representatives in the State legislature.” 
This is not anything unnatural. As Ogle 
oDrerves : 


. . aan is motivated by reason, rather than 


ky emotion or superstition, when he most clearly is 
aware of the situation In which he is asked to act. 
fwareness of the situation is not necessarily a function 
cf the ‘elite’ . . . Superstition is rife when men grope 
in ignorance, but there is ample evidente to demon- 
. Srate that.when they have knowledge they make judge- 
mentr whose primary motivating factor is reason. It 
weul. seem, therefore, that the criterion of using 
reson 3s not necessarily a hypothetical mental or 
physizal superiority, but plain knowledge of the facts 
cf the case. Men will make decisions or choices by 
means of a reasoning process when they have know- 
tadge; if they are unable to use reason they will 
employ witchcraft. It appears that the ‘elite’ is as 
‘alib.e in this respect as any other group, and that, 
prassed for a decision, the superman is as likely to 
teyy on the portent of mystic rites as is the yokel. It 
aypeurs equally certain that the superman is able to 
wish as strongly as the yokel, and that his wishes 
imjuence. his thinking in exactly the same way and 
.o tLe same extent in absence of sobering facts... 
Uae average citizen has neither the understanding nor 
the competency to deal with the great mass of com- 
plex, technical material which the civil servant of 
wdacy handles. He has, however, an understanding 
ard knowledge of the matters with wh&®h he is in 
deily contact. Concerning his job, and his business, 
she uverage man is expert in the detailed sense of the 
world: he knows more about that particular facet of 
ile shan anyone else. The strength of the democratic 
3}stcem of government rests in its ability to tap this 
~cserve of exact knowledge at its source.” 


It may be confidently contended that the 
dsmocratie experiment in India cannot be un- 
successful simply on account of illiteracy 
ancng the people in India. The vast millions 
oD: 
bz -lliterate, but they are not wnintelligent. 
Avcrage Indians are marked by their shrewd 





2. Gallup: A Guide to Public Opinion Polls. 
3B. M. Ogle: Publia Opinion and Political Dyna. 
mac, Boston, 1950, pp. 25, 26, 16; 28; 29. 


erdinary Indians living in the villages may: 
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understanding of the implications of a problem 
vitally affecting their immediate interests. He 
has in full measure that “understanding and 
knowledge of the matters with which he is in 
daily contact,” to which Ogle has attached so 
much importance. Formation of public opinion 
among the rural population in India cannot be 
brushed aside as sheer impossibility. (But, of 
course, the extent and nature of the public 
opinion to be found in rural India must be 
limited to matters directly affecting the vital 
interests of the rural population. Issues like 
the industrial policy, or deficit financing, 
insurance at nationalization cannot be placed 
before these people for sound opinion. On ‘issues 
like these the opinion conveyed by the educated 
people living in the urban areas must be taken 
as the representative opinion of the country) 
This brings us to the second point. It must be 
admitted that there cannot be anything like one 
undivided or unanimous public opinion on any 
important issue in India. One and undivided 
public opinion is an impossibility not only im 
India) but in every democratic country of the 
world at present. The term “public” cannot 
have any greater denotation than “a group 
which will admit in any way that its members 
have the same interests or that its members 
‘belong together—or could probably belong 
together under the proper conditions.”* Conse- 
quently, “there is, then, not one public, ‘the’ 
public’ of the politician, nor are there several 
publics, but literally an imfinite number of 
publics in any country. An _ individual] may 
belong to thousands of publics, and most of us 
must belong to a very large number.’” If there 
are different “publics,” it is natural that there 
will be diverse and divergent “public opinions” 
too. Lord Bryce appears to have been aware 
of this possibility of divergence although by 
public opinion he means one opinion, that is, 
the opinion of ithe majority only. According to 
him, 

me . public opinion is a congeries of all sorts 
of discrepant notions, beliefs, fancies, prejudices, 
aspirations. It is confused, incoherent, amorphous, 
varying from day to day and week to week. But in 
the midst of this diversity and confusions every ques- 
tion ag it arises into importance is subjected to a 





Sd 


4. Ogle: Ibid, p. 44. 
5. Ogle: Ibid, p. 44. 
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3rocess of consolidation and clarification until there 
emerge and take shape certain views or sets of inter- 
connected, each held and advocated in common by 
bodies of citizens. It is to the power exerted by any 
such views, when held by an apparent majority of 
citizens that we refer when we talk of public opinion 
as approving or disapproving a certain doctrine or 
proposal, and thereby becoming a guiding or ruling 
power,” 

Dr, A. Lawrence Lowell was fully aware 
of the possibility of multiplicity in public 
opinion and attempted to strike a balance by 
his compromising formula. According to him, 


“Public opinion to be worthy of the name, .to be 
the proper motive force in a democracy, must be 
really public . . . A majority is not enough and 
unanimity is not required, but the cpinion must be 
such that while the minority may not share it, they 
feel bound, by conviction, not by fear, to accept it; 
and if democracy is complete, the submission ‘of the 
minority must be given ungrudgingly.’”” 


Without disputing the fundamental con- 
tention of Dr, Lowell it may be, however, 
pointed out that on particular occasions the 
question of majority and minority may not 
arise at all. For instance, in India, today 
considering the widespread illiteracy lt, will be 
sheerly meaningless to refer the issue of deficit 
financing in the country to the rural population 
for their judgement and find out whether the 
inajority is in favour or not. Only those issues 
which have direct, bearing upon the lives of the 
rural people should be referred to them for their 
opinion. On these familiar issues they may 


differ. amongst themselves and then in order to. 


ascertain the publie-opinion of the rural popu- 
lation on these particular issues Dr. Lowell’s 
formula may be applied with success. Prof. 
Ogle gives an instance which may be of interest 
in this connection. The peasants of Ohio (U:S.) 
were recently called upon to come to a decision 
a8 to whether they desired to participate in the 
wheat crop control plans of the national De- 
gartment of Agriculture. The problem before 
che farmers simply involved casting a balance 
and determining whether cost was met by gain, 
and in a case of this nature certainly the most 
sompetent person to make such a judgement 


6. James Bryce: Modern Democracies, New York, 
$21, 

7. A. L. Lowell: Public Opinion and Popular 
Government, New York, 1913, p. 5. 


‘There are, however, 


modifying or encouraging the wheat 
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‘was the man who would have to operate under 


the programme if it were adopted. Ag it hap- 
pened, the various farm groups disagreed among 
themselves since the conditions of farming and 
farm economy differed from one area to 
another. For example, the Ohio farmers wanted 
to exempt from the count of acres planted to 
wheat the amount which they grew as feed for 
livestock, whereas the Nebraska and other 
middle-western groups protested that they were 
unable to compete on similar terms and_ this 
practice would give Ohio farmers an unfair 
economic advantage. All these problems, how- 
ever, were within the especial competence of 
the farmer and here, in ‘this case, if the Govern- 
ment wanted to determme ‘their policy in 
this regard simply on the basis of the “public 
opinion” of the rural population of the country, 
then, they could secure that opinion in accord- 
ance with the suggestion given by Dr. Lowell, 
issues On which “public 
opinions” of the different cross-sections of the 
people of the country, as a whole, need be taken 
into consideration. For example, in the present 
case, not only the farmers of_the country, but 
“also the businessmen were interested in the 
problem oj of controlling the | amount of wheat 
produced and the price of wheat at least in so 
far as the American crop influences the inter- 
national price quotation, Manufacturers who 
used wheat also had a stake in the price. Thus 
each of these groups had a vested interest in 
Wheat; each wag concerned with opposing, 
control 
plans of the Department of Agriculture > and 
each had ag’ knowledge.of conditions that could 
be gained only through actual working ex- 
perience. Nevertheless, no single member of 
any one of these groups of people was able to 
comprehend in full the problems of the other 
groups which were affected by the projected 
programme. On such occasions, it will be the 
duty of the Government to ascertain the “pub- 
lig opinion” of the country as a whole out of 
the vast welter of “public opinions” of the 
different cross-sections of the population and 
here also Dr. Lowell’s definition of public 
opinion will be of great help. In any case diver- 
sity is recognised to be the inherent factor of 
public opinion which is not necessarily detri- 
mental to the democratic process. 


Democracy attaches the greatest value to the 


12C 
individual and_ public opinion is, on ultimate 
anelysis, nothing but a synthesis of individual 
opinions. As individuals differ among them- 
selres, it is natural that public opinion will be 
a heterogenous entity. Opinions are expressions 
of attitude and an attitude is “a mental neutral 
sta*e of readiness, organized through experience, 
exe:ting a directive or dynamic influence upon 
the ‘individual’s response to all objects and 
sitvations with which it is related.”* According 
‘to Prof. Thurstone, the attitude of an indivi- 
duel implies “the sum-tota] of man’s inclina- 
tions and feelings, prejudice or bias, pre- 
conzeived notions, ideas, fears, threats and con- 
vicsiong about any specific topic.”” Prof. Childs 
defines attitude as “a disposition on the part of 
an individual to act or react in a certain way, 
usually favourably or unfavourably, toward a 
setae issue or object.”” Thus, if opinion 

eans expression of attitude and attitude im- 
ie certain disposition to act or react to 
certain object or event, then the whole argu- 
memt goes to emphasize not only the “recep- 
tive” aspect of human mind but also the 
“creative” aspect. It is this éreative aspect of 
human mind which explains the. “inordinate 
variety” of human nature; it explains why 
reasonable, unprejudiced men -reach different 
opinions, even though they have the same in- 
formation. Every person may have certain 
inharent disposition. But this fundamental] dis- 
postion while manifesting itself in diverse 
forms is naturally affected, modified and ulti- 
mazely diversified by the objective conditions 
uncer which different persons haye to live and 
act. One mind reacts differently ito different 
stirnuuli, and similarly different minds react 
diff2rently to the same stimulus. This vari- 
abi ity is largely due to the variety of ex- 
per ences which go to give peculiar bends to 
respective human. minds. As Dr. Walter Lipp- 
mann observes: 


“Whatever the equipment at birth, . the innate 
dispositions are from earliest infancy immersed in 
experience which determines what shall excite them 

as stimulus, . The cognitive processes and the 





8. Gordon Allport: A Handbook of Social Psy- 
choingy. 

9. Thurstone & Chave: The 
Att@ude, Chicago, 1929, pp. 6-7. 

W. Childs: Introduction to Public Opinion, New 
_ Yorx, 1940, p. 62, 
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actual bodily movements by -which the instinct 
achieves its end may be indefinitely complicated. In 
other words, man has an instinct of fear, but what he 
will fear and how he will try to escape, is determined 
not from birth, but by experience. . There is no, 
prima facie case then of supposing that because per- 
song crave some particular things, or behave in some 
particular way,. human nature -is fatally constituted to 
crave that and act thus. The craving and the action 
are both learned and in another generation might be 
learned differently, Analytic Psychology and social 
history unite in supporting this conclusion. Psychology. 
indicates how essentially casual is the nexus between 
the particular stimulus. and. the particular response. 
Anthropology in the widest sense reinforces the view 
by demonstrating that the things which have_ excited 
men’s passions, and the means which they have used 
to realize them, differ endlessly from: age to age and 
from place to place”™ 


Prof, Childs has compared public opinion 
with weather. Weather implies certain atmos- 
pheric conditions and public opinion .implies 
certain conditions of the people’s mind. As the 
weather changes according to the alterations in 
the atmospheric conditions, similarly, public 
opinion fluctuates along with the changes of the 
conditions of the people’s mind brought about 
by different factors. Psychology and Anthro- 


pology conjointly proclaim not only the possibi- 


lity but’ also the inevitability of multiplicity and 
flexibility of opinions to be expressed by diffe-” 
rent individuals and groups of individuals in 
different periods of time. 

In a democratic country where public 
opinion gets the widest possible scope of free 
play, opihion of the people on any’ particular: 
issue must be carefully sorted out of the vast con- 
geries of “opinions” of different cross-sections of 
the people of the country prevailing in any parti- 
cular period of time. The greater the diversity, 
the greater is the necessity of careful and scien-, 
tific method of ascertaining or segregating the 
cream out of the complicated and complex mass 
of mixed feelings and reactions. In democratic 
India, let us have faith in the inherent capacity 
of the people to form opinion on relevant issues 
and ‘then proceed to devise the most appropriate 
method or methods of correctly ascertaining the 
real opinion of the people on different problems. 
The success of the great, democratie experiment: 
in India will largely depend upon the extent to. 


11. Walter Lippmann: Public Opinion, pp. 178, 
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Which there will be opportunities before the 
people to make their views sufficiently articulate. 
In 1893, Lord Bryce pointed out that the next 
stage in the development of democratic govern- 
ment would be reached “if the will of the 
majority of citizens were to become ascertain- 
able at all times.” He observed that “the choice 
of one man against another Js an imperfect way 
of expressing the mind of a_ constituency.” 
Political development in different countries in 
recent period certainly proves that the election 
returns cannot be taken as the infallible evidence 
revealing the will of the people on specific issues. 
Political parties or their candidates now-a-days 
fight elections usually on the basis of a number 
of principles or measures. The victory or defeat 
of a party candidate cannot conclusively demon- 
s:rate as to which particular principles or mea- 
sures were accepted by the electorate and what 
particular principles were rejected by the elec- 
torate although they might have voted for the 
candidate on the basis of other principles. The 
victory or defeat of any party candidate does 
not necessarily imply the acceptance or rejection 
by the electorate of all the principles for which 
he stood. In the Presidential election in U.S.A. 
in 1921, the Democratic Party candidate won. 
There is good reason to believe that this victory 
was possible because the Democratic Party stood 
for the League of Nations. But certainly it is 
not correc’ to hold that of the nine million 
Democrats all were staunch supporters of the 
League. As Dr. Lippmann points out: 

“|, . many of the millions voted, as they do, to 
maintain the existing social system in the South, and 
that whatever their views on the League, they did not 
vote to express their views. Those who wanted the 
League were no doubt pleased that the Democratic 
Party wanted it too. Those who disliked the League 
may have held their noses as they voted. But both 
groups of Southerners voted the same ticket. . . . The 
Republicans majority was composed of men and 
women who thought a Republican victory would kill 
the League, plus those who thought it most practical 
way to secure the League, plus those who thought it 
the surest way offered to obtain an amended League. 
All these voters were inextricably entangled with their 
own desire, or the desire of other voters to improve 
business, or put labour in its place, or tp punish the 
Democrats for going to war, or to punish them for 
not having gone sooner, or to get rid of Mr. Burl- 
son, or to improve the price of wheat, or to 
lower the taxes, or to stop Mr, Daniel (the Demo- 
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cratic candidate) from outbuilding the ‘world, or to 
help Mr. Harding (the Republican candidate) do the 
same thing.” 


In the last general election in India the 
Indian National Congress candidates wero 
victorious in many constituencies. But the 
victory of these candidates does not necessarily 
indicate that the voters were all in favour of all 
the principles or measures of the Congress 
party. There were thousands of people who 
wanted to see the Hindu Code Bill stopped for 
ever, but at the same time voted for Congress 
on -the consideration that the Congress govern- 
ment in the country had been trying to do 
many good things in other spheres; there were 
many who were thoroughly disappointed by 
the Congress party’s hesitant approach to 
Socialism but at the same time voted for Con- 
gress on the consideration that it was this party 
who had achieved the national independence of 
the country through many troubles and tur- 
moils. Similar was the case in respect of other 
political parties whose candidates either won or 
were defeated. Evidently, election results can- 
not be relied upon as a safe guide to gauge the 
public opinion on particular issues prevailing 
in @ country in a particular period of time. 

Lord Bryce also noted that with ithe swift 
changes of event many problems may come up 
which could not be submitted to electorate. He 
wrote that 


“The action of opinion is continuous, that of 
voting occasional, and in the intervals between the 
elections of legeslative bodies, changes may take place 
materially affecting the views of voters.” 


Press and platform are regarded to be the 
two media for the ventilation of public opinion 
on any particular issue when there is no imme- 
diate chance of having a countryside election 
or popular vote on the issue. But it is well 
known how very deficient these two organs are 
to discharge the functions expected of them 
under the existing social conditions. The press 
in almost every country is under the control 
of some “group,” and as a result, views on 
different important issues are allowed to appear 
In respective papers only after “due” checking 
and consideration and there are papers, both in 





12, Ibid, pp. 195-96, 
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comments or criticisms on certain selected 
topizs only having complete or partial “black- 
out’ in respect of other “harmful” and “useless” 
mat-ers. 

The public platform certainly serves one 
important purpose, that is, it provides an oppor- 
tunicy to the leader to express his views to the 
people. But there ends its purpose and utility 
at least in so far 48 we are concerned with what 
happens usually. In a perfect democracy, 
however, what is more important is that the 
peorle should have a direct opportunity when 
every one of them would be able to express 
individually his or her opinion on a specific 
issue. The public platform does provide ‘the 
peorle with this opportunity. In some advanced 
courtries it has become a practice for individual 
citiz2ns, who consider themselves to be minority 
in tre country, to write or wire their representa- 
tives in the legislature expressing their consi- 
dere] views on particular problems. As a prac- 
tice it is not anything bad. But as a medium 
of ascertaining public’ opinion on particular 
Issues it 1s certainly misleading. As there are 
persons who considering themselves to be 
minority want to put pressure upon the mem- 
bers of the legislature through correspondence, 
there are, on the other hand, citizens who do 
not like the idea of making their pressure felt 
to tae members of the legislature through cor- 
respondence, but come out with their considered 
views whenever there is any occasion of ex- 
pressing views collectively and the people be- 
longing to the latter group are found to be far 
numerous than the people belonging to the 
former category. If the people belonging to the 
first category are given the name “articulate 
minority,” then, the people belonging to the 
larger (second) group may be called “inarti- 
culase majority.” In U.S.A., the Burke- 
Wacsworth Selective Service Bill of 1940 pro- 
posed that all men between the ages of 21 and 
31 should be required to register and should be 
liable for one year of military service. During 
the summer of ithe year fourteen Senators 
rece:ved as many ag 30,000 letters from the 
citizens on this issue. During the same time a 
survey of public opinion, covering an accurate 
national cross-section of voters was taken. Th 
views expressed through these two channels 
were as follows: 
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India and outside, who like to publish news or’ 


Opinion expressed in Congressional Mail on. 
Selective Service Bill: 
For the Bill—10 per cent 
Against the Bill—90 per cent. 
Opinion expressed on Poll Question: “Do you . 


favour increasing the size of our Army and Navy by 
drafting men between the ages of 21 and 31 to serve 
in the armed forces for one year?”: 

In Favour—68 per ecnt 

Against—27 per cent 

No Opinion—5 per cent. 


The results indicate that if these fourteen 
Senators had based their votes solely on the 
mail they received, they would have gone coun- 
ter to the wishes of the majority of the people, 
as reflected in the poll. So, George Gallup 
poses the question: 

“Hundreds of minority group have their spokes- 
men. What about the views of the inarticulate 


majority?’ ‘ 


More than fifty years ago Lord Bryce 
wrote:. “The best way in which the tendencies 
at work in any community can be discovered 
and estimated is by moving freely about among 
all sorts and conditions of men and noting 
how they are affected by ithe news or the argu- 
ments brought from day to day to their know- 
ledge.” Modern answer is the system of the 
public opinion polls. 

“By their very nature,” writes George Gallup, 
“modern sampling polls can and do _ separate the 
popularity of candidates from the popularity of issues. 
Polls can report which views of the candidate the pub- 
lic favours, which they reject. The speed with which 
sampling referenda can be completed for the entire 
nation is such that public opinion on any given issue 
can be reported with:n 48 hours if the occasion war- 
rants. Thus the goal has nearly been reached when 
public opinion can be ‘ascertainable at all times’... 
Public opinion pools can not only deflate the claims 
of pressure groups and of minorities seeking special 
privilege, but, more important, they can reveal the 
will of the indrticulate and unorganized majority of 
citizens." 


Dr. Robinson has pointed out that the 
development of polling techniques may be 
divided into five phases, and we are now in 
what Robinson calls the fifth phase in the deve- 
lopment of .“scientific” public opinion polls. 

nmi 
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“Ti is a phase,” writes Prof. Childs, “in which 
students of public opinion not only are concerned 
with questions of method, but also are raising ques~ 
tions regarding the social and political significance of 
these techniques. The polling agencies themselves are 
seeking to refine and improve their methods. Business 
executives and others are displaying an extraordinary 
interest in public opmion, and are eager to find out 
what it is in order that they may bring their conduct 
into conformity with it. And _ students of public 
affairs are trying to evaluate present trends and deter- 
mine what, if anything, needs to be done in order 
to enhance the social usefulness of polling proce- 
dures,’ 


In whatever forms it may be, m demo- 
cratic India, if the people are to be given fair 
and square opportunities to make their views 
articulate, public opinion polls are necessary. 
The technique of the polls may -Feqlire Todr. 
fications in conformity with the peculiar condi- 
tions prevailing in our country, but the system 
should be introduced without delay. It as not 
sufficient that at the interval of every five years 
tnere will be country elections of candidates 
and in between the intervals there will be some 
scattered bye-elections. The pattern of economic 
and social life of India is undergoing radical 
modifications very rapidly giving rise to many 
unforeseen but important questions which 
cannot be left to the exclusive discretion of the 
representatives in the legislatures. Particularly, 
in view of the fact that India is a federation, 
lt is in the interest of the greater unity and 
stability of this federal country ‘that on general 
questions people belonging to the different 
regions of the country should be given full 
opportunity to express their views. Democracy in 
order to be perfect must be dynamic. But this 
dynamism jg undermined if the government of 
the country always wants to determine its 
policy only in accordance with the wishes of 
certain representatives who were once elected 
under a particular context of situation. So 
public opinion polls should be introduced in 
India and it will be through these polls that the 
people of India will be able to infuse fluidity 
in the whole administrative set-up which, under 
the traditional system, has a natural tendency 
of moving towards bureaucracy which ig bad, 


If the public opinion polls give the people 


15. Childs: A Text Book of Public Opinion, p. 52. 
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the opportunity to . express their views on 
specific issues, then in order to ensure that the 
people are really in a position to form correct 
opinions, it is necessary that there shall be 
proper organisational support to educate the 
people in general. It is true that the pcople 
in general have the capacity of coming to 
broad decisions on questions concerning their 
immediate interests. But they can give verdict 
only when the questions have been placed before 
them in an absolutely objective, that is, un- 
biased and untwisted form. Information and 
implications of the issues must be presented to 
the public in a really scientific fashion and it is 
here that there enters the factor of propaganda 
in democracy. Propaganda in its purest sense 
must stand to help the citizens make wise and 
intelligent decisions, and as such democracy 
for its success has to depend largely ‘upon 
scientific propaganda. But this aspect of the 
question is often forgotten and propaganda has 
come to imply some competitive effort on the 
part of some interested parties to confuse and 
bewilder the popular mind by repeated use of 
a number of catch-words and slogans  sur- 
rounded by an aroma of an ideology which pos- 
sesses validity more in theory than in practice. 
It is just in order to save the ordinary public 
from the unwholesome influence of such propa- 
ganda that there is the necessity of some cxpert 
but disinterested organization entrusted with 
the task of enlightening the people with rele- 
vant facts and figures concerning important 
issues confronting the country from time to 
time. Individual citizens have the capacity to 
form judgfhent. But a judgment on an issue 
concerning the people, ag a whole, must be a 
judgment backed by sufficient knowledge,— 
knowledge which must come from much wider 
experience ‘than the utterly limited experience 
of the individual citizen. As Dr. Lippmann 
observes: 


“You cannot take more political wisdom out of 
human beings than there is in them. And no reform, 
however, sensational, is truly radical, which does not 
consciously provide a way of overcoming the subject- 
ivism of human opinion based on the limitation of 
individual experience. There are systems of govern~ 
ment, of voting, and representation which extract more 


* than others. But in the end, knowledge must come 


not from the conscience, but from the environment 
with which that conscience deals. When men act om 


Fan 


the principle of intelligence they go out to find the 
facts and to make- their wisdom’? - 2 | 


That is why Dr. Lippmann advocates the 
establishment of an Intelligence Bureau. 


Prof. Childs would like to call it “a clearing house 
of idess and opinions’ which will function as “a 
reservdir into which individuals and groups with bright 
new ideas can pour their questions. One of the primary 
functioas of such a clearing house would be to arrange 
and clussify these ideas, eliminate duplications, re- 
vamp, and integrate others so that they could be 
presented to the public in a systematic manner. With 
orderly classification would come more significant 
statements of issues. The ordinary citizen cannot as 
8 rule examine all ideas and programmes and sift the 
less from the more. There must be some agency to 
do this for him,.’™ 


Dr. Lippmann wants his projected Intelli- 
gence Eureau to perform two-fold function. In 
the first place, it should act as a bridge between 
the legislature and the different administrative 
departments; and in the second place, it will 
try to cssociate politics of a country with the 
principles of political science as such. 


“This establishment,” writes Dr. Lippmann, 
“would pretty soon become a focus of an information 
of the most extraordinary kind. And the men in it 
would be made aware of what the problems of the 
governmert really are. They would deal with the 
problems of definition, of terminology, of statistical 
technique, of logic; they would traverse concretely 
the whole gamut of the social sciences. It is difficult 
to see why all this material, except a few diplomatic 
and militry secrets, should not be open to the 
scholars o: the country. It is there that the political 
scientist would find the real nuts to crack and the real 
researches for his students to make . . . The central 
agency would thus have in it the makings of a 
national university. The staff could be recruited there 
for the btreaus from among the college graduates. 
They would be working on theses selected after con- 





16. Walter Lippmann: Public Opinion, p. 397. 
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sultation between the curators of the national univer 
sity and teachers scattered over the country.” | 

The ideas of Prof. Childs and Dr. Lipp- 
mann are not mutually contradictory but 
supplementary. In India, it is time that the 
Social scientists of the country seriously think 
over the question of establishing some such 
organization through which they will be able 
to enlighten the people’s mind. In the vast 
experiment of democracy, that is going on in 
India today, the social scientists have a vital 
role to play. But when problems are numerous 
and complex, individual effort can be of very 
little significance. Whether we call it “a clear- 
ing house of ideas and opinions” or an Intelli- 
gence Bureau or a Social Research and Guidance 
Centre, social scientists in co-operatiton with 
the industrialists, the government departments, 
and the universities of the country must try to 
Set up an organization which should always try 
to present before the public unvarnished facts 
and ideas for their elightenment and guidance 
and at the same time will try to gauge the cur- 
rents and cross-currents engendered in the 
minds of the people by various events or issues 
and it may be good if the government of the 
country be prepared to take note of the find- 
ings of this authoritative organization and 
shape their policies and programmes accord- 
ingly. This is another way in which real flui- 
dity or dynamism can be infused in the total 
democratic set-up of g country. 
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A ie iich ae SURVEY OF THE STUDENTS OF A COLLEGE IN 


A RURAL AREA OF WEST BENGAL 


By Prov. Dr. ‘GOBINDA CHANDRA MANDAL 


THE education system of a country cannot be divorced 
from its programme of economic development. The 
Second Five-Year Plan lays a greater emphasis on 
industr:alization than the First one without, however, 
seeking to reduce the volume of employment in 
agriculture. Improvement of agricultural practices 
and development of small-scale industries have been 
given a very important place in the economic pro- 
gramme. The needs of our education have to be 
estimated in such a context of development. 

The present paper is an attempt at appraisal of 
Our economy and its educational needs in the light 
of a soclO-economic survey of the conditions of the 
college-students of a rural area. Such an appraisal is 
considered by the writer to be pertinent in view of 
the facts that the conditions of the students largely 
reflect the economy in which they are nurtured. The 
present study is related to the students of the P. K. 
College, Contai, Midnapore* The survey was con- 
ducted by the writer in October, 1955, under the 
auspices of the Economic Society of the college. All 
the students present on the day were investigated 
though all of them did not answer all the questions 
which were put to them. The findings are given below: 


Table 1 shows the condition of the students’ 


residence: 
Tasty 1 
Type of residence Number of Percentage 
boarders to total 

Students’ Mess (affiliated 

to the College) 151 21.4 
Private Mess 85 ee ia | 
Own house 145 20.7 
Relatives’ house 72 10.3 
Non-relatives’ house 260 35.5 

Total 713 100.0 


\ t 

Thus we find that residences of students not liv- 
ing in their own houses are scattered, a large number 
constituting 35.5 per cent of the total reside in private 
houses belonging to persons to whom they are not 
related, 

Table 2 shows the conditions which the students 
have to fulfil to secure board and lodging in the 
houses of non-relatives. 





* Contai is a Sub-divisional town in, the district 
of Midnapore with no other similar town within 60 
miles. The Contai P. K. College is rapidly growing 
it hag degree course both in Science and Arts: its roll. 
strength was not more than 300 in a) by 1035 s 
ay increased to 1,000, | 


Tasiz 2 
Conditions Number Percentage 
to total 
By rendering some services, 
é.g., tuition 99 38.5 
Partly by rendering services 
and partly by paying 18 6.9 
By fully paying 85 32.7 
Free 58 21.9 
Total 260 100.0 


Thus it is obvious that the conditions of residence 
of the students 45 per cent of whom have to earn their 
board and lodging are not conducive to studies. 
Besides, living in various fragmented houses is not 
helpful in the growth of community life among the 
students. 


Table 3 shows the housing condition of the 
students: 
TABLe 3 
No of students Total number Percentage 
Occupying one of students in to total 
room each class 
One 86 12.1 
Two 212 29.9 
Three 165 23.4 
More than three 247 84.6 
Total 710 100.0 


It is apparent that the housing condition of the 
students is not at all satisfactory, more than three 
persons having to occupy one room in the case of 
34.6 per cent of the total number of students. 

Table 4 shows the distance which the students 
have to travel Yor attending the college: 


Ta®iy 4 
Miles Number of students 
Up to two miles 41] 
Above two miles 249 


Thus a large number of students have to come 
from a long distance simply for an attendance at the 
college, 

Table 5 shows food-expenditures of the students 
which is one of the chief elements in consumption~ 
standard: 


TABLH § 
Food-expenditure Number .of Percentage 
students ‘to total 
Up to Rs. 20 289 44.5 
Rs, 20 to Rs. 30 274. 42.2 
Abpve Rs. 30 88 13.3 
Total 05), 100.0 


=6 


This we find that the standards of food-consumption 
is excremely low, 45 per cent of the students having 
to consume food worth not more than Rs. 20 at the 
present-day prices. 


Table 6 shows the quantity of milk-consumption: 


TABLE 6 
Quanity Number of Percentage 
students to totab 
0 22. 580 80.8 
0 -o 8 ozs. 100 13.9 
Above 8 ozs. 38 5.3 
T>tal 718 100.0 


Tous 80.8 per cent of the students do not take 
any «ilk which is an indispensable part of a nutritive 
die-. 

Tuble 7 shows the extent of fish-consumption: 


TABLE 7 

Nunber of days 
lor witch students Number of Percentage 
take ash students to total 
I—0 91 13.2 
11—20 248 35.9 
21—30 352 50.9 

Tctal 691 100.0 


Thus nearly 50 per cent of the students do not 
take fish for more than 20 days a month. 

There is larger deficiency in the consumption of 
egg and meat as in Table 8: | 


TALE 8 
Nun ber of days 
for which students Number of Percentage 
take meat or egg students to total 
) 238 83.0 
1—1) days 444 61.7 
Above 10 days 38 5.3 
a e erat 
To-al 720 100.0 


Thas nearly 95 per cent of the students do not 
consumes egg or meat for more than 10 days a month. 

“akle 9 shows how students have been able to 
procire their books for study: 


TABLE 9 

Percentege of books 
procured to total Number of Percentage 
required students to; totak - 
Up tb 3 114 - 16.4 
25 to 80 237 34.0 
50 tc 182 26.1 
75 ta 130 164 33.5 

Total 697 100.0 


Thus it is found that 50 per cent of the students — 


have not been able to procure 


books more, than 
50 pe> cent of what is required. Pe. 2% 


: 2? is 1 3! : 
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Table 10 shows the occupational classes from 

which the students are drawn: 
TABLE 10 

Occupational Number of Percentage 
class students | to total . ’ 
Trade and profession 145 20.1 
Service 117 17.0 
Agriculture 428 62.9 

Total 690 100.0 


Thus nearly 68 per cent of the students are found 
to belong to families engaged in agriculture. 

Table 11 shows the holdings of the families 
the students belonging’ to the agricultural classes: 


of 


Tasie 11 
Holding Number of Percentage 
students to total 
Up to 5 acres 229 67.5 
5 to 15 acres 87 21.9 
Above 15 acres 82 21.6 
Total 398 100.0 


It is found that nearly 58 per cent of the students 
belong to families having holding not in excess of five 
acres. 

The students were asked to note the vocations 
which they would like to take up after the completion 
of education. Table 12 indicates the future aims of 
‘the students in regard to vocation: 


Tasty 12 
Occupation . Number of Percentage 
aimed at. - —_- students to total 
Trade 29 4.4 | 
Teaching 234. 33.3 
Legal profession 29 4.4 
Engineering 71 10.0 
Medical profession 39 5.7 
Social welfare-work 72 19.0 
Agriculture | 88 12.9 
Indefinite 121 19.3 
i 
Total 673 100.0 


Thus though 63 per cent of the students belong ¢ 
to agricultural families, only 12.9 per cent of them 
are aiming at agricultural occupation on completion 
of their studies. This tendency follows a demand for 
school-teachers m rural areas arising out of the urge 
for educational expansion. Again, agriculture in its 
present state is less profitable, less respectable and 


_ much more tiresome an occupation compared to one 


like teaching. Besides, there is scope of maintaining 
agriculture as a subsidiary source of earning by leasing “ 
out lands to bargadars. 
' CONCLUISONS 
Education should be viewed .as the most important 
factor contributing to the formation -of ‘homan.- capital. 


an MESSAGE OF INDORE 


As such it must be given the most important place in, 
a plan for economic development. A programme for 
educational reform must take in view whatever can 
make education contribute its fullest quota to the 
human-capita]-formation. 

The above survey abundantly 
present urge for higher education in a rural area of 
West Bengal is struggling for fulfilment against ex- 
tremely adverse circumstances. A progressive society 
must provide productive opportunity for its utilization. 

The findings of the survey suggest some basic 
taskg to be done for the purpose: 

First, there should be provision for a consolidated 
residence for the students in the college vicinity with 
all its common facilities which are helpful in building 
an active mind and body. 

Secondly, there should be a state-subsidy towards 
provision for nutritive food for the students. 

Thirdly, provision has to be made for a special 
library for the poor students who ean borrow books 
from the hbrary for a period extending to the end of 
their study-course. 

Fourthly, there is the task to be done towards 
reorientation of an institution like the present one 
under survey, keeping in view the end of a static rural 
economy and the birth of a dynamic one. 

The college under survey turns out every year 
nearly 30 graduates in Science and 80 in Arts. They 
are mostly to join the teaching profession. A plan for 
rural economic development leading to diversified 
occupations would suggest that there should be a two- 
year-post-graduate course for practical training in such 
a college to qualify each student for any particular 
occupation likely to be open to him at the end of his 
studies. 

Training can be given in the technology of small 
industries, improved agricultural practices, technique 
of handicrafts, business organization, economic in- 
vestigation and social welfare activities. Addition of 
a practical post-graduate-training-course to the exist- 
ing higher institutions of rural areas must be given 
adequate consideration if the nation is really interested 


reveals how the | 


i2? 


training course would possibly yield better results 
than the National Extension Service. This is because 
the students of the college of rural areas are mostly 
drawn from the agricultural classes (of Table 10); and 
as they are students with a formative mind they can 
be better moulded by any post-graduate training to ve 
workers in the service of a progressive rural economy 
than what the National Extension Service can do. it 
is they who would carry economic revolution to te 
villages. 

It is possile to reor-ent the existing colleges «i 
rural areas on the lines suggested here without seriaus 
changes in their structure. The change will only be in 
the nature of an addition. In fact, students educatcd 
at rural colleges are too poor to avail opportunitis 
of post-graduate training or education which is avai- 
able only in the big cities. Provision of facilities for 
post-graduate training at the colleges of rural arcus 
would democratize the opportunity of post-graduate 
training. But as masses of students may not havo 
aptitude for the theoretical aspect of post-graduate 
education, the post-graduate training in rural arcus 
must have a practical bias just to enable the students 
to qualify themselves for various occupations. 

There must be a recognition of the fact that 
colleges in rural areas have got a special importance 
of their own in so far they extend education to 
people who could never obtain it in their absence, 
Government efforts in the field of higher education 
would be much more productive, if they are concen- 
trated at present in rural areas where development 
has the largest significance. It is high time for us to 
realize the truth that progress consists in the discovery 
of new resources, new talents, new people and new 
energies. There must be an end of the stereotypcl 
outlook which is blind to the vast possibilities outside 
the confines of big towns.* 


* T expressgmy thanks to Prof. Biman Palit, MSc. 
and Prof. Arun (Chowdhury, M.Sc., for their help and 
my students who actively participated in the survey— 
spec.ally—Sri Swadesh Santra, Sri Amalesh Misra, Sri 





: ; ; Dibyendu Sengupta, Sri Purnendu Sengupta, Sri 
in changing the shape of its rural economy. Such a Rudrendra Acharya and Sri Naresh Nanda. 
———_—:Q; 
7 MESSAGE OF INDORE 
j 
By SHRIMAN NARAYAN 
THE Indore Session of the Congress was historic from words “Socialist”? before “Co-operative Common- 


several points of view. At Avadi we had resolved to 
establish a Socialist Pattern of Society in India. At 
Amritsar, the Congress called upon the Indian people 
to consolidate their freedom and bring alfout a psycho- 
logical and emotional integration of the nation. At 
Indore, the Congress incorporated the socialist idea 
in its basic objective, Although the addition of the 


wealth” was suggested by the Congress Working 
Committee some months ago, the Indore session had 
the privilege of formally amending the Constitution in 
this regard. The Congress did not add the word in a 
reutine or light-hearted manner; this was done with 
a®full sense of responsibility and seriousness, 

The Indore session will also be remembered for 


































ae before the Indian people an inspiring Election 
mmif:sto. The Manifesto adopted at Indore after 
Hetailcd discussions gives as a clearer picture of the 
BSc alist Society which we seek to establish in this 
sl ntry. The previous Election Manifestoes of the 
Rengress were prepared and published by the Working 
Remmiitee. It was for the first time that our Election 
Mianif-sto was discussed informally at the Calcutta 
ppess.or. of the A-I.C.(C. and later by the open session 
Bf the Congress. This special procedure was adopted 
Bi crder to take the Congress workers into the fullest 
om id.nce and give them an opportunity of discussing 
B¥arious issues regarding the Manifesto freely and 
ro -. The Manifesto, as finally published, is surely 
7 Peval ‘able document which Jays down in concrete 
Beims our basic pohecy and programme for. achieving 
: B< Socialist Pattern of Society in this country. The 
Bo ument deserves critical study and attention by all 
; ose who are interested in the progress and develop- 
rent of India. It ig necessary for Congressmen to, first, 
4 dy the Manifesto deeply themselves and, then, 
Pxplain it to the people. 
f° Tae Indore Congress laid great emphasis on 
Heoral values. It is true that material standards of 
Hwing have their importance. But as the Congress 
m@resicent observed in his address: 
: “The human being is not simply a mass of 
matter. There is an eSsence in him and this essence 
of human existence should count for more with the 
human community.” 
Pp. The President remarked that Socialism in India 
shoul: lean “more on the side of Gandhiji’s concep- 
Pion of Sarvodaya.”. The Election Manifesto also 
Breferrcd to the message of the Buddha and emphasised 
Bibe ideal of non-violence and goodwill, in a world 
torn by hatred and violence. The resolution on the 
Beondnct of Election campaigns drew the pointed 
Betteniion of the people to the importance of moral 
Reraiucs and the maintenance of high gstandards in 
os publ-c e ag well as in private life. Congressmen were 
Benioiied to conduct the election campaign as a high 
yevel without any recrimination or bitterness. It was 
ihe that the campaign for elections should be 
Bin tle nature of a social education movement among 
Bihe -nasses. In other words, the ‘Congress desired that 
edurirg the forthcoming general elections different 
E palit cal parties should try to practise the principles 
B.of Fanchsheel in public Life. This emphasis on moral 
EF values in election campaign deserves our very Serious 
* ettertion. The idea will not only inspire millions of 
"our people but will also guide other peoples of the 
worl, 
k, The Election Manifesto enumerates the achieve- 
 men‘s of the Congress since Independence. It also 


- underlines certain special features of the Second Fives 
8 


Year Plan. In addition to the meed for increasing 
India’s agricultural and industrial production, stress 
is laid on the urgency of solving the problem of un- 
employment and under-employment. It has also been 
pointed out that production on Jand does not neces- 
sarily increase with mechanisation. “Mechanised agri- 
eulture may be useful in some areas, but, in view ‘of 
the man-power available and often not fully used, it 
is desirable to encourage intensified methods of culti- 
vation on a co-operative basis.” In a report of the 
World Bank Mission, it has been pointed out that 
India’s agricultural yields, which are at present among 
the lowest in ‘the world, can be among the highest 
with the labour force available. It is aimed that 
acricultural production during the Second Five-Year 
Plan may be increased by about 30 per cent. 

The Manifesto has drawn our attention towards 
the need for decentralised planning. It declares that 
“the Panchayats have an important role to play m 
this planning.” Special emphasis is laid on the orga- 
nisation of agricultural co-operatives on a popular 
basis at the village level. The role of small-scale, 
vulage and cottage industries is also mentioned in 
clearest terms. Although a large measure of central- 
isation has become inevitable in modern life, the 
manifesto points out that we have “at the same time 
to decentralise in so far as this is possible.” The 
manifesto also stresses the need for developing local 
initiative in harnessing of local resources in order to 
develop a spirit of self-reliance and new confidence. 

We have also to explain to the people the need 
for bringing about greater economic equalities. With- 
out reducing the existing glaring economic inequalities, 
it will not be possible to bring about a socialist society 
in India or elsewhere. With this end in view the 
structure of taxation will have to be reconstructed. 
{t will be necessary ¢o ensure a minimum standard for 
ail our people, particularly of the poorer sections, It 
will also be essential to revolutionise the methods of 
production in order to check the accumulation of 
wealth in the hands of a few. It is clear that decen- 
tralised production will help this process. 

India ig determined to bring about a social and 
economic revolution through democratic and peaceful 
means. The Election Manifesto concludes with the 
following significant sentences: 

“The great adventure still beckons to every 
person in India and to the success of that adven- 
ture the Congress had dedicated itself. It seeks 
again, therefore, a renewal from the people of India, 
of that faith and confidence which have given it 
in such abundant measure in the past. With re- 
newed strength firmly based on the goodwill of the 
people, it ig determined to labour for the advance- 
ment of the Indian people and for world peace,” 
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SHILLONG is a charming little town glamouring for 
attention, It glows in the bosom of the Khasi Hills. 
It is the capital of the State of Assam and _ head- 
quarters of the Khasi-Jaintia Hills District. 

_ Ii is often referred to as the Queen of Hill Sta- 
tions in India. The Hills District itself is called the 
Seotland of the East. 
| The town is called after a Khasi, U Shillong, who, 
according to popular legend, met a god on the peak 
overlooking the town from the south. 

Shillong is about 5,000 feet above sea-level. It 
has a bracing temperate climate. It was because of 
the comfortable, cool climate that it was chosen to be 
the capital of the Province of Assam by the British 
Government, 





Bara Bazaar, Shillong 


Shillong is a highly cosmopolitan town. It is no 
exaggeration to say that one finds. here people from 
almost all climes of the world. On an evening at 
Police “Bazaar one sees people dressed in a thousand 
different costumes and speaking all the tongues of 
Babel and a few others which then lay latent in the 
womb of time. 

The town is specially remarkable for its 
and its natural scenery. 

The Khasis who form the majority of a popula- 
tion of 58,512 in the town were living in the Khasi 
hills when the British came in contact with them in 
1824. Their origin is as misty as one of Shillong’s 
wintry nights. They speak a tongue belonging to the 
Mon-Khmer group of languages. It is related to some 
of the languages spcken in South-east Asia. The 
languages of the neighbouring hill tribes have no re- 
semblance to it. 

The Khasis, by temperament and choice, are a 
very friendly people. Like the Coorgs in South 
India, with whom they have many things im common, 
they are self-denying and hospitable. 

They are a freedom-loving peopie. 
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“SHILLONG Ng 


By Principan JOSEPH MINATTUR, M., 


LLB., J.D. 


had democratic institutions from time immemorial, 
Their Rajas called Syiems have been constitutional 
rulers and have been, in the literal sense of the word, 
m-nisters of the people. 

The Khasis follow the matriarchal 


system, With 


the result that the Khasi woman is independent amd 9 
The youngest daughter who inherits they 
family property is responsible for the care and manages) 


self-confident, 


ment of the household. 

The Khasi woman is probably the most modest 
woman in the world, with the 
Her dress reminds one of a Carmelite 


dressed 
purdanashins. 
nun’s religious habit..Even the relig. ous habit 
stand second to the Khasi woman’s dress in 
ef modesty. 


Shillong 
Prof. B,. Ci 


The Ward Lake, 
Photo by 


Mohanti 


In spring, the multi-coloured dresses of the many : 
groups of people inhabiting the town and the mynad 9% 


groups of people inhabiting the town and the myriad 


lend to Shillgng the appearance of a rainbow in 
flection. Not that such reflections are wanting. 


When snips of sunshine scamper with rivers and 999 


Shillong’s scintillating waterfalls, as they pass 
curtsying to the giver of all energy, twinkle like a 
million gold coins sparkling. The 
around the corner of the town, with a height of nearly 


streams, 
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400 feet, are probably the most frequented of all. Not = ; 


a few broken-hearted lovers with their more than ordi- 


nary aesthetic and emotional sensibilities have claimed ~ 


mystic union with the sparkle and shine of these falls, 
The Beadon Falls, the Sweet Falls, the Elephant Falls, 
and the Spread Eagle Falls are not less enchanting, 
One could see visitors stand spell-bound before these 
waterfalls for hours. 


Shillong lies in a cup, surrounded by soulful, pine- 
The grove of shadowy pines, tremulous 
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n the breésa on the hill slopes, shower fragrant lul- 
abies on the town below. 
_ As one meanders along to the town by the 
rauhati-Shillong Road, amid scenes of wild natural 
yeauty, with ranges upon ranges of hills on either 
fide, one passes by Bara Bazaar, the dirtiest part of 
he town. It is as congested as a humming bee-hive. 
Every eighth day is a Barabazaar day in Shillong. That 
lay people from the neighbouring villages come jost- 
ing to the bazaar with their heavy loads of raw mate- 
‘als for sale. With its heavy traffic, bustling crowds 
imd brisk shopping, Barabazaar day is something of 
in event in Shillong. 
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Spread Eagle Falls 


_ Pelice Bazaar pulsates with people of fashion and 
iouses of entertainment. In the evening, the fashion- 
ible, the rich and the official classes are seen driving 
(0 «the Shillong Club. Khasi belles in their warm 
tlothes of myriad hues stroll along the streets. One 
aears hums of conversation as people crowd about 
the <imema houses. Of the four cinema houses in the 
towm, two are here and a third is in the neighbourhood. 
Brisk shepping goes on in the inelegant buildings skirt- 
ing ihe narrow roads. The roads of Police Bazaar are 
hot much broader than the path to heaven; if two buses 
ross each other, there is no place for the pedestrian. 
Beside the Shillong Club, there is the most artis- | 
tically constructed Ward Lake where man has con- 


spired with Nature to ake of it a +e of beauty. 
With its inclined lawns, and elfin islets, in an evening 
it is a joy for the leisurely, the listless and the love- 
lorn. 

A few yards away, spreads in eagle-fashion, 
new Secretariat Building with a statue of the Mahatma 
standing sentinel to hinder the entry of corruption. 


the 


Laitumkhrah is probably the neatest part of the 


town. Three of the four first grade colleges of 
Shillong—St. Mary’s, St. Anthony’s and St. Edmund’s 
—are situated here. The Catholic Cathedral, the 


biggest Church in Assam, the justly famous Loreto 
Convent High School, and the three colleges lend 
Laitumkhrah an appearance of grandeur not unm’‘xed 
with glamour. 

Laban, with its whispering pime-trees and its 
clusters of buildings standing on an ascending scale 
of levels, if not of loveliness, and seemingly shouting 
to one another “Excelsior,” presents a picture of 
exquisite beauty. At sundown the yellow shine of the 
electric bulbs from these ascending rows of houses 
blends with the fading rose of the sunset and creates 
for the onlooker an air of visionary gleam. The name 
‘Laban’ is probably from Sanskrit labanya, if  noti 
from Hebrew laban, which means white. There is a 
touch of the jasmine about Laban, 





St. 


The Golf Links and the Race Course, the open air 
expanses of the town, which provide football and 
cricket grounds for the young and the agile are also 
sympathetic to the idle gossips who find in them, of 
a listless evening, a lush park. When the golf-links are 
swathed in reels upon reels of moonlight on a summer 
night, with the moonbeams dancing a soft bullet on 
the silvery stream close by, Shillong appears to be 
a planned harmony of divine creation. 


Anthony’s College, Shillong 


At Jaiaw, in the north-west part of the town, there 
is the Welsh Mission Hospital, reputed to be the best 
in the Stete. It has not only the most up-to-date 
* scientific equipment, but also the most generous and 
* cordial mental equipment of its self-effacing doctors 








and nurses. The Civil Hospital, the Reid Chest 
Hospital, the Ganesh Das Hospital, and the Pasteur 
Institute are the other important medical centres of 
Shillong. 

Happy Valley, the military headquarters of the 
State, is just over a league from the town. As the 
wind goes on telling ghost stories, rows of whistling 
pines escort a beautiful, motorable road to this lively 
valley of enchanting loveliness. 

The many picturesque roads criss-crossing the 
town are like blue ribbons thrown over piles of green 
silk. Besides these roads which number nearly forty 
and the two main roads leading to Gauhati and 
Dawki, there are four roads running to places of 
importance within the hills district. One is the Shillong- 
‘Cherra Road, leading to Cherrapunji, 33 miles away, 
through captivating scenes of exquisite natural beauty. 
Cherrapunji is admired by all for its Mawsmai Falls 
and is famous the world over for its heavy rainfall. It 
is the second rainiest spot on God’s green earth. 
Another road is the Smit Road which runs to the 
headquarters of the Syiem of Khyrim State, about 
seven miles from Shillong. In Smit village every year 
is held the Nongkrem Dance, the national festival of 
the Khasis. A third road leads to Jowai, the 
divisional headquarters of the Jaintia Hills. There is 
still another which, branching off from the Shillong- 
Cherra Road, goes to Mawphlang, fifteen miles from 
Shillong. 

Owing to the apprehension of earthquake whose 
visitaticns are not infrequent, most of the houses of 
the town are built of planks and reeds covered with 
plaster, after the manner of the Japanese. 
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sub- 


Though many houses seen 
in the Laitumkhrah and Nongthymmai (the 
word means new colony) areas, no scientific town plan" 
ning has been so far attempted. 


are 


Shillong Club 


It is necessary that the roads of Shillong be made 
broader. They should not be allowed to push a @are- 
less soul onward to his mortal destiny. 
area which is a desperate heartache to anyone with 
any sense of cleanl‘mess, has to be 
sanitary. But then this progressive town is 
young. It dropped its swaddling clothes only 
day. One feels with Clifford Laube, the 
poet, that 


still very 
the other 


“Tt is wrong that a town be rashly judged 
By the reek and the smoke around it curled. 
Surely the windows of Eden were smudged 


PHALLIC CULT OR SEX-BELIEF 


By AMAL SARKAR, M.A. 


From time immemorial man has traced a mystic con- 
nection between human sex-life and all generative 
phenomena. It is believed that in pre-historic times 
the Asuras were worshippers of the Phallus or 
linga. A pre-historic lingam is illustrated by Foote and 
an object resembling a lingam has been found at 
Mchen-jo-daro. We can know from the epic literature 
that in the beginning, that is before adopting the 


outward form of worship of the Aryans the Asuras_ 


were devotees of Mahadeva who represents lingam or 
phallus and thus they were the worshippers of the 
Phallic emblem. But this mysterious connection 
between sex and life was not without meaning. The 
phallic cult (lingam and yoni) refers fo the creative 
energy of the powers of nature; in Oriental symbolism 
it is one of the expressions of the intense life and 


LL.B. 


the 


(Cal.), Santrya-RaAtna (Alld.) 


ends in absorption into the godhead. To the cultured 
Hindu the phallus is only suggestive of the philoso- 
phic concept that God is a point, formless, or that He 
is the One. Throughout oriental literature the lingam 
has been used metaphorically to express true relation- 
ship between the human soul and God. Even in these 
days we find among savages that fruitfulnmess and 


plenty are mystically traced to sex, and thus during ~ 


a good harvest season and at the time of sowing they 


hold festivals in which prom‘scuous intercourse forms 


a prominent feature. ‘The vitality of sex-belief is 
further illustrated by the tendencies of modern 
Freudians who maintain that all human activities are 
motivated by sex and that the Libido is the primal 
fource of all teleologeal energy.’ 

The phallic cult or the. linga-worship is common 
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less ornamented, which are the lingas. This cult, 
however, is in no way the same as that of the Sakti, 
which often involves orgiastic practices. But according 
to one authority, ‘Along*with the worship of Sakti and 
Siva was also that of the nga and yon, as evidenced 
in the realistically modelled and unmistakable figures 
in stone of both found in the Indus Valley and 
Baluchistan, together with numerous ring-stones.’ 
Indeed, three types of cult stones are brought at 
Mohen-jo-daro and Harappa, the baetylic, the phallic 
and the yoni ring-stones of which the smaller speci- 
mens carried and worn as amulets are more numerous 
than the larger ones which were objects of worship. 
At Bhita, we come across a pancha-mukha (five-faced) 
lingam which may be assigned to the first century 
B.C. 

Along with these we should mention the combination 
of male and female elements in“the person of Siva, a 
mixed being who united the characteristics of the 
god and of his Sakti, Uma, under the name of ardha- 
nart. This fact is so curious that an image of Ardha- 
narisvara is unmistakably described by a Greek author, 


Stobaeus (500 A.D.), quot ng Bardasanes, who reports | 


the account of an Indian who visited Syria in the 
time of Antonius of Emesa, te. Elagabalus who 
reigned during 218-222 A.D. The lingams in Pallava 
period, at Ataria Khera, Nagod State, in Rajasimha 
temple and in the Brahmanical temple at Pariharpura 
Kashmir, and the linga shrines at Badami and Ellora 
and in,the new capital of Mysore are worthy of notice. 

The sex-belief has played a vital role not only in 
the religion of India, other countries of the world are 
not without its t:nges. 


The Temples of Venice in Greece were dedicated 
to the goddess ‘Venus and the chief source of income 
in those temples was the institution of sacred prosti- 
tutes who were hired out to visitors. According to 
‘ Strabo, ‘There were about one thousand prostitutes 
living in the temple of Venus in Corinth.’ In Babylon, 
once a woman entered the temple of Mylitta, the 
goddess of fertility, she was not allowed to depart till 
she found a customer and paid fee to the goddess. This 
reminds us of many temples of India which had their 
complement of Devydasi-slaves of gods. Such usages 
were considered highly proper and sacred, and the 
high and the low had to conform to the priestly code. 
Phallus worship and-the cult of Venus were introduced 
into Rome from Egypt, Greece and Syria. There the 
phallus was called the Mutinus; the symbol was 
placed in a small chariot and driven through the towns 
and villages, the people accompanying it with lasci- 
vious sOngs and dances. Even the most respectable 
people with families used to-~crown the figures with 
flowers. “Teak on | 

The ancient Egyptians worshipped — the- ‘phallus 
of Osiris. The genitals of not only human but even 
of animals were worshipped by. the Mediterranean 


people. Priapus, a phallic god, introduced into Greece” 
probably from Egypt, derives his name from Apis, 
the bull-god of Egypt. Sometimes the phallus of goats ~ 
and asses were worshipped because of the strong sex= ~ 
nature of those animals. Judaism and Christianity ~~ 


tried their utmost to separate sex from religion #5 
but in spite of their vehement opposition sex 9% 


cults thrived in monasteries, nunneries and orders of 
knighthood. — 


Chaturmukha Lingam from Bihar 


In Java, the linga, Siva’s emblem, is the symbel 
of fecundity. It is made with three sections, square, 
octagonal and cylindrical, and is set up on a richly 
ornamented pedestal with a stone hollowed out 0 
receive waters of ablution. That the Japanese wor- 
shipped deities in the shape of male and female genital 
organs is clear from Fuso-ryakki, a historical work, 
dating 3839 A.D. The phallic cult is still maintained im 
Japan and such like temples are the Ebishima-jinja abt 
Jshikoshi, to the north of the city of Sendai, and the 
dwato-jinja in the Island of Shikoku. In Cambodia, the 
king-god is always represented by a lingam. But this 
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does not appertain to any particular king but embodies 
the divine fiery essence incarnate in every king and 
-essertial to the welfare of the kingdom. A little to 





‘the socth of Ankor Thom lies ‘the three-storied mean‘ng ‘the creative energy of the powers of nature’ 
“pyramid known as Phonom Baken,’ a typical prang was equally honoured by the people of different 
‘wher= «' lingam has been found in a shrine with an countries. The ideas connected with sex-symbolism in 
‘inseription of Yasodhisvara; during the reign of Hindu art and ritual are generally misinterpreted by * 
‘Suryavarman’s successor a victorious general set up a the Westerners because they take them out of the 
‘golden lingam to worship the king’s “invisible person- environment of social life. Sir Monier-Will-ams - has 
ality.” The Cham kingdom was predominantly Saivite justly remarked when he says: 
‘and in the temples the Hindu god was always wor- “In India, the relation between the sexes is 
Shipped in the form of a lénga. In Champa, S:va was regarded as a sacred mystery as is never held to be 
“represented both as a human figure as well as a suggestive of improper or indecent ideas; and we 
‘linga-form; a mukha-lingam of Sambhu is found in must not look upon this symbol with our Western 
| Po-nagar, Latin tradition.” 
Be Seay ¢ : 
BSS FEMININE FASHIONS FROM FRANCE 
i By G. SRINIVAS RAO, M.. ~ 
E The very name of France brings to our minds So many novel changes take place in French 
‘the vomantic phrase: “ever-new fashions.” France is fashions almost every hour that it is impossible for 
| universally acknowledged as the home of fashions and one to keep pace with the speed. There comes a 
“elegance and is justly proud of its heritage. sudden change in the hair styles, in the .length of -<@# 
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The expensive dress created this year by 
Lanuin Castillo 
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world the phallic cult or the sex-belief had. struck 


deep its root in the minds of the people; the linga 








The proud and lovely wearer of the ‘eaglet’ 





garmerts, in hats and even in shoes. No other women 
in the whole world seem to be more fashion-minded 
than the French. 

The leading Parisian fashion specialist, Lanuin- 

A Castillo, has created another sensation this year. The 

typical thrice-folded coat with lovely skirt of the same 
type of luxurious cloth gives a “new look” to the 
wearer. No jewellery, except the ear-rings, is needed 
to complete the ensemble. This smart evening dress 
has already captured the hearts of the French women 
and is soon likely to be popular elsewhere. 

The fashions, of course, have got to change from 
Season to season to suit the occasion and taste. The 
close-fitting masculine dress, either blue striped pant 
and bush-coat or the long coat and pant, with a match- 
ing fur hat, is common in winters. 

A new type of hat, the “eaglet,” has lately been 
designed this year and js particularly favoured by the 
aristocrats. Woven with diamonds and glittering 

“¥ stones, it looks superb and bewitching. To the fashion- 
conscious woman, the “eaglet” js at once a necessity 
and pride. 

France leads the world fashions and there is no 

> exaggeration in saying that even the most glamorous 
film stars of ithe West are indebted to the fashion- 
designers of Paris. In luxurious hotels and glittering 
restaurants, in streets and cinema houses, in art- 

. galleries and seaside resorts of France we can see the 
display of fashions at its best* 











* Photos by courtesy of Director, French Government Tourist Office, 
Bombay. 
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MORE AFRICAN STUDENTS 


Young Africans in increasing numbers are looking to 
American colleges and universities for completion of 
their higher education, according to preliminary figures 
reported at the beginning of the 1956-57 academic 
year, 

While it is too early yet to compile complete 
statistics, college administrators throughout the eoun- 
try are predicting a sizable increase this year in the 
number of African students enrolled in U.S. institu- 
* tions of higher learning, both at the undergraduate 

and graduate levels, 

In the 1955-56 academic year, some 1400 African 
students were enrolled, a four-fold increase over the 
number reported in 1949. 

Several factors have contributed to this growth, 
according to educators who have made a study of the 
trends. One has been an increase in the number of 
scholarships offered by American schools to African 

@ students. ° 

Typical of the scores of colleges participating in 
this “peoples-to-peoples” sort of educational] program 
are Ohio Wesleyan University and Oberlin College, 
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Fashion for winter sports (1955-56) 
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ENROLLING AT U.S. COLLEGES 


Michael Ochuba of Oba, Nigeria, reading books 


in the first libra 


ry in_ his 
Nigeria 


home village in 
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Students watch Michael Ochuba of Oba, Nigeria, adjust an electric 
motor in the workshop at Stout State College in Wisconsin 





Many of the African students enrolled at U.S. colleges are preparing 
for careers as teachers in their home countries 


several radio and television contest programs, made 
personal appearances, and in various other ways raised 
the necessary funds. As a result of their interest and 
activities, Miss Akim is now enrolled at Mt. Holyoke 
as a full-fledged student, and candidate for a degree. 

Another and perhaps the single most important 
factor in the increased number of African students in 


the U.S., can be attributed to the activity of returm- 
ing alumni. Their accounts of their experiences and 
achievements have aroused an interest in the U.S. and 
its educational system. Among many students back 
hofne, a curiosity has been aroused which can be satis- 
fief only by first-hand experience. 

Whatever the reason, African students are coming 
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Most African students have earned excellent marks in their studies 
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Michael Ochuba, an African honor student at Stout- State College 
in Wisconsin, joins a table tennis game in the student recreation 
centre 


e she U.S. in increasing numbers—some to devote 
hew ‘entire time fo study, others to travel extensively 
o oroaden~ their knowledge of the country: Many 
wors during- vacation periods, some to help defray 
oxpenses, others .to get below the surface, to see the 
‘how’ and ‘why’ as well as the ‘what’ and ‘where’ 
of she American way of doing things. 2 





There are indications that their nur 
continue to grow, and that this “peoples-t 
approach will contribute greatly to the bros 
the base of understand’ng and -amicable 


e 
between the peoples, young and old; of the 
—USIS, 
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THE POETRY OF WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 
By Pror. S. HALDAR, M.A., p phil. - 


THE English literary ‘tradition has mamtained a sense 
of incompatibility between the theoretical and the 
practical; that is to say, what it has ‘established in 
mere abstract principles has not been quité m agreé- 
ment with what it has achieved in’ practical, positive, 
realistic and concrete form. What I would emphasise 
would mean the fact that the English Hterary tradition 
has been most occasionally the final aesthetic affirma- 
tion of what we really mean by a strong sense of 
antagonism between the ‘theoretical calculations and 
the practical realisations, There could be no example 
far more living, convincing and glaring than, perhaps, 


* William Wordsworth who has boldly asserted: 


2. 


. when it hag violated his principles or 


“Between the language of prose and that of 
metrical composition, there neither is, nor can be, 
any essential difference.” 

His own practice has brought home to us the 
error of this statement. With due adherence to his 
theory, he very often tried to avoid the poetie diction 
and carry out his purposes entirely in such poems as 
‘The Thorn’ or ‘The Idiot Boy,’ with the result that 
he produced mere verses, which by no means of 
language or critical generosity can be called poetry at 
all. His noblest poetry is great and magnificent only 
theories and 
therefore, finally, it strikingly illustrated the truth 
that his theories were powerless to repress or subdue 
his spontaneous instinct and emotional passion as 
supported by his poems like “The Tintern Abbey’ and 
‘The Immortality Ode”. Bernard Shaw is another 
illustration towards the confirmation of this reality — 
“For Art’s sake alone, I would not face the trouble 
of writing a single sentence.” But, in spite of this 
theoretical statement, Bernard Shaw has been a de- 
clared artist and the art of his representation has, by 
no means, been less in value and importance than the 
legacy of his thought to the future generation. He 
has sacrificed his artistic genius to’ the altar of _ his 
mission for the mental and moral illumination of the 
world at large and there was no one else, perhaps, 
better than Bernard Shaw himself who had observed: 

“Tt is not my fault, reader, that my art is the 
expression ofOmy sense of moral and intellectual 
perversity rather than of my sense of beauty. I 
had better have written a beautiful play like 
Twelfth Night or a grand play like the tragic 
masterpieces.” ° 
+ The real fact is that the artist in Bernard Shaw 

Was ingrained in him and it was deliberately relegated 
to the background due to the constant consciousness 


— 


caf 


te His: function as a propagandist to throw the search- 
light on the’ traditional yet’ wrong values of the larger 
humanity in thought. Many of ‘his dramas, say, Sainé 
Joan, Pygmalion and Candida have been the cx- 
pressions of lyrical: exaltation, substantially in the 
dramatié form, of Shaw’s fervent faith im the evolu- 
tionary crecd of human generation. Bernard Shaw is 


‘a born artist dnd none but a true artist could have 


clearly remarked: 
“T have found a happiness in art that human 
‘life Has never given’ me. I am ‘intensely carnest 
about art. There is a magic and mystery in it that 
you know nothing of.” 

But the truth lies in the fact that there had been 
a ‘constant conflict between Bernard Shaw, the propa- 
gandist and Bernard Shaw, the artist and finally, the 
former won the race. In spite of his strongest sense of 
art, ‘Bernard-Shaw had produced dramas which are 
really propagdndist in purpose and journalistic in spin! 
and therefore, he has been an exeellent and striking 
study of the incongruity between the theoretical statr- 
thent and the practical achievement and that is, 
doubtless, the characteristic maporauice of the English 
literary tradition. : 

AH literature is more or less symbolic in the sense 
that it is the partial representation of the inward truth 
and reality in the medium-of language. Language has, 
therefore, been the proper medium, rather the only 
symbol for the expression of feeling or passion -what- 
ever or whichevér the poet. has felt,. thought and 
penctrated. Language’ is, so {o say, the representational 
symbolism for ‘the inspirational intensity and the 
emotional cxuberance that float up into the poetic 
mind. But poets, sometimes, go deeper down into the 
mysteries of ‘the universe and penetrate right into the 
mere deceitful appearances. This higher understanding 
into the depth of the mysteries of the ultimate reality 
cannot be adequately expressed merely through the 
commonly known language; on the other hand, the 
depth, penetration’ and profundity require of a poet, 
other than the linguistic possibility, some convenient 
mediums which are, essentially in fitting with his 
miore secret and -mysterlous wnderstanding that can 
hardly be explained away by means of material logic 
and science which is more in concern with the visible, 
tangible and experimentable on the tables or in the 
laboratories. Perhaps, there could be no enemy more 
daifgerous and destructive than the material science 
to the symbolic representation, to the deeper penctra- 
tion of poetic imagination which is, really, in fact, a 
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pesitive and definite insistence en the Ideal Beautiful 
‘beyond the phys cal world of sense and impression. In 
ite most fundamental spirit and ultimate analysis, 
symbolism is essentially mystical and therefore, meta~ 
physical in its approach to, and apprehension of, the 
mast Contemplative Beautiful which plays, with its 
most ardent and passionate devotee, what we com- 
monly understand by ‘hide and seek’; yet that helps 
him towards the way of his realisation of the inscrut- 
atls and the mysterious significance that can never 
be fathomed out by means of the laws. and the 
principles of the material sciences like physics, 
chemistry, mathematics, biology and economics. 
Perhaps, the greatest and the most regrettable gap 
thet hag ever been created in the whole range of 
English literature and which any genuine sympathiser 
oy Jover of English literature is very palpable 
to discover, is that it hag been marked by 
a@ eorspicuous absence of what we really mean by a 
titily symbolist poet. Sometime, it is advocated that 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Walter Pater and Oscar Wilde 
ars to be regarded as the powerful exponents of the 
syinbolic art, having within the range of their com-~ 
mand, a strong sense or belief in the existence of the 
Ideal Beauty just beyond the visible world of the 
phrsical reality. Rossetti’s ‘House of Life,’ where he 
ersatey a strange and mysterious view of love and 
where, again, he brings, even, his religious subjects 
in?) his ecope of Idea] Beauty; and Walter Pater’s 
‘Renaissance,’ where he has proclaimed art as the end 
of life, because it gives “a quickened, multiplied 
consciousness,” are sometimes regarded symbolic. 
Rossetti and Pater were, at bottom, religious in 
character and temperament; their peculiar and strange 
view of love and art was to them an adequately 
powerful meang to the realisation of the Beautiful, 
the Criginal, the Supreme and the Universal beyond 
the background of the world of sensuous experience. 
Th.s was the basic pruciple of the *Aesthetic Move- 
ment, championed by them, with the utmost zeal and 
eliergy, to realise in their literary achievement. This 
was a kind of challenge to the materialistic philosophy 
of their contemporar‘es, deeply absorbed in the 
philistine and mercantile pursuits of life. Instead of 
this rositive accent on the Ideal Beautiful, they were 
essentially impressicnists: they were highly satisfied 
or rather pleased with the sense-impressiong which 
they met and experienced, and they gave them 
aesthetic expressions without having any attempt to 
exalt and transcend them to the height of the mystic 
apprenensions and thus, their convictions, theories 
and doctrines became less transcendental, less exacting 
and less mystical; yet this power of transcendentalism 
hes keen the main-’miracle of the symbolists in the 
real sense of the term. Why the English poets had 
act been able to attain the best of the excellence of 
fhe symbolists may be explained away by means of 
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two reasons. The English poets have been decidedly 
the mest intense throughout the history of the world 
literature; psychologically, they are very much re- 
served in their feelings and passions, which are 


almost always, preserved in the subconscious of their — 


mind, and as soon as they get any 
reach to the level of the conscious, they automatically 
become all the more powerful. violent and intense and 
the power of this intensity makes them psychologically 
impossible to adhere to what they have already 
formulated out as mere principles or theories in con- 
sultation with their practical reason and intell’gence. 
Secondly, the English poets are, by spirit, protestant 
and by nature, are very fond of challenging the law 
and the order and therefore, this natural inclination 
makes them impossible to submit the mystic solitude 
and the metaphysical penetration which lie far beyond 
the jurisdiction of material science. 

Any movement in literature can hardly be defined 
in adequate measure. 
ag many principles, theories, influences and personal- 
ities as it could manage to think out. Passion flows 
too wild, feeling floats too strong, imagination fl’es too 


high and personality becomes too alert. A single or a-@- 


solitary definition fails hopelessly to include or rather 
comprehend all the truth, reality, meaning and sub- 
stance which tend to impregnate that particular move- 
ment. There could be no illustration, perhaps, far 
better than the Romantic Movement in the carly 
part of the nineteenth century England which has 
definitely been a kind of bold challenge to all the 
power or the capacity which a categorical definition 
could command withn its limitation to put into a 
single phrase or a bracket, satisfying, embracing, in- 
cluding and comprehending of its tenets or aspects 
which are so manysided, so vast and so large in range 
cr possibility or potent ality. Yet the impossible 


It is an ultimate resultant of ” 


opportunity to & 


+ 


happened to be the possible, a single definition hap- | 


pened to be all the more gratifying, 
sustaining; that is to say, what is very occas.onally 
unthinkable appeared to have been easily thinkable in 
actual reality in the last decade of the nineteenth 
century history of the French literature. The most 


justifying and © 


popular literary movement known as the symbolist in +- 


the very common” sense of the definition, championed 
by the well-known poets like Baudelaire, Verlaine and 
Mallarme, was doubtless, a strange, peculiar, and 
ultimate harmonization between the merely abstract 
principles and soncretely practical ach-evements; 
because in that particular period, theré had been points 
of much similarity and agreement amongst the environ- 
mental conditions responsible for the creative act:vity 
im literature out of the irresponsible imaginative 
flights, and at the same time, poets were more or less 
equally conscious to the same psychological reality 
and truth. This apparently unexpected analogy be- 
tween the poetic impulses and the congenial ground 
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for them to work upon, was really a very strange 
experience and an unprecedented phenomenon in the 
field of the French literature. In the field of the 
artistic rather symbolistic activity, Baudelaire was 
important in so far as he managed to exalt the 
integral values of the symbols, Verlaine exploited them 
ag the artistic means for the instinctive response and 
realisation, and Mallarme raised them to the range of 
the metaphysical intentions. In our approach to it, 
it is all the more worthwhile for us to bear in mind 
that Malarme happened to be the most  representa- 
tive of all that igs important, significant and character- 
istic of the movement, Why the symbolist move- 
ment has grown up so admirably well enough over the 
field of the French literature in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century is a matter of much curiosity and 
investigation as well. The French mind is decidedly 
and deliberately more rational, having more of the 
command over its passionate urge and less of the 
susceptibility to the flood of the emotional intensity; 
that is to say, reason rather than emotion is the 
dominating ingredient of the French mind which 
makes the French poets possible to achieve a happy 
balance between .the intellectual restraint and the 
passionate exuberance. Apart from this psychological 
truth and reality which is the peculiar characteristic 
of the French mind in general, there was another very 
important reason which helps to the success of the 
Symbolist Movement, that is to say, a conscious 
revolt against the scientific realism of the con- 
temporary life which lost much of its faith or convic- 
tion in the traditional religion of Christianity and 
which hoped to find out a substitute of it in the field 
of the scientific truth. Against this general background 
of the material engrossment, Baudelaire, Verlaine and 
Mallarme conceived a world of Ideal Beauty more 
real, more lasting and more inspirng and to this 
strong conviction, that is to say, a strong reliance on 
a world of ‘Contemplative Beauty, all of them conitri- 
buted largely with a deliberate disregard for all other 
beliefs, conventions, customs and traditions. The 
equal-ty of the French mind and. temperament 
coupled with the equality of their common conviction 
in @ particular period helped to the growth, develop- 
ment and culmination of this great movement in the 
French literature. For the creative activity in the 
field of literature, neither mere genius nor mere 
environment is sufficiently enough; on the contrary, 
it requires both of them simultaneously to meet 
together. and there could be no better or grander 
opportunity than when the genius and the environment 
are found to be befriended together. This was the 
miraculous happening of the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century French literature. And that is, pro- 
bably, the most important reason as 


_particular period was so successful, so admiring and 


« 


to why the® 
Symbolist Movement in the French literature in that” 
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so inspiring. What is 4 rarity in experience became 
a reality with the French Symbolists; that is to say, 
helped by the fertility of the atmosphere and backed 
by their psychological penetration, the French Symbol- 
ists attained to the wonders of success, which 19 
unequalled, unapproached and unrivalled in the lustory 
of world literature. 

William Butler Yeats has been a paradox cal 
phenomenon, Midwifed by the Ivish parents, “ursed 
by the Irish atmosphere and baptized by the fnglish | 
language, he became partly naturalised as an Juglish- 
man. But, yet, strangely enough, he was a splendid 
outsider from the English literary tradition. Why thus 
has been a paradoxical possibility with him densndds 
for one a curious investigation. Before the a-tual 
advent of Yeats over the field of the English literature 
it is very interesting to note that the Victorian poets 
like Tennyson and Browning had with them a lit rary 
convention, mainly based on moralising tendency and 
didactive import which tended to be a diseaso with 
all of them. ‘In ‘Memoriam,’ ‘The Princess’ and ‘The 
Locksley Hall,’ Tennyson had sought to preach a 
terrible conflict between the science and the religion, 
the domestic love as the highest virtue with the 
woman, and the democracy as the political cacophony 
of the absolute meaninglessness. In almost all of his 
dramatic monologues, Browning had taken recours: to 


lecturing on some particular sermon or doctrine hy 
means of the dramatic characters with a sen-c of 
objective detachment. The tendency to teach or 


moralise or sermonise has finally degenerated into a 
mere mechanical mannerism which 1s, doubtless, 
disastrous to art and poetry. The Victorian poets 
became, so to say, marked by the artificiality, in- 
sincerity, impurity and theatricality which  re-ulted 
into a birth of what we generally understand by the 
literary chaos or crisis or tyranny. But the geniality 
is bound to follow the artificial, the cosmos is bound 
to be the imevitable aftermath of the chaos and the 
diso-der is sure to give place to the order and that 
is the automatic law of Nature against which nothing 
can prevail. Against the background of the literary 
crisis was 2 gradual yet conscious revolt to replace 
poet-y to tts legitimate throne. It was the last 
decade of the last n-neteenth century that was 
favoured by the Georgian poets who brought with 
them certam altogether new and peculiar characteris- 
tics. Thig movement had made for the romantic 
affinities and was largely marked by a dreamland 
atmosphere of the tranced alcofness. But it had with 
it a very dangerous defect which may be called a lack 
of a satisfying balance between the intellectual equ-p- 
ment and the emotional intensity, mainly because of 
the undue predominance of the latter over the former. 
Amidst this general crisis in the field of the Englixh 
literature, appeared William -Butler Yeats who could 
not extend his hearty welcome to the tyrannical rule 
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over literature. It was to him for a double reason- 
ing. His own upbringing was in a direct opposition 
to his unchallenged acceptance and his own ideal 
about art and poetry was antagonistic to the English 
literary tradition. In his early childhood, he was 
brought up amidst the unspoilt landscape and _ the 
unsophisticated peasantry of Ireland. The machine- 
civilization which thrives well upon the destruction of 
the human spirit had not, ag yet, ravaged their 
_ natura, and simple life. The Irish peasantry had not, 
as yet. learnt the deceptive quality of humanity. The 
gentle and genial impressions that were stamped upon 
the tablet-of his mind by the sincere, passionate, 


naturel and spontaneous peasant life, he could, by no 


means, abandon with the gradual growth of his age. 
Again. it is very important to remember that Yeats 
had formulated, by himself, a set of principles about 
art aud poetry, which he fervently desired to translate 
into is practical achievements. This is to say, he 
longel for a very satisfying balance between _ his 
theory and his practice. But the background of the 
contemporary English literature was not at all in favour 
of the fruition of his cherished desire; because it was 


for lterature an age of crisis or rather a period of. 


decacence. Even so, the English literary tradition, 
whick, as I have already mentioned, had been a final 
resuli ,of the incongruity between the practical real- 
isatio and the theoretical proclamation, was not 
congenial to the immediate realisation of his abstract 
theorisation. Temperamientally and circumstantially 
ag well, he had to abandon the English literary tradi- 
tion and look beyond England and found in 
France what he needed in mind. 

This was a very happy coincidence between 
Willam Butler Yeats and the French Symbolists like 
Malarme, Baudelaire and Valery. This was a sort of 
natural sympathy between the ideal and the ideal that 
the Irish and the French poets should meet together. 
This is a kind of grand lesson for mankind that in the 
field of ideals, there could hardly stand either narrow 
provincialism or keen nationalism. This may be 
possible for the imaginative sympathy and the ideal- 
istic unity between them who were closely connected 
for their theories or ideas about art and poetry. About 
poetry, Yeats had a definite theory of his own. It was 
a part of larger experience, which a poet is privileged 
to realise, by means of his communication with the 
spiritual world that lies beyond the world of physical 
sensations; it was a kind of higher truth of the in- 
vistble revealed to the poet; the poet is an inter- 
mediary between the seen and the unseen and 
poctry is the record of what is revealed to the poet 
through his communion with the spiritual, the meta- 
physical and the invisible. Perhaps, this has 
nowhere, so better expressed than here, in the follow- 
ing statement, made by Yeats himself: 

“All art has the purpose of those symbolic 


been, - 
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talismans which mediaeval magicians made with 

complex colours and forms, and bade their patients 

ponder over daily and guard with holy secrecy; for, 
it entangles, in complex colours and-forms, a part 
of the Divine essence.” 

This notion, formulated by Yeats, regarding the 
theory of poetry, has been closest in affinity with 
that of Mallarme, who was similarly concerned with 
a special aesthetic experience, almost identical with 
the mystic communion of a saint with God, and who 
sought, again, to convey, through the language of his 
poetry, that supernatural experience beyond the physi- 
cal world. Similar is the notion of Baudelaire, as 
indicated in his sonnet, ‘Correspondences’: 


“La Nature est un temple on dead vivants puiliers 
Laissent parfois Sortir de confuses paroles; 
Lhomme y passe a travers des forets dd symboles 
Qut I observent avee des regards familiers. 


“Comme de longs dchos qui de loin se confondent 
Dans une tenebreuse et profounde unite 
Vaste convme la unit et comme la clarte' 
Lies parfums, les couleurs et les sons se respondent.” 


Briefly, it may well be concluded that all the 
apocalyptic poems and mystical literature are far 
more deeply interfused with a sense of the spiritual 
beyond the jurisdiction of the material and without 
this mystic apprehension, they become absolutely 
hopeless and utterly meaningless. 

A symbolist poet is a pendulum between the 
selection and the rejection. All subjects, however 
attractive or popular they might be, may not be given 
a royal invitation by the symbolists. The realistic or 
scientific notion of art is in complete hostility with the 
symbolist imagination, because this very view of art 
is a definite denial to the contemplative ideal world 
which is the very central truth of the symbolist 
mysticism, William Butler Yeats has very deliberately 
advanced a list of the forbidden themes to the realm 
of symbolism: 

“A return to the way of our fathers, a casting- 
out of descriptions of nature for the sake of nature. 

of the moral law for the sake of the moral law, a 

casting-out of -all anecdotes and of that brooding 

over scientific opinion that so often extinguished 
the central flame in Tennyson and of that vehe- 
- mence that would make us do or not do certain 

things.” . 

This very idea about the forbidden themes has 
also been inculcated, with a fuller emphasis by Paul 
Valery: ; 

“historic, Ja science, ni Ja morale, ne gagnent 
point a etre exposus le langage de l’ame. ‘La poesie 
didactique, le poemie historique on IT epique, 
quioique illustrees et consacrees far les plus grands 
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poetes, combinent etrangement les donnees de la 

connaissance discursive on empirique, avec les 

creations de V’etre intime et les puissances de 

Vemotion.” 

Yeats and Valery have, both in their arguments, 
made a terrible warning to the omnivorous capacity 
of those poets who think anything or everything to 
be the worthy subject of their creative imagination. 
But Yeats had been more generous and liberal in 
limiting the range of his subjects. He admits anything 
having the poetic possibility may be recommended as 
the poetic materials and even the politics which the 
French Symbolist like Mallarme had abhorred with all 
of his vehemence may not be omitted from the field 
of the real poetry, provided the poet knows his res- 
ponsibility fully well. 

William Butler Yeats has made a distinction of 
his symbols into the emotional and the intellectual. 
By means of the emotional symbol, he has meant to 
Suggest an indefinite power of intensity which can 
exalt, enthuse, inspire and transpire, and instantaneously 
creates an atmosphere of tranced aloofness. Perhaps, 
nowhere so briefly, clearly and pregnantly has he ex- 
pressed the very exact nature-of his emotional symbol! 
as here in his own statement: : 

“All sounds, all colours, all forms, either 
because of their pre-ordained energies, or because 
of their long associations, evoke indefinable and 
yet precise emotions, or as I prefer to think, call 
down among us certain disembodied _ spiritual 
powers, whose foot-steps over our hearts we call 
emotions and when sound and colour and form 
ave in a musical relation, a beautiful relation to 
one another, they become, as it were, one sound, 
One colour, one form, and evoke an emotion that 
is made out of their distinct evccations and yet is 
one emotion.” 

This emotional symbol of Yeats ‘has, at least, one 
great advantage over the French symbolist like 
Mallarme in particular, who was exclusively concerned 
with his aesthetic experience, pure joy and __ ideal 
beauty beyond the physical world. Perhaps, the great- 
est weakness of Mallarme is the undue advantage of 
his obscurity. His metaphysical apprehensions or 
intuitions are essentially mysterious, personal, private 
and confidential. The very technique of communicat- 
ing them to the readers has also tended to make them 
all the more obscure and unintelligible. He had made 
no attempt to analyse, or explain the mysteries of his 
thought-contents by referring them to the common, 
matter-of-fact and the physical world. The final 
result has made him an unfortunate victim to 
obscurity more than required of every poetic achieve- 
ment, because of the fact that obscurity is the inevit- 
able and undeniable condition of-all art and poetry. 
But Yeats has been fortunately excused of this sense 
of over-cbscurity of his emotional symbols, because 
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he has brought them closer to the ordinary, limited 
the use of symbols exclusively to the expression of the 
emotions and isolated the emotions as the special field 
for the symbols. 


“T will arise and go now and go to Innisfree, 
And a small cabin build there, of clay and wattles 
_ made 
Nine bean-rows will I have there, a hive for the 
. honey-beo 
And live alone in the bee-loud glade.” 
—The Lake Isle of Innisfice. 


Perkaps, nowhere so well has been expressed the 
emotional intensity of home-sickness as here in this 
particular poem. The language has been = surcharged 
with the emotional evocation and intensity of feeling. 
In spite of its geographical ambiguities, the Lake Isle 
of Innisfree has been the emotional symbol of ideal 
land for the poet to escape into it for the enjoyment 
of the better and the purer life. 

The symbol of Yeats becomes all the more emotional 
especially when he writes about the Rose in particulir 
and in his factory the Rose produces an effect which 
is, In the main, emotional in intensity when the Ro-e 
stands for the symbol of the spiritual love and the 
ideal beauty: 


“Fay-off, most secret, and inviolate Rose, 
Enfold me in my hour of hours; where those 
Who sought thee in the Holy Sepulchre, 
Or in the wine-vat, dwell beyond the stir 
And tumult of defeated dreams.” 

—The Secret Rose 


An oppressive consciousness to the frets and 
fevers of modern life and a consequent fervent longing 
to escape from them by retiring into a primitive life 
away from the machine-civilization has been very 
frequently struck by the poets of today. Mathew 
Arnold has struck this note of weariness in his poem, 
“The Schola® Gipsy” and suggested happiness in a 
simpler and more primitive life: 

“But fly over paths, over feverish contact fly! 
* * * * 
Thy hopes grow timorous and unfixed thy powers, 
And thy clear aims be cross and shifting made 
And then thy glad perennial youth would fade 
. Fade and grow old at last, and die like ours.” 


Likewise, William Butler Yeats suggests that the 
human child would escape the ferment of the woes 
and miseries of the mortals: 


“Come away, O. human child! 
To the waters and the wild 
With a faery, band in band 
For the world’s more full of weeping than 
. you can understand.” 
~The Stolen Child, 
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The ‘<airyland, unhaunted by the fretting of the 
present, iz an emotional symbol for the ideal land of 
bliss and happ.ness and beatitude. 


Tlers had been a conscious revolt for under- 
rating ths emotional symbols of Yeats who sought to 
create arc atmosphere of escape-art in his earlier days 
when ie used to live alone in his “Ivory Tower” where 
the echczs of the busy world would pass with gentle 
and celizate involutions. The hostile critics are of 
opinim that a deliberate respect for the emotional 
exuberarce necessarily involves an unreasonable 
allowencs to the sent:mental nonsense divorced from 
the ectrve life and its clamorous facts. In the 
language of Compton Rickett who has observed, “Mr. 
Yeats i essentially a dreamer and his dreams seem 
wrousht out of 


“Tie dreams the drowsy gods 
Brzatie on the burnished murror of the world 
Ard hen smooth out with loving hands and sigh.” 


Th critical attitude, thus made against Yeats, 
tends :o betray defintely enough, a lack of penetra- 
tion ard depth of understanding. It is, really; too 
shaliow and too hollow. Art is not an escape from 
life, rather it is an escape into life, higher, better, 
nob er and wiser. An artist is a creature, not only of 
higker truth and greater reality, but also of his own 
eny ronmental consciousness which, sometimes, proves 
itsef{ erribly against him and makes him restless and 
con fo-tless. He fervently longs for an emotional and 
imégirative flight into a more comfortable world to 
live a.one, talk alone and carve alone his verses. This 
Sense of aloneness approximates largely the tranced 
aloofizess to be artistically identified with a proneness to 
the azistocratic habit of living of an artist, out of his 
irrespInsible imagination to the crowd around. Art is 
an instinctive shell through which the artist must flow 
ou, his inspirational intensity and seek otit his aesthe- 
tie atirmation, 

Tor a decent life, a normal man requires, not only 
ths crt of science, but also the art of living, and the 
best xperience of life is enjoyed only when both of 
them meet together. Hence, the importance of the 
escare art for the larger humanity in thought. Man is 
not an animal to remain satisfied with his physical 
gratrications; but he is gifted with a soul which 
requires for his appeasement something that cannot be 
adecuately defined. This eternal craving of human 
soul for something indefinite, remote, unattainable, 
wistful and nostalgic has very well been expressed by 
Fleais: 


“Pevhaps the self-same song that found a path ® 
‘“hrough the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, * 
fhe stood in tears amid the alien corn; 
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The same that oft-times hath 
Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of per:lous seas, in faery land forlorn.” 

—To A Nightingale. 


Auden is highly appreciative: 

“There must always'be two kinds of art, 
escape art, for man needg escape as he needs food 
and deep sleep; and a parable art, that art which 
shall teach man to unlearn hatred and to learn 
love. H gh-browism, well, another term, which goes 
with escapism, Ivory Tower and unsocial art. The 
artist like every other kind of high-brow is selt- 
conscicus, that is to say, he is all the time whats 
every one is some of the time, a man who is active 
rather than pass.ve to his experience.” 


Macneice adds to the Audenesque appreciation: 
‘Yeats’ early poems which many would take 
as typical escape-poetry, were very much aduli- 
erated with real life than the beery puerilities of 
Messrs. Chesterton and Belloc.” 
About the intellectual symbols, Yeats has himself 
remarked : 


“There are intellectual 
evoke ideas alone or ideas 


symbols, symbols that 
mingled with emotions, 

. If I say, ‘white’ or ‘purple’ in an ordinary 
line of poetry; they evoke emotions so excelsively 
that I cannot say why they move me; bu. if I 
bring them into the same sentence . with such 
obvious intellectual symbols ag a cross or a crown 
of thorns, [I think of purity or sovereignty. 
Furthermore, innumerable meanings, which are held 
to ‘white’ or to ‘purple’ by bonds of subtle sug- 
gestions, alike in the emotions and in the intellect, 
move visibly through my mind and move _ in- 
visibly beyond the threshold of sleep, casting lights 
and shadows of an indefinable wisdom on what had 
seemed before, it may be, but sterility and noisy 
violence.” 


Mallarme could not contribute to this idea of the 
intellectual symbols for which Yeats had a great 
regard. Mallarme confused the possible distinction 
between music and poetry, he believed that 
the effect of music could be easily achieved in 
poetry. It was a belief, not only with him, but also 
with the French symbolists in general. To them it 
was a glorious task to achieve in poetry what a great 
musician, say Wagner, could achieve _ out of hig 
musical notes. This desire to attain the musical evoca- 
tions in the poetic creations was confined, not only to 
France, but also it went beyond to Germany and 
England. While glorify‘ng music and its possibility 
in adequate measure, Verlaine writes out: 


“De la nfiusique encore et tonjowis 
Que ton vers soit la chose envolee 
Qu’on sent qui fuit, d’une ame en allee 
Vers d’antres cieux a’ d’antres amours. 


SEE? PAS FER AOL BFE NG IEE! 
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“ue ton vers coc ln ee aventure 
Eparse au vent crispe due matin 
Qui va fleurant la menthe et le thym 
Et tout le reste est litterature.” 


And wh.le attempting to conclude that there is very 
little distinction between music and poetry, Mallarme 
Says: 


“Quir lindiscuttable rayon—comm Jes traits 
dcront et dechirent un meandre de melodies: On la 
Musique rejoint le Vers pour former, dequis Wagner, 
la. Poesie.” 


But both Mallarme and Verlaine are wrong. The 
endeavours to bring to poetry what is exclusively the 
right of music is an utter impossibility. However melo- 
dious in purity and musical in sonority, pcetry may 
be, it can never hope to usurp the honours of a music- 
ian. Poetry is a congregation of words, words are the 
jewels in poetry and the poet is a jeweller. Just as a 
jeweller hammers out his spades for the purpose of 
Ornamenting his jewels, so also the poet twists his 
words and impregnates them with ideas. Words are 
limited in meaning and that words cannot be divorced 
from their assoc ative meaning is an unalterable truth. 
Mallarme failed to understand this important truth 
which Yeats understood well enough. Therefore, his 
theory about the intellectual symbols, or the symbols 
of ideas, carries depth and validity and proves itself 
moOre encouraging and more advantageous over’ the 
French symbolists in general and Mallarme in 
part-cular. 

About the influences working upon the marked 
change of Yeats from the emotional to the intellectual 
symbolic style, Mr. Henn has concluded: 


“The beginning of the change in style, is 
usually ascribed to the period 1910-1912; his phrase 
‘years afterwards,’ is deliberately vague. It should 
be linked to what he called the ‘Body of Fate,’ 
physical circumstance, such as, the friendship with 
Synge, the political embroilments of 1909-1914, 
the reading of metaphysical pcctry, the love and 
bitterness from his affair with Mand Gonmné, as 
much as to any deliberate assumption of a new 
role; although in view of his highly conscious 
artistry this aspect cannot be overlooked. But 
statements, such as, these are of interest in consi- 
dering h's conception’ of style.” 


There is no shade of doubt that Mr. Henn has 
emphasised, within this narrow compass, all the im- 
portant factors, responsible for the development of the 
later manner or style which led Yeats to his intellec- 
tual symbolic representation of thought and sconcep- 
tion. Yet Mr. Henn has made a very grand omission 
which none can ignore while evaluating the importance 
of the latest style of Yeats. Really it is very un- 
fortunate of Mr, Henn that nowhere has he touched 
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upon the Indian influence, the importance of whidks 
Yeats himself has gry acknowledged and whith 
may be regarded, “in considering his conception ag 
style,” not less important than any of the factorga 
rich Mr. Henn has mentioned. I propose here tay 
discuss this much-neglected yet very powerful aspeg§a 
which contributed largely to the development of hig 
intellectual symbolism. 
In one of his letters to Rabindranath Tagoreg: 
Yeats wrote to his great friend, in 1931, from the new 
tower which has, now, been the only symbol of hieg 
intellectual solitude: ~ 
“Since we met, I have married. [ have now} 

two children, a boy and a girl and fecl more 
knitted into life; and life, when I think of it, agi 
separated from all that is not itself, from «ll thady 

is complicated and mechanical, takes to mgt 
imagination an Asiatic form. That form I found! 
first in your bcoks and afterwards in cort aia 
Chinese poetry and Japanese prose writers. W hai 
an excitement it was this first reading of your# 
poems, which seemed to come out of the fields and: 
the rivers, ‘and have their changelessness.” ‘ 
“High-sorrowing songs, a tranced aloofness and a: 
bitter mysticism ruffled into inwardness by trafficking: 
events had led Yeats to a new door of imaginat-on.*4 
Yeats had come down from the “Ivory Tower” and | 
climbed up the “Winding Stair” and learnt the art of: 
facing the world. The phrase “knitted into life,” used: 
by Yeats in his letter to Tagore and the influence 
which Yeats got from Tagore’s poems led Yeats to. 
the new door of intellectual relevance and gave him. 
the impact of how to interweave life with the very. 
texture of art and hence his very significant declae . 
ration: 


“Now JI shall make my soul 

Compelling it to study 

In a learned school 

Till the wreck of body 

Slow decay of blood 

Testy delir.um 

Or dull decrepitude.” 

—The Tower, 

and he began to load his imagination with facts and 
therefore: 


“T declare this tower is my symbol; IJ declare 

This winding, gyring, spiring treadmill of a 
stair is my ancestral stair 

That Goldsmith and the Dean, Berkeley and 

Burke have travelled there.” 
—Biood and the Moon. ° 
e ‘The tower which has now been the intellectual 
symbol with Yeats has been used for as many pur- 
poses as he could manage; 
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“I summon to the winding ancient stair 

Sez all your mind upon the steep ascent 

Us2o0n the broken crumbling battlemcnt 

J 2on the breathless starlit air 

Uson the Star that marks the hidden pole.” 
—A Dialogue of Self and Soul. | 


Tae most characteristic feature of his intellectual 
Stye has, perhaps, nowhere, been so well expressed 
a3 ere: 


“Before I am old 

I shall have written him one 

Poem may be as cold 

As passionate as the dawn.” 
—Thd Fisherman. 


Petheps, the best example of his latest style: 


“Although I can see him still 
The freckled man who goes 
To a grey place on a hill 

In Grey Connemara clothes 
At dawn to cast his flics 

It’s long since I began 

To call up to the eyes 

This wise and simple man.” 

—The Fisherman. 


The earlier Yeats might have embroidered “the 
fisnerman” with Gaelic legends and thus might have 
dzscribed him as a mystic figure. But the later Yeats 
his discarded all of those extra foliages and described 
“re fisherman” as he is, because Yeats is, now, 
“snitted into life’ 

“Poetry is made with the poet’s quarrel with 
himself,” says Yeats and there could be no better 
iiustration of the practical application of this theory 
t.an Yeats who has himself been an excellent “quarrel” 
Let-veen the soul and the self, betwen the heart and 
tte mind, between the poet and the philosopher. In 
this battle, he has temporarily submitted to the altar 
¢: the philosopher in him. With Yeats, philosophy 
las not meant merely a hard and abstract system of 
‘heories or principles, rather it was a kind of profound 
sueditative reflectiveness over the universe. To this 
direction of his philosophic inclination, “Yeats was, 
joubtlessly, influenced by the Buddhistie system of 
-ie Indian philosophy, which gives much stress upon 
“ne annihilation of the body and the flesh and the 
attainment of nirvana through the purer contempla- 
tion of the exact relation between the earth and the 
incividual. The greater realisation of the absolute 
nothingness of the physical world which is no better 
then a mere appearance or an illusion or a mirage 
leeds man to the spiritual comprehension of the One- 
ness of the Supreme Reality beyond Time and Space. 
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Yeats believed that this Ultimate Eternal Reality can 
be attained through the intellectual ¢ffort and hence 
his farewell to Muse: 


“It seems that I must bid the Muse go back, 
Choose Plato and Plotinus for a friend, 
Uniul imagination, ear and eye, 

Can be content with argument and deal 
With abstract things.” 


and, therefore, 


“A starlit or a moonlit dome disdains 
All that man is 
All mere complexities 
The fury and the mire of human veins.” 
—Byzantium. 
and, again, 


“Though leaves are many, the root is one, 
Through all the lying days of my youth, 

I swayed my leaves and flowers in the sun, 
Now I may wither into the truth,” 


But the eternal poet in Yeats triumphs over the 
philosopher in him and therefore, there is no withering 
of the truth: 


“Never had I more 

Excited, passionate and fantastical, 

In imagination, nor an ear and eye, 

That more expected the impossible.” 
—The Tower 


and the poet in him becomes pleased enough to live 
in the new tower of his imag-nation: 


“T am content to live it all again, 
When such as I cast out all remorse, 
So great a sweetness flows into the breast, 
We must laugh and we must sing, 
We are blest by everything, 
Everything we look upon is blest.” 
—A Dialogue of Self and Soul. 


The poet in Yeats finally accepts the world as it 
is and attains to “an astr:ngent joy and hardiness” by 
means of his power to transcend the world of physical 
limitations. This supreme power of art brings Yeats 
nearest to the Shakespearean air of circumstance 
which enables an artist to enjoy the intensity of his 
unique experience of rare moment. 

“ . . From th’s romantic dreaming verse, no 
one gould “have foretold’ that Yeats would develop 
into a strong personality. He seemed to have rid 
himself of individual characteristics and to have 
sunk himself in scenes of fairy life. Even the 
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melancholy which pervaded this and the next 

volume, The Countess Cathieen (1893), seemed 

more like the reflection of some universal Celtic 
despair than the personal feelings of a young poet. 

At this period, Yeats looked like a good pupil of 

William Morris, a poet of escape, the singer of 

music, ‘in the deep heart’s core,’ but not in any way 

typical of new movements and new ideals. He 
might well have stayed in this manner and repeated 
the success which he won with ‘The Lake Isle of 

Innisfree,’ if he had not come to London and 

heard the call of new ideas in the air.” 

In spite of many truths which Mr. Bowra has 
sounded in this particular passage, and which must 
necessarily be sounded as regards Yeats, he has very 
unfortunately committed three great errors for which, 
he can never be excused. 

“From this romantic dreaming verse, no one could 
have foretold that Yeats would develop into a strong 
personality.” But morning shows the day as childhood 
shows the man. It would be wrong to suppose that 
Yeats in his full maturity was compensated for the 
loss of legendary dreams by realism, or that his Celtic 
Twiight days were untouched by the thirst for 
knowledge. The poetry of Yeats never admitted this 
monism or the watertight compartment between his 
earher and Jeter developments. 

“He might well have stayed in this manner.” But 
the poets can never arrive, unless a greater circum- 
stance is imposed upon them from above. It would 
appear to us that Mr. Bowra is one of those theorists 
who want to find out the terminal po-nts in art and 
poetry. But otherwise is the practice and different is 
the experiente. 

“Tf he had not come to London and heard the 
call of the new ideas in the air.” But merely influence 
is unproductive; it requires for its virility the fertlity 
of the soil; however powerful or favourable the exter- 
nal influence may be, a land divorced from fertility 
cannot yield crops; influence may appear helpful to 
the outward development of only what has already 
been dormant or it may be helpful to the germ, 
already in existence, to grow into a flourishing tree. 
It is, therefore, far better to say that the germs of “a 
strong personality” had already been im the mind of 
Yeats, it was just germinating in his “romantic dream- 
ing verse,” and “the call of new ideas in the air” was 
just a favourable climate for the fuller development 
of the “strong personality,’ dormant in him. 

In this part of my discussion, J would propose to 
prove that one could have foretold, “Yeats would 
develop into a strong personality” even “from his 
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romantic dreaming verse”; Yeats might not “well have 
stayed in this manner” and “the call of the new ideas 
in the air” could not have received any response from. 
Yeats, had there not already been im existence the 
germs of “the strong personality” in his earlier verse. 

"Yeats who dreamt, “a Druid dream of the end of 
days,” lived till the last and saw 


“Under the boughs of love and hate 
In all poor foolish things that live for a day 
Eternal beauty wandering on her way.” 
—The Mose. 
Charming us in many of his latest songs like, 


“Seek out reality, leave things that seem” 
—-Vacillation. 
“The aesthetic mysticism” which is characteristi- 
cally important of his later period, as clearly indicated 
by his “Supernatural Poems” in “A Full Moon in 
March” has much earlier been suggested in his carlicr 
verse: 


“My rhymes more than their rhyming tell 
Of things discovered in the deep 
Where only body’s laid asleep.” 

—To Ireland in The Coming Times. 


“The spiritual identification” which we much 
admire in his later period as revealed by “Words For 
Music Perhaps” has already found its parallelism in 
his earlier poem: 


“T have been many things 

A green drop in the surge, a gleam of light 

Upen a sword, a fire-tree on 9 hill 

And old slave grinding at a heavv quern 

A king sitting upon a chair of gold 

And all these things were wonderful and great.” 

F —fergus and the Druid. 

Therefore, the argument—‘From this romantic 

dreaming, no one could have foretold that Yeats would 

develop into a strong personality”’—carries no weiglit 

or valid-ty. In our conclusion, the later development 

of Yeats is no more or no less than the natural and 

inevitable prolongation of the earlier germination. 

Hence, the significance of the argument of Macnacce: 

“Mr. Yeats is the best example of how a poet 

ought to develop if he goes on writing till he is 
old. I am not one of those who have noth-ng to 
say for his earlier poems and everything to say 
for his later poems. He is a fine case of identity 
in difference,” 


; THE ANCIENT INDIAN ART TRADITION 
By Pror, PARESH NATH MUKHERJEE, ma, 


Member, Asiatic Society 


THs development and progress of Art is 4a very. 
accirate index of the evolution and culture of 2@ 
societr. A study of Ancient Indian art tradition is 
useful aS it suggests to what glorious heights the 
culzur2 of Ancient India had risen. It is a tradition 
worthy of a great country, of a great people, holding 
still greater promises for the future. 

Art in Ancient India was resplendent and replete 
with life.’ Life, in all its aspects, and in all its glory, 
was the main object of Art. Art is life. It is not a 
blind copy of life, but a sensible appreciation of it: 
Emerson, the American sage, oNce wrote: 


“There is, in every nation, a style which never 
becomes obsolete," 


Ih India, this characteristic style was to manifest 
Indias wonderful religiosity and divinity. Art has been 
tha‘ hand-maid of religion. Its main endeavour has 
bean to familiarise on earth the best gifts of religion. 
If everyday life was mundane, the life depicted in 
ar; cspired to be something higher and nobler than 
this. It does not mean that art was not true to life. 
It simply means that although the mundane every-~ 
day ife was depicted, it was not depicted as just 
ord.mary common-place life, but as something un- 
common. Ordinary everyday life was portrayed in an 
extraordinary manner with religious motifs, ideals, 
and symbols. Thus Art idealised life and gave it a 
new dignity and divinity, for life to the Ancient 
Indians was divine and sacred. All people were ‘the 
child-en of the immortal’ Amritasya Putrah’ The 
ocject of Art was to elevate, never degrade mank-nd. 
One might say with Wordsworth that it shed ‘A Light 
that never was on Sea or Land.’ The famous French 
er-tic, Buffon, says: “Le style «’est Phomme” or “The 
style is the man.” Here we may say ‘The style is the 
nceticn,’ for, in most cases we do not know the 
individual artists, we only know the school to which 
a particular art belongs. It is interesting to note that 
this feature of our past art tradition to create some- 
thing more than ordinary everyday life finds support 
with the famous contemporary European critic Romain 
Rolland, who writes: “C’est le role de JVartiste de 
cree le Soleil, lorsqu’il n’y en a pas.”* That is to say, 
‘It .s the role of the artist to create the sun (star), 
when it is not there,’ 

That the Ancient Indian art tradition was fully 
matire and had a long period of historical growth 
beccmes clear by a study of its technique. It is also 
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artist, who created the Universe was the 


clear that this art was extremely well disciplined. 
There was no immaturity about it. Thus Vatsayana 
lays down the rule: 


“Rupaveda pramanam bhava lavanya yojanam, 

shadrisham varnika vanga itt chitram sadangakanv.” 

The six canons stressed: 1. knowledge of appear- 
ance, 2. correct perception, measure and structures, 
3. action of feeling on forms, 4. adding grace to make 
artistic representation, 5. similitude, and 6. artistic 
technique in handling the brush and colours. Art had 
to deal with the various mudras and the famous nine 
rasas: Sringara (Love), Hasya (Humour), Karuna 
(Sympathy), Vira (Heroic), Rudra (Furious), Bhaya- 
naka (Terrifying), Vibhatsa (Disgusting), . Adbhudt 
(Wonderful), and Santa (Peaceful), Thus there was 
artistic discipline at every stage. Art chose to be 
disciplined in its own peculiar way. The artist was also 
disciplined. He must be a Yogi, Brahma, the supreme 
supreme 
Yogi. All work of art and superior creation must pro- 
eeed from the highest discipline of the mind, Yoga. 
Jeannine Auboyer gives expression to it by stating: 


Intermediaire entre Vhumanite et la divinie, 
Vartiste etait une sorte de pretre .. «* 


That is to say, ‘Intervening between Humanity 
and Divinity the Artist was a sort of Priest.’ 
He was the high-priest of Art. 

_ Another important feature of this wonderful art 
tradition was its profound unity. It stood for ‘unity,’ 
it encouraged unity, and it was rooted in unity. A 
familiar art motif was to depict the union of Purushe 
and Prakritt, which being the source of all life, re~ 
presented the great ‘unity’ of life itself. Not only 
this. The union of the Greek and Hindu art tradi- 
tions in Gandhara,-of the Scythian and Hindu art 
traditions in Mathura, of the Northern and Southern 
art traditions in the Andhradesha, and of the fusion 
of Jain, Buddhist, and Hindu art traditions in Ajanta, 
Ellora, Badami, Barhut, Sanchi, and many other in- 
stances form a unique feature of artistic unity. Giving 
expression to this wonderful unity in Indian as in all 
Oriental Art, the celebrated French historian and 
critic Jeannine Auboyer writes: 

“En Occident la culture greco-latine a habitue 

a considerer le domaine de l’art comme Ja reunion 

de plusieurs arts soigneusement compartimentes. 

. . . En Extreme-Orient au contraire, les d‘fferentes 

branches de art sont solidaires les unes des autres 

et ne sont jntelligibles que lune par l’autre. C’est 
en quelque sorte, un art total. L’unite profonde de 
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Vart extreme-Oriental reside dans son etroite con- 
nexion avec l’univers.’” 


That is, ‘In the West the Graeco-Latin culture 
is habituated to consider the domain of Art as the 
reunion of several arts carefully compartmentalised. 
. . . In the Far Hast, on the contrary, the different 
branches of Art are conjointly lable the one to the 
others, and are not intelligible other than the one 
with reference to the others. It is in some sort, a 
total Art. The profound unity of the Far Eastern 
Art resides in its intimate connection with the 
Universe,’ 


Although discipline was a peculiar feature of this 
Art, it had a considerable amount of creative freedom, 
and daring originality. Thus, with great insight, Mr. 
Henri Martin writes: 


“L’originalite, la variete, le mysticisme sont 
les trois caracteres generaux de l’art Indien’ 

That is, ‘Originality, variety, and mysticism are 
the three general characteristics of Indian Art.’ 


Indeed, without liberty and progress there can be 
no Art. The famous Beethoven used to say: 


“La liberte et le progres sont le but dans Vart, 
comme dans la vie tout entiere’” Or, “Liberty and 
progress form the goal in Art as in entire life.’ 


It shows the release of the human spirit in a 
thousand creations of art. This freedom expressed in 
the ‘daring romanticism’ of Ajanta art, which Miss 
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Christiana. J. Harringham called ‘amazing and 
unique,’ produced an art for which there is no parallel 
in world history. It is ‘throbbing with vitality and 
action,’ pulsating with life. This freedom combined 
w.th the language of symbolism, and in the service of 
religion and philosophy created wonders. This freedom 
in its own joy of creation, sometimes so far forgot 
itself as to verge on madness even. “Great Art is as 
irrational as great music. It is mad with its own 
loveliness.”* Henry Martin writes: 


“Guant a la sculpture ornementale, elle semble 
animee d'une sorte de frenesie’?® That is, ‘As to 
ornamental sculpture if seems to be animated with 
a sort of frenzy (madness).’ 


Art had complete freedom. But no licence of any 
sort. Freedom was used with philosophic detachment. 
“The fly that touches honey cannot use its wings.” 
Se the artists who in Khajuraho, Bhubaneshwar and 
other places depicted life im all its aspects and with 
astounding frankness, were themselves not common- 
place mediocres, but high-priests of art. Their object 
was, in all probability, to sublimate what is common- 
place, ignoble, and even vulgar in life. 

Thus the study of the Ancient Indian Art tradition 
ig both inspir-ng and instructive. This wonderful art 
tradition with its great unity, and its  sublimated 
aesthetic sense, has inspired the artists and students 
of art im this country from time immemorial, and 
will do so for all time to come. 
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STEFAN ZWEIG AND EMIL LUDWIG 
A Study in Contrast 


By Dr. V. S. 


Cy the twenty-third of February the world of letters 
con-memorates one of its gloomiest anniversaries. It 
was on this day, fifteen years ago, that Stefan Zweig 
and his wife departed from life of their own free will. 

Why did Zweig choose the path of Chatterton and 
Irrst Toller, of Mayakovsky and Virginia Woolf? To 
ri. readers, millions of them in thirty languages, he 
kec come to represent all that is positive and affir- 
mucive. In his personal life he was certainly no mis-" 
crthrope. Perhaps, no other writer had such an 
enviable set of friends as Zweig had. Rilke and Hoff- 
=xcemsthal, Freud and Adler, Verhaeren and Andre Gide, 
Rishard Strauss and Toscanini, Romain Rolland and 
Aiixim Gorky, Henry Barbusse and Upton Sinclair— 
surh are the names that recur again and again in his 
auzob-cography. And from all these distinguished 
iriends he received not merely the praise that flatters 
Ext also the love that satisfies. 

Nor did he work under duress, driven by want. He 
viote because he enjoyed writing. If he had suffered 
utder Fascism, cthers had suffered much more. At 
ery rate he had escaped the ghetto, the concentration 
c=mp, the bailif’s court. Why, then, dd this doyen 
emong humanists embrace the negative solution? 

This is no ordinary mystery, just as Zweig him- 
self was no ordinary individual. The psychology of 
cuicide is as ambiguous as the metaphysic of ex-stence 
ttself. Rash, indeed, would be the critic who claims 
£3 unravel the precise sources of Zweig’s despair from 
a study of his works. Nevertheless, if one delves 
tmnderneath the verve and animat.on, even the exuber- 
ance of his writings, one does feel that there is some- 
thing ‘not right,’ some imbalance somewhere, an under- 
tone of doubt that can be far more shattering than 
cownright agony. . 

To understand this doubt in its completeness, one 
must look at Zweig primarily os a b-ographer. With- 
jut detracting from the immense power of his novels 
and stories, it will be conceded that his fame will 
andure Jongest as a biographer. The only other biogra- 
pher of our age whose works have given pleasure to so 
large a number of readers, is Emil Ludwig, perhaps, 
closely followed by Andre Maurois. But, whereas all 
the biographies written by Zweig are also partially 
autobiographies, there is very little of Ludwig himself 
in his works. Zvweig’s pessimism—perhaps, it would 
be more accurate to call it sadness—is reflected in his 
choice of themes no less than his treatment of the 
subjects chosen. On the contrary, the twenty volumes 
of Ludwig tell us very little about his own world-view, 
or even his basic attitudes. 

The contrast between Stefan Zweig and Emjl 
Ludwig is, in fact, one of the most remarkable phenee 
mena in the histery of medern literature. 
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NARAVANE 
Limitations or a ‘PoRTRAITIgT’ 


In the early thirties Emil Ludwig’s fame was at 
its highest. Nor would it be fair to deny either his 
range or his flair as a narrator, Goethe and Bismarck, 
Napoleon and Jesus, Stein and William the Second, 
Voltaire and Rembrandt—there seemed to be no limit 
to his interests. And if the biographer’s task is to 
make his subject live, to retain the drama and conjure 
up the atmosphere of a vanished age, Emil Ludwig’s 
worldwide popular.ty was well-deserved. 

‘Moreover, he treated his heroes with abundant 
sympathy, and this came as a welcome relief from the 
aloofness of the ‘objective’ biographer. Ludwig 
demanded, and rightly, a measure of reverence without 
which no historical personage can attain stature; and 
the reader, in his gratitude for the excellent fare 
offered, mustered the reverence asked for. 


But, when we have said all this, we have, perhaps, 
exhausted Ludwig’s strong points. He can be interest- 
ing, even gripp-ng at times, but one rarely returns 
to his books. One feels that only the surface layers 
of a personality have been uncovered. The stage is 
elaborate, the settings lavish, but the inner drama 
does not register. We have a strange foreboding, after 
reading the first few chapters, that the essentials are 
being kept back from us. Take the study of Goethe; 
it is, undoubtedly, fascinat ng to be told why Lili was 
supplanted by Charlotte in the poet’s affections; but 
surely it would be more satisfying to be told why the. 
Mephisto of the later “Faust” is so different. Like- 
wise, we are intrigued to find Napoleon, while st.ll a 
student at Brienne, noting down details about the 
island of St. Helena in his diary. The irony of 
history, revealed in such episodes, haunts us lke 
something out of Sophocles. And yet the six words 
uttered by Hegel—“I saw the Absolute on horse- 
back’—tell us more about the meaning of the 
Napoleonic drama than the four hundred pages of 
Ludwig’s book. 


The fact is—and here the contrast with Zweig is 


most clearly seen—that Ludwig is content with being 


a portraitist. Nor does he conceal his aim. Again and 
again he tells us that he is attempting a profile. Even 
when he draws the full face, however, it is flat like a 
photograph taken with a blazng sun behind the 
camera. The shadows have been eliminated, and the 
details show in all their disconcerting sharpness. The 
picture lacks modelling and is, therefore, incomplete. 
Stefan Zweig, on the contrary, never leaves out the 
third dimensien, even though the focussing may not 
be so sharp. He is, we feel, not a portraitist at all, but 
a soulptor of rare insight. And Jet us remember that 
the medium in which he esulpts is more resilient than 
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marble, more plastic than clay, more obedient than 
ebony—-for he is a sculptor in words! 
Some JF avourtre Devices 
But let us return to Ludwig for a little while. Let 
us see something of his technique, his metheds. In 
his introduction to Genius and Character, 
openly proclaims himself a d-sciple of Plutarch’s, and 
quotes with relish the latter’s words: “I record, not 
history, but human destiny.” No clearer analysis could 
have been made of Ludwig’s own ‘deficiencies. He is 
haunted by the concept of destiny; and since many 
of his subjects were essentially the products of 
histor.cal forces, his impatience with the facts of 
history lands the writer into dangerous stratagems. For 
the idea of destiny is like a packing-case on which 


the words “Glass—with care” have been printed 
in bold letters. Ludwig ignores the warning 
and treats this brittle commodity with recklessness. 


For the sake of the drama that is associated with the 
‘sense of destiny,’ he is prepared to set his facts to 
forced labour. 

One of his favourite devices is the use of the 
present terse. To speak of a historical figure in terms 
of ‘there he sits, ‘now he thinks of his childhood, and 
so on, creates an illusion of reality, at least of con- 
temporaneity. Ludwig’s Napoleon opens with the 
sentence: “A young woman is s-tting in a tent, wrapped 
in a shawl.” His Goethe opens thus: “In a fancy-shop 
at Leipzig stands a sixteen-year-old student, choosing 
among powder-puffs and ribbons.” The study of 
Balzac begins with these pen-pictures: 

“The garret lies in the silence of the night; 
the ojl-lamp is’ burning on the broad table; behind 
the green shade a man with an enormous head is 
bent over his papers.” 

In hands, less skilful than Ludwig’s, a device like 
this would be transparently puerile. The veil of Time 
ean be drawn only by a creative act of imagination, 
not by chang-ng tenses. 

Another stratagem is the use of contrasts. Here 
again Ludwig endorses the Plutarchian practice of 
contrasting a Roman with a Greek, and comments: 

“By matching a Roman with a Greek, Plutarch 
can make evaluations totally devoid of prejudice.” 
He forgets that to be ‘totally devoid of prejudice’ 

may sometimes be the result of a total absence of any 
philosophy of Lfe. 

Incidentally, others too seem to have followed 
Ludwig’s advice. John Cournos’s biographical studies 
are collected in a volume entitled A Modern 
Plutarch. Here Anatole France has been ‘matched’ 
with Mark Twain, Gauguin with Thoreau, George 
Sand with George Eliot. The results are ludicrous in 
the extreme. Janko Lavrin uses somewhat the same 
method in his study of the French and Russian novel- 
ists, with better success, be it conceded. Now, granting 
that the method may help bring out sharply certain 
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features of character, its repeated tse can only lead 
to forced and far-fetched conclusions, as w-tness Lud- 
wig’s own “matching” of Goethe with Schiller. 

By transcending these devices and brushing aside 
the outworn Plutarchian approach, Stefan Zweig sur- 
passes Emil Ludwig in every essential department of 
the biographer’s art. This does not mean that the 
latter was not successful in his own way. Perhaps, his 
greatness lay just in this—that he could use these 
devices without slipping into banality. But Zweig’s 
greatness Jay in having dispensed with them. 

Tua SIGNIFICANCE or ZWEIG’s THEMES 

And. now, perhaps, we are better equipped to take 
a closer look at Stefan Zweig’s work as a biographer. 
Just because he is interested in the deeper conflicts 
that converge upon the lives of exceptional individuals, 
just because his approach is psychological rather than 
descriptive, Zweig has no need either to dramatise oz 
to search for anecdotes. With supreme confidence he 
steers clear of the two extremes represented by the 
scientific biographer at one end and_ the historical 
novelist at the other. Unlike the former, he is not 
obsessed with facts for ther own sake, facts which are 
no better than statistics, facts which bear no intrinsic 
relationship with the individual’s psychological deve- 
lopment. Unlike the latter, he takes no liberties, he 
is painstakingly accurate. And unlike both of them 
he condenses his material, reduces it to the very 
minimum, Prolixity he avoids like poison. “Today I 
am supremely happy,” he once wrote to a friend, “for 
I have just cut down a paragraph.” 

The choice of his themes is anything but accidental. 
He is not drawn towards a character simply 
through a passing whim, or through a chance encounter 
in the corridors of history. His characters are the 
media of kis own self-expression. To understand his 
pervasive melancholy one must note with utmost 
clarity the significance of his subjects. If we try and 
call up the central figures of Zweig’s biographical 
works, what a gloomy procession will emerge! None 
of these can be described as a fundamentally care-free 
ind:vidual, In every case there is greatness, or at least 
distinctiveness; but there is also something that 
oppresses, something that weighs down. Whom do we 
find in the world of Stefan Zweig? We find Balzac, a 
veritable Prometheus chained to his desk, with the 
vulture of usury plucking his liver out; Verlaine, 
ending his days in a mental clinic; Nietzsche, burning 
himself out in the flame of his own intellectual energy; 
Stendhal, born a century too soon, disdainfully re- 
buffed; Fouche, history’s most conscientious turncoat, 
developing betrayal into a fine art, ending his last days 
brooding over his own countless treacheries: Marie 
Antoinette and Marie of Scotland, tragedies of para- 
ytic royalty and dynastic jealousy; Castellio, greatest 
Of free thinkers, hounded to his destruction and burnt 
alive by Calvin; Dostoievsky, prince among epileptics, 
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victim of his own spiritual earthquakes; and above 
al, Erasmus. 


It is in his Hrasmus that we find the art of Stefan 
Ziveig brought to bear, with amazing penetration, on 
a subject that had a truly personal appeal for him. 
It will be no exaggeration to say that this book tells 
us, in some respects, even more about Zweig than his 
actobiography, The World of Yesterday. The affinities 
between the great fifteenth-century rationalist and his 
trentieth-century biographer are patent. Like Zweig 
himself, Erasmus lived in an age of great progress and 
great misery, of science and unreason, of knowledge 
ard superstition, of kindness and cruelty; an age of 
scaring hope and black despair; a baffling, self- 
contradictory age. Again like Zweig, Erasmus was a 
conscious cosmopolitan, a humanist, a pacifist in an 
epoch of perpetual warfare, a man who refused to 
aign himself with dogmatisis of any camp, who re~- 
ftsed to accept that fanaticism of one sort can best 
b= nullified by putting in its place fanaticism of some 
ocher species. “To burn a man because he does not 
agree with you,” said Erasmus, “does not gain you 
an adherent. It only kills a man!” 

Like Stefan Zweig, again Erasmus was not a hero; 
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nor was he a martyr or a leader. His actual influence 
was hegligible. His voice did not prevail. Like 
Socrates before him and Spinoza after him, he was 
vanquished and, what is more, he knew it. 


“History, however, has no patience with the 
vanquished. She is partial to men of passion, to 
the immoderate, to the adventurers. No wonder, 
then, that on the immense canvas of Reformation 
Europe Erasmus occupies a back place.” 

We do not see him bound to the martyr’s stake: 
his face is not disfigured by passion; he is armed with 
no sword; he mounts no pulpits and stirs no multi- 
tudes. “And so history pities this quiet servitor of the 
humanities, and passes him by with her nose in the 
alr.” 

Such was the tragedy of Erasmus, and also of 
Stefan Zweig. History pitied the one, and there is 
every indication that she will soon pity the other. 
Unlike his predecessor, however, Zweig refused to wait 
for pity. He dreaded it much more than sorrow, even 
failure. “Beware of pity,” he had warned his friends; 
and, rather than face it, took a decision which— 
though it cannot be condoned—can at least be 
partially understood. ~ 





cas GURU NANAK 


x (1469-1539) 


By Pror. BALWANT SINGH, m.a. 


Guru NaNnag’s was India’s hoary, time-hallowed gospel 
cf God-realisation and self-perfection, through the 
Yoga of Simran, Japa or Nam, as Guru Nanak loves 
t> call it. It is a technique and a way of life for 
elf-realisation and self-divinisation, amid the flood 
cf physical activity. Not the renunciation of the world 
tut renuntiation of desires, passions and attachments, 
Mat is, living the life of the spirit on earth as house- 
Lolders, is the essence of his gospel. The recognition 
cf Brahma or God as one’s Self and the Self of the 
tniverse and of all beings, finds constant expression in 
his poetic compositions which are set to sweet, musical 
melodies or rags, wh-ch remind one of Shelley’s famous 
Ane, so that singing we soar and -soariNg we sing. His 
compositions are interlarded with the great Upanishadic 
truths and the discerning reader pities those who call 
him unlettered. How could those who are innocent 
of the Upanishadic or ancient Indian spiritual lore 
gauge the vastness and profundity of his knowledge 
>of the eternal spiritual truthg? His compositions show 
nis mastery of the Hindu spiritual lore and of Islam. 
Not unoften his references to Jainism and Buddhism 
are revealing and startling. He was a great poet, well- 
versed in music and possessed of a rich ‘store ef 
scholarship. Undoubtedly he was one of the most 
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learned men of his times. A genius as he was he 
musically sang in popular language what was formerly 
the property of a few gifted persons in the seclusion 
of the hermitage and the cloister. The Sikhs have 
failed to interpret him properly and poor Macauliffe’s 
translation of his compositions is dull and drab, too 
literal and too prosaic. 

Guru Nanak’s familiarity with the Upanishadic 
truths would be evident from the following extract 
from the Taittiriya Upanishad and Guru Nanak’s eluci- 
dation thereof in his own peetie words: 

“From terror of Him the wind blows, 

from terror of Him the Sun rises, 

From terror of Him the fire, Indra and death 

Perform their respective duties,” 

(Taitteriya Unanishad)t 

Now mark Guru Nanak’s words in Asa di War, 
One of his well-known compositions: 

“Winds do blow in awe of Him, 

In awe of Him do rivers flow, 

In awe of Him doth fire blaze, _ 

In awe of Him the Earth abides, 

In awe of Him doth Indra work, 

In awe of Him Death’s Angel works, 

In awe of Him are Sun and Moon, 
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In awe of Him do Heavens stand, 
Function all in His awesome Will, 
God alone is free of fear, 

God alone doth ever abide, 
Formless, Fearless, Peerless He.” 


It is not possible to reproduce through a tran- 
slation Guru Nanak’s ambrosial sweetness or his superb 
poetic art, 

Mere mechanical Simran was not Guru Nanak’s 
ideal. Moral life must be the foundation of spiritual 
life. The following is my English version of the con- 
cluding portion of his unique, artistic compos:tion of 
Japy and will illustrate this point: 

“Be thou chaste in thought and deed, 

Bear all that comes from God, 

Let Reason be thy light of life, 

And spiritual lore they constant guide, 

Fear of God and Ife austere, 

Ever keep and hold them dear: 

Let love of God and Love of Man 

Be thy nectar sweet of life. 

Live in God and love Him ever, 

By His grace thou will be saved.” 

In homely words, Guru Nanak preached his 
gospel: 

“Nam japo, wand chhako, kirt karo, aye gae dt 
sewa karo, langar chalao, sat sangat karo, kirtan karo.” 


—“Ever love and remember God, share what you 
have with others, earn your living by the 


sweat of your brow, serve those about you, 
feed the poor, associate wfth good, devout 
people and sing God’s praises.” 

By instituting congregational worship and com- 


munity-kitchens, he sought to banish casteism and 
untouchability. By choosing his life-comrades, one a 
Hindu Jat and the other a Muslim, he preached by 
example and precept Hindu-Muslim unity and 
brotherhood. 


Not ritual and ceremonial, nor philosophical or 
metaphysical hair-splitting but the change and purity 
of heart and constant commun:on with God were the 
essence and core of his gospel. Frequently he uses the 
mystic words Nam (Communion with God within) 
Sunh (Sinking of the mind within Self, so that 
thought-waves would cease), Sehaj (Constant blissful 
awareness and shock-proof peace and poise of mind) 
and Raj Yoga (Self-divin'sation while living the life 
of a householder). These were not new things. The 
Indian sages were aware of them. Like the author of 
the Gita, Guru Nanak stressed desireless action in a 
spirit of dedication. 

Of God’s attributes such as the following Guru 
Nanak sings in colours and paints them in song: 

He is life of all life, . 

Light of all light, 

Beauty of all beauty, 

Music of all music; 
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He is Love and Truth, 

Knowledge and Bliss, 

He is Thought behind all thought, 

One in all and all in One. 

The idea of One in all and all in One rung like a 
thread through all his compositions. On this central 
idea he builds his great edifice of Fatherhood of God 
and Brotherhood of Man, which in the fullness of 
time is sure to lead to a synthesis of all religions, so 
that Fatherhood of God and Brotherhood of Man 
would be a common link to unite men of all creeds 
and climes. The United Nations Organisation givcs 
promise of the fulfilment of the Poet’s dream of the 
Federation of the World and Parliament of Man. The 
idea of Fatherhood of God and Brotherhood of Man 
would develop into a universal religion of humanity, 
Humanity ig moving to this consummation, this “far- 
off Divine event.” Buddha’s, Christ’s, Nanak’s drcam 
would then be realised. 

According to Guru Nanak sincere, ardent Simran 
or Nam is the golden key to God-realisation, so that 
those who live, move and have their being in God, 
could as householders, shed all infatuation or attach- 
ment to worldly objects and transcending the influence 
of the pairs of opposites, grow desireless karam yogis 
and thus rise above the feeling of pleasure or pain. 
This is deliverance, liberation or mukti in life, which 
ardent seekers after God could attain here and now, 
without waiting for the illusory hereafter. 

Guru Nanak insists on Self-surrender to God and 
Self-surrender means full freedom from all care and 
worry. For elucidation I would quote Mahatma 
Gandhi’s illuminating words: 

“A child has never cared for anything. It 
knows instinctively that it is being cared for by its 
parents. How much more true should it be with 
us grown-up people? Never imagine the worst: God 
is a God of mercy and if we must Imagine, it is 
best to imagine the best. An ideal votary of God 
never imagines anything. He takes note of things 
as they happen and reacts to them, as if propelled 
by the great mechanic, even as a piece of machine 
in good order responds automatically to the call of 
the mechanist. A votary of God consciously be- 
comes like a machine in the hands of the Master 
Mechanic.” 

This is the essence of Self-surrender, which forms 
an essential ingredient of Gurn Nanak’s gospel. 

The following stories from Guru Nanak’s life 
rendered into English by me, would throw some more 
light on Guru Nanak’s ideology and way of life: 

1 

Guru NANax’s Sensp of THE Dramatic 
As the Master left the home, 

A comic sight he did present, 

* A coffin round his neck he wore 

And a bony garland, 
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O: his brow a saffron mark, 

O= his feet a shoe and sandal, 
Lzathern shoe and wooden sandal, 
Azad the garment green and white, 
Semi-white and semi-green, 

Or the head a Qalandar’s cap. 
Svmbols of a mystic mind ! 
Recking not of taunts and gibes, 
Ssurning praise and blame alike, 
Ci this stuff are heroes made. 


&£. Haridwar, the sacred place, 
Bathed by the glorious Ganga, 
f_aping hands to make a cup 
“ney flung the pearly, limpid water 
Ir the east and up on high, 
Cslations to the gods and fathers, 
“9 reach the Hades and the Heaven. 
=ehold, the Master turning West, 
7 orking with his might and main, 
Throwing Water to the West, 
Never ceas.ng, never resting, 

4nd the face was full of fun ! 


Is was indeed, a rare sight, 

That turned the gaze of those who saw, 
“What are you at,’ surprised they said, 
“What are you at,” rejoined the Master. 
*QOblations do we offer all, 

™o the gods and those deceased, 

—n the distant land of: Hades.” 

“J do water but the fields, 

The farm I left at Kartapore.” 

“How could and would the water reach, 
Thy distant farm and fields afar?” 

“Ag the water flung by you 

Would reach the land of Hades afar.” 
And the eyes were opened wide, 

As the Master sang of God, 

The God in Man and all it means. 

The lamp was lit and ligh was grea. 


2 

“Grory tro Him WxHose Gtory We Arg” 
There came a host from far and near, 
To see 2 wonderous, beauteous sight, 
Nanak bowed at Lehna’s feet, 
With folded hands and bended head, 
And sweetly said to Lehna thus, 
“Lehna, thou art Angad now, 
A limb of limb and part of me, 
Hold aloft the torch I held, 
And preach abroad the Name of God; 
To be at one with Soul Divine 
Is the end and aim of life.” 
And as the Master laid his head 
At the feet of loved Lehna, 
Lehna’s heart was filled with anguish, 
“Holy Nanak bowing low 
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At the feet of lowly Angad!” 

This the torment of his soul. 

The Master saw the anguished heart; 
In accents low and loving said, 

“tT bowed not at the feet of Angad, 
I bowed to Him who dwells in thee, 


Who dwells in man and bird and beast, 


And is Life and Light of all.” 


3 

Guru NANAK AND THE JASMINE JfLOWER 
Multan, a town of saintly fame, 
Tull of saints, reputed saints, 
Form of saints, without the soul, 
Full of Self and Selfishness, 
As the Guru near’d the town, 
Fear and flurry shook them all, \ 
“He might, he might, eclipse us all.” 
A cup of milk was sent to him, 
To show, the town was full to br-m, 
With sweet, good souls, he need not come. 
He saw the sign and softly dropped 
A l:ttle, tiny floweret 
Of Spotless, white jasmine, 
To show to them who sent the milk, 
That he’d dwell like jasmine, 
To cause no pain, to give delight, 
To do no harm, to live to serve. 
Mesk and humble, sweet and pure, 
Thus to live, and thus to be, 
This indeed, is Nanak’s creed, 
This indeed, the soul of it. 


4 


At ONE-MENT WitH Gop 
(As indicated by the Guru) 
In the blessed state of Nam, 
When the self is lost to us, 
We cease to think, we do not think, 
No thought of pleasure, pain or grief, 
Hopes and fears cease to be; 
Silence deep, no sense of self, 
The self is merged in greater Self, 
Lixe a drop in shoreless sea; 
The little self is lost to view, 
And is merged in boundless Bliss, 
We rise above self-consciousness, 
A state of super-consciousness, 
No feeling then of ‘I’amness,’ 
Nor of Heaven, nor of Earth 
Nor of any thinking thought, 
Oneness only with the One, 
Wedlock of the Soul and God. 
He alone doth know the bliss 
Who hath ¢asted nectar sweet 
Of Nam, the blessed Nam, indeed, 
Of which the Master sang so oft 
The sacred apex of his creed. 
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HISTORY OF THE CANDELLAS OF JEJAKA- 
BHUKTI: By Nemai Sadhan Bose, M.A. (Cal., 
PRD, (London). Published by K. L. Mukhopadhyaya. 
Calcuila. 1966. Pp. 218 and one map. Price Rs. 10. 
It is a welcome sign of the times that the 
intensive study of the dynastic histories of Ancient 
India which was started many years ago by the late 
Mr. R. D. Banerji and other scholars is) keeping 
pace wilh the recent trends towards preparation of 
full-scale hislores on the subject. In the scholarly 
and well-documented work under notice, the author 
has attempted with commendable judgment and 
thoroughness to trace the history of a dynasty which 
played no mean part on the stage of northern Indian 
history during the interval between the death of 
Harsha and the conquest of the country by the Muslim 
Turks. The work consists of eight chapters of which 
the first five deal successively with the origin and 
early history of the Chandellas, their rise to power, 
the attainment of their zenith, their temporary decline 
and revival and their final collapse, while the following 
chapter describes their system of administration. The 
seventh chapter describes the state of society and 
relig:‘on, as well as the art and architecture in the 
kingdom under their rule, while the concluding chapter 
attempts an estimate of their historical significance. 
Aptly enough a map of the Chandella kingdom along 
with the neighbouring powers is given at the begin- 
ning of the work, while three appendices, a genea- 
logical table, a select bibliography and a complete 
list of inscriptions with an index bring it to a close. 
Dr. A. L. Basham of the School of Oriental Studics 
(London), contributes an appreciative Jforeword. 

Without detracting from the undoubted merits of 
this wok, we may make a few remarks. In cautiously 
accepting R. V. Russell’s hypothesis of descent of the 
Chandellas from the Hinduised Bhars, the author has 
not cared to consider the general criticism (G. 8S. 
Ghurye: Castes and Races of India, pp. 118-14) that 
the theory of the foreign and aboriginal origin of the 
Rajputs is not supported by the data of physical 
anthropology. The author’s account of the adminis- 
tration as well as the state of society and religion, 
under the Chandellas would have gained in weight 
by compariscn with the parallel pictures of the condi- 
tions prevailing in the contemporary States of North- 
ern India. In his account of the Chandella adminis- 
tration, the author has ignored the interpretations of 
the fiseal terms bhagabhogakara and hiranya suggested 
by the present writer in his work Hindu Revenue 


system, The author’s attempt to explain away thet 
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carry conviction. His failure to add a few ilustrat.ons 
of tke typical specimens of Chandella architecture aud 
sculpture deprives h-s account of much of its conercic- 
ness. The complete absence of diacritical marks 1s 


regrettable. 
U. N. GuHosusn 


SELECTIONS FROM GANDHI: By Nirmal 
Kumay Bose. Navajnvan Publishing House, Ahmedabad. 
Pp. xxi + S11. Price Rs. 2. 

Mahatma Gandhi writes in his Foreword (Amki, 
Noakhali, 30.1.47): “The selections made by the 
professor show the thoroughness with which he had 
gone into his subject.” Even to a casual reader of 
the book, this utterance of Gandhiji will appear apt 
and appiopriate. The Gandhian literature is vast and 
varied. To make selections from this huge literature 
is no doubt a Herculean task. Professor Nirmal 
Kumar Bose took upon himself this task of selection 
in 1934. Since then the literature was added to in 
various aspects. Prof. Bose has brought the selections 
down to 1942 with some casual additions from 
Gandhiji’s later writings. In his Preface, Prof. Bose 
has tried to unfold and expla-n briefly the spirit of 
Gandhian literature. He writes: 

“Gandhiji hag never written merely for the pleasure 
of writing. Thought and writing have always been 
tools with him for more efficient action. They have 
been used either to clear a knotty problem in his own 
mind or i that of his co-workers. His writings, 
therefore, do not exactly give a correct representation 
of wkat he actually 7s, but what he always tries to be 
It is a recogd of ideals and aspirations, wh-ch have 
confronted him from time to time, and also how he 
has been able to meet them more or less succcssfully 
in the course of life’s experiments. The reader should 
approach this book of selection with that reservation 
in mind. Then he will be able to gather whatever help 
he ean in the pursuit of his own ideal.” 

The book has been divided in eighteen chapters, 
besides the Introduction and the Index, namely, I. God, 
II. Discipline for the Realization of Truth, ITI. Funda- 
mental Beliefs and Ideas, IV. Gospel of Work, V. 
Industrial Organization: Old and New, VI. The 
Distribution of Wealth, VII. A Chapter on ‘Class War, 
VIII. The Congress in Relation to the Classes and the 
Masses, IX. Political Self-government, X. India's 
Freedom: Ways and Means, XI. Non-violence, XII. 
Duty in the Midst of World Wars, ATI. Satvagreh., 
XIV. The Life of the Satyagrahi, XV Religion ard 
Morals, XVI. Women’s Problems, XVII. On Eduev- 
tion and XVIII. Miscellaneous. 

Mahatma Gandhi is known to the moderns as 2 


references to degraded -Jaina and Buddhist monks in® first-rank patriot who led freedom movement for more 
Krishnamisra’s Prabodha-chandrodaya drama does not than two decades. But he was ao, first-class thinker, too. 


Lé6 


There was no sphere of our national life which did 
nc} attract his attention. He was an idealist to boot. 
Hr placed an idealism before the nation, unique in 
character. Nay, his ideal of Non-violence has come 
to stay. Even, peoples, other than Indians, are now 
ir-irg to act up to the spirit of non-violence. How far 
theit common endeavours will be successful in avoid- 
in: the Third World War, let us wait and see. This 
beak should be a constant companion for every Indian, 
aml also for others who wish well of mankind. We 
commend this book to our readers for repeated 
peruéal, 
JocEsH C. BaaGab 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF JNANADEVA: By B. 
P Bahirat, M.A. Published by the Pandharpur Re- 
sesrch Society, Pandharpur (Undia). Price Rs. 6. 


The book under review is an attempt at exposi- 
tion of the main tenets of the philosophical system 
of Jnanadeva, the eminent Maharastrian saint. He has 
a ju-t claim for being recogn‘sed as a good philosopher 
ard an eminent poet. His Jnaneshwart, a commentary 
ot. the Bhagawadgita, needs to be understood by the 
sericus students of Indian philosophy. His masterly 
wor- on philosophy is Amriutanubhava and it contains 
ax elaboration of his metaphysical position. His 
treatise is written in Marathi and as such inaccess-ble to 
those who do not know this rich language of the South. 
It is a pity that the metaphysical position of this great 
thinker has remained unknown to us for such a long 
t.me. May be, it is due to the acts of omission of 
tvo of our eminent chroniclers of the history of Indian 
philcsophy, viz, Dr. Dasgupta and Dr. Radha- 
krisinan, Jnanadeva lived in the thirteenth century 
ard it was he who first wrote an original metaphysical 
tr:az:se in Marathi, 

Jjnanadeva’s philosophy presents a consistent world 
vw vis-a-vis the Absolute, the ground of all existence 
ard reality. He is a Vedantist and his way of thinking 
d=fe-s from Samkara in that he recognised maya as 
a real cosmic Jforce. His theory of chidvilas is cer- 
tainly a departure from Shamkara and he advocates 
for a path of ‘loving devotion and selfless activism.’ 
Tre Absolute’s power is the power of love. Love is 
icertified with godhead wherefrom everything flows 
srontaneously. T'o realise this Fountainhead of divine 
Icve cne must take to the path of bhakti or supreme 
d:votion, Therein l'es salvation for mapkind. Thus 
Jnanadeva wanted to improve upon the concept of 
tLe Absolute as held by the Samkarites and the 
S aivaites of Kashmir. Absolute was not only know- 
Icdge and power, He was something more. He was 
Love. 

Tne author deserves a, word of praise for present~ 
irg to the English-knowing people the life and 
piu osophy of this littl known master of the thirteenth 
erncury. The importance of such a book cannot be 
over-emphasised. We would only suggest to the 
aitnor a more careful scrutiny of his evaluations and 
a more detailed ratiocination before any conclusion 
ig actually arrived at. Many of his conclusions seemed 
t» de abrupt and drawn post-haste. Mere dogmatic 
assertions do not carry much weight in a philosophical 
t eétise. Samkara’s position should have been more 
eirefully scrutinised and the considered opinions of 
Erc*. P. T. Raju and Dr. Pendse should have been 
r-jected less summarily. The style of the author is 
haimng and leaves room for improvement. We congra- 


tilece the publishers for their neat printing and nice ° 


gat-up, Supe Kumar Nanpi 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE BHAGAVAD- 
GITA:By D. 8. Sarma, M.A. Published by Inter- 
national Book House, Ltd. 9, Ash Lane, Mahatma 
Gandhi Road, Bombay-l. Pp. 69. Price Rs. 2-4, 


The learned author of the booklet under review 
is a distinguished professor now in retirement and 
well-known writer of nine excellent books on Hindu 
religion and culture. Some of his books are widely 
read and warmly appreciated throughout India by the 
reading public. The present book now in second and 
revised edition was first published in book-form in 
1940 under the title Krishna and His Songs. In the 
same year it appeared in the form of several articles 
in the dryan Path of Bombay. 


The booklet, divided into eight short chapters, 
discusses clearly the God of the Gita, Karma 
Yoga, Bhakti Yoga, Jnana Yoga, Swadharma and other 
interesting subjects. When Arjun was perplexed about 
his duty in the battle-field of Kurukshetra, Sri Krishna 
pointed out to him clearly the doctrine of Swadharma 
which is undoubtedly the Gospel of the Gita. Accord- 
ing to this popular scripture the natural aptitudes and 
endowments of a man cannot be ignored in any scheme 
of spiritual discipline. They are to be neither suppressed 
nor indulged but wisely controlled and properly 
directed. If that is done dispassionately man advances 
steadily in the scale of evolution and finally attains 
salvation, 1” Bis} | 

Prof. Sarma’s writing is wonderfully elegant and 
impressive. The title of the booklet is lterally correct 
and meaningful. Hence, this booklet deserves wide 
publicity and careful perusal by the primary students 
of the Gita. To the reader of this interesting intro- 
duction, the G-ta will certainly appear in a new light 
and new meaning. 

; SWAMI JAGADISWARANANDA 


MARXISM: By Dr. K. P. Mukerji, M.A. BL., 
D.Phil. Published by the Associated Newspapers of 
Ceylon, Lid., Colombo. Pp. 74. Price Re. 1-8. 


In these few pages Dr. Mukerji has examined the 
theories and effects of the Marxian philosophy on 
modern mind and society. Marxism is the most 
commended and worst condemned philosophy and 
economies in the present-day world, and any discussion 
of the subject is welcome to general readers who want 
to know Marxism in ifg true perspective. At the 
beginning the author discusses the philosophical 
aspect of the Marxian theories and comes to the 
conclusion that while Hegellanism is consistent in 
itself, Marxism does not stand “logical scrutiny and 
as such it is not tenable and acceptable as a true 
theory explaining dialectics as a materialistic philo- 
sophy unlike that of Hegel’s. According to the author, 
Marx is a scientist and his failure comes from his pose 
a3 a philosopher—revealer of the ultimate Truth or 
Reality. As a scientist Marx was a dealer in partial 
truths, as all selentists are. 

Judging from the socio-historical aspect, the author 
opines that Marx’s explanation of social evolution and 
the interpretation of history is also defective. Besides 
Marxian theories have become more or-less dogmatic 
in the hands of his disciples unthought of by Marx 
or Engels. In the words of the author, “If mechan -stic 
materialism ig an illusion, dialectical materialism is a 
contradiction in terms.” “Marx explained everything 

fexcept himself and the martyr.” 

The author finally discusses the politico-economic 
aspect of Marxism. When the ideal of “from each 
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according to ability and to each according to needs, 
is attamed the State will become superfluous and will 
just wither away.” This is the highest phase of Com- 
munism. Here also Marx’s theories are vulnerable and 
as such are not acceptable, At some po-nts, particularly 
in regard to “withering of the State” Marx’s opin.on 
agrecs with that of Tolstoy, Kropotkin or even 
Gandhi in spite of the fact that their other differences 
are as wide as ever. 


Yet Marx is a strong force in the world, stronger 
than any we had in the past. It is not for the contri- 
bution Marxian theories have made to existing 
knowledge of philosophy, history or economics and 
other allied subjects but for the deep sympathy Marx 
has shown to human problems of the down-trodden 
and the neglected together w-th the idealism he 
preached for the common man and woman irrespective 
of national and economic differences that divided 
people 11 the existing society, that Marxism has come 
to stay. With all its modifications and varied inter- 
pretations as mide by Lenin and Stalin a new society 
and a new civilization are being created in the Soviet 
countries by conscious efforts of man. This is a pheno- 
menon which has its reactions on the rest of 
the civilized world, which in its turn is getting trans- 
formed in spite of its conflicts with the Communistic 
ideals of the society. Thus Marx’s contributions are 
of greatest importance to the modern thinkers of 
soc‘al and polit-cal sciences. Marx’s theories have the 
force of a religion and as such it is having tremendous 
influence in our times. About the lasting contribution 
of Marx, the author mentions the following: (a) 
recognition of the necessity of improvng the secular 
lot of the common people, (b) the emphasis on the 
idea of unearned increment and need of a_ better 
distributicn of national dividend, (c) idea of Stateless 
society and an internat-onal outlook, and (d) positive 
indicat-on about man’s ability to make conscious 
history. 

The book in a small compass deals with the 
various aspects of Marxism and although not a sym- 
pathetic or biassed study of the subject, is an admir- 
able criticism and analysis of Marxism which the 
students of Marxian philosophy and general readers 
jnterested in the subject w-ll find illuminating, interest- 
ing and thought-provoking. ee 


BENGALI 


MAMAR DESH: By Amar Kumar Datta. To be 
had of Barendra Library, 204, Cornwallis Street, 
Caleutta-6. Price 12 annas. 


Hunting desperately for an entertaining one-act 
comedy that could be easily staged by college- 
students, we at last came upon one Mamar Desh (My 
Unele’s Land), on the pages of the Prabas:, Magh, 
1360 B.S. The innocent comic note of the play 
greatly delighted us and our students successfully 
presented it before an appreciative audience. We es 
many enquiries since then about the play and n 
we are gratified to note that it has:come out in: 
form of a neat booklet. A decent comedy of this type 
is so rare in Bengali that it cannot fail to attract the 
notice of interested readers and observers. The play 
is composed of very amusing situations caused by the 
‘printer’s devil’ The characters are vivid with all 
their individual traits and mannerism. Short and 
balanced, witty and restrained, it deserves recognition 
asa piece of good light literature. 

D. N. Mooxersra 


Datta 


the : 
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HINDI 


REED KI HADDI: Compiled by Vishnu Prabha- 
kar. Published by Sasta Sahitya Mandal, New Delhi. 
Pp. 147. Price Re. 1-8. 


This is a collection of eight one-act plays by some 
of the leading present-day playwrights in Hind:—Dr, 
Ramakumar Verma, Shri Udayshankar Bhatt, Shri 
Upendranath “Ashk”, Seth Govind Das, Shri Hari- 
krishna Premi, Shri "Satyendra Sharat, Shri J agadish. 
chanda Mathur and the compiler, who has also contri- 
buted an informative preface pertaining to the history 
of one-act-play-writing in Hindi. The themes covered 
by the playwrights are mostly social but there are also 
historical as well as polit.cal ones, the silvery thread 
which rains through all, being, however, the intensely 
human note. The plays are all A-1 and stageworthy, so 
fluenty fine (or finely fluent?) is their diction, so vivid 
their mileu and so quick-w.tted and concretely cog- 
nate is their dialogue. All the playwrights have, 
indecd, couched great heights and, thus made a dist- ‘net 
and valuable contribution to modern Hindi liter ature, 
with the result that the Hindi one-act play has today 
come to stay. 


SHRI GITA CHAUPAI: By Dhannalal J. 
Agrawal. Available from the author, Sanskrit Gnana- 
Hie Nasik. Pp. 161. Price Re. 1-4 and glazed paper 

e. 1-8, 


This is a very commendable translation into 
Hindi Chaupaz (quatrains) of the Bhagavada-Gita, 
ideally suited for individual as well as congregational 
recitation, 

GANDHIJI KI SANKHSHIPT ATMAKATHA: 
Abridged by Mathuradas Trikamj. Navajivan Pub- 
lishing House, Ahmedabad-9. Pp. 260. Price Re. 1-8. 

This is a Hindi translation by -Shri Kashinath 
Trivedi of an abridgment of Gandhiji’s autobiography, 
made originally in Gujarati by the late Shri Mathura~- 
das Trikamji. It ig intended primarily for students and 
youths who are sure to find the book handy, easily 
readable and inspiring. — 


GUJARATI 


SAGVINI GAZALO: By G. M. Sagvi. Printed at 
the Excel Printeys, Bombay. 1951. Cloth bound. Illus- 
trated jacket. Pr. 100. Price Rs. 2. 


Fifty-cour gazals,«n the style of the gazal writers 
of the present days are printed in this small book. 
They bear promise of development and are potentially 
of value, showing that the writer has ideas which are 
progressing in the -right d-rection, e.g., No. 13. Who 
knowd? ~ ae ae 

SULAKSHANI NARI (Well-behaved Woman): 
By Pirojshah Palanjt Damri. Printed at the Bhavnagar 
Samachar Press, Bhavnagar. 1951. Paper cover. Pp. 88, 
Price not mentioned. 


Mr. Damri is a student of Gujarati literature 
though a Parsi and is fond of collecting. and publish- 
ing noble thoughts culled from it. Before this he has 
published a book ealled Golden Advice and A Tray of 
Flowers. In the book under notice he has collected 
from the poetical works of the well-known Kavi 
Dalpatram Dahyabhai (K.D.D.) and a few other 
pleges as to how a woman should behave in order to 
become a virtuous and a well-mannered woman. 


K. M. J. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Some Aspects of Economic Growth in’ Under- 
dzveloped Countries: By Prof. J. L. Dholakia. Pub- 
Ished by Prof. P. G. Mavalankar, Hony. Director, 
Earold Laski Institute of Political Science, 
Jenkar’s Haveli, Bhadra, Ahmedabad-1. 
Erice Re. 1. 

We, The People of India: By Prof. K. N. Vas- 
van, author of Glimpses of Ancient Glory. Bharat 
Sevak Selections, No. 5. Pp. 64. Price not mentioned. 

Some Problems of National Planning: By Raghu- 
bor Giri. Published by Priti Rani, Gokulpeth, Nagpur- 
I, Pp. 98. Priee Re. 1-8. 

A Model Administrator: By Ranji Shahani. Pub- 
lshed by H-nd Kitabs, Ltd., Bombay-l. <A _ brief 
eketch of Shri Morarji R. Desai, the man and his 
cchievements. Pp. 32. Price Re. 1. 


Towards a Socialistic Order: By Shri Jawaharial 
Nearu. Second edition. 1956. Pp. 66. Price As. 8. 

The Socialistic Paticrn (In terms of the Congress 
Resolutions): Edited by Shriman Narayan. Second 
sditien. October, 1956. Pp. 38. Price As. 6. 

India and China: By Shriman Narayan. A com- 
darative study. Pp. 27. Price As.-4. 


Pp. 8&7. 


_ Tunisia: By Miss Mukul Mukherjee] Pp. 23. 
2rice As. 4. 

Personal Behaviour: By Sri Prakasa. Pp. 19. 
Price As. 8. 


One Week with Vinoba: By Shriman Narayan. 
Ulustrated. Pp. 58. Price As. 8 

All the six pamphlets mentioned above are pub- 
lished by the All-India Congress Committee (Publi- 
zations Department), 7, Jantar Mantar Road, New Delhi- 
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Our Second Five-Year Plan: Pp. 72. Price As, 6. 

Foreign Aid for the Plan: Wlustrated. Pp. 22. 
Price As. &. 

Iron and Steel: Ulustrated. Pp. 16. Price As. 6. 

The above three pamphlets are published by the 
Publications Division, Ministry of Information anc 
Broadcasting, Government of India, Old Secretar.at 
Delhi-8. 

Public Libraries for Asia: The Delhi Seminar: 
Unesco Public Library Manuals Series No. 7. Pub. 
lished in 1986 by the Unesco, 19 Avenue Kleber 
oo Illustrated. Pp. 163. Price $1.50, 7sh. 6d 
400ir. 

Contributions to this book bring out the main 
problems peculiar to the publie library movement in Asia 
and propose practical solutions. Public library statistics 
for 20 As.an countries are also given. 

A Guide to Bibliographic Tools for Research in 
Foreign Affairs: Published by the Information and 
Publications Office, The Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton-25, D.C. 1956. Pp. 145. Price $1.10. 

This bibliography is compiled by Helen F 
Conover to serve as a guide fer initial steps in rele- 
rence work relating to mlernational studies of current 
affairs of the world. It contains ‘bibliographies, 
manuals, indexes, surveys and other publications ol 
value to the American librarian or student doing 
preliminary research on the political and economic 
scene abroad. 

Documents Related to the Implementation of the 
Geneva Agreements Concerning Vietnam: Published 
by the Press and Information Department, Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, Democratic Republic of Vietnam, 
Hanoi. 
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Indian Culture in Indonesia 
H. I. §S. Kanwar writes in The Aryan 
Path : 


One of the earliest references to Indonesia is 
found in the Ramayana, which mentions Suvarna- 
dvipa, or the Isle of Gold (meaning wealth-producing 
land), and Javadvipa thus: “With all your efforts 
reach Yavadvipa, adorned with seven kingdoms, the 
island of gold and silver, rich with mines of gold.” 

The writings of Ptolemy, the ancient Alexandrian 
geographer and astronomer, reveal that there were 
(ndian colonists and traders not only in Burma and 
Malaya but also in Indonesia and Indo-China, Ptolemy 
meniions that the island of Iabidiu (the Prakrit form of 
the Sanskrit name Javadvipa, modern Java) thus: 
“Jabidiu, which means the isle of barley, is said to be 
of extraordinary fertility and produces gold in abun- 
dance.” ae? ~ 

In spite of the fact that the Hindu s/astras were 
believed to forbid emigration, Indian traders ventured 
across the Bay of Bengal to ply their trade in gold, 
ivory, rhinoceros horn, sloes and camphor. Stories of 
the fabulous wealth of Indonesia soon spread in India, 
creating great interest. Indian scholars familiar with 
Sanskrit accompanied the traders to study the land 
in all its aspects. Then a strange thing happened; 
the inhabitants appreciated the doctrines of these 
scholars so much that by gradual stages they found 
themselves converted to Hinduism and Buddhism. 

How did this happen? Some historians relate that 
{ndonesia received wave after wave of immigrants 
from the mainland of Asia. 

The first distinct wave occurred around 3,000 B.C., 
when the immigrants appear to have come from 
Yunan in South China and, spreading south, to have 
branched off into two streams, one moving to India 
along its eastern coast and the other through Burma 
and Malaya and finally to Indonesia and the 
Moluccas. The second distinct wave was about 300 
B.C., when the adventurers came down the same 
route, this time fanning out as far as New Guinea, 
where to this day Indonesian culture flourishes. With 
the lapse of time, the culture of the two waves fused 
together into Indonesian civilization, which existed 
until the impact of Hindu civilization transformed it. 

Similarly, during the first thousand years of this 
era, there were four or five waves of colonization by 
Indian adventurers all over the East. Though scat- 
tered, the.r colonies were “mainly on strategic points 
and on trade routes.” Sailing down the west coast of 
Malaya, they reached Singhapura the “Lion City,” 
Sumatra and Java. Ce let 

That Indonesia was a highly civilized and flourish- 
Ing state has been confirmed in- both Indian and 
Chinese documents, which ment-on that Davavarman. 
a king of Java, sent an ambassador to China in 132 
A.D., and im return received a golden seal and a 
violet ribbon from the then Chinese Emperor. An 
earlier Chinese record, dated about 20 A.D., includes 
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a description of Indonesia, referred to by the Chinese 
chronicler as “Je-tio.” Another document, the Niddesa, 
dated about the late second century, mentions tue 
places which a navigator might visit along the cast 
coast of the Bay of Bengal, and, when dealing with 
Java and Sumatra, mentions places with strange 
des gnations such as “Sankupantha” (which could be 
climbed only with the aid of spikes), “Chhatrapantha” 
(where umbrellas were to be used as parachutes for 
descending) and “Sakunapantha” (to which birds 
served as guides). 


The above facts are confirmed in the writings of 
that famous Chinese traveller, Fa-Hien, who visited 
Java in 414 A.D. and recorded that the inhabitants 
were elther Brahmins or pagans, and that there were 
even a few Buddhists. In western Java are several 
Sanskrit inscriptions dating back to the third and 
fourth centuries. One refers to the Hindu king Purna- 
varman, ruler of the State of Tarumangara in western 
Java, comparing his foot-pr:nts with those of Vishnu, 
and another to the digging of the Gomati and Chandra- 
bhaga canals. There also exist in western Java ancient 
shrines dedicated to Brahmanical gods. The inscrip- 
tions are said to be in the ser-pt called the Pallava 
Grantha. 


In the fourth century, when the Shrivijaya Empire 
came to exist, several Indian scholars visited Indonesia. 
A. most notable visitor was Shrijnan Dipankar, who 
met there Acharya Chandra Iirti, the eminent Bud- 
dhist scholar, and declared Shrivijaya the headquarters 
of Buddhism in the East. Prince Gunavarman, another 
eminent Buddhist scholar and missionary, ventured 
from his native Kashmir in 420 A.D. to spread his 
gospel in Indonesia. His activities were mainly con- 
fined to Sumatra, owing to which Buddhism flourished 
there in a purer form. In 423 A.D.. Gunavarman spent 
some time in Java en route to China. The teachings 
of these Indianescholars were an important influence 
in the emerging of Buddhism as the predomanant 
faith in Indonesia by the sixth cenlury, and gave rise 
to a more refined culture. 

Right up to about 1400 A.D., for almost a 
thousand years, Buddhism and Brahmanism flourished 
side by side. 


Hinduism and Buddhism acting as unifying forces. 
the power of Indonesia grew rapidly. With the con- 
version of all the princes, their petty squabbles dis- 
appeared. From this emerged the mighty Shrivijaya 
Emptre which flourished for about seven hundred years. 
A great naval power based on trade and commerce, it 
reached ifg peak in the eleventh century, then holding 
sway over Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Celebes, Malaya, 
the Philippines, part of Indo-China, Formosa, Ceylon 
and south-eastern India. It was. a home of culture 
and learning, where Chinese scholars on their way to 
India stayed for considerable overiods, collecting 
Bugldhist manuscripts and studying Buddh:st philo- 
sophy, and thus acquiring Buddhist knowledge prior 
to landing in India, The revenues of some villages in 
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Bahar were devoted to the support of a Shrivijaya 
house in the Buddhist University of Nalanda. 

In the second half of the fourteenth century, Java 
écmpletely conquered the Sailendra Empire of Shri- 
yijaya, later becoming the seat of the Hindu Empire 
of Majapahit, which had risen in east Java to spread 
over Indonesia. During the rise of the Majapahit, 
tkere were internal conflicts amongst the various 
potentates, the weaker ones being eliminated, which 
ix a way aided the unification of Indonesia. There 
was rapid expansion of trade, commerce and naval 
power, so much so that many neighbouring lands, 
itcluding Thailand, came under its sway. The Maja- 
pihit Empire had a highly. centralized and efficient 
ferm of government, which evolved excellent systems. 
o: taxation, customs, tolls and revenue. There were 
colonial, commerce, public-welfare, health, interior and 
war departments, and a supreme court with two pre- 
sting judges and seven other judges. ‘Trade was 
mainly with India and China and its colonies. This 
empire Jasted nearly two hundred years, attaiming its 
peak from 1355 to 1380. Soon after, decay set in 
following the famine of 1426, and the empire van-shed 
in the same way as its predecessor, its doom being 
hurried on by the ever-growing force of Islam in the 
lest quarter of the fifteenth century. 

When the Hindu colonists and Buddhist mission- 
fries set foot in Indonesia to introduce Indian culture 
tiey found a flourishing Indonesian culture, and, when 
tne two cultures met, their fusion resulted in a new 
cilture compr-sing the best of both. As a conse- 
quence, the art of Indonesia is a mixture of Hindu- 
Buddhist and Hindu-Javanese arts which have been 
tsed to express the ideas deeply rooted in the native 
ancestor cult. It was but inevitable that, initially, 
ert in Indonesia should be predominantly Indian in 
ea but later it gradually adapted itself to native 
ideals, 


Several ancient monuments and inser.ptions and 
traditions existing in Indonesia, especially in Java, 
ere a living evidence of the influence of Indian culture. 
a Malay inscr.ption, dated 684 A.D., of Mahayana 
Buddhist ruler of Shrivijaya named Jayanasa, speaks 
of the Vajrayana school of thought developed in 
Bengal in the mid-seventh century, whose first preacher 
was Saraha, once head of the Nalanda University. It 


B the earliest evidence of Mahayana Buddhism in 
-nodonesia. Since Anangavajra, a son of Gopala, the 
tounder of the Pala dynasty of Bengal, appears to 


have been a contemporary of the Sumatran Jayanasa, 
++ 1s, indeed, amazing that the new doctrine should 
eElmost simultaneously become prominent at places 
lar apart. 

There is the interesting Janggal inscription in 
central Java, dated 760 A.D., recording the consecra- 
sion of the Maharishi Agastya. From a later inscrip- 
sion in Javanese, dated 9863 A.D., mentioning 
Agastya’s descendants as having settled there, it 
appears that the Maharishi may have ventured across 
the Bay of Bengal in the early Indian colonization 
deriod, 

At Kalasan, also in central Java, exists an inscrip- 
tion, dated 778 A.D., said to be in a North Indian 
script, recording \the erection of a temple of the 
Mahayana goddess Tara. Since a similar script was in 
vogue in far-off Nalanda about the ninth century, 
there is evidence to show that this worship could 
have cOme only from the Palas of Bengal, a fact 
supported by another inscription in the same script 
at Kelurak, which refers to the Rajaguru’s arrival 
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from Gudidvipa (the old name for Bengal) to “purify 
with the holy dust of his feet” the Sailendra king of 
central Java. Noted archzologists, taking into consi- 
deration inscriptions of the same period in Java ‘and 
Bengal, opine that the Sailendra k-ng wedded the 
daughter of the Bengal king Dharampala, named Tara, 
who was eventually influential in having the temple 
of Tara bu:lt at Kalasan. All this suggests that Shri- 
vijaya received Mahayana Buddhism from Bengal. 

The oldest monuments of Java are the Hindu 
temples in the Dieng Plateau, dating back to the 
beginning of the eighth or even the late seventh 
century. The Mahayana Buddha Temple of Boro- 
budur is a marvel not only of Indo-Javanese but also 
of temple architecture. The entire life of Buddha is 
dep:cted in rare sculptures and reliefs for the benefit 
of the worshippers, who were mostly illiterate. The 
temple covers a whole hhill carved into a stupa, its 
walls adorned with exquisite bas-reliefs relatmg the 
Mahayana legends, which are so planned that as one 
moves from the lower to the upper storeys there is 
a feeling of risng to higher spiritual levels. 

In the ninth century one finds the grand Brah- 
manical temple of Prambanan with its wonderful stone 
reliefs from the Ramayana legends, a tradition carried 
down to the thirteenth century, as shown by the 
Panataran group of temples in east Java representing 
similar Ramayana scenes, though in the Javanese 
shadow-figure (wayang) style. The Mahabharata 
stories, with the Krishna legends, also appeared in 
sculptured figures, puppets and shadow-plays based on 
the Javanese versions which inspire the Indonesians 
even today, after their conversion to Islam. In the 
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second half of the ninth century, Hinduism again 
became the predominating faith in central Java; but 
Bucdhism and it continued side by side. During the 
last centuries of the Hindu-Javanese period, when the 
mystical and magical ideas of the Jantras began to 
inficence Buddhism as well as Hinduism, strorg ten- 
densies towards a syncretism of the two religions made 
themselves evident. 

The art, language, literature and political and 
s0cia] institutions of Java bear an unmistakable 
impress of Indian ideas to this day. The spirit of 
Javanese poetry, drama, music and dancing is close 
to uhe Indian, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
havng played a very important part in the develop- 
mert of these fine arts. The epics of the Hindus 4s 
wel. as many of their Puranas are still available in 
Javanese versions. Some of the scientific and medical 
texts of India are among the literary remains of 
poczent Java. Shiva was a popular deity of the ancient 
Javanese; as was also Shakti or Devi. Images of 
Garesha and Kartikeya have been unearthed in Java. 
Vishnu with his carrier Garuda is represented in the 
sculptures found there. 

The influence of Borneo is attested by several 
Sanskrit inscr.ptions of the fifth century, acknowledg- 
ine gifts of gold and cows to Brahmins, who were an 
important element of the population there. Brahman- 
ical rites and ceremonies found great favour at the 
court. Sandstone images unearthed in Borneo include 
those of Hindu gods—Shiva, Ganesha, Nandi, Agastya, 
Branma and Mahakali. A few are of Buddhist figures. 
Mention may also be made of the seven gold figures 
of che Buddha and several Bodhisattvas recently dis- 
covered in West Borneo. Their exquisite style and 
workmanship are characteristically Indian. ; 

The greatest living monument to the influence of 
Indian culture is the wonder isle of Bali. From the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries, when Islam 
spread over Sumatra and Java, its march halted on 
the shores of Bah. Instead of erecting mosques to 
Mchammed, the people continued to build elaborate 
ae el brick temples to their Hindu gods—and 
sti Oo. 


_ There is a large number of shrines to Shiva, 
Visanu and Brahma in Bali, 
In Indonesia, the Indian immigrants are still 


knocwn as “Orang Kaling,” a survival of the name 
Kainga, by which the people of Orissa were known. 
In the third century, the Kalingags and the Andhras 
of Drissa and Vengi laid the foundation ‘of Indianized 
States in these islands. The expansive movement of 
Indian culture had its heyday in Java, the Hindu basis 
of whose culture has been a marvel of India’s cultural 
colonization. It was a prince of Kalinga who  in- 
' augurated this movement by founding a Hindu State 
in Java in the first century. Later there came into 
existence another Hindu kingdom in central Java; 
which was called Ho-Ling or Kalinga, after the name 
of the original homeland of the colonists, The 
Sa. endra dynasty, which became so famous in south- 
eas" Asia, is believed to have come originally from 
Orissa, which then was a stronghold of Buddhism 
despite the ruling dynasty being Brahmanical. 

One of the greatest tributes to the influence .of 
Incian culture and art in Indonesia is paid by Havell 
in his book The Ideals of Indian Art: 

“Indian art in Java has a character of its own 
wh:ch distinguishes it from that of the continent from 
whence it came. There runs through both the same 
Strein of deep serenity, but in the divine ideal of Java 
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we lose the austere feeling which characterises the 
Hindu sculpture of Elephanta and Mamallapuram. 
There is more of human contentment and joy i 
IndowJavanese Art, an expression of that peaceful 
security which Indian colonists enjoyed in their happy 
island home, after the centuries of storm and struggle 
which their forefathers had experienced on the 
mainiand.” 





Annus Mirabilis—The Year of Wonders 
The Maha Bodhi writes editorially: 


Sixty-five years have passed since Anagarika 
Dharmapala founded what was then known as the 
Budh-Gaya Maha Bodhi Society, thus inaugurating 


the great movement for the revival of Buddhism in 
the land of its birth. Searching the rolls of the 
Society’s history, we find that almost every one of 
these five-and-sixty years is distinguished by some 
great achievement or other, some dorward step by 
means of which we were brought a little nearer to 
our goal. But never, we feel, was any single year so 
filled with events of far-reaching significance, with 
what promise to be enduring solid achievements, as 
that which has just passed over our heads; never has 
the pace of our advance been so rapid; never before 
was it poss.ble to do so much in so short a time. 

Three events of 1956 stand out as being of very 
special importance and significance. First, of course, 
there was the mauguration, in May, of the celebrations 
held to commemorate the 2500th Anniversary of the 
Parinirvana of the Lord Buddha, These celebrations, 
which were sponsored by the Government of India, 
teached their climax in New Delhi Jast month, and 
even now have by no means exhausted their momen- 
tum. They will, in fact, continue until next May. 
Second, on October 14th the great Scheduled Caste 
leader, Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, embraced Buddhism at 
Nagpur along with half a million followers. Third, as 
though to bless all that had been accomplished this 
year, His Holiness the Dalai Lama and His Holiness 
the Panchen Lama arrived at the end of November in 
New Delhi, whence, after participating in the 2500th 
Buddha Jayanti celebrations, they have gone on 
pilgrimage to the holy places. These events, together 
with a multitude of hardly less important associated 
events, have undoubtedly made a deep impression on 
the mmds of at least the thinking section of the 
Indian public. Buddhism, they now realize, has be- 
come a factor to be reckoned with in Indian affairs. 
Indeed, it is by no means devoid even of global 
significance. There are people in India who feel un- 
comfortable in the presence of such facts. Some of 
them have attempted to stem the rising tide of 
Buddhism’. But their efforts have met with no success. 
Doubtless the historians of the future will aver that 
the year 1956 marks the real emergence of Buddhism 
as @ spiritual, cultural and social force in India. If 
that be s0, this year may indeed: be described as “The 
Year of Wonders.” 





| 
Nepal—Impressions and Reflections 
of a Visitor 
Bishop Alexander Mar Theophilus writes 
mn National Christian Council Review: 


Nepal is the only country in the world at the 
present time which is ruled by a Hindu ruler with 
absolute authority. It has been the avowed intention 
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of those in authority in the country to keep it as a 
State in which the earlier religions will not be 
‘contaminated’ by the inroads of foreign religions. 
The new penal code is known to stipulate that a 
Nepali citizen who embraces a foreign religion is liable 
to be punished by imprisonment. In spite of the fact 
that Nepal was almost cut off from the rest of the 
world by the Himalaya mountains, about two  cen- 
turies ago the Roman Catholic Church went into 
Nepal and started work in Patan near Kathmandu. 
But they were expelled from the state on beimg sus- 
pected of taking part in politics. Ever since that time 
no one has been permitted to propagate any other 
religion besides Hinduism ant Buddhism which are 
regarded as native to Nepal. One of the famous 
temples in Kathmandu called Pasupati temple is 
reputed to have been founded by Sri Sankaracharya 
from India many centuries ago. Gautama Buddha, it 
will be recalled, was born in Nepal. Buddhism is 
having a revival in Nepal and the neighbouring 
countries. 

At the present time Nepal is steadily coming into 
contact with the rest of the world. She is now a 
member of the U.N. and as a result of this, member- 
natiens of the U.N. are getting admitted into Nepal 
for development purposes and technical aid. Nepal is 
very badly in need of development on Economic, 
Educational and Health lines especially. The 
U.S.0O.M. thas been working in Nepal since 1951 
helping with Agriculture, Teachers’ training and other 
development programmes, The Indian Army has been 
invited to help in training the Nepalese Army. People 
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from India are allowed to purstle business and trade 
within Nepal. Many Nepalese come to India for 
education in the Universities. The Colleges in Nepal 
are all affiliated to the University of Patna in India. 
Till recently communication with Nepal from 
India has been across the Himalaya mountains. Even 
now the easiest route from Kathmandu to certain 
places in Nepal lies through parts of North India. 
Communications to many places within Nepal are yet 
to be developed. But in recent years there are plane 
services to Kathmandu from Patna and a few other 
places. A road also hag been constructed across the 
mountains which are now negotiated by’ jeeps and 
trucks. 
The need for reaching Nepal with the Gospel was 
felt by Christians and Missions in India for many years 
past. The avowed opposition to the preaching of the 
Gospel had to be faced. There were many missionaries 
working on the borders of Nepal waiting prayerfully 
for an opportunity to reach Nepal with the Gospel. 
As a result of their work some of those of Nepali 
Origin, living in places like Darjeeling, Kalimpong, 
Raxaul, on the border of India, have accepted Christ 
and they also have been praying for an opportunity 
to take the Gospel to Nenal. Though of Nepalese 
origin and speaking the Nepali language, many of 


them are Indians by citizenship. When it eame to be 
known that Nepal would welcome missions of help 
along development lines, those concerned hac more 
hope. Plans were made to send a Medical Mission 


to Nepal. in 
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AT PANDIT SRI RAMESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARYA, JYOTISHARNAB, M.B.A.8. 
(London) of International fame, President of the world-renowned Baranashi Pandit Maba 
Sabha of Banaras and All India Astrological and Astronomical Society of Calcutta has 
won unique fame not only {in India but throughout the world (e.¢., in England, Americr, 
Africa, Australia, China, Japan, Malays, Java, Singapore, etc.) and many notable persona 
from every nook and corner of the world have sent unsolicited testimonials acknowledging 
his mighty and supernatural powers. This powerfully gifted greatest Astrologer & Palmist, 
Tantric can tell ata glance all about one’s past. present and future and with the belp of 
Yogic and Tantric powers can heal diseases which are the despair of Doctors and Kavirejas, 
redressing the pernicious influence of evil stars ang planets can help to win difficult law 


suita and ensure safety from impending dangers, poverty, prevent childlessness;and frea 


people from debts and family unhappiness. 


Daspaired persons are strongly advised to test the powers of Panditjl 
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Dhanada Kavacha Or The 
prosperity, -honour and 
Bagalamukhi Kavacha: 


Rothschild Talisman :—for vast wealth, good Iuck and all oreund 
fame in life. Price Rs. 7-10. Special Rs, 29-11, Super-Special Res, 129-11, 
To overcome enemies if is unique. Gets promotion in services and in winning. 


civil or criminal suits and for pleasing higher officials it is unparalleled. Re. 9-2, Specis) Rs, 24-2, 


Super-special Rs. 


184-4, Mohini Kavacha :—Enables arch foes to become friends and friends more 


friendly. Ra. 11-8. Special Rs, 34-2. Super-special Ra. 387-14. Nrisingha Kavacha :—It cures. Barrenpess 
and all sorts of female diseases and saves from devil and evil spirits, ete. Price Re. 7-5. Special Rs. 13-9. 
Super-special with lasting speedy effects Rs. 63-9. Saraswati Kavache :—Success in examination and 
sharp memory. Rs. 9-9. Special Rs. 38-9 Detailed Catalogue With Testimonials Free on Reauoest 


A wonderful Astrological book in English “MYSTERY OF THE MONTH YOU ARE BORN” 
by Jyotish Samrat :—Deals month by month exhaustively Rs. 3-8. 


ALL-INDIA ASTROLOGICAL & ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY (Regd) 
Head Office & Residence: 50/2. Dharamtola Street, “Jyotish Samrat Bhaban” (Entrance on Wellesly Street), 
Oaleutta-18, Phone: 24—4065. Consultation hours: 3 P.M. to 7 P.M. 
Branch 105,Grey 8t., ‘““Basanta Nivas’” Cal.5. 8-30—11 A.M. Phone: B.B. 3685. 
Central @ranch Office :—47, Dharamtola Street, Calentta-18. Phone: Central 4065. 
LONDON OFVFION:—Mr, M. A. CURTIS, %-A, Westway, Raynes Park, London, 


Swami Vivekananda to Modern Youths 


In the course of an editorial article The 
Vedanta Kesari writes : 


The meeting of Vivekananda with Sri Rama- 
krishna in 1880 A.D. is considered as a meeting of 
the modern with the ancient, of the West with the 
East, of energism with contemplation, of humani- 
tarian'sm with spirituality. Narendranath Datta, as 
Virtekananda was called, born in an aristocratic family 
of Calcutta in 1863, was robust and turbulent as a 
boy, with a sharp memory and a keen power of 
obrervation. He was brought up in a religious and 
cultural environment. As a budding youth, he became 
the representative of modern youths having the in- 
tellectual conflict born of the clash of the two oppos- 
ing ideals of the East and the West but he became a 
seeker after Truth with a strong moral character, 
meinty because of the Brahmo influence. The meeting 
wih Sri Ramakrishna changed the whole course of 
his life. He renounced the worldly life, travelled 
throuzhout India and with the encouragement of a2 
few Madras youths went to America and had the 
phenomenal success in 1893 in the Parliament of 
Retgions of the world and raised the status of his 
country by placing her in the role of the teacher. His 
sucvess caused a great emotional upheavel and roused 
the dormant qualities of all his countrymen. He 
pated away too early at the age of 39 in 1902 and 
wilin five years of his passing that energy burst forth 
in the form of volcanic eruptions of the Revolutionary 
Movement to free the country from foreign yoke 
unier Aurobindo and Tilak. The Indian National 
Cengvess also was vitalised. From that time onwards 
hundreds of youths received inspiration from the 
clarion call of this ‘patriot-saint, and there followed 
the Renaissance of hfe and letters m almost all the 
provinces of India; 

Vivekananda’s Jove for the youth is unbounded. 
Tc him vouth was a stage full of promise and possi- 
biilies. He wanted a band of fiery youngmen sacrific- 
ine their lives for the regeneration of the country. 
Tr. harmonious development of the hand, bead and 
hes~t is necessary. He wanted youngmen with muscles 
of iron and nerves of steel. To encourage the boys to 
pay lose attention in acquiring more physical fitness, 
he sa'd that they could understand the Gita better by 
pleving football. The idea is, with better health and 
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consequently with improved faculty of thinking, the 
life-giving messages of the Gita could be assimilated 
better. Js there any use of all the train-ng unless there 
is the nervous association of all the energising ideas? 
Our education is successful only when the ideas we 
know from our books and from our elders enter mto 
our very veins and impel us to contemplate on them 
and finally induce us to action. Our routine is too 
much overcrowded with theoretical information, un- 
digested and unconnected with life. The age-old 
tradition of India is to combine study with contem- 
plation, work with meditation. The modern education 
is off its balance because of the lack of this calming 
and soothing influence. The occidental educationists 
and their prototypes in India must learn this grand 
lesson from the educationists of ancient India called 
rishis. Swami Vivekananda wanted for this purpose to 
regenerate the ancient gurukula system with the 
brahmacharya ideal of austerity, piety and continence 
for the students. In fact, the conception of the four 
stages of life (asramas) is a grand gift our forefathers 
gave to the moderners. As a student one is to prepare 
oneself for the future life. Youth is a stage of enjoy- 
ment sanctioned by dharma which is equivalent more 
or Jess to the modern conception of ideal civic duties. 
The third stage is to retire from the family and to 
be more .conscious of the outside world and the 
ultimate values of life, which Bankimchandra, the 
composer of vandemataram, interprets as philanthropic 
and social activities to suit modern conditions. In the 
fourth stage one is to retire from all worldly activities 
and enjoy the well-earned rest devoted wholly to the 
contemplation of God. Life spent with constant aware- 
ness of the higher values will save us from frustration 
which is inevitable if we are too much self-centred. 
The secular West is not yet able to find a suitable 
substitute for this. Swamiji wanted us first to be 
thoroughly acquainted with our ancient culture and 
then to march towards the grand future which, he 
saw in his vision, is sure to come. In fact, the pre- 
dominating note in his life is a love for India and its 
cultural heritage. Hundreds of youths visit now-a- 
days the foreign countries who might be the cultural 
ambassadors of their country. But alas! few boys 
know about t..emselves and their fathers. World gives 
scant recognition to the weak defeatists with inferiority 
complex. Most often, we forget this little truth. 
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GANDHI MARG 


GANDHI MARG is the organ of the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi. The First Number in English and in Hindi is 
being brought out on January 30, 1957. It is meant to be an Open Forum for Gandhian students all over the 


world. The first Number contains articles from leading Western writers like 


Horace Alexander, Reginald 


Reynolds, Arthur Morgan, Roy Walker and Wilfred Wellock, besides contributions from eminent Indians 
like Kakasaheb Kelelkar, Governors Pattabhi Sitaramayya, R. R. Diwakar, Rajkumari Amrit Kaur and others. 


Rates of subscription are given below : 


English Edition as ee 
Hindi Edition i Sie 


Annual Single copy 
Rs, 5 Rs, I- 8-0 
Rs, 2 . Rs, 0-12-0 


Manager, “GANDHI MARG”, Mani Bhuvan, Laburnum Road, Bombay-7 





FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


America and Asia 


Bhabes Chandra Chaudhuri thus comments 
on American and Asian relations in Unity, 
January-February, 1956: 


The most remarkable trend of the post-war world 
is the rap d liquidation of colonial rule. This set the 
entire colored world in ferment. Though correlated 
largely with periods of long travail of subjugation, 
this was, no donbt, hastened by the standard of revolt 
against “the white man’s supremacy,” that Japan 
raised, however unsuccessful she might have been and 
how great must be her sufferings in consecvence of 
her final defeat. And the most thistoric event in the 
United States-Asian relations, in the estimation of 
experts, seems to be the ‘unequivocal declaration of 
Independence of the Philippines by America, on 
July 4, 1946,—which rang the bell, so to say, for a 
strategic retreat of colontalism to cover and for keep- 
ing safe as far as possible and as long as feasible the 
lifeline and mainstay of capitalism: trade monopoly 
and political hegemony. The American tradition of 
‘opposition to absolutism and imperialism has nowhere 
found a more concrete proof than what the above 
event performed in treating strong bonds of sympathy 
between the Asians and colonial people. Fewer people, 
indeed, have suffered more from outlawry of both 
customs and overlords than the Asians. So, when the 
United States threw in her lot against the dismember- 
ment of China by the European Monarchies; assured 
the Filipinos that the American meant real Indepen- 
dence to them because inlependence is their real 
breath; raised their voice against abuses of the relics 
of colonial regimes in Asia or freely disavowed her 
extraterritorial designs in China or made the liberation 
of Korea an object of World War II, surely they won 
the warmest greetings of a firm handshake of the 
Asians, 

But against this happy background of a_ closer 
democratic bond between these two continents—old 
‘and new—there looms large the deepening spook of 
Communism that threatens verily to make clean 
sweep, as it were, of all those weapons which had 
formerly kept the Asians in shackles—the instruments 
of feudal hegemony, monopoly, vested interests, and 
the like—and contrive to harness Asia’s will only to 
subserve imperial rulef 

This, then, constitutes the very core of the Asian 
problems at the moment; but as recent history shows, 
the United States, has by playing her roles positively, 
so far, in different areas—be it in Japan, Korea, 
Formosa, the Philippines or Indo-China—met it effec- 
tively and well. There is no gainsaying the fact that 
since the end of World War II, the United States has 
made mammoth investments in the above countries on 
ploblems in production and administration otherwise 
Seriously jeopardized by lack of sound morale and 
solvency. In Korea, for instance, the United States has 
made sacrifices beyond all caleulation, viz., “150,000 
American casualties, 25,000 American lives, in addition 
to 15 billion American dollars in defense of the inde- 
pendence of the Republic of Korea.” (World Progress, 
January, 1954). In Formosa, her aid to the National 
Government of China has been no less spectacular in 


maintaining the status quo of an independent Asian 
country, by providing free Chinese aspirations to 
which they can rally to express through deed and 
words their’ devotion to national freedom and the 
ancient glories of the hallowed land of “Chunk Kuo”; 
while in Indo-China, as is commonly known withou' 
her moral and economie support ‘and intelligent 
leadership it would not have been altogether easy for 
the French and the associated states to cry “Pax” 
with General Li Mi’s Army in Viet Nam! “The U.S. 
Aid” to Indo-China, to quote World Progress 
October, 1953, “came to $800,000,000’—a fact which 
definitely confirms the notion, commonly held, that 
America not only adores “Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity” but lifts up her “Lamp” as well, to those 
otherwise marooned in the far-away tempest-tost 
Asian shores. No doubt, in some quarters in Asia 
foreign aid is viewed with suspicion. The Asians have 
had in the past some “hard-hearted dealings’ with 
their own capitalists and with those from the outside. 
They prize their national traditions, as do others, too 
highly to be swept away from their moorings by a 
foreign culture, under the spell of what the leftists 
might cali “Dollar Invasion!” 

But, however much either looks upon the other 
with uneasy feelings, Asia cannot conscientiously 
throw eway her new transpacific “cousin” by resorting 
altogether to the alternative of her economic develop- 
ment planning under the mailed-ist of the totalitarian 
spook, in the present political phase of the Eastern 
hemisphere. 

The United States, it is noted, “allotted 
$2,158,377,000 for economic assistance to friendly 
nations during the fiscal year 1954, which ended 
June 30, 1955. If such act on the part of the prover- 
bial Unzle Sam is interpreted as being akin to Judas’ 
tears by the multi-voiced ‘Communist Gestapo, it 
cannot but rouse deep-seated resentment agains’ the 
Tron Curtain ways of looking at things “with open 
eyes but minds blind!” 

But the free Asians now do realize to the core 
that the only method to stop the Communist rot, 
which thrives well on misrule, ignorance, and poverty, 
is the certain jnfallible remedy of ending colonial rule 
wherever it is—Asia, Africa, or America. And nowhere 
does one find better support .of the above fact than in 
the decision, on May 17, 1954, of the U.S. Supreme 
Court, declaring “that segregation in public schools is 
a vidlation of the Constitution”’—thus glorifving 
America’s position in pressing for the thorough ending 
of colonialism, which stood so long as a blot on 
world culture. Looking again beneath the surface of 
the Indo-American entente cordiale, one must also 
notice how both these countries have long been work- 
ing, heads and hands together, to hasten the end of 
colontalism. a cae oe oe 

While the war was still going on, it was emphati- 
cally made known that Western democracy 
was not fighting the totalitarian Axis-powers only to 
make the world safe for “colonial empires!” And the 
world was full of glee and rejoicings when the British 
decided to autt from India, Burma, etc., and agreed 
with Lo-d Samuel that nothing so ‘much became 
eg in India as the manner of its going! Then the 

etherlands followed this historic example, relinquish- 
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ing its rule for good and all over Indonesia, and 
gredually we find how on July 20, 1954,. India and the 
Vatican announced the end of Portuguese rule over 
Roman Catholic Congregations in India. On October 
18, 1954, the Joint Declarations by. France and India 
wiped out French-Indian Settlements by merger in 
India, in the last sweep of this epoch. 

India, therefore, as one can understand—just to 
avoid the grave strains created by Britain’s hasty 
departure and just to recoup the shattered economy 
of this sub-continent and provide a _ livelihood for 
about 350 million souls -of her own homeland,-— 
piously believes in the policy of the Aid Program by 
democratic means—as contrasted with the ruthless 
totalitarian methods of the Iron Curtain. 

It is again the fear of what an Asian war would 
do to shatter her under-industrialized economy, and 
thus make for the Communists’ chances of success, 
that underlies the guiding motive of free India’s policy 
at this critical juncture, viz., in unequivocal pursuit 
of the concept of a “secular democratic state,’ which 
She pledged to undertake in her constitution on Jayv«u- 
ary 26, 1950. For war, in India’s opinion, would totally 
destroy the life of her baby democracy, which she is 
avowed to nurture and bring up amid the ruins of a 
two-century-old British Empire. Like India, the 
United States, too, is flurried about the deadly effect 
of nuclear weapons mvented by their scientists and 
is afraid of another war—which, if it comes true, might 
bring about global annthilation. Thus it seems that 
there is perfect unanimity of agreement existing in 
the basic concept of Indo-American democratic 
alhance, viz., on the future of colonialism, the  in- 
dispensability for routing Communism, the need by 
way of expedient adequacy for wholesale economic 
development by democratic ways and means, and the 
wish to root out the seed of war as it “strikes root in 
mind”—without staking the alternative of a “Surren- 
der risk” to an alien invader. 

So. when India in April, 1951, launched her Five- 
Year Plan of economic development, as an attack 
upon her age-old poverty, to attain the goals of a 
democratic nation, viz., raising the living standards of 
her people, the Western Democracy, too, as a cham- 
pion of free world causes, felt no hesitation whatsoever 
In offering her the warmth of a cordial handshake 
under what may be called the Joint Indo-American 
Programs. Under these planned ventures she received 
United States aid of about $189 million, for the first 
three years. And. as Thd New York Times observed 
in a June, 1954, report, after concluding a survey of 
the effect of the Technical Co-operation:in 79 countries, 
“the survey shows the miracles that can be achieved in 
helping people help themselves.” By this aid, so the 
report says: 

“India’s food production has increased by 5 million 
tans; power generation by 315,000 kilowatts; 3 ships 
have been built: 90 locomotives manufactured; coal 
raised up to 4 million tons; steel 1 million tons; cloth 
output to 4.7 million yards; hundreds of miles of new 
reads and dozens of schools have been erected. Agri- 
cultural, medical and social services have been ex- 
tended to 46.000 villages—the scourges of malaria and 
yaws have been eradicated.” 

Besides the above, India has acquired phenomenal 
success so far under the so-called Community Projects, 
the Bhakra and Damodar Valley Corporation Dams— 
wnich can be rightly spoken of as the jewel of the 
Five-Year Plan. For the Damodar Valley is India’s 
muneral “mine,” so to say, which when developed will 
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add enormously to her multi-purpose industrial targets 
of achievements. The Bhakra will be the second 
largest dam in the world, irrigating about 3 million 
acres and will generate 3 million kilowatt hours of 
electricity: “It will be built in fewer than 22 yea) 
and will be the work of 7,500 laborers.” These, whe. 
matured, no doubt will usher in an era of unheard of 
plenty and well-being—and speak in their loud emun- 
ence about India’s own enterprises and potentialities 
brought to acme only under the wholesome influence | 
of Western Democracy! 

Here in India are vast relics of history and arts 
which glorified its ancient capital, New Delhi, as each 
dynasty cried farewell to its Raj after shuffling off its 
mortal coil in the process of time. Here the Moguls 
have gone into dust after two and a half centuries of 
rule, but their Taj Mahal built in twenty-two years 
by twenty-two thousand workers still lives and glori- 
fies their achievement as a marvel of architecture. 
Here also came the British and, as usual, left he 
shores in historic succession, leaving great monuments 
in Delhi and elsewhere to proclaim what may be 
called “England’s Work in India!” 

But, rf India can build up her home on the demo- 
cratic principle of her Five-Year Plan and various 
projects mentioned before, it will be what may be 
called a real D-Day for the achievement of the United 
States-Asian understanding and good will, in this 
opoch, in the Eastern Hemisphere. The: target of the 
“U.S. Work im India” is the Indian farmer. Under it 
he will grow more food and improve his lot; he will 
become the source of wealth and strength by which 
tht 350-million-strong nation grows stronger and more 
prosperous. This is the secret of democracy: it heals 
the human soul; makes him more useful, wholesome; 
clearer in mind, and free from want and fear. If 
America dnywhere, then, touches Asia in closer em- 
brace, it is jn the crowning glory of individual freedom 
in the perst..c~be he a peasant or a prince—by virtue 
of her casteless democracy. 

This tradition was long ago foreshadowed by Emer-, 
son in the following lines: 


My Angel-——his name is Freedom 
Choose him to be your king, 

He shall cut pathways East and West, 
And fend you with his wing! 
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; A People’s Rule 


The Eighty-fifth Congress of the United States of 
wmerica Opens on January 3. The session will open 
vith a prayer in accordance with a custom traced back 
“< July 4, 1776, when the representatives of the 18 
‘iherican Colonies signed the Declaration of Indepen- 
lence. The members of that historic body had a high 
‘oncern for the just deserts they believed due to every 
nan, and the concept “life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness” has become a living basis for brother- 
100d and freedom. 

The members of today’s Congress are no less con- 
‘erned with that concept. They are the direct repre- 
entatives of the people in the branch of government 
vhich makes the Jaws and supplies the means of 
mforcing them. In this capacity it is thus to their 
ywn interest as well as to that of their constituents 
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and the nation itself to regard with a cool eye anv 
threat to the freedoms so hard won in the 1700’s and 
so carefully guarded since. 

The Congress of the United States consists of two 
bodies—the Senate and the House of Representatives. 
As established by the Constitution, the make-up! 
the two bodies is designed to provide for full and fai 
representation of the people of each of the 48 States. 
This purpose is achieved by a system which assure. 
adequate representation for each State as a whole anc, 
in populous states, for local areas as well. 

The Senate is made up of 96 members, two fron: 
each State of the Republic. A Senate term runs fo. 
six years. Neither the geographic size of a State no 
the size of its population affects its number o 
Senators. 

In the House of Representatives, on the othe 
hand, the States are represented according to thei- 
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pcpulations. The House of Representatives has 435 
m-mbers who are apportioned among the 48 States on 
tha Dasis of their populations as recorded by the 
ofizial Census enumeration, A Representative’s term 
is for two years. 

‘To be eligible for a Senate seat, a candidate must 
be at least 30 years old, must bave been a citizen of 
ths United States for at least nine years and must 
accually live in the State he wishes to represent. 

Members of the House of Representatives must 
be at least 25 years old and must have been citizens 
for seven years, 

The Senate’s six-year term is sufficiently long to 
zire Senators time to acquire broad experience in 
thy.r work and to devote themselves single-mindedly 
Tor several years to public affairs without being 
Sbuged to campaign for re-election until near the end 
of their terms. These factors contribute to the basic 
stebility and continuity of the nation’s senior law- 
mcking body, as planned by the authors of the 
vcastitution, 

Continuity of the Senate’s membership is further 
insured Ey the system under which Senators are 
elezted and hold office. The terms of one-third of the 
macembers regularly expire every two years. Thus, in 
an~ biennial election year, the ‘seats of only 32 
Senators serving six-year terms are at stake. However, 
‘when vucanecies occur through death or disability the 
zo-ernor ot the State whose seat in the Senate is 
vasant fills it by appointment until the State’s legis- 
-atire directs an election be held. 

Because the Senate is a continuing body and 
upproximately two-thirds of’its members at any given 
vime have served at least two years and many mem- 
bers much more, precedents and traditions become 
mcreasing-y important over the years as a guide to 
tts deliberations, 

The election of Representatives to the other 
cIcuse of Congress follows a different pattern. Re- 
vresentatives are elected to serve for: two years. At 
‘he end of two years, each member who desires to be 
re-lected must submit this record to the voters of his 
dis.cict and abide by their vote as to whether he shall 
‘oriinue in office. 

The two-year term for Representatives was insti- 
“uted by the Constitution to give the voters a frequent 
upportunity to express decisive approval or disapproval 
of csheir most numerous and direct Congressional re- 
presentatives. When the Constitutione was being 
wr-iten it was a popular saying that “where annual 
cle tions end, tyranny begins.” 

Today, as in the past, the arrangement by which 
cacn Representative must come before the voters at 
two-year intervals acts powerfully in shaping national 
policies and guarantees that the will of the people 
wil remain the only basic power behind the govern- 
meat—American Reporter, January 2, 1957. — 
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Development of Women Education 
in Egypt 

Fifty years ago the question of women education 
was raised in Egypt. In the last quarter of the 19th 
century with the efforts of some foreign agencies some 
schools for girls were opencd in Cairo and Alexandria. - 
In the year 1873, government also contributed for 
girls education and by the year 1900 several primary 
schools for girls came in picture. A teachers’ training 
college was opened where the teachers for the primary 
schools for girls were trained. Most of the girls in’ 
richer families were being educated at home by french 
governesses. The education of the upper class was 
purely dominated by the French element. 


The revival of learning took an everlasting shape. 
The provincial councils, in the year 1910, took an 


‘active part in women education, The riumber of gil 


students in central and provinc.al institutions reached 
a fairly high level. By the year 1920 the number oz 
primary schools for girls was four. ; 


The aim of education by this time due to political 
Situations was to develop mental faculties, aesthe- 
tic sense and to make better citizens. The develop 
ment of personality was shocked in this way. Th. 
Egyptian revolution for independence in the year 19} 
brought a rapid advance of education in general anc 
of girls in particular. This revolution brought fer 
Egypt cultural, social, educational and economical 
developments and womenfolk was much influenced 
with it. For the first time in Egyptian history primary 
and elementary education was made dree and com- 
pulsorv both for boys and girls in the year 19238. 


In the year 1920-21 for the first time a girls’ 
secondary school was opened. The aims of the school 
were to prepare girls for cultural education, arts. 
science and domestic affairs. The girls were allowed tr 
qualify themselves for the university examination 
Both boys and girls were taught the same subjects. 
Co-education was not objected by the public. The 
intellectual development of women students who by 
now had studied medicine, science and arts in the 
universities was given fair chance and equality in’ 
profession. 


Since 1923 women started to play an important role 
in social reforms. They had openly come in the field 
and realized the importance of education and were 
keen enough to remove all the obstacles. , 


_In the year 1925, a women’s college was openc., 
which provided feminine culture and general know- 
ledge.—Culture of Egypt, June, 1956. 
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NOTES 


The Hlections 


The Elections are on, all over India, and at 
the time of writing only a few results have 
been announced, most being uncontested wins. 
But some ‘disturbing factors are noticeable, 
both in West Bengal and in some other States, 
where we have reliable sources of informa- 
tion. 

In West Bengal, there has been a very 
large influx of anti-Congress—indeed  anti- 
Indian—propagandists from across tthe border. 
They are well supphed with money and some 
of them are powerful mob-orators. Virulent 
propaganda is being carried on by them in 
Calcutta and in those districts where there are 
large bodies of Muslims. The Kashmir Case, 
with all the false statements manufactured by 
Pakistan regarding the persecution of Muslims, 
is the main plank, together with bitter com- 
muna] diatribes against the present Govern- 
ment, drawing a comparison between what, the 
status of Muslims in Bengal was under the 
Muslim League Government, prior to pamtdition 
and what it is today in this part of Bengal. 
The so-called leftist groups are in concert with 
them in many constituencies. 

In parts of Uttar Pradesh, where casteism 
is rampant, advantage is being taken of this 
propensity by most of the Gram? Panchayet 
leaders. An incompetent ministry—some would 
use a stronger term—has placed most unworthy 
and corrupt Men in power everywhere, and the 


resultant reactions are now visibly in 

tion.. Even those worthy Congressmen 
officials who were profitably associated with 
the notorious Man Singh, are now openly 
declaring that they would exact vengeance, for 
the death of that dacoit and scourge, on the 
few goodmen who are standing for election. 


In other States, too, these underground 
currents are adding to the strength of subver- 
sive and dissident factions. Above all stands 
the choice of unworthy, and in many  cascs 
notorious, ‘candidates chosen by the Congress 
Chiefs, to stand for election. All 'these add up 
to a sum-total of uncertainty in or indifference 
to the election. 


Indeed, The choice of candidates by the 
Congress for the present election has becn a 
great disillusionment for those who had hoped 
that at least some better elements would be 
introduced and some of the most noxious ones 
would be purged. What has happened is that 
the standard has been still lowered and all the 
noble sentiments expressed at the Congress 
meetings has proved to be so much piffle. 

Some of the old guard, consisting in the main 
of those who fought regardless of cost for the 
cause for decades and were discarded by our 
tin-gods who prefer time-servers, are in the 
campaign again, trying to turn the tide. For, 
if. corruption is rife in the Congress, it is pesti- 
Ilehce in most of the opposition ranks. And that 
isfthe only hope in many States. 
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Xashmir and the Elections 

Referring to the oft-repeated propaganda 
tat Kashmir was a national issue and should, 
tucvefore, not be made an election issue, the 
Virl, February 23, writes editorially: “Kashmir 
ig a national question all right but that does 
nd, Mean it cannot or should not be an election 
issze, also. Indeed, it should be more so if there 
ave reasons to think ‘that the Government has 
wismanaged the affair. It is a mistaken not:on 
of she national interest to think that any 
crit.cism of the Government’s policy and actions 
ir iegard to Kashmir is inopportune now when 
Ind:a is under so much pressure from outside.” 

The magazine goes on to add that in its 
v ev the conduct of the Government of India’s 
polsy on Kashmir had been greatly defective 
and as stch became a legitimate issue in ithe 
clestions. “For instance,” the Vigil writes, 
“Kashmir hag been dealt with by the present 
Government in a right and wise manner. For 
insanee, we are now taking the stand that 
Pek stan must first purge its aggression, that is, 
witidraw its forces from that part of Kashmir 
which is under its occupation, before the plebis- 
cive issue or any other point can be discussed. 
Wa; did not our Government take this straight- 
forward stand from the beginning? Why did it 
not continue to press the original aggression 
charze with energy? Why did it practically 
alicw the charge go by default by letting the 
cea; e-fire line freeze into a de facto partition 
line and by entering into all kinds of talks and 
agresments regarding the holding of a plebiscite 
be‘cre getting full satisfaction on Jts complaint 
of nzgression? Why, even after these talks and 
agvrements, when it was clear that Pakistan 
had no intention of withdranving its forces from 
“Azad Kashmir,” did not our Government notify 
the Security Council that India regarded the 
plickiscite resolutions as lapsed on account of 
Paxistan’s failure to carry out its agreed obli- 
gavizns? Instead, the position now is that India 
finds itself actually charged with having gone 
baek on its word.” 

“Heaven knows the Security .Council ‘is 
ver} far from being the place where to look for 
impartial judgments on moral issues. But that 
na charge of bad faith could at all be brought 
agairst this country by the original wrong-dogr 
with a certain plausibility that has undoubted 
affec-ed opinion in several parts of the worldfis 
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a scricus enough matter for which the Govern- 
ment cwes an explanation to the people. It must 
be remembered that the balance-sheet of this 
business or for that matter of any business that 
is relactd to the partition of this sub-continent 
is not: yet closed and filed. The running account 
inust be safeguarded, at least on India’s side, 
against any false entry or even the appearance 
of one.” | 


Big Business and Indian Polities 

The dangers of the direct intrusion of Big 
Business in ithe country’s political life were 
heavily underlined by His Lordship Mr. Jus- 
tice P. B. Mukharji of Calcutta High Court, 
on February 28 while disposing of an applica- 
tion by the Indian Tron and Steel Company 
Ltd., seeking confirmation by the court of the 
proposed alteration of the Company’s Memoran- 
cum of Association to allow it to divert its 
funds for political purposes. 

His Lordship granted the company’s ap- 
plication on certain condition initially for a 
period of six yearg only after which this new 
clause in the Memorandum of Associatior 
would lapse unless further extended by ths 
court. Under the condition the company should 
ensure the fullest possible publicity of such 
contribution being made and the company was 
to show in its annua] balance-shects and Profit 
and Loss accounts every single contribution 
directly or mdirectly made to any particular 
political party by name, the amount thereo? 
and the date of contribution. 

The Statesman reports: “Prima facie, his 
Lordship said, the amendment sought (by tthe 
Indian Iron and Steel Company Ltd., in iis 
Memorandum of Association) was striking. To 
the cynic it appeared to be a plea of the com- 
pany to have legal sanction to bribe the Govern- 
ment of the day, to induce policies tthat would 
help the company in business. A company’s 
policy should be determined by its shareholders 
who subscribed to its capital. Such policy 
should stand on its own merits and on the con- 
victions and conscience of the shareholders. To 
induce the Government of the day by contri- 
buting money, to the political funds of the 
political parties was to adopt the most sinister 
principle fraught with grave dangers to com- 
mercial as well as public standards of aldminis- 
tration. Persuasion by contribution of money 
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lowered the standard of administration even in 
a Welfare State of democracy. To convert 
convictions and conscience by money was to 
prevent both democracy and administration.” 

His Lordship remarked that the joint stock 
companies were not formed to serve as adjuncts 
to political parties and possible source of 
revenue ito these parties. The companies were 
statutory bodies working for different commer- 
clal purposes. It would induce most unhealthy 
competition between the different business com- 
panies by introducing a race as to who could 
pay more to the political funds of political 
parties. It would harm the interests of good 
busimess and national political life alike. It 
would mark the entry of the voice of the big 
business into polities and into the political life 
of the country. Individual citizens, despite 
their formal equality, would in reality be 
gravely handicapped in their voices becatse ‘the 
length of their contribution could never hope 
te equal the length of the contribution of big 
companies. 

Hig Lordship Mr. Justice Mukharji further 
added that as an effort beeame visible on the 
part of the industrial concerns to divert com- 
mercial funds to political purposes it wa's es:en- 
tial, in the interest of both commercial and 
public standards, to have legislative enactments 
prohibiting such diversion to keep the springs 
of democracy and administration reasonably 
pure and unsullied and before it was too late 
‘to contro] the dangers and mischief inherent in 
the situation. 

In this connection it may be recatled that 
such an alteration of ithe Company’s Memoran- 
dum was earlier obtained by the Tata Tron and 
Steel Company, Ltd., from the Bombay High 
Court. 

Control over Public Expenditure 

With the constantly cxpanding scope of 
State participation in the various branches of 
national economy and production, control over 
public expenditure has assumed paramount 
importance. How to combine economy of 
expenditure with the maximum public welfare 
has exercised the minds of public-spirited states- 
men in all countries. It is also a burning ques- 
tion in India. An article in the Annual Number 
of the Economic Weekly published from Bom- 
bay throws am interesting light on some of the 
related issues. 
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The article notes some universally-aceepted 
principles of public expenditure which would 
bear reiteration in the present context of reck- 
less spending and wastage of valuable national 
resources in unworthy pursuits in India. These 
princ. ples are: 

(2) Every public officer is expected to 
exercise the same vigilance in respect of ecx~ 
penditure meurred from public monies as ¢ 
person of ordinary prudence would exercise i 
respect of expenditure of his own moncy. 

(at) The expenditure should not 
pruma facie more than the occasion demands. 

“(it) No authority should exercise ils 
powers of sanctioning expenditure to pass an 
order which would be directly or indirectly to 
its own advantage. 

“(av) Public monies should not be utilised 
for the benefit of a particular person or a scc- 
tion of the community unless—{a) the amount 
of expenditure involved is insignificant; or (b) 
a claim for the amount could be enforced in a 
court of law; or (ce) the expenditure is m 
pursuance of a recognised policy or custom.” 

When these principles are remembered it 
does not become difficult to lay down a sound 
policy for public expenditure; the contro] of 
expenditure must be entrusted to an authority 
independent of the executive department. 
Human nature being what it is it would be idle 
to expect an executive officer, whose interest lics 
in expanding his authority as far as practically 
feasible, to care much for economy. In fact, he 
does not. And therein lies the need for a policy 
of controlling public expenditure. 


he 


Various objections are raised against exter- 
nal financial contro] of the executive depart- 
ment: the most familiar being the charge that 
an authority independent of the executive 
department cannot, most often being a non- 
technical man, realize the needs of the depart- 
ment. While this contention is partly valid it is 
helpful to recall, as the article does, what a 
Permanent Secretary of the United Kingdom 
Treasury said in this connection. While the 
Finance Officer could not know the ‘technical 
details of a project, “by dint of practice in 
weighing up facts and testing evidence and 
judging men, it is his business to form a lay- 
mgn’s judgment on whether the case presented 
foi more expenditure, however admirable it may 
apiear from a particular point of view, is out 
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of scale with what can be allowed on a common- 
sense judgment of the things when other com- 
mitments are taken into account,” the U. K. 
Secretary said. 


Who should be entrusted with this work of 
financial control? The writer refers to the 
cbservations of the Haldane Committee in 
U.K. which said that “the supervision of each 
item of public expenditure by some authority 
not directly concerned in the expenditure itself 
can most naturally and effectively be exercised 
by the Department which is responsible for 
ra:sing the revenue required.” And ‘since it is 
the jay people sitting in the Parliament who 
help raising governmental funds, the writer of 
the article notes, the Parliament’s “financial 
conscience must sit in judgment on experts and 
that conscience is represented by the Finance 
Ministry as part of the Government.” 


The taxpayers’ interests also demand that 
financial control] should be exercised by an 
aathority independent of the spending depart- 
ment. The Haldane Committee in their Report 
on the Machinery of Government in the United 
Kingdom observed that “on the whole, expe- 
rience seems to show that the interests oi the 
taxpayer cannot. be left to the spending depart- 
ments.’’ These observations have particular 
validity in India “where in the first flush of 
freedom the departmenta] enthusiast is likely 
to get out of hand,” the writer adds. 


We strongly suppor, this last remark 
quoted above. We find enormous sums being 
wasted by Government departments all round. 
lf that had been passed by a company auditor, 
ne would be in jail. 


India’s Balance of Payments 


The Reserve Bank of India’s recently 
published “Review” of India’s balance of pay- 
ments reveals that during the eight years from 
1948-49 to 1955-56, India suffered from. adverse 
trade balance on current account to the extent 
of Rs. 889.9 crores. These years have heen 
divided into three economic periods on the basis 
of payments position. The first period from 
1948-49 to 1951-52 was characterised hy 
inflationary pressures and shortages; the second 
covering 1952-53 and 1953-54 was a period{ of 
mild recession jm economic activity; and fthe 
third period covering 1954-55-and 1955-56 fas 
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marked by accelerated economic development at 
home and boom conditions abroad. 

During the war there whs a large increase 
in money incomes of the people on account of 
government budget deficits and balance of pay- 
ments surpluses. Much of these increased in- 


comes was held in terms of money or 
Near-money asses since imported goods 
were not available and there was a variety 
of controls .on spending in the country. 


This resulted in inflationary conditions which 
were strengthened by substantial budget deficils 
of the Centra] and States Governments during 
the post-war years, ihe Korean war boom during 
1950-51 and a high level of investment, parti- 
cularly in stocks during 1951-52. The inflaiionary 
spiral was further aggravated by shortages of 
raw cotton and raw jute following the partition 
of India. There was also an extreme shortage 
of food caused mainly by the failure of monsoons 
and also to some exten: by the Pariition. These 
conditions were reflected in the high level of 
imports during this period, pariicularly of raw 
jute, raw, cotton, food and machinery. During 
the two years, 1950-51 and 1951-52, there was 
a progressively rising level of imports largely 
Owing to price increases and in 1951-52 jmports 
attained the highest level (Rs. 962.9 crores) 
during the whole of the post-war period. 
Between 1948-49 jo 1951-52, exports increased 
continuously reaching a record level in 1951-52 
following the devaluation in September 1949 and 
the Korean war boom. The level of imports, 


“ 


although higher than that of the exports, showed A 


large changes from year to year as a result of a 
variety of factors such as shortages of food and 
raw materials like raw cotion and jute. Trade 
deficits totalling Rs. 610 crores occurred dur- 
ing this period; but India also receive assistance 
in the form of invisibles, including official dona- 
tions, to the extent of Rs. 187.1 crores. The 
Net current account deficits therefore amounted 
to Rs. 422.9 crores. To this draft on the 
foreign exchange reserves were added a sizeable 
outflow of funds mainly as a result of migrants’ 


transfers and certain extraordinary payments to | 


the United Kingdom and Pakisan at the time of 
Independence and the Partition. 

The two years—1952-53 and 1953-54— 
represented a period of mild recession in ecolo- 
mic activity. With the end of the Korean war 
boom and the consequent slackening in the pace 
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of economic activity abroad, there was a steady 
decline in India’s exports as yell as in their 
prices. In this period exports fell by 3.8 per 
cent in terms of value and by 7.4 per cent in 
terms of volume as compared with the easlier 
period. The decline was particularly marked 
in the case of exports of jute manufactures. 
The annual average level of exports during this 
period was Rs. 570 crores as against Rs. 593 
‘crores during the ‘previous period, and the 
the annual: average index of volume of exports 
came down from 108 during the previous period 
to 100 during this period. 


The mild recession in economic activity in 
the country was mainly on account of the disin- 
flationary policies of the Government and the 
lower level of investment. This factor combined 
with higher output, both agricultural and indus- 
-yial and a somewhat tighter import policy re- 
sulted in a fall in annual average imporis of abou! 
18 per cent in value and 25 per cent in volume 
as compared with that of the previous period. 
Imports declined from Rs. 963 crores in 1951-52 
to Rs. 633 crores in 1952-53 and to Rs. 592 
crores in 1953-54. The decline in jmport occur- 
red mostly in ihe case of raw, cotton, raw jute 
and foodgrains. Most of the fall was accounted 
for by the reduction in ihe volume of import as 
well as to a fall in prices. The trade deficit in 
this period was very mpch smaller jotalling only 
Rs. 83.2 crores and this was mainly on account 
of a steeper fall in imports as compared to ex- 
poris. The receipts from net jnvisibles rose to 
Rs. 80.5 crores a year largely on account of 
increase in receipts from private donations and 


from miscellaneous private and government 
{ransactions. 
The last period—1954-55 to 1955-56-—~has 


been characterised as the period of expanding 
economic activity. During this period the pace 
of development activities quickened and this was 
reflected in substantial amounts of government 
development expenditure and higher level of 
investment. Trade liberalisation at home and 
abroad further increased India’s trade, both 
impors and export. Imports increased faster’ 
than exports and as ja result, the trade deficit rose 
progressively to Rs. 109.5 crores. The net re- 
ceipts from invisibles remained more or less at 
the same level as the previous period. The 
period witnessed a reverse in the trend of declin- 
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ing exports the value of which rose at the end 
of the period by a little over Rs. 100 crores as 
against that of the preceding period. Vegetable 


-oils, raw cotton and tea recorded large increases 


in exports. The tea expor; reached the record 
figure of Rs. 147.7 crores in 1954-50. 


Impiorts increased in value and volume cdur- 
ing the last period. In 1955-56, the imports 
reached a level of Rs. 750.6 crores and in terms 
of volume were larger than those ai the end of 
the previous period by 20 per cent. The compo- 
sition of imports underwent a change in this 
period. Food imports fell to only Rs. 17.9 
crores in 1955-56 as against Rs. 72.4 crores 
in 1953-54 and Rs. 228.1 crores in 1951-52. 
The import of raw jute recorded a_ large fall. 
But imports of producers’ goods like iron and 
steel manufactures, machinery, vehicles, etc, 
showed significant increases. 

Capital Movements : The figures for capi- 
tal movement for the entire eight-year period 
indicate a persistent flight of capital on private 
account. The -total capital movement outward was 
Rs. 92 crores, and of this Rs. 28.5 crores were 
recorded in the first year. A large part of the 
outflow, consists of migrants’ ‘transfers alter 
independence and as such this does not constitute 
outflow of capital in the ordinary course of 
business. But this figure of capital outflow Is 
slated to be an over-estimate because it takes 
accoun: of only certain types of transactions and 
does not allow for foreign investments in the 
shape of goods and reinvestments of profits of 
foreign firms. The annual average of capital on 
private accownt during the last four years was of 
the order of Rs. 6.7 crores. On banking 
account there was a total inflow of capital of 
Rs. 21.7 crores during the period, 1948-49 to 
1951-52. However, during 1949-50, the outflow 
of capital stood at Rs. 20.9 crores. During the 
first period, the changes in the position on short- 
term. account showed a worsening of Rs. 860 crores. 
This reduction in the country’s exchange reserves 
reflects the impact of heavy current deficiis and the 
extraordinary transfers. In the first period, the 
total ney receipts by wry of loans in the official sec- 
tor amounted to Rs. 125.4 crores. Of this 
amount, Rs. 121 crores (Rs. 90.6 crores of the 
U.S. Wheat Loan and Rs. 30.2 crores received 
rom the IBRD) were utilised for financing the 

irst Five-Year Plan. In the first period, 
Mie total official transactions resulted in a net 
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catflow of Rs. 405.1 crores. This amount includes 
tLe payment of Rs. 213.7 crores to Pakistan on 
account of its share in the Reserve Bank and also 
parchase of pensions annuities for Rs. 224 crores. 

In this period, in addiiion to the heavy with- 


dcawe] from her reserves, India had to borrow 


both from the U.S. Government (Rs. 58.6 


crores) and the IMF (Rs. 23.9 crores). For 
t“e eight-year period as a whole, the current 
- osfeit excluding official donations stood at 


Es. 387.4 crores. This deficit would rise to 
Es. 471.9 crores if errors and omission are also 
adced ito this total. In addition, there was a private 
capital outflow for Rs. 92.1 crores. The total 
cutgo on current account, errors and omission, 
[Tivale, capital and official long-term yransactions 
ezgregated to Rs. 969 crores. As agains, this, 
te total receipts from official donations ‘and 
ctisial loans amounted to Rs. 223.4 crores. 
The net deficit: requiring reimbursement from 
oficial assets and other sources thus aggregated 
tt Re. 745.6 crores. During this eight-year 
perjod, India’s foreign exchange assets declined 
“ty Rs. 720.7 crores. There was, in addition, a 
Nest increase in foreign exchange liabilities of the 
country to the extent of Rs. 22 crores. 

The regional pattern of India’s balance of 
fEayments reveals that the share of the dollar area 
iz India’s jotal exports declined from 23.3 per 
c=nt in the first period to 18.9 per cent in the 
tkird period. India’s imports from the dollar area 
c2clined even more sharply from 24.8 per cent 
curing the first period to 16.9 per cent in the 
tiird period. This decline in imporis from the 
collar area improved Imdia’s foreign exchange 
rasarves. India’s imporls from * the OEEC 
countries increased from 1] per cent in the first 
period to 20 per cent jn the third period and this 
as mainly on account of increased imports of 
capital goods. The share of exports, however, 
remained more or less constant at 10 per cent. 
India had, trade defictis with the OEEC countries, 
ker annual average in the third period being 
Es 80 crores. 


Finances of Joint Stock Companies 

An article appearing in the Reserve Bank 
Tuletin for January 1957 analyses the balance 
sieets and profit and loss accounts, generally 
daring 1950-54 and pariicularly in 1954, of 754 
eublic limited companies registered in Indi 
each with a paid-up capital of not less than R¥. 
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5 lakhs, and together accounting for two-thirds 


‘of the total paid-up capital of all public limited 


companies regigtered %n India except batnking, 
insurance and investment companies. According 
to the article, there was a_ sizeable rise in 
corporate profits and capital formation during 
1954, reflecting the distinct recovery in economic 
activity from the post-Korean recession. 

Income and Expenditure: Income from 
sales of the 751 companies, which had declined 
from Rs. 1,087 crores in 1951 to Rs. 962 crores 
in 1953, rose to Rs. 1026 crores in 1954. 
Correspondingly, manufacturing expenses which 
had failen from Rs. 756 crores to Rs. 590 crores, 
increased to Rs.636 crores. Salaries and wages 
went up continuously from Rs. 154 crores in 
1950 to Rs. 198 crores in 1954, Managing 
agents’ remuneration which had declined from 
Rs. 12.4 crores in 1951 to Rs. 10.4 crores in 
1953, recovered to Rs. 11.2 crores in 1954. 

Profits and Dividends: Profits before tax 
(bug after provision for depreciation), which had 
fallen sharply from Rs. 85 crores in 1951 to 
Rs. 55 crores in 1952, recovered to Rs. 66 crores 
in 1953 and Rs. 78 crores in 1954. A similar 
trend was evident in provision for taxation and 
retained and distributed profits. Provision for 
taxation accounted for slightly over two-fifths of 
profits before tax and for dividends accounted 
for slightly under two-thirds of profits after tax 
in 1954. The major portion of the increase in 
profits after tax during 1954 was retained. 
Profits before tax in 1954 was higher than in 
1953 in the majority of the principal industries. 
But they were lower in cotton textile, jute, 
sugar, paper and shipping groups. Vegetable 
oi] experienced losses. During the whole of the 
five year peYiod, 1950-54, profits amounted to 
Rs. 347 crores, which were disposed as undet : 
tax provision Rs. 142 crores, distribution to 
shareholders Rs. 130 crores and retention with- 
in business Rs. 75 crores. . 


The average rate of dividend on ordinary 
shares, which had fallen from 8.2 per cent in 
1951 to 7.2 per cent in 1952, recovered to 7.5 
per cent in 1953 and 8.3 per cent in 1954. The 
majority of the principal industries showed an 
imcrease in the rate in 1954, the outdtanding 
rise being in tea plantations. There was no 
change in iron and steel industry. Cement, 
paper, jute, vegetable oi] and shipping groups 
experienced a decline, which was, however, - due 
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to an increase in the paid-up capital, and not lo 
a decline in the amount of dividend, in cement 
and paper industries. 

The ratio of net profits (that is, retained 
and distributed profits) ¢o ner worth (that is, 
paid-up capital and free reserves), which had 
fallen sharply from 9.6 per cent in 1951 to 5.6 
per cent in 1952, rose io 6.8 per cent in 1953 
and 7.8 per cent in 1954, The movements i0 
the ratio of gross profits to iolal capital employed 
and to gross sales were similar to those in the 
above iwo ratios. Profits of individual indus- 
tries after tax as percentage of net worth reveal 
that in 1954 the tea industry earned the highest 
percentage of profit, being 30.6 per cent of the 
paid-up capital plus reserves (other than taxation 
and depreciation reserves) and balance of 
profit. Iron and steel indusiry comeg next with 
18.6 per cent, followed by other plantation indus- 
tries with 13 per cent, Matches 10.2 per cent 
and Cement 10.1 per cent, Sugar 9.3 and Paper 
6.3 per cent. 

Gross Capital Formation: The total gross 
capital formation of the 751 companies more than 
doubled from Rs. 49 crores in 1953 to Rs, 102 
crores iff 1954. Gross fixed assets formation 
accounted for Rs. 64 crores in 1954 (as compared 
to Rs. 48 crores in 1953), inventory accumulation 
for Rs. 10 crores (as against a liquidation of 
Rs. 14 crores) and receivables for Rs. 17 crores 


(as compared to Rs. 4 crores). Plant and 
machinery constituted nearly three-fourths of 
gross fixed assets formation. Increases in 


investment and cash were responsible for Rs, 5-6 
crores each. ‘The rise in inventories in 1954 was 
due almost entirely to finished goods and work- 
in-progress, while the fall in 1953 was duc 
mainly to raw materials. During the four-year 
period 1951-54 as a whole, the total gross capital 
formation amounted to Rs. 307 crores, of which 
fixed assets accounted for a little over 60 per 
cent and inventories for abou: 13 per cent. 

As regards the sources of funds, the chiel 
feature of 1954 was net borrowing from banks 
io the extent of Rs. 15 crores, as agains: net 
repayment of Rs. 7 crores in 1953, this being 
mainly due to the building up of inventories. 
Addtions to free reserves in 1954 were also 
higher at Rs. 15 crores. Depreciation provision 
and taxation reserves also contributed a larger 
volume of funds at Rs. 28 crores and Rs. 8 
crores, respeclively, in 1954 as against Rs. 24. 
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crores and Rs. 3 crores in 1953. New issues 
rose by Rs. 1 crores to Rs. 8.7 crores in 195-1. 
a decline in ordinary and preference shares being 
more than offset by an increase in debentures. 

| The total of gross assets of the 7ol 
companies as at the end of 1954 amounted to Re. 
1433 crores, as compared to Rs. 1136 crores 
at the end of 1950. Of this, over one-half 
comprise gross fixed assets (Rs. 743 crores) and 
over one-fifth inventories (Rs. 317 crores). Gro-s 
fixed assels rose by 34 per cent during the four- 
year peYiod 1951-54, while inventories increased 
by 14 per cent. Plant and machinery accounted 
for three-fifths of gross fixed assets. Finished 
goods and work-in-progress formed one-half olf 
inventories and raw materials about a quarter. 
Receivables constituted 11 per cen}, and invest- 
ments and cash 5 per cent each, of the total gross 


‘assets in 1954, 


As regards gross liabilities, net worltt 
constituted over ‘two-fifths of the total and 
comprised paid-up capital of Rs. 380 crores and 
reserves of Rs. 207 crores. Borrowings formec 
less than one-fifth of the total gross liabilities ane 
consisted mainly of bank loans (Rs. 101 crores}, 
trade credit (Rs. 55 crores), debeniures (Is. 
36 crores) and mortgages (Rs. 25 crores}. 
Depreciation amounted to Rs. 354 crores and 
taxation reserves to Rs. 77 crores, as compared 
with Rs. 253 crores and Rs. 58 crores, 
respeclively, at the end of 1950. 


The USA and Africa 
Africa is the third largest continent. 
Approximately 75 per cent of the land is either 
desert or grassy steppe with dense forest in equa- 
torial region. There are about 4,000,000 white 
population, mainly in South Africa. Seven 
hundred languages are spoken. It is a continent 
as wide as the Allantic, presenting almost every 
variety of climate and vegetation with vas, polen- 
tial resources. It is a rich continent where 
starvalion is widespread and millions own no pro- 
perty beyond the rags on their backs. Africa 
has been the victim of exploitation by the old 
imperial Powers, like, Britain, France, Belgium, 
Portugal and Spain. With the liberation of most 
of Asia, the importance of Africa as a source of 
profit, and cheap raw materials and as a strategix 
ase has grown considerably. There js an endless 


-qiiccession of mineral deposits of almost every 
-y4riety with copper, chrome, diamonds, gold, iron, 
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manganese, fin, uranium, etc. Africa produces 
98 per cent of the world diamonds, 80 per cent 
of the cobalt, 75 per cent of the sisal hemp, 70 
per cent of the palm oil, 70 per cent of the cocoa 
and chocolate, 60 per cent of the gold, 35 per 
cent of the phosphates, 30 per cent of the chrome 
and manganese, 20 per cent of the copper and 
15 per cent of the coffee. Africa naturally 
tempts the Imperialis; Powers to its shores for 
exploitation. 

Dr. W. E.-B. Dubois, the great American 
Negro scholar, says: “Having lost the chance 
tc exploit Asia, the West today is turning to an 
E. Dorado as great as the industrial revolution 
ever offered. And that is the new Africa of the 
20th century... And because of exploitation 
ot black labour on an increased and more pro- 
Stable scale, all Africa today is aflame . . .” 
John Gunther in his Inside Africa declares: 
“Africa js our Last Frontier. Much of Asia 
has been lost; Africa remains. Burt Africa lies 
open like a vacuum, and js almost perfectly 
defenceless—the richest prize on earth.” The 
U.S.A. intends to oust the Wes, European 
Powers from Africa, and then to take their place, 
gaining undivited control of the vast African raw 
material sources. 

In August 1956, the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the U.S. House of Representatives 
published a report of the Bolton Mission which 
made a tour of 24 African countries situated 
south jand east of the Sahara in the last quarter 
of 1955. The special study mission was headed 
by Congress woman Frances YP. Bolton. The 
U.S.A. has no colonies in Africa. Then why 
this Bolton mission was sent to study the situa- 
tion in that continent ? But colonies need not 
always be visible ones; there can be “invisible” 
colonial empire which js subject to the economic 
exploitation of the colonial Power. The invisible 
colonial empire of the USA _ is perhaps the 
biggest today in the world. The Wall Street 
exploits the peoples and natural resources of 
almost all of Latin America, 1a large number of 
countries in the Far East, South East Asia and 
the Middle East. The American monopoly 
capital has extended its power over these 
territories. In the opinion of the Bolton Mission, 
the USA must play a leading part in the Africa 
of the future. “If we do not, others will,” they 
point out. The Mission states: “The Unithd 
States, in its position of leadership in-the ffee 
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world, cannot sidestep its responsibility in the 
unfoldment of Arica.” 

The report of the Mission states that Africa 
is of great importance to the free world, 
especially perhaps to the United States. Her 
apparenily limitless raw! materials, almost all of 
them important to the USA, would seem to offer 
a useful exchange; for Africa is today becoming 
one of the greatest markets of the world not only 
for all the “thousand and one gadgeis we make 
for the easing of life, but for heavy industry as 
well. Surely this economic potential js one the 
United States cannot afford to overlook.” From 
July 1, 1945 to December 31, 1955, the United 
States granted $71,500,000 in subsidies to Africa, 
ihat is, only 0.15 per cent of the sum spent by 
the USA throughout the world during this 
period ($45,100 million). Since the Second 
World War, the USA has given African countries 
loans amouniing to $342.7 million or 2.12 per 
cent of the total foreign loans for this 
period ($16,140.5 million). The loans were 
made available chiefly through the Export-Import 
Privaie American investments rose from 
$150 million at the end of the Second World 
War to $664 million by the end of 1954. The 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development gave African countries loans 
totalling $259.7 millon from January 1, 1946 
to March 31, 1956, or 10.43 per cent of all its 
loans to various governmental agencies. More 
than half of all these loans went to the Union 
of South Africa. 

The Bolton Mission observes that the United 
States is particularly, interested in seeing that 
the colonial quesiion is solved peaceably because 
of its need for strategic military bases. All the 
colonial Powers of Africa are tied in with the 
Nor:h Atlantic Treaty Organization and the USA 
has most friendly relationships with all of them. 
In fact, through agreements signed with the 
Metropolitan Powers which control the African 
colonies, the United States has been granted 
extensive bases all over Africa and spent large 
sums of money in building landing fields, ports 
and other types of strategic bases. Notable 
among these bases are the jet fields in Morocco, 
Lybia and Liberia, and also weather observation 
stations in Eritrea. The Mission further states 
the United States is greatly interested in friendly 
relations with the Metropolitan Powers in so far 
as their ports in Africa are concerned in the 
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event that the Suez Canal might be closed. Such 
ports are Dakar, Monrovia, Abidjan, Lagos, 
Port Gentil, Luanda, Walvis Bay, Cape Town, 
Durban, Lourenco, Marques, Beira, Dares Salaam, 
Mombasa, Mogdishu, Aden and Djbouti. These 
ports are important not only for refuelling and 
naval supply, but also as interceptor and repair 
stations for submarines. 

The Bolton Mission states: “Should any 
nations in Africa have racial disorders, these 
might result in the loss of the use of these bases 
by the United States or other free Western forces. 
Tt is to the American inierest that the people in 
the areas where these bases are located have a 
peaceful Government friendly to the United 
States and its interests.” The United States 
interest in the settlement of the colonial problem 
slems also from the fact that strategic raw 
materials from Africa are vitally needed in the 
industrial machine. In fact, the raw materials 
from colonial Africa supply an importany segment 
of the United States requirements. These raw 
materials are uranium, cobalt, and industrial 
diamonds from the Belgian Congo; manganese 
from the Gold Coast and French Morocco; copper 
from the Federation of Rhodesia; uranium, 
chrome, vanadium and asbestos from South 
Africa; and imporiamr food such as cocoa from 
Gold Coast and Nigeria; palm oil from all of 
West Africa; coffee from West and East Africa; 
and tea from Nyasaland. Other _ strategic 
commodities are imported from the rest of the 
colonial areas in Africa. In line with the ever- 
increasing United States requirement for these 
commodities, the United States had made large 
grants and loans for the increasing development 
of deposits of minerals and extraction of raw 
materials. 


U.S. monopolies have already captured a 
considerable share of Africa’s natural resources 
of manganese and chrome ores, vanadium, cobalt, 
copper, zinc, bauxites and diamonds. The biggest 
American companies controlled by the Rocke- 
feller, Morgan, Mellon and other financial groups 
are laking part in ihe siruggle for the control 
of raw material sources in Africa. The Bolton 
Mission points our that the USA has certain 
general goals in Africa, namely, an interest in 
the evolution of Africa in a manner not inimical 
io the democratic type of government; the 
exclusion of influences unfriendly to the U.S. 
way of life; the hope of having access to the 
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rayq materials of that continent, especially to 
safeguard the minimum strategic meeds of the 
USA; to increase trade with all African countries 
and to exercise a moral leadership over Africa. 


Independent Ghana (Gold Coast) 


Gold Coast was the name given to the coast 
of Guinea in West Africa by pzoneers of trade 
and adventure of the fifteenth and sixicenth 
centuries who found gold to be in common use 
amongst the local inhabitants. The country 
comprises three district parts: the Colony, 
Ashanti and the Northern Territories, each with 
tts own history and characteristics, and  gra- 
dually brought under a single administration. 
Part of Togoland adjoiming the Gold Coast 
which had been placed under British adminis- 
tration in 4922 would also, as a result of a 
popular verdict in a referendum in May, 1936, 
the results of which were endorsed by the 
United Nations, form part of the State which 
from the daite of its independence on March 6, 
1957, would be called Ghana after the ancicnt 
African empire of that name. 


Ghana has an area of 91,843 square miles 
almost equal to that of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland and has a 
population of aboutt 4,620,000 of whom some 
18,000 are non-Africans. The first recorded 
English trading voyage took place in 1553. It 
was not until the twentieth century thait British 
rule was established throughout the present 
land and international boundaries defined. 

Gold Ceast is endowed with fertile lands 
and rich mineral] deposits. Its chief product 1s 
cocoa clescribed by Minister of Fiance, 
Gbeblemah as the “life blood of this country.” 
About 185,000 labourers are engaged on the 
production of cocoa. Gold Coast. is the world’s 
largest cocoa producer which constitute its 
chief export. Other agricultural products are 
palm oil and palm products, copra and coconut 
oil, coffee, grain and root crops. Timber anid 
t:mber products occupy third place in Goll 
Coast’s externa] trade. 

The country is very rich in mincrals 0 
that mining is only next in imvertance to cucod 
production in the country’s national econumy. 
‘Whe chief minerals are gold, diamonds, manga- 
mpse and bauxite. Gold Coast was the leading 
gtld producer in the U.K. dependencies and 
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in recent years yielded about 70 per cent of 
Br:tish colonial production. ; 

Industrialization ig still at a very early 
stage. 

The revenue of the country amounted to 
£80,568,000 in 1954-55 and expenditure te 
£79,860. 

A Legislative Council was formed as early 
as 1850 but it wag not until 1946 that thie 
Africans had a majority. In 1949, an all- 
Afzican committee was appointed under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Justice (now Sir Henley) 
Ccussey to draft a Constitution for the coun- 
try. The Constitution was mtroduced in 1954 
ani brought the people to the threshold of self- 
government. After some negotiation the British 
Gcvernment finally agreed in 1956 to grant 
Gcld Coast full independence within the 
Commonwealth on March 6, 1957. 

The independence of Gold Coast with that 
of Tunisia, Morocco and Sudan and _ the re- 
assertion of Egyptian sovereignty mark the 
beginning of a new era in Africa. The _ full 
significance of the emergence of a. new Africa 
on the world arena would be apparent only 
after some time but there can be no doubt 
about its revolutionary potentialities. The 
emergence of a New Asia has completely upset 
the traditional pattern of international politics. 
In view of ttheir vast natural resources which 
rave remained largely unexplored and the 
strategic situation, ithe impact of the newly 
imcependent African States is bound to he of 
far-reaching importance. 

As one of ithe peoples regaining indepen- 
dence after a long interval India cannot but 
welcome the re-emergence of the African 
peoples as independent nations. It is to be 
hoved that ithe new State of Ghana would have 
oportun:ty to develop her resources free from 
the crushing rivalries of the power-blocs. / | 


Malaya’s New Constitution 

After great initial resistance the British 
Gcvernment agreed in the Federation of 
Malaya Constitut onal Conference in January- 
February, 1956, to grant Malaya full self- 
sovernment, and independence within the 
Ccmmonwealth by August, 1957. Following the 
Ccnference the British Government appoint 
a Five-man Malaya Constitution Commissi 
in March, 1956. The members of the Com- 
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mission were drawn from the different Common- 
wealth countries. The Commission was headed 
by Lord Reid (U.K.), a Lord of Appeal ordi- 
nary. The other members were Sir Ivor Jen- 
nings, British constitutional expert; Sir William - 
McKell, former Governor-General of Australia, 
Shri B. Malik, former Chief Justice of, the 
Allahabad High Court, India; and Mr. Justice 
Abdul Hamid of the West Pakistan High 
Court. 

The 60,000-word report of the Commission 
was published in London in the third week of 
February, 1957. The Commission has recom- 
mended that under the proposed constitution 
the Federation’s Parliament should consist of a 
Yang-de-Pertuan Besar (Head of Staite), a 
Senate, and a Hotse of Representatives. The 
Head of State would be elected for five years 
from among the present Malayan princes, and 
the House of Representatives (consisting of 100 
members) would be wholly elected for a maxi- 
mum term of five years by single-member 
constituencies on a territorial basis. The Senate 
would consist of 33 members, 22 of whom would 
be elected by ithe Legislative Assemblies of the 
States comprising the Federation amd _ eleven 
nominated by the Head of State. 

Under the proposed constitution Malaya 
would be a Federation of the present princely 
States of Johore, Kedah, Kelantan, Negri 
Sembilan, Pahang, Perak, Perlis, Selangor, and 
Trengganu, together with the settlements of 
Malacca and Penang, which would become 
States immediately before Merdeka (Indepen- 
dence) Day.. 

Elections under the new Constitution will 


be held on January 1, 1959. 


Indonesia in Travail 

Since its inception, the Indonesian republic 
has almost constantly been plagued by inter- 
necine strife and various other political and 
economic troubles. The country’s aspiration for 
national unification remains unfulfilled pending 
the decision on the future of New Guinea. 
Meanwhile, various parts of the country with 
differing pol‘tical affiliations have put forward 
mutually conflicting claims for federalism and 
unitary State and so on. The situation has 
been more complicated by the participation of 
the Army in politics. Since the end of 1956 a 
revolt is on in Sumatra. Policy differences on 
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the attitude to the Sumatra revolt has led the 
three of the four parties in the Government’ to 


withdraw their support to the Central Govern-. 


ment and to the resignation of Dr. Mohammed 
Hatta, the Vice-President. Dr. Sastroamidjojo’s 
Government thus now remains more or less as 
a transitional government pending a political 
solution. ee, 


On February 21, President Sukarno of 
Indonesia put forward a new plan for ending 
the country’s political evils.. In a nationwide 
broadcast the President referred to the un- 
suitability of imported democracy of the West 
in Indonesia which had failed to represent the 
“true democracy in accordance with the ideals 
of the Indonesian people.” The instability of 
Governments in Indonesia over the past eleven 
years he ascribed to the faults of such imported 
democracy. Every Government in the past 
which had tried to cope with the evils of society 
had to waste parts of its energy fighting the 
opposition, The time was now ripe for Indonesia 
to establish “a new governmental system, new 
in every respect,” he said. 


Outlining his plan before a gathering oi 
party leaders and representatives of all sec- 
tions of Indonesian community numbering over 
900, the President called for the formation of 
a Cabinet representing all parties and a 
Nationa] Council. The Council, he said, would be 
composed of representatives of labourers, far- 
mers, intellectuals, national enterprises, Protes- 
tants, Catholics, Muslims, scholars and women, 
the 1945 (revolutionary) generation, the pro- 
vinces, Army, Navy and Air Force, the Attorney- 
General and senior Cabinet Ministers. 

The Communists, who formed the fourth 
largest political party in Indonesia and who 
had so long been excluded from participation 
would also be able to join the Government 
under the new plan. 


President Sukarno’s plan has been un- 
equivocally endorsed by the Communist Party. 
The ruling Nationalist Party has also announced 
- its approval of the President’s Plan. However, 
Mr. H. A. A. Achsien, parliamentary leader 
of the key Muslim Party, Nahdatul Ulema, 
Which holds enough seats in Parliament to 
swing the balance of power in favour of the 
Masjumi, has disapproved of the Presideni’s 
hew plan, 
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All-India Radio 

The functioning of the All-India Radio has 
become a subject of public comment in the 
context of the controversy arising out of the elec- 
tion broadcasts. The opposition leaderg wanted 
the Government to arrange for broadcast of 
party policies by the leaders of the different 


parties on the lines-followed by the British 


Broadcasting Corporation. The Government 
refused but suggested instead the summary 
broadcasts of the election manifestos of the 
national parties over the Radio. The opposition 
naturally declined this proposal. The Govern- 
ment, thereupon, declared that election speech: 
would not at all be broadeast over the radio 
“excepting where they make reference to 
important non-party subjects, national or inter- 
national.” The saving clause clearly provided a 
subterfuge for Congress propaganda and refer- 
ring to this the re-emergent Vigil writes that 
it provided an example “how a good rule can 
be made worthless or even fraudulent by the 
addition of an exception clause.” 

In an editorial article on February 46, the 
Vigtl which has resumed weekly publication 
since the 26th January, writes: “The loophole 
provided by the exception clause here is only 
too obvious and through this loophole govern- 
ment leaders’ election speeches are almost 
everyday finding an easy entry into A.-LR.’s 
broadcasts. A Minister interpolates an adminis- 
trative policy pronouncement into an election 
speech and it is broadcast by the A.-LR. Every 
reference by the Prime Minister to ithe Govern- 
ment’s attitufle on any aspect of the Kashmir 
issue, for example, is presumed to come under 
the category of ‘important non-parity subjects— 
national and international’, ” 

Who is to decide what is a non-party issue? 
the magazine asks and goes on to point out that. 
even Kashmir could not be regarded as a non- 
party issue in view of the widely differing 
evaluation of the manner in which the Govern- 
iment had handled the subject. It also refers to 
the fact that during the recent Suez war when 
British soldiers had been actually fighting in 
the field the Opposition leader in Britain had 
demanded of the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion equal facilities with the Prime Minister to 
ci{ticize and oppose the Government. Consider- 
i that most of the influential newspapers and 
news agencies were in the service of the Congress 
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for one reason or other the Vigil asks: “With 
al] these advantages so overwhelmingly on its 
side, why must the ruling party want to corrupt 
A.-LR.’s news broadeasts also for party ends?” 

If the Government leaders had “something 
really very important and urgent’ ito ‘annonce 
on any matter of genera] interest the device of 
issting ‘statements’ is always there, though 
even that, barring very exceptional cases will 
' be wrong during election time,” the Vigil con- 
cludes. 


Regional Languages and Gover nment 

While on the subject of radio broadcasts it 
t= also well to recall how the Government is 
implementing its avowed policy of encouraging 
the growth of regional languages, how such a 
policy is given shape by the All-India Radio. 
As our knowledge of the workings of the other 
centres of the All-India Rad'o is limited the 
comments are largely based on the programmes 
broadcast from Calcutta. . 

At the outset it should be noted that, the 
programme content of the broadeasts .of the 
Radio has greatly improved in recent times 
and ‘the authorities have shown examples of 
remarkable originality in one-or two instances. 
But there has also been ga simultaneous decline 
on other fronts. Many prominent artists are 
dissatisfied with the manner of working of the 
A.-LR. But the most noticeable deterioration 
has taken place in the broadcasts in the regional 
janguage—-in this case Bengali. The Calcutta 
stetion makes two broadcasts simultaneously. 
Formerly ai listener could, turning himself to 
ons or the other band, enjoy 4 continuous 
broadcast in Bengali while a simultaneous pro- 
gramme might also continue to be transmitiied 
in some other language. Considering the im- 
portance of Calcutta it was only fair that non- 
Bengali listeners should also get some scope for 
entertainment over the radio. As a matter, of 
fast, sizable programmes in Hindi, Oriya, Eng- 
lish were being broadcast by the radio regularly. 
Other Indian languages also found scope 
through the Calcutta Station from time to time. 
There was a well-considered balance in the 
linguistic content of the broadcasts and there 
was practically no complaint. . 

All this has, however, 
waolly aii the cost of the regional language. gIf 
one now tunes his wireless receiving set ‘in 
Caleutta for a Bengali programme—particularly 


changed now— 
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at, the evening time when only one has a little 
scope for relaxation—he is likely to be. dis- 
appointetd as often ag not. What the radio 
authorities have gained through this changeover 
if is more than we do seem to know. But the 
evidence is unmistakable that a great majority 
of the listeners in this state has a feeling of 
disgust for the radio. The radio authorities also 
must be receiving scores of letters of complaint 
as would appear from the frequency with which 
they recur in the weekly replies to listeners’ 
questions. The replies of the authorities as 
broadcast over the air are that the changes 
follow official policies at higher levels. 

The public would naturally lke to know 
whose formulation the new policy is as well as 
on what considerations it is based. They would 
also equally jike to know how the new policy 
of restricting broadcasts in regional languages 
can be regarded as fitting in with officially 
avowed policies of encouraging regional lan- 
guages. How is it that the linguistic mimorities 
in independent India cannot enjoy even those 
facilities which were available to them under 
an alien rule? Does it not call for a re-exami- 
nation of the bases of the present policies? 
Socialism and the Second Plan 


From Avadi to Indore—the Congress jour- 
ney has chiefly reflected in the change of its 
ideal from the “socialistic pattern of society”’ 
to “socialism”. A natural question is therefore: 
how far the Second Five-Year Plan initiated 
by ithe Congress leads the country to socialism? 

Discussing the socialist potentialities of 
the Second Five-Year Plan in the Economic 
Weekly Annual Number, which also contain a 
number of other articles on related issues, Prof. 
A. K., Das Gupta, the noted Indian economist, 
writes that “the broad facts are there to show 
that whatever the Plan may achieve—and its 
achievements are not to be ineonsicerable 
otherwise—it has very little of socialistic con- 
tent in it. This is not so much a commentary 
on the Plan as a reminder of the fact that there 
are conflicting values in a society ‘which it js 
hard to reconcile.” 

Socialism implies public ownership of pro- 
ductive resources and the liquidation of profit 
earners. Public -good is substituted for private 
profit as the-motive force and inequality of 
incomes is reduced. This can, however, be 
realised in stages and indeed the Second Plan 
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as a matter fact, heavily underlines ithis concept 
of a gradual realisation of socialism. 

Now what does the Plan set out as its aim? 
No doubt the proportion of investment has been 
perceptibly altered in favour of the public 
sector from 50:50 in the First Plan to 62:38 in 
the Second. “Yet considering tthe fact that this 
proportion refers only to new investments and 
does not take account of the existing capital, 
the privaite sector is still to play a dominant 
role in the economy. Existing industries are not 
to be nationalised. On the othcr hand, consider- 
able expansion ig contemplated in the private 
sector even in respect of baste industries, Tak- 
ing into account the fact that almost the entire 
investment in consumers’ goods industries is left 
ito the pr-vate sector, one would say that, social- 
ization of capital is still a far ery. If socialism 
ig your goal, you do not proceed by permitting 
the private sector not only to persist but also 
to expand,” Prof. Das Gupta writes. 

Similarly the prospect of a reduction of 
the inequality of incomes is also likely to 
remain largely unrealized. “Even if the un- 
covered gap of Rs. 400 crores is left out to be 
ultimately filled in by additional taxes, the Plan 
proposes to finance 50 per cent of the public 
investment by loans and deficit, neither of 
which can be said to conform to the canons of 
socialism. Deficit, finance, if it does anything, 
will raise prices and one should not expect that 
it will operate in favour of the relatively poor, 
unless adequate controls are exercised,” the 
noted economist writes. 

Israel and U.N. Sanctions 

The following special from the New York 
Times of February 21, shows how dependent 
Israel is on U.S. financial aid: ° 

“Washington, Feb. 20—~A stroke of President 
Eisenhower’s pen could bring virtual economic 
ruin to Israel. 

“The President, to back up any United 
Nations sanctions recommendation, merely would 
have to direct the Treasury Departmen’ to bar all 
dollar payments to Israel. Such payments al- 
ready are barred to Communis; China and North 
Korea under the Trading with the Enemy Act. 

Such an order would hurt virtually any 
country, bu: Israel probably most of all. The 
reason is that Israel relies for her economic sur- 
vival on “extraordinary” dollar payments—pay- 


ments made by the United States Government 
a 


del 


aud private citizens outside of normal trade, 

“Israel’s foreign trade is gravely out of 
balance. In 1955, for example, imports were 
$326,000,000 and exports only $86,000,000. Many 
of the imports are vital not only to Israel’s 
development but also to her economic life. They 
include, for example, most of her food and fucl. 

“Israel covers the giap in these ways: 

“Unied States Government aid—This in- 
cludes farm surplus sales for Israeli currency, 
and came to $45,000,000 in the last United Siates 
fiscal year. When the invasion to Egypt began 
Israel was discussing straight economic aid of 
$25,000,000, farm surplus deals totalling 
$30,000/000, and an Expori-[mport Bank loan 
of $75,000,000. These are jn suspension and 
Israel is to some extent already pinched. 

“German Reparations—These come to about 
$70,000,000 a year. West Germany, not a 
member of the United Nations, has indicaieJ 
these reparations will continue. 

“Sale of bonds in the United States—These 
amounted to $51,000,000 last year. If President 
Kisenhower should order a bar on dollar pay- 
nents to Israel these sales would stop. 

“The United Jewish Appeal—This supplies 
belween $60.000,000 and $100,000,000 a year. 
These remitarces too would be stopped by such 
a Presidential order. 

“Private capital investment—This 
between $10,000,000 and $25,000,000 
mos:ly from, the Uniled States. 

“Tourism-——This brings in abou; $5,000,009 
a year. United States tourists already have been 
siopped. 

“Under the Trading wilh the Enemy Ac) 
the President could impose almost any degree 
of economic sanctions he wanted. To the exten 
that foreign aid and tourism are in suspension, 
‘sanctions’ already have been impposed at a 
potential cost of $130,000,000. A United Nations 
General Assembly recommendation merely calling 
for a halt on all foreign aid to Israel would 
continue this suspension in effect, assuming the 
United States complied. 

“A United Nations call for total economic 
quarantine of Israel could lead, at least theorcti- 
cally, io invocation of a compleie payments ban, 
as with Communist ‘China and North Korea. 
This would cut off more than $100,000.000 from 
the U. S. A. and Israel giate bonds, plus what- 
ever private capital investment was planned, 


runs 
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“Finally, such a complete quaramine could 
invole a shut-off in trade. United States 
exporis to Israel came to $90,200,600 in 1955 
end :mports from Israel to $17,100,000. 

“The United Nations could, of course, start 
simply with ‘diplomatic’ sanctions, which would 
inesn withdrawal of recognition and diplomatic 
missions. If it moved to economic sanctions, it 
could be vague or specific. And finally, it could 
recorumend military sanctions, meaning armed 
force to push Isracl betind her borders.” 

Xey Factor in Middle East 

The Vew York Times of February 17, gives 
the following summary of the situation in the 
Miid’e East Asia at that time: 

‘These are the essentials of the situation m 
the “Aiddle East, 112 days after the invasion of 
Roy. 

“Israel remains in ‘wo areas overrun by her 
armies, demanding security guarantees as the 
price of withdrawal. 

“The U. N. Emergency Force is deployed 
across the Sinai peninsula from Suez to ihe 
vsraeli lines. 

“Keypt again holds the canal and seems 
arepared to use thai fact as a lever agains; Israel. 

“The U. S. and U. S. S. R. are locked 
in a great struggle for leadership and influence 
in tae Middle East—a struggle that crysialized 
with the collapse of Britain’s position in the 
rezien and that hinges largely on what course the 
Araks pursue. 

“TIn'o this intricate picture the U.S. last 
weel: moved with a caution that reflected the 
delicacy of its effort to assert inflwence in the 
Ezyot-Israeli conflict withouy giving offense to 
the Arabs. 

“At the same time Moscow mounted a 
ecutter offensive against the Eisenhower Doctrine 
fcr the Middle East. It was plain that this 
broad struggle would be long and bitter—a mark 
of the reviving cold war. 

“The Egeyptian-Israelj dispute centers on 
two tiny specks of land—the Gaza Strip and 
Sha>m el Sheikh—-occupied by Israel since the 
first days of, the November attack on Egypt. 
Ezypt and the U.N. General Assembly have re- 
pea'edly demanded Israel’s unconditional] with- 
drayval. Israel has demanded as a price for 
withdrawal, assurances that Egypt will refrain 
from (1) border raids based on Gaza; (2) a 
klockade, based on Sharm el Sheikh, of the Gulf 
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of Aqaba connecting the Red Sea with the Israeli 
port of Elath. 

“For the U.S., ihe dispute involves a cruel 
dilemma. Egypl’s case commands the support of 
the nations Washington is most eager to woo— 
the Arab-Asian bloc, But this country’s closest 
allies—Britain and France-—share with Israel 
grievances agains: Egypt’s Nasser Government. 

“For weeks, Washingion has been trying to 
stave off a direc: tes: at the U.N. To that end 
the U.S. has negotiated ceaselessly behind the 
scenes. I: has calld on Israel to withdraw and 
on Egypt to give guarantees. It has advanced 
proposals leaving the key decision up to Secretary 
General Dag Hammarskjold. It has offered 
resclutions framed in what appeared to be 
deliberately ambiguous terms, ‘One, passed two 
weeks ago, was so vague that the vote found 
Egypt and Israel on the same side—abstention.” 


Gromyko for Shepilov 

The following editorial in the New York 
Times of February 17, shows what a large sec- 
tion of the U.S. press consider what this shift 
indicates: | jal fay 

“Under the Russian system, Narkomindel 
(she Foreign Ministry) plays a largely technical 
role. Major policy decisions are made by the 
topmost leaders of the party, then relayed to the 
Foreign Minister. ‘This appointment means 
very little to me,’ Maxim Litvinov, Soviet - 
Russia’s second Foreign Minister, once lamented. 
‘{ know that ‘Koba (Stalin) will be making all 
the decisions. * * * T don’r even know what 
line to take in conversations,’ 


“Neveriheless, switches at the head of the 
Foreign Ministery can symbolize policy changes. 
Molotov’s replacement of Litvinov in March, 1939, 
for example, opened the way to the reversal of 
policy culminating in the WNazi-Sovier pact in 
August of that year. Last Friday Moscow made 
known another switch in the office of Foreign 
Minister by this announcement : 

““The U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet Presidium 
has relieved Shepilov of the duties of U.S.S.R. 
Foreign Minister in conNection wiih other work. 
[it] has appointed Gromyko U.S.S.R. Foreign 
Minister .’ 

“The two men involved in ihe change 
provided a_ striking contrast in personality, 
experience and outlook. 

“Dmiiri. Shepilov, 51, handsome and out- 
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going, is a propaganda expert, member of 
Khrushchev’s party secretariat, and former editor 
of Pravda. His first public ventures in foreign 
affairs paved the way for the arms deal with 
Egypt in September, 1955, and for the Soviet- 
Yugoslav reconciliation in the spring of las: 
year. He replaced Molotov as Foreign Minister 
last June. 

“Andras Gromyko, 48, dour and_ tight- 
lipped, is a career diplomat who worked his way 
up under Stalin and Molotov during the bitterest 
days of the cold war. Before returning to 
Moscow in 1953 as Deputy Foreign Minis‘er, he 
had served as Ambassador to the U.S. and 
Britain and as chief Soviet delegate at ihe U.N. 
There he became known for often saying ‘Nye’ 
and sometimes ‘taking ja walk’.” 


Military Aid to Pakistan 


We give below the news report of Pandit 
Nehru’s speech at Hyderabad on February 22: 

“Prime Minister Nehru today declared yhat 
United States military aid to Pakistan and Britain’s 
continuing support of Pakistan on ihe two-nation 
theory could lead to a dangerous situation and 
bring conflict in its wake. 

“Shri Nehru, who was addressing ever two 
lakhs of people here a; the Fa‘eh Maidan gaid, 
‘We have to remain fully prepared to meet any 
challenge to our freedom or any efforts to revert 
the course of history. Our Army is quile strong. 
We have weapons too and these weapons will 
be used when the time comes to use them to 
defend ourselves, But more importan: than this 
is to develop unity of hearts and to bring about 
an emotional integration of the people.’ 


“The Prime Minister devoted a considerable 
part of his 100-minute speech to Britain’s 
‘strange’ attitude towards free India and the flow 
of military aid in‘o ‘irresponsible hands,’ 

“Shri Nehru said that the Kashmir question 
acquired a special] importance in ihe context of 
this U.S. millitary aid to Pakistan and Britain’s 
‘old aititude’ to India’s freedom,’ 

“The Prime Minister asked the people to 
remain prepared to meet any danger tha: might 
arise and said, ‘We can prepare ourselves fully 
by not getting per:urbed and at the same time 
developing unity among the people of India,’ 

“Shri Nehru reiterated ‘that India in no 


circumsiances would allow foreign troops to step 
on her soil. 
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“He denounced military pacts and military 
aid and said that these had increased the danger 
of war. 

“Shri Nehru said that ‘leaders of Pakis‘an’ 
had openly stated that the military aid, including 
atomic weapons, received from ihe U.S. would 
be used against India. 

“‘¥ do not understand,’ Shri Nehru said, 
‘with what intention, these arms are beitg sent 
to Pakistan. Is it to mainiain peace in Asia ? 
I have not understood fully these new ways of 
keeping peace.’ 


“The Prime Minister said that the U.S. 
Governmen; had assured India tha; the military 
aid being sent to Pakistan would noy be against 
India. ‘We do not doubt ihe genuineness .of ihis 
assurance of the U.S. Government. We have 
respect for the United States which is a great 
country. We have friendship with them, But 
I wan: to ask, who is going to check whether the 
military aid sent to Pakistan is at any time used 
agains; India or not ? Would this investigation 
be started afier it was used ?’ 

* “Shri Nehru declared that wherever this 
method (of giving military aid) had been 
followed, conflict and war had come in its wake. 
‘Wiar cannot be prevented by warlike means.’ 


“Shri Nehru said that Plakistan was an 
independent coun:ry and had a right to receive 
milltary aid from the U.S. ‘Whar right have I 
to tell Pakislan what to do or what noz :o do? 
But I have certainly a right to say that ihe result 
of this wil] be, what dangers arise from such a 
step and whlat we have to do to meet any 
coniingenry flowing from these dangers.’ 

“Shri Nehru said that this military aid 
to Pakistan had caused India anxiely and had 
forced her to divert funds for strengthening her 
armed forces, ‘We did not like to do it but we 
were forced to do it. We are busy in building 
up our country and removing poverty from our 
midst. But this military aid to Pakistan has 
forced us to tighten our belts and stop seme of 
cur nation-building works to divert funds fo- 
buying armaments.’ 


“Britain, Shri Nehru said, had encouraged 
ihe propagation of the copcept of the ywo-nation 
theory in India in pre-independence days. The 
Britlsh Governmen: did it to weaken jhe nationalis, 
nyovement and sow disunity. India ultimately 
accepied partition because ‘we were tired of 
internecine conflict engineered by the British. I, 
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however, want io make it quite clear that we 
accented partition nor on the basis of the iwo- 
nation theory but on the basis of a political 
setlement. The issue was decided mainly in the 
Legislatures of Punjab and Bengal in undivided 
India. This was done through voting. Whether 
i; was done rightly or wrongly is a different 
matier. I do not go into it’ 


“Shri Nehru said thay the Idaders of 
Pakistan took no part in the freedom movement 
of Indla. They were with the Brilish and that 
was one reason why Britain. was today so friendly 
and near to Pakistan. In this freedom movement, 
che people of Kashmir had close connections with 
the Indian freedom, movement. 


“(The people of Kilashmir, the majority ot 
whom are Muslims, had repudiated the two- 
ration theory all along. The Hindus and 
Muslims of Kashmir have many common bonds 
end they opposed this two-mation concept.’ 

“He said that it was very strange indeed that 
even after 10 years of India’s freedom, Britain 
should still support this two-nation concept. . 

“Pakistan, Shri Nehru said, had ialways 
been a great supporter of the two-nation theory 
bu: what was odd -was that this theory was 
sometimes also supported ‘in subdued language 
by certain foreign countries, particularly Britain.’ 


“The Prime Minister said that it was really 
strange that Britain should try to adop; the old 
taciics of pre-independence days and support this 
two-nation theory and try to revive the old 
conflict. “Were these Jast 10 years after 
freedom a dream that Britain should today again 
herp on the jwo-nation theory and place this old 
conflict before us, as if nothing had happened in 
al’ these years ?’ he iasked. 

“Shri Nehru added amidst cheers, ‘We will 
never accept this two-nation theory whatever 
might be the consequences.’ 

“Shri Nehru said, ‘I do mot wish to say 
anything abou: the leaders of Pakistan. They 
are leaders of a big country. But I will say with 
al respect that when India, and Pakistan was 
also included in it then, was in the throes of the 
fredom movement, these leaders of Pakistan 
did not take part in this freedom movement. Not 
enly this, these leaders to some extent opposed 
it. Our rulers at that time, the British, supported 
these leaders of Pakistan. This was done wifen 
cur country was thirsting for freedom. It is, 
therefore, understandable that Britain has closer 
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relations with jPakistan because of this old 
association,’ 


“Shri Nehru said, ‘This is understandable 
but I thought that the world had changed a 


little during all these years @nd i had started _ 


thinking in a new way on these questions, So 
J was deeply pained to know; that people in 
England, not all people but people generally, 
should ‘continue to think on these matiers in the 
same old way as was ihe case before India’s 
freedom.’ 

“He added, “It appears that India’s going 
out of possession of Britain has caused a severe 
blow to their hearis,’ 

“The Prime Minister said amdist prolonged 
cheers that nobody could reverse the course of 
history. ‘If, however, any effort is made to bring 
about a reversal of history, then storms will arise. 
So this Kashmir question is important. But muca 
more important than this are the things behind 
it,’ 

“The Prime Minister said. ‘I do not want 
that you or anyone in India should get perturbed 
over this matter. But I do want you to realise 
that it is ia complicated matter and there are 
dangers inherent in it.’ 

“Apart from this, we have to consider the 
flow of most modern weapons into Pakistan. 
Pakis:ani Army officers have openly stated that 
they have got atomic wéapons also, They are 
nor atom bombs but atomic artillery which could 
fire small atomic bombs. It is really very strange 
that these weapons are being sent to Pakistan.’ 

“He said, ‘With what intention are these 
weapons being sent to Pakistan? Are they being 
sen: to ensure peace in Asia? I have not under- 
stood fully these new ways of keeping peace,’ he 
said.” 

The Soviet Veto 

We reproduce from the New York Times of 
February 19, a report on the Security Council 
moves on ithe Kashmir question, prior to the 
actual Soviet veto. It shows the actual position 
of the resolution: 

“United Nations, N.Y., February 18—The 
Security Council postponed a vote on the Kashmir 


problem today after it had been learned that — 


the Soviet Union intended to veto a resolution 
sponsored by the United States and three other 
nations. 

“The postponement, until 10-30 A.M. 
Wednesday, was made ostensibly because V. K. 
Krishna Menon, head of thé Indian delegation, 
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was ill and unable to deliver wha: was said to 
be ‘a very important statement.’ 

“The Soviet threat of a veto was not made 
directly, bur was filtered down to the delegations 
concerned through talks in the corridors. On 
the Counci] floor, Arkady A. Sobolev, head of 
the Sovie: delegation, said that the resolution 
sponsored by the United States, Britain, Australia 
azd Cuba raised and artificial ‘hullabaloo’ and 
that his delegation would oppose it as it stood. 


“The resolution asks that the Council 
President, Gunnar V. Jarring of Sweden, go to 
India and Pakistan to try to work out a solution 
of the Kashmir problem, Mr. Jarring’s primary 


concern would be the demilitarization of the 
disputed mountainous state. The resolution 
suggests that he keep in, mind a Pakistani 


proposal yo send a United Nations force to replace 
Pakistani and Indian forces there. 


Mr. Sobolev offered some amendments that 
would remove any mention of a United Nations 
force, as well as any reference to a plebiscite. 
The United Nations has been attempting to 
arrange a‘plebisci:e for the last nine years. India 
contends there is no longer a need for such a 
vote, 


“Although Mr. Sobolev’s statement that he 
would ‘oppose’ the resolution indicated a veto, 
some delegations remained uncertain. The Soviet 
Union abstained January 23 when the Council 
adopted an earlier ‘holding’ resolution. However, 
word was passed around that the Russians meant 
just what they said. 

“Indian circles here were upset over the 
development. It was reported that during the 
last few days they had been asking she Soviet 
delegation no; to use the veto. The Russians 
were told that India had no intention of comply- 
ing with the resolution anyway, it is understood. 


“India’s discontent is based on_ several 
reasons, among them the fact tha: Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal] Nehru is campaigning for the Indian 
general elections, to be held in the first half of 
March. Communists in India are in opposition 
to Mr. Nehru’s Congress party and it would be 
embarrassing for him to have them say the 
Sovier Union had pulled India’s chesinu's out of 
the United Nations fire. 


“What may be other reasons for India’s 
feelings on the matter were indicated by Malik 
¥iroz Khan Noon, Foreign Minister of Pakistan. 
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Mr. Noon told the Council that Pakistan would 
welcome the resolution. 

“Pakistan evidently holds no strong hopes 
for the resolution and recognizes tha; if India 
refused to co-operate it would be of little practical 
value. Mr. Noon said he would ‘welcome’ a 
Soviet veo, if only because it would show the 
Americen public ‘who are Mr. Nehru’s only 
friends,’ ”’ 


Resolution on Kashmir 


We append below the text of ithe last 
Security Council resolution: 

“The following is the text of the second 
resolution submiited to the Security Council on 
Kashmir by Britain, United S'ates, Cuba and 
Australia, 

“The security council recalling its resolution 
of January 24, 1957, its previous resoluions 
and the resolutions of the United Nations 
Commission for India and Pakistan on the India- 
Pakistan Question : 

“(1) requests the President of the Security 
Council, the representative of Sweden, to examine 
with the Governments of India and Pakisian aty 
proposals which, in his opinion, are likely to 
contribute «towards the set'lement of the 
dispute, having regard to the previous resolutions 
of tne Securiity Council and of tne United 
Nations Commission for Indja and Pakistan to 
visit the sub-continent for this purpose; and to 
report to the Security (Council not later ihan 
April 15, 1957. 

“(2) invites the Goverment of India and 
Pakistan to, co-operate with him in the prefor- 
mance of these functions; and 

(3) requests the Secretary General and the 
United Nations representative for India and 
Pakistan to render such assis:ance as he may 
request,” 


Pakistan Methods 


The following news-item illustrates the 
principles on which Pakistan relies in her al- 
tempt to prejudice the world against India. It 
also is a measures of American gullibility : 

“The United Press of America expressing 
regret for the supply of news pic:ure purported 
to show the exodus of ‘Kashmir Muslims to 


, Pakistan say shat the picture in question wis 


sent to Karachi Bureau of the UPA by the 
Directorate of (Publications of the Pakistan 
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Ministry of Kashmir Affairs. There was nothing 
in the accompanying caption and in the pic.ure 
itself to indicate what the picture was amy- 
thing but spot material. Thus the photograph 
was accepted in good faith and the unfortunate 
mistaxe was not a deliberate move on the part of 
the UPA to harm India’s in‘eres:. 

“Mr. John Hlavacek, Regional Manager of 
the U.P.A., issued the following statement in 
De.hi today : 

“ ‘The Indian press has carried in full the 
apolozy from the Washingion Post on the news- 
picure supplied by the American United Press 
wh.ck purported to show the exodus of Kashmir! 
Muslims to Pakis‘an. 

* “Although the American United Press 
accsp:s' responsibility for the unforiunate mistake, 
the United Press of America feels that a full 
explanation is necessary to remove any impression 
tha: ‘his was a deliberate move on the pirt of 
American United Press to harm India’s interest. 


“The picture in question was sent to the 
Karacai Bureau of the United Press of America 
by the Directorate of Publications of the Plakistan 
Minisry for Kashmir Affairs. Although the 
Miristry for Kashmir Affairs now, admits the 
pictures were taken in 1947, there was nothing 
in the original accompanying caption material 
and in the picture itself to indicate that 
the p.cture was anythmg bur spot materjal, and 
ii wad included in the American United Press 
picuur2 service as such, . 

“Tt is the customary practice for United 
Press of America to receive pholos from a 
mumber of sources, Government and otherwise. 
In this case also our Karachi Bureau accepted 
the pholograph in good faith. 

“*However, the United Press of America 
alread has sent iits sincere regreis to the Govern- 
mert of India for the unintentional damage 
causec_ by the publication of the picture. The 
Uniec Press of America also wishes to express 
its Legzer to the Indian public. 


“ The American United Press is an indepen- 
deni ergjanization, not owned or controlled by 
any Governmen; or the newspapers of any one 
ecuntry. The American United Press gives 
service with favour to clients all over the world 
or en equal basis. 

“Indian editors well know the role th 
United Press of America played in aiding the 
Indian independence movement by bringing to 
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India an independent news report. The American 
United Press is proud of its record and deplores 
anything thiat reflects upon its integrity.’ ” 


Cinema in Education 


The New York Times of February 15 pub- 
lished the following account of how the cinema 
is being harnessed to actual schoo] education. 
Our adult education and technica] educational 
sections may well take this pointer: 

A complete course in high-schoo] physics is 
being put on motion-picture film, in sound and 
color. : 

This is believed to be the firs; full-year 
course in this country to be made available on 
film. It is being financed by a $500,000 grant 
from the Ford Foundation Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, 

The project is designed to help schools that 
lack science teachers. For some time school 
administrators have complained that they have , 
been unable to get enough chemisiry or physics 
teathers, Many srhools do not offer physics 
because they cannot get instructors. 

The course will consist of eighty-one hours 
of films, divided into 162 half-hour classes, The 
first half of the course has been completed; the 
rest will be ready by June 1. 

More than 500,000 feet of color film will be 
used to photograph the course in a multiple- 
camera set-up in a Pittsburgh studio-classroom;- 
The complete course will consist of more than 
160,000 feet of film, | 


Controversy Over Contract 


Recently there arose a fierce controversy 
in Calcutta Corporation over the granting of a 
contract for laying 72 ins. pipeline between 
Tallah and Palta designed to augment the sup- 
ply of drinking water in tthe city of Calcutta. 
Estimated to cost, Rs. 2.19 crores, this was the 
biggest development scheme undertaken by the 
Corporation in many years. The Water Supply 
Committee of :the Corporation recommend the 
work of pipe-laymg to be entrusted to a Bom- 
bay firm and the Corporation in a meeting on 
February 8 endorsed: the recommendation of 
the committee by 34 votes to 32, the Mayor 
and the Deputy Mayor also voting in favour. 

Before the proposal could thug be passed 
there was a prolonged debate in which some 
members of the official Congress Party even 
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found themselves opposing their own Party 
within the Corporation. 

The main critic of the measure was an 

_Otticial member, Shri 8. K. Gupta, I.C.8., 
Chairman of the City Improvement Trust. As 
the points he made seemed very pertinent we 
reproduce them substantially below as reported 
in the Statesman, February 9, 1957: 

“The day’s severe criticism of the Water 
Supply Comm'tee’s proppsal,” the repior; says, 
“came from Mr. Gupta when he spoke in sup- 
port of his amendment. He agreed with the 
Committee that the Tallah-Palta mam was a 
matter of such vital importance to rate-payers 
that nothing should. be done to delay or defer 
it on frivolous grounds. At the same time, he 
added, if some legal formalities had been omit- 
ted or if the matter was doubtful, they could 
not simply shut thelr eyes to them and _ go 

, ahead. Three such omissions had been pointed 

‘ out by the Chief Accountant of the Corporation. 
These were ithat the financial provision for the 
estimated cost of the project was lacking; the 
size of the pipe having been increased from 
60 ins. lo 72 ins., Government sanction should 
be obtained for the deviation; and that since 
the estimate was likely to exceed the present 
calculations, further provision of funds and 
sanction of the Government for the increased 
expenditure was necessary. 

“The first point had been met by the 
Finance Committee which had agreed to provide 

fe, loan of Rs. 1.5 crores in the next year’s 


budget. As regards the second, the Chief 
Engineer did not consider the deviation as 
material. But as for the third the officer had 


promptly reduced the supervision charges from 
the usual 5 per cent to 1 per cent and the cost 
of land aicquisition from Rs. 15 lakhs to Rs. 3 
lakhs in order to keep the estimate within the 
sanctioned amount. Even assuming that very 
little land would have tto be acquired, it had to 
be explained why the cost for it was assessed 
so high in the first instance. He suggested thalt 
immediate sanction of the Government should 
“be asked for tto the deviation of the approved 
specification and to the increase in the esti- 
mated cost, if any. a : 

“One, said Mr. Gupta, who went through 
the proceedings of the Water Supply Committee, 
could never overlook the vacillation shown by 
it, In December, 1956, it decided in favour of 
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Sur Iron and Steel by a majority of five to two 
irrespective of party affiliation. Within two 
days of this resolution an associate member 
filed a rescinding motion and on January 10, 
1957, the Committee reversed its previous 
decision. 

“That the dice was heavily loaded in 
favour of the Bombay firm, from the begin- 
ning,” said Mr. Gupta, “is clear from the 
papers circulated, and one cannot help feeling 
that the officers of the Engineering Department 
and some members of the Standing Committce 
have been vying with one another in making 
the path easy for Structural Engineers and difii- 
cult for others. 

“The tender was originally called on Octo- 
ber 8, 1955, and the box was opened on 
February 14, 1956, before which no one is sup- 
posed to know who are the parties who have 
submitted tenders. Why then was it assumed 
in October, 1955, when the general conditions 
and specifications were finalized that the ten- 
derer would be an outsider who would have to 
set up ai factory at Palta and need a site free 
of charge? Why did the Deputy Chairman of 
the Water Supply Committee visit the factory 
of Structural Engineers in Bombay in Decem- 
ber, 1954? The information was that ithe Engi- 
neering Adviser to the Corporation also visited 
the factory at the same time. Was it scientific 
curiosity or was contact already established 
with the firm in anticipation of this contract? 
Why were the M.S. plates received in Novem- 
ber-December, 1956, immediately transferred to 
Palta? It could be done only on the assumption 
‘than the acceptance of the tender of Structural 
Engineers was a foregone conclusion, even 
though there were two other tenderers whose 
workshops were in Caleutta? 

“In the discussions at the Committee stage, 
the ‘extra consideration’ given to Structural 
Engineers by some Councillors was in strange 
contrast with the summary dismissal of the 
cases of others. I 

“Explaining his reasons why the tender of 
Sur Iron and Steel should be preferred to that 
of Structural Engineers, Mr. Gupta said that 
it was to their interest to break the monopoly 
and encourage the growth of competition in 
this particular line of work. Secondly, the effi- 
cency of Structura] Engineers was not as great 
as was reported and the advantage which they 
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had over the Calcutta firm on the ground of 
experience in pipe fabrication was now neutral- 
ized by the powerful combination of. Kuljian 
Corporation and Sur Iron and Steel. Thirdly, 
that the so-called economy derived from the 
tender of Structural Engineers was a myth 
becatse the amendment to one of the clauses of 
ihe contyac; subsequently introduced mane this 
economy perfectly illusory. 


“Structural Engineers had experience of the 
first part of the work—fabrication of pipes— 
which accounted for less than half the cost of 
the project. They did not do much trench dig- 
g'ng in Bombay. But in the case of the Tallah- 
Palta main the entire 14 miles would be under- 
ground. In the matter of cathodic protection of 
the pipeline they were as completely innocent 
es enybody. The proposed to entrust this 
work to another firm which existed on paper 
and had not done any such work before. The 
firm would, therefore, have to depend on a 
London firm.” = 


Replying ito the debate Shri J. L. Saha, 
Chairman of the Water Supply Committee, said 
that M's, Structural Engineers were given the 
contract because they had actually carried out 
similar work and their rates were ‘economical. 
He said that Shri S. K. Gupta had tried only 
to create a bias in the House so ithat these 
tenders were rejected or at least the contract 
went to M|s. Sur Iron and Steel. The Corpora- 
ition by sanctioning the purchase of stee] plates 
for the pipe line in advance had gained some 
economic advantage, and when these started 
arrivirg, he had asked the Commissioner to stack 
them in the Central Municipal Workshops at 
Tallah. It was a matter of regret that Shri 
Gupta saw “motives” behind everything the 
departments had done. 


We find it rather gurprising that the Chair- 
man of the Improvement Trust of Calcutta 
should think that the fabrication of the pipes 
was a minor question compared to the laying, 
and that he should not be aware that the 
Kuljian Corporation was only a consultant and 
supervisory firm and not structural engineers. 


Unity mn India 
Pandit Nehru seems to be well aware - of 
the dissensions amongst our nationals, as the 


following news report of his speech at Jubbul- 
OF xerantA Rust hia 


naw, an Hahkrtioarr maAinata 
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judgment on ithe causitive factors is still far out 
from reality: 

“Prime Minster Nehru who stressed in his 
speeches during his election tour of six States the 


vital need of forging real unity in India made a_ 


persona] reference at his election meeting here 
late last night. 

“Shri Nehru, who spoke with grea; feeling 
and emotion, said: ‘Forgive me for talking to 
you about myself. { am capable of work and 
perhaps have a litile intelligence. It is nothing 
extraordinary. Bu; for the last thirty or forty 
years I have come in touch with the people of 
India and the people have given me their 
affection and love, given me their confidence. 
So I became Prime Minister. 

“‘Bu; I am something more than the Prime 
Minister because I enjoy the affection of the 
people of India. This affection is my strength 
and it is for this réason thay I am more agile for 
my age for I have no doub; that this vigour 
comes from your love and affection, 

““T hinve been in touch with the people of 
India for thirty years before independence and 
Il too became a symbol] of the unity of India. 

“There is nothing special in me but the 
effect of my work before independence enables 
me io serve India better today. Perhaps I can 
serve India a little more than others because of 
this past association and comradeship with the 
people of Indiz. 

“‘t do not know what might happen after- 


—™ 


; 


wards when other people will be in my place+ 


who have not belonged to the Gandhi Yug 
(epoch). 

“*They will not enjoy this advantage. So 
I am anxious that in the next five or ten years, 
the country settles down firmly on the path of 
progress and advancement, and that the advantage 
enjoyed by my generation may be fully utilised 
in the service of India.’ 

“Shri Nehru referred to the forces which 
created disunity in India and said: ‘We have 
many problems, pilitical, social, and economic 
but the basic problem is whether we 
are a nation or not? Our 
geographically. But are we one emotionally ? 
Are we bound together with emotional ties. or 
not? There are unforiunately factors which are 
enemies of our nationalism. They are commu- 
nalism and oasteism and other things which 
separate our people. We have to fight them 
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country is one- 


INDIA’S CURRENT ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
By ARTHUR A. WICHMANN, 
Depariment of Econcknics, University of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas 


INTRODUCTION 


[Tbe following paper by Professor Arthur A. 
Wichmann, Department of Economics, University of 
Wichita, Wichita, Kansas, was read at the luncheon 
session Of the Fifth Annual Conference on Asian 
Affairs at the University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan- 
sas, theld on October 12-13, 1956, under the chairman- 
ship of the present writer. Professor Wichmann’s 
careful analysis of the Second Five-Year Plan should 
be of special interest to readers in India. The paper 
sets forth the considered, scholarly judgment of a 
friend of India. The slightly pessimistic note in Mr. 
Wichmann’s paper concerning India’s ability to make 
good its blueprint of the Second Five-Year Plan is 
understandable when viewed objectively. But scholars 
do not make room for the intangible quality, the 
determination and dedication of a people. I am quite 
sure, Just as India fulfilled her First Five-Year Plan 
magnificently, so will she be able to fulfil the Second 
Five-Year Plan. In addition to the will of the people 
of India, one may count upon another intangible asset, 
namely, the concern of the American people and the 
American Government to help India realize her blue- 
print within the framework of democratic processes. 
Hence I do not subscribe to Professor Wichmann’s 
pessimistic note, but it seems to me that the readers 
in India should benefit from his. objective analysis. 
—Dr. Haridas T. Muzumdar, Professor of Sociology, 
Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa.] | 


India’s current economic problems are not 
unique to the sub-con'jnent. All under-developed 
areas commonly share these problems. India is 
unique, however, with respect to ihe value system 
she has adopted as a frame-work within whica 
her economic problems have been and are to 
be handled. As is commonly known, India’s 
leaders have chosen to adhere to democratic ideas 
in their struggle for economic development. In 
China, on the other hand, totalitarian, methods 
are being utilised in the quest for economic 
development. Throughout the rest cf the world 


It seems reascnable to assume that if India’s 
method is more successful than China’s, other 
under-developed nalions will prefer to follcw the 
Indian blue-print in tackling the problems of 
economic development. A corollary would then 
seem to be a closer alliance of the under-deve- 
loped regions with the Western Powers as well 
as an jmcreasing tendency on the part of the 
under-developed areas to identify themselves with 
ihe aims of the Western world. The opposite 
seems likely, if not inevitable, should India’s 
experiment fail and China’s succeed. The signi- 
ficance of the latier for the West in the event of 
the complete degeneration of iniernational rela- 
tions should be obvious to all. 

NATURE AND DETERMINANTS OF ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 
Definitions . 

An appreciation of India’s current econumic 
problems necessitates some knowledge of the 
nature and determinants of economic develup- 
ment generally. Though it is a bit hazardous to 
suggest that economists, or clher social scienlists 
for that matter, can agree completely upon any- 
thing, it is highly probable that most economists 
would equate economic development with a 
persistent rise in per capita. rea] income.’ 
Certainly “the Government of India Planning 
Commission has discussed economic development 
in terms which indicate unmistakably that it 
subscribes te the definition of economic develop- 
ment just presented.” Key factors in or deter- 
minanis of ecénomic development_are/population, 


leaders and citizens of the under-developed fhatural resources, Aapital formation, and /echno- 


countries are carefully observing both India and 
China and are eagerly awaiting quantitative 
data which may permit a comparative study of 
the rates and absolute levels of economic deve- 
lopment achieved under the two different 
‘approaches to the problem. Interest in the 
relative levels of economic development and the 
speed with which these levels are attained is not 
confined, it should be noted, to-the under- 
developed countries. The entire Wesiern world 
is, or at least should he, vitally interested jn the 
economic experiments“currently being conducted 
in China and jn India. 
Z 


4 Sa 


logy. Though other subsidiary facfors may 
speed or retard the process of economic develop- 
ment, it is generally agreed that the primary 





1. If military prowess be the goal of develop- 
ment, as it might well be for a totalitarian state, 
then “national” might be substituted for per capita 
in the definition given above. 

See: C. Lowell Harriss, The, American Economy 
(Homewood, Ill. Richard D. Irwin, 1953), pp. 1020- 
1022 for a discussion of this point. 


2. Government of India Planning Commission, 
Second Five-Year Plan (New Delhi, 1956), ‘Chapter 
Ji. See also, table on p. 78 of samé publication. 
This reference is cited henceforth as Second Five- 
Year Plan, 
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determinants of economic growth or development 
are the four factors just enumerated .? 

Certain techniques 
ava.labls to highly developed countries in pro- 
moting economic growth are either not available 
at al] tc under-developed countries or can be used 
only so sparingly that meager returns if any can 
be experted from their use. 

ROLE OF CapitaL ForRMATION 

In a country with a growing population a 
persistent rise in per capita rea] income requires 
‘a rate of increase in the national product in 
excess af the rate of population h. For the 
national product to rise not only must existing 
capital be replaced as it depreciates or is 
consumed but the supply of 
enlergeé. That is to say, there” must be net 

— TT 3 . * Bent ao 
cap-tal cormation taking place at a rate sufficient 
to perm.t the physical product of the economy to 
grow nimre, relatively, than the population. For 
countries that are highly developed’ economically 
the net capita] formation requirement is fairly 
easily met, For example, if full employment 
exists in the United States* but it is desired to 
slep ap the level of capital formaticn, tax rates 
may be raised thus reducing levels of consump- 
tion. A reduced level of consumption will release 
resaurces for capital formation while at the 
same time ihe higher tax rates have provided the 
Federal Government with increased revenues 
which can be utilized for channelling the released 
rescurces into new investment. 

Historically, the countries with a high level 
of econemic development have not had to concern 
themselres with a deficient rate of capital for- 


maticn during periods of fyll_ employment. 





3. Compare, for example, the following: 
‘1) W. Arthur Lewis, The Theory of Economic 


Growth (Homewood, Jl. Riehard D. Irwin, 1955), 
pp. &12, me 

(2) Tconomic Growth: Brazil, India, Japan, 
Editors: Simon Kaynets, Wilbert E. Moore, and 


Jeseph J. Spengler (Durham, N. C.: Duke University 
Press, 1855), Ch. 1. 

(3) Second Five-Year Plan, pp. 6-7. 

4, For a classification of countries by level of 
econmmic development see Eugene Staley: The Future 
of Under-developed Countries, (New York: Harper 
Bros.. 1854), pp. 16-17. 

& .One might argue . that higher taxes will des- 
troy private investments, thus, on balance, no net 
capital formation results. It is not necessary to take 
sides in such an argument, however, for the tax rates 
might be raised  regressi and if so is - unlikely 
that the high-taxes-destroy-investmieht_initiative 
group would utter a murmittr of protest. 





and public __policies. 


indirectly by raising its level of aah Ad 


capital must be’ 
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Deficient investment outlays have plagued them, 
though, when under-employment and depression 
existed. If unemployment and depression pervades 
the highly developed economy, it is quite easy 
for the economist to prescribe the appropriate 
public policy remedy. Per capita real income 
can be raised by re-employing the currently un- 
employed workers, capital, and other idle 
productive services. Government can readily 
accomplish this directly by hiring the un- 
employed résources itself and directing their 
activity, or it can achieve the same resulis 


goods and services. In either case employment 
rises, output rises, per capita real income Tises,. 
and, with higher levels of income, savings will 
increase thereby providing the resources necessary 
for net capital formation. 
THE Savincs DILEMMA 

Conditions confroniing an under-developea 
economy attempting to raise per capita real in- 
come are such, however, that prescribing the 
techniques and policies appropriate to the highly 
developed economy will either fail completely or 
will produce side effects which may be wholly 
unacceptable. This is particularly true if, as is. 
the case in India, the development program of 
the government is welfare-oriented and permits 
broad scope for freedom of consumer choice.® 
Typically the per capita real income in under- 
developed countries is very low, so low, in fact,- -” 
that increasing the current rate of saving is 
considered impcgsible. Indeed, in many such 
countries, saving is virtually nil. This should 
not be surprising since per capita real income in 
under-developed areas is ‘frequently well below 
what is considered a minimum subsistence level.- 
Where this is true the dilemma posed is quite 
intractable. Per_capita incom be raised 
only if ne} capital formation jis stepped _up but 
to do this resources now consumed must be 
released for capital formation. However, if 
consumption is reduéed—savings increased—the 
less-than-subsistence level of living is made Go 
lower. J 

POPULATION, TECHNOLOGY AND NATURAL 
| RESOURCES 

Though most. under-developed countries have 
a substantial amcunt of unemployment and under; 





6. See: Wilfred Malenbaum, “India and China: 


Development Contrasts,” Journal of Political Economy, . 
(February, 1956), pp. 1-24. 
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employment, idle_resources are confined almost 
entirely to labour. Though of course labour is 
essential to capital formation and to eccnomic 
activi'y generally, labour alone cannot create 
capital. Other productive services already 
existing, capital in particular, must be used in 
conjunction with it. Yet, in most instances, in 
India and countries with a roughly comparable 
level of economic development, 


other productive 
services _are not available since they are not. un- 
employed. Siou[Thearts, great courage, and in- 


genious ald fertile minds are required even to 
confront such a dilemma, io say nothing of solv- 
ing it. 

The combined impact of population growth 
and improved technology upon underdevelciped 
areas tends frequently to intensify rather than to 
mitigate the difficulties associated with attempts 
to achieve economic growth. The technology of 
death control is singularly acceptable throughout 
the world. Dissimilar societies and cultures 
accept and adopt the major technological advances 
in medical science and adapt rather readily to 
its requirements, it seems.‘ The technology of 
birth control, on the other hand, for cultural, 
religious, and other reasons is much less accept- 
able. As a result cases now abound of instances 
in which phenomenal reductions in death rates 
have been produced over relatively short periods 
of time while birh-rates have fallen only slightly 
and, in many instances, have not changed at all 
or have risen.® 


When one adds to the above characteristics 
of underdeveloped areas the fact that most of the 
world’s lamd~area and known natura] resources 
are in the hands of those countries possessing a 
high level of economic development, the magnitude 
of the tasks confronting India and similar 
nations is seen to be staggering and likely jo 
leave one completely appalled. 


7. See, for example, (1) Economic Growth: 
Brazil, India, Japan, op. cit., pp. 263-315 in particu- 
lar; (2) Kingsley Davis, The Population of India and 
Pakistan. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1951), Chapter 6; (3) Frank W. Notestein, ‘“Prob- 
lems of Policy in Relation to Areas of Heavy Popula- 
tion Pressure,” Demographic Studies of Selected Areas 
of Rapid Growth, (New York: Millbank Memorial 
Fund, 1944), pp. 188-158; (4) George Kuriyan, 
a Population Problem,” Focus, (October, 1954), 
Ppp. 4-0, 

8. Specific cases I point are provided by US. 
experiences in Puerto Rico and by the rapid popula~ 
tlon rise in Ceylon after 1946 when DDT was _intro- 
duced for the control of malaria on the island. 
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Inpra’s SECOND Five-YEaR PLAN 

The discussion presented to this point has 
indicated the general nature of the problems 
currently facing India in its efforis to achieve 
the objectives cf the Second Five-Year Plan 
formally launched on 2nd of May, 1956. Through- 
cut the remainder of this paper attention will be 
focused upon some of the major econome goals 
of the Second Five-Year Plan, the specific pro- 
blems associated with their attainment, and the 
probable successes or failures that may be 
expected. 

TARGET GoALs vs. NEEDS 


Though the Plan contains many specific 
objectives or targets, it is mot inappropriaie to 
suggest that iwo major objectives tend to 
dominate. These objectives are (I\“to raise the 
level of national income in rea] terms by 25 per 4 
cent, and (2/10 provide employment for all ngw_| 
additions to the labor force during the five-year 
period. 

In achieving these wo major objectives 
some of the target goals set are the following:° 
(44 Food production is to be increased by 10 
million tons per year, a 15 per cent improve- 
ment, (2}/21 million additional acres are to be 
ivrigated, an increase of nearly one-third, (3) 
Iron ore output is to be increased nearly 200 per 
cent, bringing it to 12.5 million tons per year, 
(4) Steel production is to be boosted io 4.3 
million tons per year which is an increase of 231 
per cent, (5) In achieving the g‘eel target coal 
production is to be increased 58 per cent, bring- 
ing it to 60 million tons per year, (6) Elec‘rical 
generating capacity is to be dcubled, bringing 
it to 6.9 million kw., (7) Production cf 
ferijlizer is to be more than tripled, raising it 
to 2.17 million tons per year, (8) Cotton pro- 
duction is to be increased by about one-third, 
(9) Jute production is ito be upped 25 per cent. 
The village development program now reaching 
80 million persons is to be expanded to embrace 
all of India’s half-million or so villages—thus 
reaching some 325 million persons. The targe’s, 
in absolute terms, are impressive to say the least. 
Yet, viewed from the standpoint of India’s necds. 
they are really very modest goals. For example, 
according to the Planning Commission, the 10- 
million ton increase in food production will 

9. See Second Five-Yéar Pian, pp. 51-76 for a list 


- the specific target goals and a brief discussion of 
them, 
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pexmit an increase in daily per capita caloric 
intake from 2,200 at present to 2,450 in 1960-61. 
Yet, as the texr of the second Five-Year Plan 
indirates, the 2,450 daily per capita intake of 
caories must be weighed “against the minimum 
of 3600 calories recommended by nutrition 
exverts.4° Another measure of the modest 
na-ure of the goals may be obtained by translat- 
ing the 18 per cent pér capita real. income in- 
crease provided“ by a~-25 “per cent increase in 
netional income jn‘o U.S. dollars. Using 1952 
prices in India as the base, the Indian per capita 
imtome in 1955-56 was $58.61." Thus the 18 
per cent increase set as the ‘arget goal for the 
second Plan amounts to $10.55 per capita per 
year, Not an extravagan: increase it will surely 
b= ag-eed, 


FINANCING THE PLAN 
ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES AND SOURCES - 
OF FINANCING 


Attainment of ¢he target goals depends, 
among other things, upon the accuracy of the 
Flanning Commission’s estimates of expenditure 
requirements, and the ability of the public and 
private sectors of the Indian economy to finance 
these estimated expenditures. According to the 
Fanning Commission’s estimates, outlays or 
expenditures of ithe Central and Siate Govern- 
rents over the period of the Second Five-Year 
Flan must be 48 billion rupees while the private 

sector of the economy is expected to make out- 

lays in conneciion with the plan of 24 billion 
Tapees. 

The financing of the publicy outlays is to 


come from the following sources : 
(9 Surplus from current revenues, 8 billion, 


rupees Byo “poe 
(2) Borrowings from the public, 12 billion 
" rupees iy go ™ 


(3) 
(4) 
(8) 
(6) 


Other budgetary resources, 4 billion rupees 
External financing, 8 billion rupees YOO 
Unspecified domestic sources, referred to as 
«he “Gap,” 4 billion rupees.” 
Dne can deduce from the Planning 
Commission’s statements (that the 24 billion-rupee 


1C. Second five-Year Plan, p. 260. 

li. The calculations here are based upon Wilfred . 
Alalerbaum’s estimates presented in his article. “India 
aad ‘China: Development Contrasts,” op. cit., p. 5. See, 
xlso, Sdcond Five-Year Plan, p. 73. 

12. See, Second Five-Y ear Plan, pp. 72-92. 


Deficit financing, 12 billion rupees, and jov¥ 
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outlay in the private sector is expected to come 
from. the following sources :% 

(1) 8 billion rupees from foreign sources 

(2) 4 billion rupees from domestic commercial 
bank credit expansion 
3 to 4 billion rupees which may be lent out 
of increased commercial bank time deposits, 
and 


(3) 


the 13-14 biliion-rupee balance must come 
from re-investment of earnings and the floata- 
tion of new security issues 1 in the Indian 
Capital market. 

BALANCE OF PAYMENTS PROBLEM 


It will be chserved that public outlays and 
private outlays combined depend upon obtaining 
11 billion rupees from foreign sources. The 11 
billion rupee figure is the estimated deficit in the 
Indian balances of payments for the period 1955- 
56 to 1960-61. It is proposed that 2 billion rupees 
of the deficit be mei by utilizing existing foreign 
exchange holdings of the central bank by this 
amount. Jt seems unlikely that private foreign 
capital will flow to India during the next five 
years at a rate in excess of India’s needs in 
comnecticn with repayments of past loans and 
interest charges on loans extended to her by the 
International Bank, by the United States, and by 
the U.S.S.R. Thus 9 billion rupees of the 
balance of payments deficit must come from 
exiernal public sources. Frcem  undisbursed 
I.B.R.D. loans already granted to India, from 
unexpended pricr appropriations of aid from the 
United States, Norway, couniries participating in 
the Colombo Plan, and from special credits - 
extended by Great Britain and the U.S.S.R. to 
finance new steel plants, it appears that 2 biliion 
of the 9 billion rupee deficiy is already assured. 14 
If it is assumed that aid from the United States 
and Colombo Plan countries, as well as loans from 
the J.B.R.D., continue in the next five years 
iat the same rate as the past five years and that 
the funds are utilized at the same rate, perhaps 
another 2 billion rupees of the deficit will be 
covered. Granted al] the preceding sources of 
foreign funds become available, a deficit of 5 
billion rupees must somehow still be financed: 
From what sources a foreign exchange balatice 


(4) 


13. 
ter 19. 

14. Second Five-Year Plan, pp. 102-105, also the 
Eleventh Annual Report: 1965-1966 International 
Bank for Reonstruction and Development. Washington, 
D.C. table on pp. 32-33. 


Second Five-Year Plan, pp. 92-94 and chap- 
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of this magnitude is to be forthcoming is not at 
all clear from the Planning Commission’s analysis 
of the problem of the balance of payments deficit. 

In appraising the likely success.of financing 
the balance of payments deficit, a few observations 
seem relevant. First, to the exient reliance is 
placed upon private foreign sources, these may 
well prove umnobtainble. Capitailism, whatever 


its vigor and vitality in its native enviroment, 
seems mid, exiremely_cantiousand—singias's 
lacking in venturesomeness these days when placed 
fn an alien environment. This is particularly 


true if the alien environment is controlled by a 
government dedicated to achieving the goal of a 
socialistic state. The distinction made by Nehru 
and the Congress party between things economic 
and things political is not a distinction made by 
Western capitalists. Socialism, for the capitalist, 
means nationalization and expropriation of pro- 
perlty and as such is singularly .repugnani. Such 
statements as “The publie secior has to expand 
rapidly . . . it has to play the dominant role in 
shaping the entire patiern of investments in the 
ecchomy, whether it makes the investments directly 
or whether these are made by the private sector. 
The private sector has to play its part within 
the framework of the comprehensive plan accep- 
ted by the community . . Private ‘enterprise, 
free pricing, private management are all devices 
to further what are truly social ends; they can 


only be justified in terms of social results,”45 
are almost certain to repel private Western 
capital. Should this be the case, as seems 


most likely, the foreign exchange problem will 
be even more difficult to solve than previously 
indicated. 


Second, it is possible that India’s jnter- 
naticnal policy of neutralism, is motivated quite 
as much by economic as by political considera- 
tions. Though East and West agree on few issues, 
we find them both extending aid to India. If 
the U.S.S.R. agrees to finance a steel plant, 
this is countered by similar proposals from the 
West and vice versa. It may well be that neu- 
tralism, properly exploited, will find both East 
end West vying for India favour during the next 
five years and that in doing so, an apparent 
balance of paymen'’s deficit is converted into a 
surplus. For India’s sake it may be hoped thal 
this will be true. Por the sake of the West it 


oe 


15. Second Five-Year Plan, pp. 22-23. 
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may also be hoped that it will be true, though one 
could wish that the aids were prompted by a 
somewha}! more enlightened understansing of the 
stakes ai issue in the Indian experiment. 


ff 
SAVINGS-INVESTMENT PROBLEM A 


If’ foreign resources are available to the 
extent of 11 billion rupees, 61 billion of the 72 
billion rupees of planned outlay will have ro. 
come from domestic sources. If from the 6) 
billion rupees one subtracts 10 billion rupees of 
“current Developmental expenditure,”'° net 
savings of 51 billion rupees will be required to 
finance domestically the planned cutlays, Savings 
of this magnitude will require that 10.2 billion 
rupees be saved per year as compared with current 
(1955-56) net savings of about 6.5 billion rupees 
per year. For savings to reach” an average of 
11.2 billion rupees per year iz will be necessary 
for them to grow at the rate of about 164% per 
year, During tthe Fist Five-Year plan savings 
rose at an aMnual rate of 7.2% per year. By 
1960-61 savings must reach a_ level of about 
13.96 billion rupees per year if the target is 10 
be achieved. The 7.45 billion rupee increase 
in savings in 1960-61 over the level in 1955-55 
represents about 28% of the 26.8 billicn rupee 
increase in national income planned for 1960-61 
over the leve] attained in 1955-56. On the basis 
of the above calculations savings will amount to 
1.88 billion rupees the last year of the Second ' 
Five-Year Plan and will represent 32% of the 
increase in national income occuring jin that 
year.*” Since the actual level of national income 
rese in India during the First Five-Year Plan by 
18% and savings grew at an annual rate of 7.2%, 
it appears doubtful that with a 25% increase in 
national income, assuming it is achieved under 
the Second Five-Year Plan, will boost the growth 
rate to 163%. It seems quite unlikely that 
increasés in Savings as a proportion of increases 
in national income can be stepped up to a level 
of 32%. Such a marginal] rate of saving is un- 





16. This is done by the Planning Commission in 
arriving at the net investment expenditure though the 
exact nature of “current developmental expenditure” 
is not too clear. Second Five-Year Plan, pp. 56-57 and 
p. 82. 

17. The calculations in this paragraph are based 
upon @ compound rate of growth in savings of 163 
per cent per year and a similar rate of growth in 
national income of 4.53 per cent per year. Both 
rates are consistent with the target goals and are 
implicit in them. 
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usual even for a highly developed economy in 
wh_ch high marginal rates of saving may be expec- 
ted. Apart from the impositicn of rather 
s‘rngent controls, which may well be at odds 
with the welfare objectives of the plan, it is 
difictlt te see how savings can be made adequate 
for tae non-inflationary financing necessary to 
recch the target goals. 
DEFIcIT FINANCING 

Even if funds from all scurces relied upon 
by tke Planning Commission are in fact obtained 
it will still be necessary for the Government to 
berrew heavily from the Reserve Bank of India. 

t will be recalled that the amjount of such 
ctrowing (deficit financing) is estimated at 12 
billion rupees by the Planning Commission for 
public sector expenditures while expenditures i? 
ike private sector totalling 4 sbillon rupees are 
to b= financed through an expasion of credit 
be commercial banks. Thus new meney in the 
anaunt of 16 billion rupees is to be created 
daring the five-year period 1955-56 to 1960-61. 
From this total of 16 billion rupees, 2 billion 
rapees should be subtrad’ed because of the 
plarned utilization of foreign exchange balances 
in that amount. This leaves a new addition t° 
the money supply for the five years amicunting 
to 14 billion rupees. Since the Indian mney 
sipply for the year 1955-56 totalled 21.8 billion 
rupees, the 14 billion rupee addition to it means 
an increase of 64.2% by 1960-61 or an average 
rate of growth in the money supply per year of 
10.5% The inflationary potential of such an 
increase in the money supply should be readily 
epyarent. When one adds to this the possible 
-dcitional deficit spending which may be resort- 
ed to because of a failure to secure the ex- 
pected amounts of revenues from other domestic 
sotrces the magnitude of the problem is seen 
to be quite formidable indeed. 

Some increase in the money supply jis of 
zourse clearly warranted if national income rises 
during the Plan period by 25% and prices are to 
ae kept stable. Moreover, since Indians seem to 
prefer courrency to bank credit, if per capita in- 
rome rises it is possible that some additional jn- 
trease in the money supply may be appropriate to 
sate the penchant for cash balances (liquidity pre- 
ference). Tt still seems unlikely, however, that 
a 64% increase in the money supply is needed 
fo: these purposes. The notion seems implicit 
in the Planning Commission’s statements that 
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deficit spending will be matched somehow by an 
offsetting creation of capital through mobiliza- 


tion of idle resources.® Of course,{ji_idle re- 
sources complementary to labour can be found in 


amounts sufficient to necessitate the scale of defi- 
at spending” planned, little criticsim can be 
launched on this score. There seems to be 
considerable disagreement, however, among 
Indian planners themsélves concerning the avail- 
ability of idle complementary resources.1® In 
the absence of idle resources complemeniary to 
labour, deficit spending of the magnitude envisaged 
in the Second Five-Year Plan will undoubtedly 
create inflationary pressures which will tax 
the competence of the best minds that can be 
mobilized to meet the threat. The notion that 
deficit financing can make the same contribution 
to economic growth in an _ under-developed 
country that it can make in a highly developed 
econciny suffering from depression is, at best, a 
risky one and may prove quite an obstacle to the 
attainment ‘of India’s economic goals in a man- 
ner consistent with its dedication to democratic 
ideals.2° 


POPULATION AND PopuLaTIoN Poticy 

Confronted with the problem of what to 
suggest to aid India! in achieving economic 
growth, the Western economist, especially an 
economist from the United States, is likey to 
cenclude that since there are so many Indians 
and so few other Indian resources the only 
answer is population control. Justifiably, this 
answer tends to arouse the ire of an intelligent 
citizen of India for he knows that his country is 
doing much in this regard. In fact the Indian 
knows that his is the only country that has offi- 
cially recognized the existence of a pcpulation 
problem and has a ‘Governmenially sponsored 
population policy. The family planning 
programme under the Second Five-Year Plan is to 
be vastly expanded and may well reach the 
remotest areas through its mobile and other rural 





18. Second Five-Year Plan, pp. 83-87. See also 
the diseussion of deficit financing in Second Five- 
Year Plan: The Framework, Government of India, 
(New Delhi: December, 1955), pp. 44-47; also the 
dissent by Prof. B. R. Shenoy in the same publica- 
tion, pp. 162-169. 

19. R. B. Shenoy, Ibid. 

20. If allocations, priorities, rationmg, price 
regulation and other direct controls must be insti- 
tuted in wholesale fashion, there may be many 
including Indian citizens, who will see little distinc- 
tion: between the Indian and the Chinese experiments. 
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INDIA’S CURRENT ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


clinics.24 The surprising thing jis really not 
that India’s population is growing by an annual 
increment of around 5 million persons but that, 
despite the marked improvement in economic 
conditions since partition and independence, the 
rate of growth has not surged markedly upward. 
So-called population explosions have-tended to 
accompany the introduction of development 
projects in most under-developed areas. In 
India, however, the rate of increase jn population 
growth has not risen appreciably, jf at all. The 
fact that it has not is in large part a_ tribute 
to the success and farsightedness cf India’s 
leaders and the population policy inaugurated by 
them under the First Five-Year Plan. Despite 
the praise which is due India for her family 
planning pregram it jis nevertheless true that 
much remains to be done and _ that India’s 
population must be stabilized in the not-too- 
distant future. 


SOCIALISM vs. Democratic IDEALS 


One is also prompted to speculate at the 
philosophical level concerning the compatibility 
of a socialistic economic system, with a demo- 
cratic state committed to those principles of 
liberalism commonly associated with demcracy 
and to which jndia’s constitution pledges her 
government. Especially, is one inclined to 
contemplate this issue when he realizes the 
possible extent to which direct controls may be 
needed io insure attainment cf the economic 
objectives of the Second Five-Year Plan. Counter- 
ing the fears one might have concerning the com- 
patibili/y of a socialistic economic system with a 
libera] democratic state, however, are the plans (o 
extend the communi-y development projects to all 
of India’s half-million or so villages during the 
next five years, The program in this respect is al- 
mcslexclusively welfare-oriented and designed to 
bring the benefits of economic development, 
modern medical science, education, and so forth 
to 325 million persons, Certainly, the objectives 
here are in the best liberal democratic tradition. 
It is possible that the Second Five-Year Plan 
Should be judged a success even if most of 16 
goals aré not achieved so long as the aims of the 


Corfimunity _ Development Tderam and 

Nationa] Extension Service are partially achieved. 

The size of the task being undertaken in improv- 
21. Second Five-Year Plan, pp. 553-554. 
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ing living conditions jn India’s villages is hercu- 
lean in its pr i 


J nanany AND CONCLUSIONS ) 


(‘An effort has been made in this paper to 
examine jhe major economic goals of Indias 
Second Five-Year Plan, to analyze the resources 
available to India in attempting to achieve these 
goals, and to determine the probability of success 
in attaining the goals in view of the apparent 
resources available) On the surface the 
goals seem fantastically large, yet, in terms 
cf need hey are im fact quite modest, The 
resources available for carrying out the plan 
appear to be singularly deficient in many respec's 
and thus the probability of success is disappoint- 
ingly low. In shlort, the conclusion is tinged 
with pessimism and gloom. 





For those who are by nature optimistic it 
may be noted that similar appraisals of India’s 
problems were made upon the eve of the First 
Five-Year Plan.2? Acccrding to many, the like- 
lihood of success was small. Yet the modest goal 
of an 1] per cent increase in real national income 
was exceeded and national income rose by 18 
per cent.73 ‘ 


The forecaster of India’s immediate future 
might well ponder the following words of 
Jawaharlal Nehru : 


“What India is attempting today in regard to 
Planning is something unique in history. While coun- 
tries of Western Europe hhad built up a magnificent 
industrial civilization over a period of 200 years or so 
with the support, in some cases, of colonial possessions, 
and other countwes like the Soviet Union had sub- 
stantial achievements to their credit obtained at a 
tremendous cost, India is pursuing peaceful and demc- 
cratic methods to raise the living standard of her 
people, 


We can do this, and the basic reason for my say- 
ing so is my enormous faith in the Indian people.” 





22. See: C. N. Vakil and P. R. Brahmananda, 
Pianning for a Shortage Economy: The Indian Ex- 
periment, (Bombay, Vora & Co. Pub., Ltd. 1952). 
Though the authors are favorably . disposed to the 

irst Five-Year Plan, they point out the criticisms 
and doubts of others. 

23. The pessimist. will quickly point out, how- 
ever, that a very important factor in the income 
gain was attributable to unusually favorable mon- 
soons. “What,” they may ask, “will be the case if 
the monsoons fail during the next five years?” 

24. Second Five-Year Plan: The Hramework, in- 
side cover page of publication, 


THE RAJPUT AND HIS 


VENDETTA (VAIR) 


By Pror. K. R. QANUNGO, m.a., PH.D. 


‘# Rajput is condemned as a kuput (worthless 
son), who: fails io retaliate or die in the attempt. 
His very birth as a Rajput puts him under a 
Gebt, and this debt is to die (marne ka rin) in 
vindication of his personal and family honour 
in the first instance, and for his Aula (sept) and 
goirg whenever the call would come. The debt 
of salt (pay and maintenance) is also repayable 
by laying down life for the paymaster, no matter 
cf whatever country or creed. It was—and ‘it is, 
his living faith that blcod cries for blood, and 
that the departed spirit of a kinsman slain in a 
yvivate feud lies enchained within the belly ot 
the murderer, whose death at the hands of 
a son, brother or kinsman of the murdered can 
alone set the aggrieved spirit free to ascend 
heaven! A Rajput after a successful termination 
of his grim vow of vair conjures up before one’s 
vision the terrific Bhim cf the Mahabharat and 
Veni-samharam, who drank in the field of Kuru- 
kshetra the warm blood of the Kaurava Crown 
Frince tas'ing as sweet as mother Kunti’s milk. 
I: was but a praiseworthy Dharma of a Kshatriya 
with which even the higher Dharma of pious 
Yudhisthir could not interfere. This sentiment 
of vair, though a noble animal instinct, was thus 
the legacy of the Mahabharat to the Rajput of 
Medieval India. 

Veir cy vendetta was not ‘peculiar to the 
Rajputs or to India. It was the common feature 
of every society in its tribal stage of social 
evolution. In faci, it was the cement of tribal 
solidarity, and a sacred duty which a man off 
honour owed to the society. The Pagan Arab 
held the Jaw of revenge in as much sanctity as 
the medieval Rajput. The Mosaic Law of “a 
tooth for tooth” found its way to Islamic 
Jarisprudence as fisas (retaliation in kind), 
which was the indisputable right of every Muslim 
to demand. Pre-Islamic Arab poetry breathes 
the fire of blood-feud even fiercer than that of 
the bardic literature of Rajputana. In medieval 
times, feud and loyalty, whether territorial or 
clannish, always went together. In the modern 
aze the State has taken away this right of the 


individual to retaliate his own wrongs, and made 
him walk helplessly with the Penal Code in his 
pocket without any guarantee of adequate 
justice, which the katar of the Rajput used to 
exact promptly from the wrongdoer or his kith 
and kin with a more deterrent effect. In 
medieval Rajput society no money compensation 
could atone fcr bloodshed; only dharti and 
dulhan (ierritory and bride) from the guilty clan 
were acceptable as peace offering. 
(2) 

In Rajputana blood-feud was not confined 
to the warlike Rajputs only. It was common 
with men of every cCmmunity, even of the lower 
classes. 
account off some religious scruple, or where the 
adversary was stronger, would go to some Rajput 
protecior to do the needful for them. Blood- 
feud was not an evil brought to Rajputana_ by 
the Rajputs themselves. It existed long before in 
the land, iand it exists till today even outside 
Rajputana among all classes and castes, parti- 
cualrly among the Jats of the Punjab and some 
parts of U.P., as my personal knowledge goes. 

To confine ourselves to Rajpulana proper, 
where ithe blood-feuds of non-Rajputs will 
provide an indispensable background for a picture 
of feuds of the Rajput. 

Till the firs: half of the fifteenth century, 
the greater part of the territory, later Bikanir 
Raj, was held in independence by the Saharan, 
Godara and Beniwal Jats. Rao Bika Rathor 
came to live among the Jats with his followers. 
The Saharan Jats lived in Bharang, and one day 
Malki, the wife of the Chaudhurji of the Saharans, 
happened to praise the liberality of the Chaudhuri 
of the Godara. and remark im innocence, “One 
ought to have a Chaudhuri like him.” This was 
too much for her husband and the honour of 
his tribe. He beat his wite with a stick, and 
said, “Go and live with him.” After about a 
month’ of unpleasant non-co-operation in ithe 
household, the Saharan Jats assembled one evening 
to make up the quarrel between their Chaudhuri 
and his resentful wife. Goats were killed, wine 
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Those who could not shed blood on 
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went round and heavy feasting went on. But Malki blood was up and he said, “Mother, your 


fled that very night with the chivalrous Chaudhuri 
of the Godaras, who was lying in wait In the 
neighbourhood. Thus vair started between the 
two tribes. The Godaras having Raci Bika at 
their back, the Saharans decided to surrender 
their territory for buying the help cof the power- 
ful Narsingh Jat of Siwani. Rao Bika surprised 
Narsingh Jat in his camp, and left the balance 
even, between the two warring tribes, beth of 
which eventually accepted Bika as their ruler. 
Dasu Beniwal came ito Rao Bika, and pr ayed, 


“Raj! hamera vair hai so dilado to dharti . 


tumahari hav’? (My Lord! I have a var; if you 
avenge it, our Jand is yours). Rao Bika went 
against the Schar Jats of Suhrani Khera to 
retaliate the vair of the Beniwal Jats, and thus 
every ruling Jat clan of Jangal-des in pursuit of 
petty feuds, lost its territory and independence to 
the astute and valiant Bika, the founder of the 
Bikanir Raj. 

It it hardly an exaggeration to say that as 
many crack desperadoes among the Rajputs lost 


their lives in pursuit of vair as ever perhaps died » 


in a better cause. Quarrels not only between man 
and man but also among their unforgiving women- 
folk multiplied feuds. A Rajputani would net 
eat her bread in ease till any offence to her was 
avenged by her son, cr any relations on her 
father’s side. No pen-picture of the Rajput’s 
balance-sheey of blocd and quarre] can be half so 
effective as anecdotes preserved in their bardic 
literature. We shall give abridged versions of 
a few anecdotes to indicate the spirit of the age. 
(3) 

One stormy night in the rainy season Rao 
Shuja’s son, Nara, who had been given Falcdi 
in jagir,—sat at his meal in his mother’s room 
abcut four gharis after nightfall, when a maid- 
servant opened the window, and looking outside 
said tc her mistress, “Tonight lightning jis flash- 
ing over Pohkaran.” At the mention of Pohkaran, 
Rani Lakshmi, mother of Nara, gave out a pensive 
sigh. “What ails thee, mother, when thou hast 
two sons like Bagha and Nara, and the Rao 
(father) is alsc hale and hearty ?” After having 
been pressed hard the melancholy lady at last 
disclosed that when she was a maiden, Rao 
Khivan (Khemkaran) had refused the coconut of 
beirothal sent by her maternal grandfather, and 
remarked that she was known to have been born 
under a ‘bad star (Mula WNakshtra), Nara’s 
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maternal aunt is in the beac of the Rao of 
Pohkaran, and on that consideraticn I say nothing 
to him. Say a word, and Pchkaran is ours.” 
Many months after, one day Rao Khivan 
—who had gone to a distant farm-yard to look 
after his horses—, was rinsing his mouth in the 
morning when he was startled by the neighing of 
Nara’s gallant charger, Koridhaj. He was very 
much upset; because, the fort of Pohkaran had 
been left with a few soldiers, and particularly, 
some days before the expelled Purofit (priest) 
of Falodi had come to reside there. Rao Khivan 
sent forward for news five or six troopers, who 
stationed themselves on a hillock overlooking the 
caravan route. Soon after a strong party of 
horsemen with camels carrying arms came thal 
way, and the troopers of Khinva challenged 
them, “Which Thakur goes there?” From the 
other side came the false reply, “Nara, son ctf 
Bida, going to Amarkot with the berat.” With 
scme misgiving the troopers came back to Rao 
Khivan and reported that-all did not seem well 
(kuchh dal me kala hai): “The party is 
proceeding on its way; all are in kasariya with 
sehra-s (bridegroom’s crown) on the heads and 
singing lustily khambaieh (Khambaz) tune.” 
News soon came from Pohkaran that all 
was over there. With eighty troopers Rao 
Khivan hurried to join his expelled family and 
relations, who had gone to Baharmer. On the 
way he came across a gadaria carrying a 
bleating goat on his shoulders. Uncertain about 
his future the Rao asked his Bhat, “Bawa! what 
does this goat say ?” ‘The Bhat, who pretended 
to nideeand horse, ‘birds and animals alike 
when occasion would arise, gravely broke the 
mysiery : “You will kill Nara in as many years 
as the number cf kos you will traverse to eat this 
goat.” Rao Khivan gave a few phediyas (dams 
equivalent 10 a double-pice) ito the goatheru, 
hurried 12 kos and ate the goat at the village of 
Bhiniana. 
Khivan gave no peace to Nara raiding 
and cattle-lifting in Pohkaran for twelve years. 
On one occasion Rao Khivan with his son Lunka 
and another comrade, Chlacha Barjang made a 
swoop on’ Nara’s cattle, and Nara _ with bis 
follcwers overtook them in pursuit. Nara spurred 
his horse after Lunka, who all of a sudden 
wheeled about and struck at Nara in motion on 
horcehack. Nara’s head fell down on the 
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zround; bur his horse carried the headless rider 
-wo hundred paces where his body fell. 

Goyand, son of Nara, sat on the gadz of 
ohkaran and carried on the feud of his flather’s 
SIcod. There was constant fighting, and the land 
ecame desolate (dharti basne na pave). Old 
Rao Shuja, father of Nara, at last intervened and 
summoned both Goyand and (Khivan to his 
aresence. He divided the land between them halt 
and half fixing the boundary at the place where 
Nara’s head had fallen on the 5th day ofthe dark 
-ortnight of the month of Chaitra V.S. 1551.* 

( 4) 

Sona Baj, a sister of the sluggish plebian 
xright, Pabu Rathor, had been given in marriage 
-¢ the Deora chief of Sirohi, who had also married 
a daughter of Ana Baghela. Ana was a wealthy 


‘ord, and richer therefore was the dahej 
(marriage dower) of the Bagheli than that of 
Sona Bai. The Bagheli used to provoke Sona 


3ai by a displaying boast of her ornamen!s as is 
the way of women. ‘The Bagheli in taunt said to 
Sona Bai, “Thy brother (Pabu) eats with the 
~horis (a low class thievish people who eat dead 
animals) !” The Rao took the side of the Bagheli 
and said, “Rathori, why dost thou resent it ? 
It is a fact that Pabu lives with the Thoris.” 
“But Raoji has no Thakur as bold as my brother’s 
Thoris,” came the angry rejoinder from Sona 
Bei. At this the Deora’s cowardly whip played 
on Sona’s back, and Sona wrote to her brother 
demanding satisfaction for her insult. 

With his cavaliers and nine Thoris Pabu 
slerted for Sirohi. On the way lay the territory 
of Ana Baghela. Chandia Thori said to Pabu, 
“Redeem my vair on Ana Baghela who slew my 
father.” Pabu turned against Ana Baghela, and 
killed him; but he spared Ana’s son and accepted 
only the ornaments of ‘Ana’s wife, which he 
meant for a present to Sona Bai. 

Pabu reached Sirchj and sent a challenge to 
his brother-in-law, to come out and fight. He 
instructed his Thorj sharp-shocters not to kill 
ite Deora chief but make a captive of him alive. 
Hearing the news of the capture of her husband 
Sona came out in a rath (bullock carriage), and 
begged for the release of her husband. Enmity 





* Nainsi tells us that the boundary thus fixed had 
been continuing till his own time. Such a boundary 
is known as had-padi (the place where bones lie), 
which it is a sin to cross by people at feud. There are 
such had-padis also in U.P. where Rajputs dwell. 
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was made up, and Sona Baj went to the apart- 
ment of the Bagheli and said, “Bai, my brother 
has killed your father. Get up and do the 
lokachar (customary weeping) .” 

There was a feud between the Rathcrs and * 
Johiyas, and Goga Rathor, son of Biramdev, was 
on one occasion returning after having slain 
Dalla Johiya by a night attack. Next day, Goga’s 
parly was overtaken by Dhirdev (son of Dalla) 
and Dhirdev’s father-in-law Ranangdev Bhati of 
Pugal. Gogadev, covered with wounds and 
his thighs disabled, lay on. the ground; but none 


dared approach him as long as sword was in his 


erip. Bhati Ranangdev, whoa was passing that 
way on horse, was challenged by Goga to dis- 
mount and “take his salute”? (i.e. come and 
fight). Ranangdev turned away in contempt say- 
ing, “Tere Jaisi bishtha ka pa parvara lete phiren!” 
(it is no business of mine to take the salute of 
the night-soil of a man like you). 

Then came Dhirdev, and to him, Goga said, 
“Dhirdev, thou ar. a brave Johiva; thy kaka 
(uncle, politely meaning ‘father’) is turning 
resilessly in my stomach (iarap raha hai); may 
it please thee “to take my salute” (mujra). 
Dhirdev dismounted and approached him; Goga’s 
sword plied and parried, and Dhirdev lay stretch- 
ed near him. When Goga too was about to 
breathe his last, he shouted out, “Hear, if anybody 
is there! Goga says that the vair between the 
Rathors and tthe Johiyas now stands at par 
(and therefore over). If any one lives, let him 
carry my words to Mahewa that now a vair with 
the Bhatis is on hand; because, Bhati Ranangdev 
has abused Goga as bishtha.” This was heard 
by fbhanpa, who carried Goga’s message to 
Mahewa. | 

Mulu Rathor had a vair with Samant Singh 
Songarah Chauhan of. Jalore, who had taken 
into his own household Mulu’s wife and a son 
born of her. He managed to become friendly 
with a maid-servant of Samant Singh, and one 
night lay in wait near the tulsimandap. Mulu’s 
former wife placed thali before Samant Singh 
for his evening meal, and Samant Singh asked 
her to wake up the son of Mulu to take food with 
him. He praised in high terms the valour and 
noble qualities of Mulu, which must have been 
inherited by his child. Mulu was no Enoch 
Arden, and he cried, “I wall not kill thee, I 
will not; the vair is over.” He went away and 
married another wife! 
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Before a vair was started by a whole clan 
the justice of the cause used to be weighed by the 
elders, who would try for a compromise if better 
sense prevailed. A murder of a kinsman by 
another of the same sept (gotra) was generally 
made up, failing which the aggrieved party re- 
ceived a sort of moral sanction to exact vengeance. 
A vair became a moral obligation for the whole 
clan when the quarrel was with another clan. 
“Gotra-batya” (zy.e., slaying of kinsmen) was 
considered a heavy sin to be atoned for by a 
pilgrimage or charity. A vair was generally 
closed by a cession of territory, or by a matri- 
monial alliance of a wholesale character between 
girls and boys of opposite parties, either volun- 
tary or forced by the stronger party in demand 
of brides. 

Evils of the vair was disastrous for the 
Rajputs. Religion was lightly parted with, and 
the independence of one’s bhum (patrimony) 
even sold to aliens to buy their help for the 
gratification of revenge on pcwerful adversaries. 
Conversion of Rajput tribes en masse of Sindh, 
Runn of Cutch and the Thal (Desert) was to a 
great extent precipitated by this ingrained frenzy 
for revenge. Rao Maldev of Jodhpur vowed to 
sow muli (radish) by cutting babul (thorny 
trees) on the soil of Biramdev’s Merta, and 
Biram took a countervow to cut the mango trees 
of the royal garden of Jodhpur if he was 
father’s son. Biramdev joined Sher Shah and 
had his revenge on Maldev; but the liberty of 
the Rathors slipped off their hands. 

The spirit of vendetta of the Rajput was 
exploited by astute Akbar and all his successors 
for political ends, lis force was tco strong even 
for a strong government sometimes. Rajah 
Girdhardas. son of Raisal Darbarj and chief of 
Khandela, was killed in a private quarrel by the 
sayyids in Burharpur in 1624 in the reign of 
Jahangir. Prince Parvez and Mahabat Khan, 
who had been at this time giving chase to the 
rebellious prince, Khurram, found no other way 
of appeasing Rajput cry for vair except by 
yielding to their demand and executing leader of 
the Sayyid parity (Nainsi, Khyat, ii, p. 35, 
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Providence at last taught the Rajputs a 
terrible lesson of the evils of vair that brought 
about the tragedy of Princess Krishna Kumari of 
Mewar, made so familiar to us by a nearest con- 
temporary, Col. Tod. Krishna Kumari’s poison 
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cup symbolises poison of vair betweer the 
Chundavats and the Sakhtavats wjthin Mewar, 
and of ithe senseless pride cf the Rathors 
and the offended dignity of the Kachhwahs 
outside. We need not reprcduce the narrative 
of Tod, which ds now common knowledge 
through poems ard dramas. We may only 
add a background of the long-drawn episcde 
of the feud and rivalry between the Sakhtavais 
and the Chundavats, correciing Tcd’s bias for che 
former. 


Ever since the voluntary abdication of 
Chunda’s claim, to the gadi of Mewar in favour of 
his infant step~brother Mokal (1397 A.D.), it 
became a recognised political tradition in Mewar 
that pat (throne) belonged to the children of 
Mokal, whereas thath, i.e., power and prestige 
of the state were to be in the keeping of the pre- 
gency of Chunda represented by the house of 
Salumbar. About one hundred and eighty 
years after, Maharana Pratap gave to his younger 
brother, Sakat Singh, a large appanage, and the 
descendants of Sakat Singh growing rapidly 
powerful began to dispute the primacy of the 
Chundavats at court and in the field. Jealousy 
consumed the two rival septs, and their broils 
became frequent. A second Pratap wias not 
born in Mewar to hold hack these fighting 
bulls of Sisodias by their horns, and hence the 
inevitable disaster. Under weak rulers Udaipur 
presented the spectacle of Shakespesre’s Verona 
ringing with the defiant faction cry. “Down with 
the Montagues, down with the Capulets”. 


Loyalty gn later times sat lighter on the 
Sakhtavats, and one of them. Narayandas, 
accompanied the traitor prince Sagarji ‘to ihe 
court of Jahangir. Ravat Megh Singh Chundavat, 
better known to fame as Kala Megh (Black Cloud), 
was sent by Maharana Karan Singh to expel 
Narayandas from Bengu, which he refused to eva- 
cuate according to the terms of the treaty between 
Amar Singh and Jahangir. Vair thus starled be- 
tween Ravat Megh and Narayandas. Narayandas 
surprised the home of Megh during his absence. 
and carried away one elephant to humiliate his 
adversary. Megh invited his kinsfolk, the Chun- 
davats, to avenge his wrong as the Sakhtavats 
had mustered strong to back their own kinsman, 
Narayandas. When rival septs were about to 
plunge into a blocdy fight, the Black Cloud 
thundered halt, saying that he would rather go 
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unavenged than take upon his head the sin of 
Gotra-hatya. 

Such resiraint and noble impulse hardly 
characterised the conduct of the Sakhtavats. 
Matters came to a head during the regency of the 
Queen mother after the accession of Hamir Singh 
Il (1773). Court intrigue fanned to flame the 
feud between the two premier clans of Mewar. 
The Sakhtavats, who had been in virtual rebellion 
for twenty years before the Krishna Kumari 
tragedy, invited Jaswant Reo Holkar against the 
ruling junta of the Chundavats backed by the 
Sindhias, and this brought the notorious Amir 
Khan Pathan on the scene. They were nowhere 
when Amir Khan was destroying temples) and 
threatened to sack Udaipur. 

India would have been saved much of her 
misery if Lord Wellesley had been allowed to 
carry unhampered his policy of imposing Subsi- 
diary Alliance on Indian rulers, who had by their 
werthlessness forfeited long before any claim to 
independent existence. Moral hesitancy of the 
3ritish resulted in the prolongation of the misery 
of the vast masses of peace-loving people upon 
whom; their own protectors had let loose the 
Pindari pest. 

It is a sad episode of cur medieval history 
when in the pursuit of vair families and clans 
courted ruin and loss of everything a man ought 
to hold nearer and dearer; namely, his country’s 
liberty and his ancestral religion. Vair was the 
sali of life to society in Medieval India as 
elsewhere. But eventually iy proved a killing 
poison. It is all the more regrettable because the 
Rajpui did not learn to sink pelty enmities, 
unite for a greater cause, and thus divert lava of 
relaliatory spirit of vair from the individual and 
the clan to a national channel, which would have 
transmuted it into territorial patriotism as in 
Kuropean countries, 
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Past history tells us that it was the cult of 
prejudice and hatred, and not of love, tolerance 
and forgiveness,—that created Ancient Greece as 
well as -England of the nineteenth century, and 
Germany of the twentieth. The same cult of 
hatred for Non-Aryans held together the old Indo- 
Aryan polity till Lord Buddha preached his 
Pancha-shila and great Asoka experimented its 


truth in the politics of a powerful empire. It 
was the cult of racial hatred of the Arab 
for the non-Arab that had created the first 


Arab Empire in defiance of the tenets of true 
Islam; and that Empire crumbled io pieces when 


counter-hatred of subject peoples recoiled on 
the Arabs. 
Experience has proved a hard schoo] for 


modern nations, who seem to have at last realised 
that the cult of hatred, even if camouflaged with 
lip sympathy, solicitude and  supersaintly pro- 
fessions, does not carry us far in staiecraft. 
Militant hatred, harnessed to politica] and reli- 
gious propaganda, had, no douby in the past, 
sometimes acted as a powerful stimulus for the 
growth of modern nations, or as a restorative 
to the prostrate body politic in critical moments; 
but normally these are only poisons of some 
drug value from the seductive influence of which 
it is hard to escape. 

The historian looks back with mixed feelings 
of admiration and disappointment on the Rajputs 
in pursuit of their vair. Modern India should take 
a lesson from ihe past, because jn this period of 
transition the essence of vair, howsoever refined, 
seems to have taken possession of castes, cOmmu- 
nities and provinces under various guises and 
slogans. ‘To them who stake much for a litile, 
we may only say in the words of the poet: 


Alpasya hetoh bahur hatum. ichchan, 
Vichara-mudhah pratibhasi me twam. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF 
(XI) Fundamental Rights : 


| By D. N. 
Surendranath Banerjea Professor and Head 
University 

J 
In the aieceding article! in this sefies we 


have dealt with certain aspects of Article 22 of 
our Constitution as interpreted by our Supreme 
Court. In this article we propose to refer to 
some other aspects of Article 22 as judicially 
recognized. 
i 

In our preceding article? we have referred 
to some of the ‘principles’ which the Supreme 
Court laid down on 25th January, 1951, in 


connexion with the case? known as The State of 
Bombay V. Atma Ram Sridhar Vaidya, and 
which it has since applied to the decision of some 
We have already* referred to one 
De and 


later cases. 
such later case,> namely, Ua da 
Others V. The State of West 

shall now refer to ancther,® famely Dr, Ram 
Krishan Bhardwaj V. The State of Delhi and 
Others, in connexion with Article 22 of our 
Constitution. 


Briefly speaking, the Ram Krishan Bhardwaj 
case arose out of a “petition? under Article 32 
of the Constituton (of India) for the issue of 
a writ in the nature of habeas cofpus directing 
the release of the petitioner Dr. Ram Krishan 
Bhardwaj” who was a medical practitioner in 
Delhi and who was “said to be under unlawtul 
detention.”? The petitioner had been arrested 
on 10th March, 1953, under an order of the 
District Magistrate of Delhi under Section 3 of 
the Preventive Detention Act, 1950, as subse- 
quently amended. The grounds of his detention 
were communicated to him on 15th March, 1953. 
Now one of these grounds, as “mentioned in 








1. See The Modern Review for 
pp. 23-36. 

2. See tbid, pp. 32-36. 

3. Criminal Appellate Jurisdiction: Case No. 22 
of 1950, the Supreme Court of India. 

4. See The Modern Review for 
pp. 35-36. 

5. Criminal Appellate Jurisdiction: Case No. 24 
of 1950, the Supreme Court of India. 

6. See The Supreme Court Reports, 1953, Vol. IV, 
a VII, July, August and September, 1953, pp. 708- 


-Y, Original Jurisdiction: Petition No. 67 of 1953, 
the Supreme Court of India.—See zbid., p. 708. 
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of the Department of Political Science, 

af Calcutta 

Sub-paragraph (e) of paragraph 2 of the state- 
ment of grounds,” was: 


“(e) You have been organising the movemett 
(the Praja Parishad Movement of Kashmir) by en- 
rolling volunteers among the refugees in your capacity 
as President of the Refugee Association of the Bara 
Hindu Rao,” a local area in Delhi. 

Tt was argued by ithe counsel for the 
petitioner, who relied on the decision® of the 
Supreme Court in the Atma Rem Sridhar Vaidya 
case, that this ground was “extremely vague” 
and gave “no particulars to enable the petitioner 
to make an adequate representation against the 
order of detention,” and that it thus infringed 
“the constitutional safeguard provided in Article 
22 (5)” of the Constitution of India. Against 
this view it was argued by the Attorney-General 
for India on behalf of the respondents that “the 
grounds must be read as a whole and so read, 
the ground mentioned in sub-paragraph (e) 
could reasonably be taken to mean that the 
petitioner was organizing the movement (the 
Praja Parishad Movement of Kashmir) by enroll- 
ing volunteers from the 4th to (the) 10th March 
in the area known as Bara Hindu Rao.” There- 
upon the Supreme Court declared? in the course 
of a unanimous judgment on 16th April, 1953 : 

“This interpretation is plausible, but the petitioner, 
who is a layman not experienced mm the interpretation 
of documents, can hardly be expected without legal 
aid, which is denied to him, to interpret the ground 
in the sense explained by the Attorney-General. Surely, 
it is up to the detaining authority to make his mean- 
ing clear beyond doubt, without leaving the person 
detained to his own resources for interpreting the 
grounds. We must, therefore, hold that the ground 
mentioned in sub-paragraph’ (e) of paragraph 2 (of 
the statement of grounds) is vague in the sense ex- 
plained above.” 

In regard to the question whether one or 
two vague grounds could, or could not, affect the 
validity of a detention where there were other 
sufficiently clear and definite grounds to support 
the detention, the Supreme Court stated :1° 





8. See The Modern Review for January, 
pp. 32-36. 

9. The Supreme Court Reporis, July, August and 
Sepiember, 1953, pp. 711-12. 

10. Ibid., pp. 712-13. 
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“Preventive detention is a serious invasion of 
personal liberty and such meagre safeguards as the 
Constizution has provided against the improper exer- 
cise of the power must be jealously watched and 
enforced by the Court. In this case, the petitioner has 
the right, under Article 22(5), as interpreted by this 
Court sy a majority,” to be furnished with particulars 
of the grounds of his detention ‘sufficient to enable him 
to make a representation which on being considered 
may give relief to him.’ We are of opinion that this 
constitutional requirement must be satisfied with res- 
pect ta each of the grownds” communicated to the 
person detained, subject of course to a claim of 
privilege under Clause (6) of Article 22. That not 
having been done in regard to the ground ment ‘oncd 
in sub-paragraph (e) of paragraph 2 of the statement 
of grounds, the petitioner’sy detention cannot be held 
to be im accordance with the procedure established by 
law within the meaning of Article 21 (of the Consti- 
iution) The petitioner is, therefore, entitled to be 
veleased and we accordingly direct him to be set at 
liberty forthwith.” 


Taus the Supreme Court unanimously held 
in the Dr, Ram Krishan _Bhardwajcase thar “the 
constitutional requirement that the grounds must 
nct be vague must be salisfied with respect to 
each of the grounds communicated to the person 
detained, subject to: the claim of privilege under 
clause (6) of Article 22 of the Constitution,” 
and that where one cf the grounds was vague, a 
detention was not, even though the other grounds 
were not vague, “in accordance with the procedure 
established by law and was therefore illegal.” 

We may refer here to an interesting point. 
What would happen “if the detaining authority 
(criginally) proceeded on two grounds” and one 
of these grounds was afterwards “adwitted to be 
non-existent or irrelevant,” or “unsubstantial” 
and, therefore, could not “be made a ground of 
detention”? This question arose“ in connexion 
with “a petition under Article 32 of the 
Constitution (of India) praying for the issue of 
a writ, in the nature of habeas corpus, directing 
tne release of the petitioner, Shibban Lal 
Saksene,” who was “said to be unlawfully 
detained in the District Jail at Gorakhpur.” The 


11. bviously, reference here is to the judgment 
of the majority of the Supreme Court in The State 


a eo 











of Bombay V. Atma Ram Sridhar Vaidya—See The 
Modern Review for January, 1957, pp. 32-36. 

12. The italics are ours. 

13. The Supreme Court Reports; July, August 


and September, 1953, p. 708. 
14. lhe Supreme Court Reports, 1954, Vol. V, 
Part IV, April, 1954, pp. 418-23,. , 
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pelitioner had been arrested on 5th January, 
1953, under an order of the District Magistrate 
of Gorakhpur issued “under Sub-clauses (ii) and 
(iii) of Clause (a) of Section 3 (1) of the 
Preventive Detention Act, 1950,)° as amended by 
later Acis.” (On 7th January, 1953, the grounds 
of his detention were communicated to him, 
These “grounds, it appears, were of a two- 
fold character, falling respectively under the two 
calegories contemplated by Sub-clause (ii) and 
Sub-clause (iii) of Section 3 (1) (a) of 
the (Preventive Detention) Act.’* The petitioner 
submitted his representation against the detention 
order on 3rd February, 1953, and his case was 
considered by a duly constituted Advisory Board 
a} Lucknow on 23rd February, 1953. After the 
Advisory Board had submitted its Report, the 
Uttar Pradesh Government confirmed on 13th 
March, 1950, in the exercise of its power under 
Section 111" of the Preventive Detention Act, 1950, 
“the detention order agains: the detenue under 
Sub-clause (ii) of Section 3 (1) (a) of the 
(Preventive Detention) Act, but as respects the 
second ground under Sub-clause (ili) of Section 
3 (1) (a) of the Act the Government did not 





or: 


15. Section 3 of the Prevent i at 


1950, ran as follows: 
“3. Power to make orders detaining certain per- 
sons—(1) The Central Government or the 
State Government may— 

(a) if satisfied with respect to any person that 
with a view to preventing him from acting 
in any manner prejudicial to— 

- (2) the defence of India, the relations of 

India with foreign powers, or the security 
of India, or 


(i) the security of the State or the main- 
tenance of public order, or 
(zt) the maintenance of supplies and services 


essential to the community, . oo 
it is necessary so to do, make an order 
directing that such person be detaimed. 


2) Any District Magistrate or Sub-Divisional 
Magistrate, or, in a presidency-town, the 
Commissioner of Police, mav, if satisfied 
as provided in Sub-clauses (#) and (it) of 
Clause (a) of Sub-section (1). exercise the 
power conferred by the said Sub-section.” 

16. See foot-note 15 above. 

17. ction jj of the Preventive Detention Act, 

1950. Jaid down: 

“11, Confirmation of Detention Order—In any 
case where the Advisory Board has reported 
that there is in its opinion sufficient cause 
for the detention of the person conterned, 
the Central Government or the State Govern- 
ment, as the case may be. may confirm the 
detention order and continue the detention 
of the person concerned for such period as 
it thinks fit.” 


; oo 
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* * * . . * “4. 21 $ 
uphold his detention and revoked it under this In conclusion, the Supreme Court held?? in 
Sub-clause.”” Thereupon, as slated before, the this case: . 
petitioner approached ihe Supreme Court under “We desire to point out that the order which the 
Article 32 of the Constitution, challenging the Government purported to make in this case ae 
legality of the detention order originally made Section IT “f the Preventive 4 : ae. 
against him “substantially on two grounds, ”, in ionformity with the provision , ection, ec- 
The Supreme Court unanimously declared? tion If Jays down” what action the Government 1s to 


take after the Advisory Board has submitted ils ve- 
on 3rd December, 1953, among other things : port, If in the opinion of the Board there is sufficient 
“It hes been repeatedly held by this Court that 


reason for the detention of a person, the Government 
the power to issue a detention order under Section 3 


tention order and continue the 

re aeeuee nen Ot ieee ey ee SEH Ine RAVOH Board is of opinion tbat 
ep fag ab suiiolency of the grounds bd aie there ig no sufficient reason for the detention of the 
bien sag See acon, eu aS to_be based, pices person concerned, the Government 1s in duty bouad 
ey ave a rational probative value and are not ce: “Uiae Ue. Gover: 


Tenecus to TLOneeGne op nose. ot tie orice to revoke the detention 
extraneous to the scope or purpose of the legisiative 


San ment has done in this case is to confirm the detention 
provision, cannot be challenged im a _court_of Jaw 


re oneness order and at the same time to revoke it under one of 
except on the ground of mala fides (vide State of rder and a e e 


se ; y the sub-clauses of Section 3(1)(a) of the (Preventive 
poney anaes ae alia eaice. sees ’ Detention) Act. This is not what the Section coa- 
167). A court of law is not even competent to enquire 


: ; ; templates. The Government could either confirm the 
into the truth or otherwise of the facts which are ote 


tioned ag grounds of ee *~ order of detention made under Section 3 or revoke ib 
coe a rounds _of _cetention ne oe completely and there is nothing in law which preven‘s 












oD Neste Searle nee eo eee pections sot tie fet. Whig i the Government from making a fresh order of deten- 


hag happened, however, in this case is somewhat 
peciliar, ‘The Government itself, in its communica- 
tion, dated the 13th of March, 1958, has plainly 
admitted that one of the grounds upon which the 
original order of detention was passed is unsubstantial 
or non-existent and cannot be made a ground of deten- 
tion. The question is, whether in such circumstances 
the original order made under Section 3(1)(a)* of the 
(Preventive Detention) Act can be allowed to stand. 
The answer, in our opinion, can only be in the nega- 
tive. The detaining authority gave here two grounds 
for detaining the petitioner. We can neither decide 
whether these grounds are gocd or bad, nor can we 
eitempt to assess in what manner and to what extent 
each of these grounds operated on the mind of the 
appropriate authority and contributed to the creation 
of the satisfaction on the basis of which the detention 
order was made. To say that the other ground, which 
still remains, is quite sufficient to sustain the order, 
would be to substitute an objective judicial test for 
the subjective decision of the executive authority 
which is :.gainst the legislative policy underlying the 
statute.” In such cases, we think, the position would 
be the same as if one of these two grounds was irrele- 
vant for the purpose of the Act or was wholly illu- 
sory and this would vitiate the detention order as a 
- whole.” 





18. The Supreme Court Reports, 1954, Vol. V, 
Part TV, April, 1934, pp. 421-23. 

19. See in this connecion foot-note 28 post. 

* See foot-note 15 above. 


20. J.., the Preventive Detention Act, 1950, 


aS 
subsequently amended. . 


tion if it so chooses. As matters stand, we have Zo 
other alternative but (sic) to hold that the order made 
on the Sth of January, 1953, under Section 3(1) (a) of 
the Preventive Detention Act is bad in law and the 
detention of the petitioner is 
The application is allowed and the petitioner is directed 
to be set at liberty.” 


consequently wlegal. 


Thus the petition of Shibban Lal Saksea 
was allowed by the Supreme Court. 


We may now refer to another aspect cf 
preventive detention under Article 22 oi the 


Constitution as recognized by our Supreme Court 
we mean “preventive detention for biack- 
marketing.” °The question arose in 195) in 
connexicn with “five companion appeals*$ fron 
the judgments of the High Court of East Punjab 
and the principal pcint argued before” tne 
Supreme Court was “as to the legality of ihe 
detention of the appellants under the Preventive 
Delenticn Act on the ground” that "hey were 
“engaged in hblack-marketing in colton piece- 
geods.” In the course cf its judgmen; the 


21. 
p. 428. 

22. See foot-note 17 above. 

23. Crimmal Appellate Jurisdiction (Supreme 
Court): Criminal Appeals Nos. 45 to 49 of 1951—The 
Supreme Court Reports, 1952, Vol. WI, Part I, January, 
1952, pp. 18-27. 

Thuse appeals are briefly referred to as Bhim Sen 
vs. The State of Punjab—See ibid. pp. 18-27. 


The Supreme Court Reports, April, 1934, 


204. 


Supreme Court unanimously held, on 4th 
October, 1951, with regard to these appeals :?* 
“An order of detention to prevent black-marketing 
cannot be held to be illegal merely because in tne 
ground= for such detention the detaining authority 
hag refrred only to the past activities ‘of the person 
detained, inasmuch as instances of past activities may 
give mise to a subjective mental conviction that it is 
necessazy to detain such person to prevent him from 
induloing in black-marketing in the future. 
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recognized. This is in connexion with Sectiow. 


d4 of the Preventive Detention Act, 1950, which 


ran as follows: 

“14, Disclosure of grounds of detention, ete— 
(1) No court shall except for . the purpose of a 
prosecution for an offence punishable under suhb- 
section (2), allow any statement to be made, or any 
evidence to be given, before it of the substance of 
any communication made under Section 7" of the 
grounds on which a detention order has been made 


‘Cader the Preventive Detention Act, 1950, +t gainst any person or of any representation made by 


test a= to whether an order of detention should be him against such order; and, notwithstanding any- 


made is the subjective sati of the detainin 
authority; the Court has no power toe consider whet 








thing contained in any other law, no court shall be 
entitled to require any public officer to produce 


the ereunds supplied-bythe authority are sufficient to before it, or to disclose the substance of, any such 


ive ~se to such satisfaction, The establishment of 


£1 
the Advisory Board by the Amending Act of 1951* 


communication or representation made, or the pro- 
ceedings of an Advisory Board or that part of the 


has nat made the matter a justiciable one, and even report of an Advisory Board which is confidential. 


after the Amending Act the Court has no power to 
consider whether the grounds supplied are sufficient 
for meking an order of detention.” 

In elucidation of the above point Kania 
C.J. observed,?® while delivering the judgment 
of the Court : 

“The Legislature has made only the subjective 
satisfaction of the authority making the order essential 
for passing the order. The contention that because in 
the Amending Act of 1951 an Advisory Board is 
consti-uted,” which can supervise and override the 
decis.an taken by the executive authority, and (that) 
there*2re the question whether,the grounds are suffi- 


clent to give rise to the satisfaction has become a 
i The 


justiciable iste in Mourt,_is_clearly _mngound, ‘The 


satisfaction for making the initial order is and has contravenes the provisions 


“(2) It shall be an offence punishable with im- 
prisonment for a term which may extend to one year, 
or with fine, or with both, for any person to disclose 
or publish without the previous authorisation of the 
Central Government or the State Government, as the 
case may be, any contents or matter purporting to be 


contents of any such communication or_r 
Leen  rtentaerantareen nines 
as is referred to in sub-section (1): 


“Provided that nothing in this sub-section shall 
apply to a disclosure made to his legal adviser by @ 
per-on who is the subject of a detention order.” 

In A. K. Gopalan V. The State of Madras, 
the Supreme Court unanimously held®® on May 
19th, 1950: 

“Section 14 of the Preventive Detention Act, 1950, 


of Article 22(5) of the 





alweya been under the Preventive Detention Act, that Constitution in so far as it prohibits a person detained 
of the authority making the order. Because the from disclosing to the Court the grounds on which a 
Amending Act of 1951” establishes a supervisory detention order has been made or the representation 
autho~ity, that discretion and subjective test is not made by him against the order of detention, and is 


taken away and by the establishment of the Advisory 
Boari, in our opinion, the Court is not given the 
jurisd_ction to decide whether jective <decisio 


of the authority making er was right or not.” 
Ill 


We shall now refer to another aspect of 
Clazses (5) and (6) of Article 22 as judicially 


74, See thd. 

* fe. the Preventive Detention (Amendment) 
Act, 1951. It received the assent of the President of 
Indic¢ on 22nd February, 1951. This amending Act 
made a reference to Advisory Boards “compulsory in 
ali czses of preventive detention.”—Vide Statement of 
Objests and Reasons for the Act (The Gazetie of 
Indi, Part I!—Section 2, dated 10th February, 1951). 

ok The Supreme Court Reports, January, 1952, 
p. HH. 
26. See foot-note * above. 
<i. See foot-note * above. . 


to that extent ulira vires and void.” 


tr ent 


28. Section 7 of the Preventive Detenti c 
1950, laid down: ee - z 
“7. Grounds of order of detention to be dis- 
Closed to persons affected by the order—(1) When 
a& person is detained in pursuance of a detention 
order, the authority making the order shall, as soon 
as may be, communicate to him the grounds on 
which the order has been made, and shall afford 
him the earliest opportunity of making a represen~ 
tation against the order, in a case where such order 
has been made by the Central Government, to that 
Government, and in a case where it hag been made 
by a State Government or an officer subordinate 
thereto, to the State Government. 

“(2) Nothing in sub-section (1) shall require 
the authority to disclose facts which it considers 
to be against the public interest to disclose.” 

29. .The Supreme Court Reports, 1950, Vol. ie 
Parts IT & III, April & May, 1950, p. 89. 


Marshal G. K. Zhukov, Soviet Defence Minister,presented to Prime Minister Jawahar- 
lal Nehru a two-foot bronze statue consisting of a soldier, a sailor and 


an airman 
mounted on a six-inch marble base 





The Sangeet Natak Akadami Shield for the best group of dancers, participating in 
the Folk Dance Festival on the 1957 Republic Day, was won by the Bombay State 
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H. E. Mr. Shukri Al-Kuwatly, President of Syria, accompanied by Madame 
visited Taj Mahal at Agra on January 21 
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Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru opens Hirakud Dam 





Kuwatly 
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(Fh Section 14, cf the Preventive Detention 
Act, 1950, as quoted above, was declared by the 
Supreme Court ultra vires our Constitution and, 
therefore, invalid) Views expressed by individual 
Judges of the Supreme Coeur; in this connexion 
are worthy of note here as they clearly reveal 
the nature and implications of Clause (5) of 
Article 22 of the Constitution as they had 
understood it. 
Thus, Kania C.J. observed :9° 

“By that Section™ the Court is prevented (except 
for the purpose of punishment for such disclosure) 
from being informed, either by a statement or by 
leading ev:dence, of the substance of the grounds con- 
veyed to the detained person under Section 7° on 
which the order was made, or of any representation 
made by him against such order. It also prevents the 
Court from calling upon any public officer to disclose 
the substance of those grounds or from the production 
of the procecdings or repert of the Advisory Board 
which may be declared confidential. It is clear that 
if this provisicn is permitted to stand the ‘Court can 
have no material before it to determine whether the 
detention is proper or not, J do not mean whether the 
grounds are sufficient or not Jt even prevents the 
Court from, ascertaining whether the alleged grounds 
of detention have anything to do with the circum- 
Stances or class or classes of cases mentioned in Sec- 
tion 12(1)(a) or (b)™ In Maclindar Shivaji Mahar 
vs, The King (1949-50, F.C.R. 827), the Federal 
Court held that the Court can examine the grounds 
given by the Government to see if they are relevant 
to the object which the legislation hag in view. The 
provisions of Article 22(6) do not exclude that right 


of the Court® Section 14 of the impugned Act” 
appears to be a drastic provision which requires 
considerable support to sustain in a Preventive 


80. Ibid, pp. 120-31. 

si. Je, Section 14 of the Preventive Detention 
Act, 1950. 

32. See foot-nete 28 above. 

3s. The itahes are ours. 


34. Section 12¢ Jon. pet fa} and (2) ran as follows: 
“12. Duration of detention wn Cérlain cases.— 
(1) Any person deta‘ned in any of the following 
classes of cases or under any of the following 
circumstances may be detained without obtaining 
the opinion of an Advisory Board for a period 
longer than three months, but not exceeding one 
year from the date of his detention, namely, where 
such person has been detained with a view to pre- 
nea him from acting in any manner prejudicial 
Qo— 
(a) the defence of India, relations of Tadia. with 
foreign powers or the security of India; or 
(6) the security of a State or the maintenance 
of public order.” 
35. The italics are ours. 
a I¢., the Preventive Detention Act, 1950. 
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Detention Act. The learned Attorney-General (for 
India, Counsel for the Union of India) urged that the 
whole object of the section was to prevent ventila ion 
in public of the grounds and_the represent 
ment could prescribe. I do not agree. This arguic nt 
is clearly not sustainable on_ the words of Article 22, 
Clauses and (6). The Government has {he 1ibt_ 
to disclose facts which it 
ccnsiders @sirable to disclose in the public intercst, 
g does hot permit the Government to refrain ircro 
disclosing grounds which fall under Clause (3; 
Therefore, it cannot successfully be contended 
that the disclosure of grounds may be withuad 
from the Court in public interest, as a rule of 
evidence. Moreover, the position is made clear by the 
words of Article 22(5). It provides that the detaining; 
authority shall communicate to such detained’ por: 
the grounds on which the order has been made. iti, 
therefore, essential that the grounds must be conncctc . 
with the order of preventive detention. If they ar- 
not so connected, the requirements cf Article 22(s, 
are not complied with and the detention order will bi 
invalid. Therefore, it is open to a delaimed per-or 
to contend before a Court that the grounds on whicl 
the order has been made have no connection at all 
with the order, or have no connection with the circui- 
stances or class or classes of cases under which a pre- 
ventive detention order could be supported under 
Section 12°° To urge this argument the aggrieved purty 
must have a right to intimate to the Court the grounds 
given for the alleged detention and the representation 
made by him. For instance, a person is served with a 
paper on which there are written three stanzas of 4 
poem or three alphabets written im three differcne 
ways. For the validity of the detention order it 1. 
necessary that the grounds should be those on which 
the order has been made. If the detained person is nou 
in a positicn & put before the Court this paper, the 
Court will be prevented from considering whether the 
requirements of Article 22(5) are complied with and 
that is a right which is guaranteed to every perscu. 
It seers to me, therefore, that the provisions of Scc- 
tion 14 abridge the right given under Article 22(3) 
and are therefore wlira vires.” 
Patanjali Sastri J. stated :°° 

“Mr. Nambiar® turned his attack on Section 14 
which prohibits the disclosure of the grounds of deten- 
tion communicated to the person detained and of the 
representation made by him against the order of 
detention, and debars the ‘Court from allowing such 
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37. Of Article 22 of the Constitution. 

38. See foot-note 34. | 

39. The Supreme Court Reports, April and May, 
1930, pp. 217-18. : 

49, Counsel for the petitioner A. K. Gopalan, 
See zbid, p. 94, 
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disclocure to be made except for purposes of a prose- 
cution punishable under sub-section (2)" which makes 
it an ofience for any person to disclose or publish such 
grounts or representation without the previous 
authorisation of the Central Government or the State 
Government, as the case may be. The petitioner com- 
pla:n3 that this provision nullifies in effect the rights 
conferred upon him under Clause (5) of Article 22 
which cntitles him to have the grounds of his detention 
communicated to him and to make a representation 
against the order. If the grounds are too vague to 
enalie him to make any such representation, or if 
they are altogether irrelevant to the object of his 
detention, or are such as to show that his detention 
is not bona fide, he has the further right of moving 
this Court and this remedy is also guaranteed to him 
uncer Article 32 (of the: Constitution). These rights 
anc remed.es, the petitioner submits, cannot be effec- 
tively exercised, if he is prevented on pain of prose- 
cutioa, from disclosing the grounds to the Court. 
There is great force in this contention. All that the 
Atiorney-General* (for India) could say in answer 
wes that if the other provisions of the Act were held 
tc be valid, it would not be open te the Court to 
examine the sufficiency of the grounds on which the 


axecutive authority was ‘Satisfied’ that detenion was 


ascessary, as laid down in Machindar Shiva Muhar 
3. Tha King (1949, F.C.R. 827), and so the peti- 


: See ee net eT ee ae 
rghts by reason of Section whi nacted only a 
cilc_of evidence. The argument overlooks that it was 
‘2cognised in the decision referred to above that it 
vould be open to the Court to examine the grounds 
‘{ detention in order to see whether they were relevant 
o the object which the legislature had in view, such 
is, for instance, the prevention of acts prejudicial to 
Duolis safety and tranquillity, or were such as to show 
that the detention was not bona fide. An examination 
of the grounds for these purposes is made impossible 
by Section 14, and the protection afforded by Article 
z2(5) and Article 32 (of the Constitution) is thercby 
rendered nugatory. It follows that Section 14 contra- 
venes the provisions of Article 22(5) and Artiéle 32 in 
so far as it prohtbits the person detained from dis- 
cos:ng to the Court the grounds of his detention 
communicated to him by the detaining authorily or 
the representation made by him against the order of 
cetention, and prevents the Court from examining 
“hem for the purposes aforesa.d, and to that extent 
t must he held under Article 138(2) (of the Consti- 
tution) to be void. This, however, does not affect the 
rest of the (Preventive Detention) Act (1950) which 
is severable.” 








en 





41. Of Section 14 of the Preventive Detention Act, 
1950.—Ibid, p. 94. 

42. Counsel for the Union of India. 

43, J, the Preventive Detention Act, 1950. 
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-” 


Mahajan J. said :*4 

“Section 14 of Act IV" of 1950 has been impugned 
on the ground that it contravenes and abridges the 
provisions of Articles 22(5) and 32 of the Constitution 

. This section is in the nature of an jron curtain 
around the acts of the authority making the order 
of preventive detention. The Constitution has guaran- 
teed to the detained person the right to be told the 
grounds of detention. He has been given a right to 
make a representation [vide Article 22(5)], yet Sec- 
tion 14 prohibits the disclosure of the grounds fur- 
nished to him or the contents of the representation 
made by him in a court of law and makes a breach of 
this injunction punishable with imprisonment. 

. “Article 32(1) of the Constitution is in these 
terms: SS 

‘The right to move the Supreme Court by appro- 
priate procecdings for the enforcement of the rights 
conferred by this Part is guaranteed.’ 

“Sub-section (4) says: 


in md 
‘The right guaranteed by this Article shall not be 


suspended except as otherwise. provided for by _ this 
Constitution. 


Now it is quite clear that if an authority passes 
an order of preventive detention for reasons not con- 
nected with any of the six subjects® mentioned in 
the 7th Schedule, this Court can always declare the 
detenticn illegal and release the detenue, but it is not 
possible for this Court to function if there is a -pro- 
hibition against disclosing the grounds which have 
been served upon him. It is only by an examination 
of the grounds that it is possible to say whether the 
grounds fall within the ambit of the leg:slative power 
contained in the Constitution or outside its scope. 
Again, something may be served on the detenue as 
being grounds which are not grounds at all. In this 
contingency it is the right of the detained person 
under Article 82 to move this Court for enforcing the 
right under Article 22(5) that he be given the real 
grounds on which the detention order is based. This 
Cowt would be disabled from exercising its functions 
under Article 32 and adjudicating on the point that 
the grounds given satisfy the requirements of the 
sub-clause if it is not open to it to see the grounds 
that have been furnished. It is a guaranteed right of 
the person detained to have the very grounds which 
are ihe basis of the order of detention. This ‘Court 
would he entitled to examine the matter and to see 
whether the grounds furnished are the grounds on the 
basis of which he has been detained’ or they contain 
sonie othcr vague or irrelevant material. The whole 
purpose of furnishng a detained person with the 











ceo 


44. The Supreme Court Reports, April and May, 
1950, pp. 241-44. 

45. fe. the Preventive Detention Act, 1950. 

AG, See List I, item 9, and List ITI, item 3, in the 
7th Schedule to the Constitution of India, 
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grounds is to enable him to make a representation re- right to constitutional remedy for enforcement of the 
futing these grounds and of proving his innocence rights which are declared by the Constitution. If there 
(sic), In order that this Court may be able to safe- are no rights under the ‘Constitution, guaranteed to a 
guard this fundamental right and to grant him relief person who is detained under any law of preventive 
that the detenue is not detention, no question of enforcing such rights by an 
prohibited under penalty of punishment to disclose approach to this Court at all arises. I do not th.nk 
the grounds to the Court and no injunction by law that this argument proceeds on a sound basis, and in 
can be issued to this Court disabling it from having my opinion, Section 14 does take away and materially 
a look at the grounds. Section 14 creates a substan- curtails some of the fundamental rights which are 
tive offence if the grounds are disclosed and it also guaranteed by the Constitution itself. Article 22, 
lays a duty on the ‘Court not to permit the disclosure Clause (5), of the Constitution lays down as a funda- 
of such grounds. It virtually amounts to a suspen- mental right that when a person is detained for pro- 
sion of a guaranteed right provided by the Constitution ventive detention, the authority making the order 
inasmuch as it indirectly by a stringent provision shall, as soon as may be, communicate to such person 
makes administration of the law by this Court im- the grounds on which the order has been made, and 
possible and at the same time it deprives a detained shall afford him the earliest opportunity of making a 
person from obtaining justice from this Court. In my representation against the order. Under Clause (6), 
opinion, therefore, this section when it prohibits the the authority need not disclose such facts as it consi- 
disclosure of the grounds contravenes or abridges the ders to be against public interest to disclose. But so 
rights given by Part III (of the Constitution) to a far as the grounds are concerned, the disclosure is not 
citizen and is ultra vires the powers of Parliament to prohibited under any circumstance. It is also incuin- 
that extent.” bent upon the detaining authority to afford a detcnue 
Mukherjea J. observed :47 the earliest opportunity of making a representation 
erties “provisiona: Oh thia. neotiom 1G ay Beetion Ald against the detention order. It has been held in 


of the Preventive Detention Act, 1950) are obviously oe ae quae ee ae ae ney: that : 
of a most drastic character. It imposes a ban on the Breen vee ee eerie, Geren nner. 


‘Court and prevents it from allowing any statement such a vague and indefinite character that no proper 
to be made or any evidence produced before it of the 


and adequate representation could be made in reply 
ge ee RL Nn ; hd * . 
substance of any communication made to the detenue °° the same, that itself would be an infraction of the 
apprising him of the grounds upon which the deten- 


right which has been given to the detenve under law. 

I r opinion, i ssi 
tion order was made. The Court is_also incompetent n my opinion, it would not be possible for the Court 
to leok into the proceedings before the Advisory 


to decide whether the provisions of Article 22, Clause 
Board or the rd or the report of the latter which is confidential of the latter which is confidential, 


Further, the disclosure of such materials has het, the disclosure of euch materials has been 


\ made a criminal offence punishable with im sonment 
Mor a term which may extend to one Mr. 


. which the detention order has been made, 


t 


Nambiar’s*® contention is that these ae Soe 
utterly nugatory the provisions of Article 32 of the 
Constitution which guarantees to every person the 
right to move this Court by appropriate proceedings 
for the enforcement of the rights conferred by Part III 
of the Constitution. It is not disputed that the 
petitioner has the right of moving this Court for 4 
writ of habeas corpus, and unless the Court is in a 
position to look into and examine the grounds’ upon 
it is im 
possible for it to come to any decision on the point 
and pass a proper judgment. Though the right to 
move this Court is not formally taken away, the 
ntire proceedings are rendered ineffective and 
altogether illusory. On behalf of the respondent,” it 


(5), have been duly complied with and the funda- 


mental right guaranteed by it has been made available 
to the detenue unless the grounds communicated tg 
him undeF-ths-provisious of This Aitiole are actually provisions of this Article are actually 
produced before the Court. Apart from this, it is also. 
open to the pergon detained _to contend that the 
detention order has been a mala fide exercise of power 
by the detaining authority and that the grounds upon 
which it is based, are not proper or relevant grounds 
which would justify detention under the provisions of 
the law itself. These rights of the detenue would for 
all practical pu he rendered unenforceable if the 
Court_is precluded from looking into the grounds which 
have been sup alee Of WOOF thy 


: Preventive Detention Act. In my opinion, Section 14 















pf the Preventive Detention Act does materially affect 
the fundamental rights declared under Part III of the 


Constitution and for this reason it must be held to 


be illegal and uléra vires. It is not disputed, however, 


that this section can be served from the rest of the 
Act without affecting the other provisions of the Act 
in any way. The whole Act cannot, therefore, be held 
to be wlira vires” 


is pointed out that Article 82 guarantees only the 





47. The Supreme Court Reports, April and May, 
1950, pp. 282-85. 

48. See foot-note 40 above. 

49. The State of Madras. The Union of India: 
Tntervener. 





50. See foot-note 28 above. 
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Mas J. remarked :54 

“Sn objection is taken that Section 14 of the 
im=usned Act™ takes away cr abridges the right of the 
detcnue to move this Court by appropriate proceed- 
ingx. Both Clauses (1) and (2) of Article 32 speak of 
en Ormement of rights conferred by Part III (of the 
Consitution). The right to move this ‘Court is given 
to a pcrson not for the sake of moving only but for 
mivyaug the Court for the enforcement of some rights 
ecu.f-=-red by Part III and this Court has been given 
rew-7 to issue directions or orders or writs for the 
cr*c 2ement of any of such rights. In order, therefore, 
tc stract the application of Article 32, the person 
app. ing must first satisfy that he has got a right 
ucder Part IiI which has to be enforced under Article 
' 32 _of the Constitution) . Thave . . . said that 
Axt+les.21 and 22 provide for protection by insisting 
cn =9me procedure. Under Article 22(5) the authority 
1.az.ne the order of detention is enjoined, as soon as 
rav be, to communicate to the detenue the grounds 
cn which that order has been made. This provision 
1 ¢ seme purpose, namely, that the disclosure of the 
c-c.nds will afford the detenue the opporttnity of 
1na_ing a representation against the order. Supposing 
t'c authority does not give any grounds at all 
3 listinet from facts referred to in Clause (6) (sie). 
tly, the detenue Joses a fundamental right because 
4c is prevented from making a representation against 
-he order of detention. Suppose the authority hands 
over: to the detenue a piece of paper with some scrib- 
dizgs on it which do not amount to anv ground n¢ all 
Zor detention. Then also the detenue can Iegitinately 
rouplain that his right has been infringed. He can 
then come to the Court to get redress under Article 
s2 but he cannot show to the ‘Court the piece of paper 
wh the scribblings on it under Section 14 of the Act 
ar the Court cannot judge whether he has actually 
gez the grounds which he is entitled tq under Article 
2={5). In such a case the detenue may well complain 
tLat beth his substantive right under Article 22(5) as 
will as his right to constitutional remedies (s?7c) under 
#~ticle 32 have been infringed. He can complain of 
itfringement of his remedial rights under Article 32, 
k cause he cannot show that there has been an  in- 
fingement of his substantive right under Article 22(5). 
i* appears to me, therefore, that Section 14 of the 
_Preventive Detention) Act in so far as it prevents the 
tetenue from disclosing to the Court the grounds 
:ommunicated to him is not in conformity with Part 
-IT of the Constitution and is, therefore, void under 
article 13(2) (of the Constitution). That section, 
_owever, is clearly severable and cannot affect the 
whole act.” 





= 
= — —-—- 


5i. The Supreme Court Reports, April and May, 
1950, pp. 852-383. 
82. IL.e., the Preventive Detention Act, 1950. 
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Finally, Fazl Ali J. stated :°° 
“Qo far as Section 14 is concerned, all my colleagues - 
have held to be wlira vires, and, as I agree with the 
views expressed by them, I do not wish to encumber 
my judgment by repeating in my own words what has 
been said so clearly and so well by them.” 

We have quoted above, at length, the views 
of the individual Judges of our Supreme Court 
on Section 14 of the Preventive Detention Act, 
1950, as they indicate, both clearly and autho- 
ailacvely: apart from what we have shown i 
cur preceding article’ on this point, the true 
eon Te eee ee on dle icle 22 
of our Constituiicn, as considered from different 
sialtdpoints. “Yr should be clear irom what has 
been shown that in case of a detention order _the 


court must have material io “determine whether 


the detention is proper or not,” although this 
docs nor “mean wheihe’™ the alleged grounds of 
detention “are sufficient cr not.” As we have 
shown in our preceding article’ in connexion, 
particularly, with the case cf Tarapada Da and 
Others V. The Stace of West Bengal, the 
question of sufficiency of the grounds of detention 
for ihe purpose of the satisfaction of the Govern- | 
ment is not a matter for examination by the 
court of law. Thus there is no Jack of unity and 
consistency of though: in the various judicial 
prenouncements on the teal meaning of Clause 
(5) of Article 22 of our Constitution, to which 
we have referred in ihis and | in our preceding 
article. 


In our sixth and seventh articles’®> in this 
series we have deal: with Article 19 of our 
Constitution. We shall new consider whether 


this Article 19, or any provision thereot, applies 
to a law relating to prevettive detention duly 
made under Article 22 cf the Constitution. In 
A. K. Gapalan VY. The Siaie of Madras the 
Supreme Coury held®’ by a inajority of five to 
one. 358 

“Article 19 of the Constitution hag no application 


ee, 
to_a law which relates directly to preventive detention 


53. The Supreme Court Reports, April and May, 
1950, p. 185. 
A. See The Modern Reicw for January, 1957, 





pp. 30-86. 

55. See ibid, pp. 35-36. 

56. See The Modern Review for July, 1956, and 
January, 1956. 

87. The Supreme Court Reports, April and May, 
1830, p. 89. 

8. Kania Ch, Patanjali Sastri, Mahajan, 


Mukherjea and Das JJ. for; faz] Ali J. against— 


Ibid, p. 89. 
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even though as a result of an order of detention the 
rights referred to in _Sub-clauses (a) to (e) and (g) 
in_general, and Sub-clause (d)_in_ particular, of Clause 
(1) of Article 19 may be restricted or abridged; and 
the constitutional validity of a law relating to such 
detention cannot therefore, be judged in the light of 
the test prescribed in ‘Clause (5) of the said Article 
(19) .” 
In elucidation of this view) Kania C.J. 
observed :°° 
“As the preventive detention order results in the 
detention of the applicant” in a cell it was contended 
on his behalf that the rights specified in Article 19(1) 
(a), (b), (ec), (d), (e) and (g) have been infringed. 
i as retical Pocus ot hie detention he cannot 
have a free right to speesh as and where he des:red 
and the same argument was urged in respoct cf the rest 
of the rights mentioned in sub-clauses (b), (c), (d), (e) 
and (g)™ Although this argument is advanced in a 
Case which deals with preventive detention, if correct, 


it should be applicable in the case of punitive deten- 


tion also to any one sentenced to a term of imprison- 


cee gh a ye ee ee ee ea 
ment under the relevant section of the Indian Penal 


Code. So considered, the argument must elcarly be 
rejected. In spite of the saving clauses (2) to (6) (of 
Article 19), permitting abridgement of the rights con- 
nected with each of them, punitive detention under 
several sections of the Penal Code, ¢4. for theft, 
cheating, forgery and even ordinary assault, will be 
illegal. Unless such conclusion necessarily follows 
from the article, it is obvious that such construction 


should be avoided. In my opinion, such result is 
clearly not the outcome of the Constitution. The 


Article has to be read withoub any  pre-conceived 


notions. So read. it clearly means that the Jegislation 
to be examined _must_be directly in respect of one of 


the rights mentioned in the sub-clauses. If there is a: 
legislation directly attempting to control a citizen’s 
freedom of speech or expression, or his right to 
assemble peaceably and without arms, etc. the q 


ucs~, 


tion whether that legislation is saved by the relevant 


saving clause of Article 19 will arise. If, however, the 
legislation is not directly in respect of any of these 
subjects, hut as a result of the 


abridged, the question of ination of Article 1 
does not arise. The true approach is only to consider 
the directness of the legislation and not what will be 
the result of the detention otherwise valid, on the 
~ 59. Ibid, pp. 100-107. - 

60. The applicant A. K. Gopalan had been 
detained in a Madras Jail under Section 3(1) of the 
Preventive Detention Act of 1950. The case arose as a 
result of a petition by him under Article 32(1) of the 
Constitution of India for a writ of habeas corpus 
against his detention.—See ibid, p. 95. 

61. Of Clause (1) of Article 19 of the Constitution. 


“whole, therefore, it 
operation of other. 


Re nae ia cee ey eee emer oc pat 
legislation, for instance, for punitive or preventive 
detention, his right under any of these sub-clauses is. 
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mode of the detenue’s life. On that short ground, in 
my opinion, this argument about the infringement of — 
the rights mentioned 3 ticle 19(1) generally must 
fail. Any other construction put on the article, it 
seems to me, will be unreasonable.” 

With regard to sub-clause (d), in particular, 
of Clause (1) of Article 19, which provides for 
“the right to move freely throughout the terri- 
cory of India,” Kania C.J. stated :° 

“What is sought to be protected by that sub- 
clause is the right to freedom of movement, 26. with- 
out restriction, throughout the territory of India. 
Read with their natural grammatical meaning the 
Stub-slause only mieans that if restrictions are sought 
to be put upon movement of a citizen from State to 
State or even within a State, such restrictions will 
have to be tested by the permissive limits prescribed 
in Clause (5) of that Article. Sub-clause -(d) has 
nothing to do with detention, preventive or punitive. 
The Constitution mentions a right to freedom of 
movement throughout the territory of India. Every 


word of that clause must be given its true and_legi 
mate meaning and in the construction of a Statute, 
particularly a Constitution, it is improper to omit any 
word which has a reasonable and proper place in it or 
to refrain from giving effect to its meaning. ‘This 
posision is made quite clear when Clause (8) is read 
aleng with this sub-clause. It permits the imposition 
of reasonable restrictions on the exercise of such right 
either_in the interest of (the) general public or the 
protection of the interest of any Scheduled Tribe. It 
is difficult to concelve of a reasonable restritiion 
necessary in the interests of the general public for 
confning a person in a cell. Such restriction may he 
appropriate to prevent a person from going from one 
Province to another or one area to another, having 
regard to local conditions prevailing in particular 
areas, The point, however, is made abundantly clear 
by the alternative, viz. for the protection of the 
interests of any Scheduled Tribe. What protection of 
the interests of a Scheduled Tribe requires the confinc- 
ment of a man ina cell? . . . Reading Article 19 as a 
seems to me that it has no 
application to a legislation dealing with preventive or 
punitive detention as its direct object. I may po-nt 
out that the acceptance of the petitioner’s argument 
on the interpretation of this clause will result in the 
Court being called wpon to decide upon the reason- 
ableness of several provisions of the Indian Penal 
Code and several other penal Jegislations as abridginz 
this right. Even under Clause (5), the Court is p- 
mitted to apply the test of reasonableness of the r s- 
trictions or limits not generally, but only to the cx'«nt 
they are either in the interests of the general public, 
é.g., in case of an epidemic, riot, etc., or for the pro- 
tection of the interests of any Scheduled Tribe. In my 


~ 62. Ibid, pp. 101-107. 7 
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opinion, this is not the intention of the Constitution. 
There‘oze, the contention urged in respect of Article 19 


fails - . Article 22 envisages the law of preventive 
detention. So does Article 246 read with ule 


Seven, List I, Entry 9, and List DJ, Entry 3. There- 


fore. -vken the subject of preventive detention is 
specificaly dealt with in the Chapter on Fundamental 


Riguts I_do not think it is proper to consider a legis- 


laticn permitting preventive detention as in_ conflict, 
with ~he rights mentioned in Article 1941). Article 
19(1) does not purport to cover all aspects of liberty 
or of p rsonal liberty. In that Article only certain 
phases af liberty are dealt with. ‘Personal liberty’ 
wou.d primarily mean liberty of the physical body. 
The reghts given under Article 19(1) do not directly 
come irder that description. They are rights which 
accompazy the freedom or liberty of the person. By 
their ~ery nature they are freedoms of a person 
assumed to be in full possession of his personal 
liberty . . . It seems to me improper to read Article 


19 «5s d aling with the same subject as Article 21. 


rArtivrle 19 gt he rights specified therem only to 


the citizens of India while Article 21 is applicable to 


all persons. The word citizen is expressly defined in 
the Ucnstitution to indicate only a certain section of 
the nha itants of India . . . In my opinion... . 
Artic'e 19 should be read as a separate complete 
Article.” 


Manajan J. also held that whatever might 
be .he precise scope of Article 19 (1) (d) and 
Arlicis 19 (5), the provisions of Article 19 (5) 
woud not apply to a law relating to preventive 
detent.on, “inasmuch as there is a special sell- 
contaited provision in Article 22 regulating 
it.”°4 Further, “the only correct approach, in 
examining the validity of a law on the subject 
of jreventive detention” would be by consider- 
ing whether the law made satisfied the require- 
menzs of Article 22 or in any way abridged or 
coniravened them. If the answer was in the 
affirractive, then the law would be valid; but if 
the arswer was in the negative, the law would 
be void.* 

Mulherjea J. cbserved :%¢ 

“The question that we ‘have to consider is whether 
a lay -elnting to preventive detention is justiciable 
in a Court of law on the ground of reasonableness 
under £érticle 19(5) of the Constitution inasmuch as 
it takes away or abridges the right to free movement in 
the terr.tory of India guaranteed by Clause ({1)(d) of 











65. For further details, see ibid, pp. 100-107. 


64. Se abid, p. 89. 
6 Tiid, p. 229. For further details, see zbid, 
pp. 227-3C. 


6C. Se ibid, pp. 251-62. 


_ of Articles which deal with the 
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the Article (19) . . . Article 22 deals specifically with 
the subject of preventive detention and expressly 
takes away the fundamental rights relating to arrest 
and detention enumerated in Clauses (1) and (2) of 
the Article from persons who are detained under any 
law which may be passed by the Parliament or State 
Legislatures acting under Article 246 of the Constitu- 
tion read with the relevant items in the legislative 
lists . . This much is beyond controversy that so 
far as substantive law is concerned, Article 22 of the 
Constitution gives a clear authority to the legislature 
to take away the fundamental rights relating to arrest 
and detention, which are secured by the first two 
clauses of the Article. Any legislation on the subject 
would only have to conform to the requirements of 
Clauses (4) to (7) (of Article 22) and provided that 
is done, there is nothing in the language employed nor 
in the context in which it appears which affords any 
ground for suggesiton that such law must be reason- 
able in its character and that it would be reviewable 
by the Court on that ground. Both Articles 19 and 22 
occur in the same Part of the Constitution and bothapy 
of them purport to lay down the fundamental rights 
which the Constitution guarantees. It is well settled 
that the Constitution must be interpreted in a broad 
and liberal manner giving effect to all its parts, and 
the presumption should be that no conflict or repug- 
nancy was intended by its framers . . . It seems to 
me that there is no conflict or repugnancy between 
the two provisions of the Constitution and an ex- 
amination of the scheme and language of the catena 
rights to freedom 


would be sufficient to show that what ‘Clause (1) (d) 

of a 
tion, either punitive or preventive: it relates to and - 
speaks of a different aspect_or phase of civil libert 

. . . Furthermore, Article 19 is applicable to citizens 
only. . . I agree with the learned Attorney-General 
(for India) that in construing Article 19(1)(d) stress 
is to be laid upon the expression ‘throughout the 
territory of India’, and it is a particular and special 
kind of right, wiz. that of free movement throughout 
the Indian territory, that is the aim and object of the 
Constitution to secure . . . In my opinion, therefore, 
preventive detention does not come either within the 
express language or within the spirit and intendment 
of Clause (1)(d) of Article 19 of the Constitution 

which deals with a totally different aspect or form of 
civil liberty. It is true that by reason of preventive 

detention, a man may be prevented from exercising 
the right of free movement within the territory of 
India as contemplated by Article 19(1)(d) of the 
Constitution, but that is merely incidental to or 
consequential upon Joss of liberty resulting from the 
order of detention. Not merely the right under Clause 
(1)(d), but many of the other rights which are 
enumerated under the other sub-clauses of Article 
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19(1) may be lost or suspended so long as preventive 
detention continues. Thus a detenue so long as he is 
under detention may not be able to practise any pro- 
fess.on, or carry on any trade or business which he 
might like to do; but this would not make the law 
providing for preventive detention a legislation taking 
away or abridging the rights under Article 19(1) (g) 
of the Constitution, and it would be absurd to suggest 
that in such cases the validity of the legislation 
should be tested in accordance with the requirement 
of Clause (6) of Article 19 and that the only restric- 
tions that could be placed upon the person’s free 
exerCise of trade and profession are those specified in 
that clause.” 


Finally, Das J. remarked :* 


“The purpose of Article 19(1)(d),is to guarantee 
that there shall be no State barrier. {It gives protec- 
tion ‘against provincialism. It hag nothing to do with 
the freedom of the person as such . . . There can be 
no getting away from the fact that a detention as a 
result of a conviction impairs the freedom of speech 
far beyond what is permissible under Clause (2) of 
Article 19. Likewise a detention on lawful conviction 
impairs each of the other personal rights mentioned 
in Sub-clauses (b) to (e) and (g) far beyond the 
limits of Clauses (8) to (6) (of Article 19). The 


argument that every section of the Indian Penal Code 


irrespective of whe ny reference to any of 
the rights referred to in Sub-caluses (b) to (e) and 
(g)* is a law imposing reasonable restriction on those 
several rights has not even the merit of plausibility. 
There can be no doubt that a detention as a result of 
lawful conviction must necessarily impair the funda- 
mental personal rights guaranteed by Article 19(1) 
far beyond what is permissible under Clauses (2) to 
(6) of that Article and yet nobody can think of 
questioning the validity of the detention or of the 
tection of the Indian Penal Code under which the 
sentence was passed. Why? Because the freedom of 
his person having been lawfully taken away, the con- 


speech and expression or any of the other personal 


tights protected by Clause (1) of Arti On a 


parity of reasoning he cannot, while the detention 
lasts, exercise any other personal right, ¢.g., be cannot 
cat what he likes or when he likes but has to eat what 
the Jail Code provides for him and at the time when 
he is by Jail regulations required to eat. Therefore, 
the conclusion is iresistible that the rights protected 
by Article 19(1), in so far as they relate to rights 
attached to the person, z.¢., the rights referred to in 
sub-clauses (a) to (c) and (g), are rights which only 
a free citizen, who has the freedom of his person un- 





67. Ibid, pp. 302-396. 
68. Of Clause (1) of Article 19, 
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impaired, can exercise. It is poimted out, as a counter 
to the above reasonings, that detention as a result of 
a lawful conviction does not deprive a person ot his 
right to acquire or hold or dispose of his properly 
mentioned in sub-clause (f{). The answer is simple, 
namely, that that right is not a right attached to the 
person (jus peérsonarum) and its existence is not 
dependent on the freedom of the person. Loss of 
freedom of the person, therefore, does not suspend 
the right to property. But suppose a person lost, ils 
property by reason of its having been compulsorily 
acquired under Article 31, he loses his right to hoid 
that properly and cannot complain that his funda- 
mental right under sub-clause (f) of Clause (1) of 
Article 19 has been infringed. It follows that the 
rights enumerated in Article 19(1) subsist wlule the 
citizen has the legal capacity to excise them. If his 
capacity to exercise them is gone, by reason of a 
lawful conviction with respect to the rights in sub- 
clauses (a) to (e) and (g), or by reascn of a lawiul 
compulsory acquisition with respect to the right in 
sub-clause (f), he ceases to have those rights whilc 
his incapacity lasts. It further follows that if 4 
citizen’s freedom of the person is lawfully taken 
away otherwise than as a result of a lawful conviction 
for an offence, that citizen, for precisely the same 
reason, cannot exercise any of the rights attcahed to* 
his person including those enumerated in sub-clvuscs 
(a) to (e) and (g) of Article 19(1). In my judg- 
ment a lawful detention, whether punitive or pre- 
ventive, does not offend against the protection von- 
ferred by Article 19(1) (a) to (e) and (g), for those 
tigkts must necessarily cease when the freedom of 
the person is lawfully taken away. In short, those 
tights end where the. lawful detention begins. . 
It follows, therefore, that the validity or otherwise 
of preventive detention does not depend on, and is 
not dealt with by, Article 19. To summarise, ihe 
freedom of thé person is not the result of Article 19 
Article 19 only deals with certain particular rights. 
. .. . It does not deal with the freedom of the per- 
son as Such... . . A citizen who loses the freedom) 
of his person by being lawfully detained, wheily. 
as @ result of a conviction for an offence or asa 
result, of preventive detention, loses his capacity to 
exercise those rights and, therefore, has none of the, 
tights which sub-clauses (a) to (e) and (g) muy 
protect. In my judgment Article 19 has no bearing 
on the question of the validity or otherwise of pre- 
ventive detention and, that being so, Clause (5) which 
prescribes a test of reasonableness to be defined and 
applied by the Court has no application at all.” 
Thus our Supreme Court has “by an over- 
whelming majority’ of five to one held that 
69. An expression used by Patanjali Sastri J.— 
See The Supreme Court Reports, Vol. Il, Part V, 
May, 1951, p. 457. 








7 Artic le 19 of our Constitution has nothing to do 
with ¢ law ee for ae delention, 
medily .zade under Article 22 of the Constitulion. 
lt may also be noted here that in Ram Singh and 
‘Ouhers V. .The State of Delhi and Another the 
FSupierre Court has unanimously held‘ thal, 
f= ee igh perscinal liberty has a content 
Bieuilicie tly comprehensive io include the freedoms 
Enumerated in Article 19 (1), and its, deprivation 
* ‘ud result in the extinction of those freedoms, 
rg ‘the Constitution has treated these civil liberiies 
‘ kas dist:nc, fundamental rights and made separate 
provisions in Article 19 and Articles 21 and 22 
Bas iv the limitations and conditi ons subject _to 
twhican alone they could be taken away or 
fabri io d;” and that, consequently, “an order of 
Pprev: n ive detention cannot be held tobe invalid 
Binercly because the detention is made with a view 
* po” sreventing “the the making - of speeches preludi- 
Reicl io ‘the “in maintenance of | of public order,” 
2 a Vv 
Re In this and in our preceding article we 
J have cealt with the different aspects of Article 
#22 .f our Constitution as judicially interpreted. 
LW: Ja-uld now lke to couclude this article with 
e reieron ‘e to the cbservations made by some of 
x our aaa Court Judges with regard to the 
beques.o1 o2 the desirability of a provision like 





BeArticie 22, ne item_9 in the Union List or item_3. 


pein tle “Coreuzrrent List in the Seventh Schedule 
Eto our Constitution, in a constitutional documen:, 
e Thus ve find Kania C.J. observing in the course 

of his igement in A. K. Gopalan V. The Slate 
bof Matras 3 


me “it may be noticed that neither ghe American 
nor the Japanese Constitution contain (sic)  provi- 


BIOL: permitting preventive detention, much less lay- 
Bing dowa limitations on such right of delention, in 
g Doric! imes, 2.€., without a declaration of emergency. 
E~Pre. ontive detention in normal times, 2.e., without 
Pthe existence of an emergency like war, is ceaenised as 
oa noriaa. topic of legislation in List I, Entry 9, and 
Lis Ul Entry 3, of the Seventh Schedule. Even in 
eo ‘the Chepter on Fundamental Rights Article 22 envi- 

‘sages le. en in respect of preventive detention in 
Preorael “Imes,” 

2 Petanjali Sastri J]. has stated :” 
: uh outstanding fact to be borne in mind 
* ig that oreventive detention has been given a consti- 











7c. On 6th April, 1951. See ibid, pp. 451-52 and 
455-56. 
71. See The Supreme Court Reports, April and 


* May 1350, v. 116. 
a 12, Ibid., pp. 207-208. 


bad» 





tution: 


status. This sinister-looxing teature, x 
strangely out of place in a dcmocrat-c Constitution 
which invests personal liberty with the sacrosanct.ty 
of a fundamental right and so incompatrble with the 
promises of its preamble is doubtless designed to pre- 
vent an abuse of freedom by anti-social and subver- 
sive elements which might imperil the national welfare 
of the infant Republic. It is in this spirit that Clauses 
(3) to (7) of Article 22 should, in my opinion, be 
construed and harmonised as far as possible with 
Article 21 so as not to diminish unnecessarily the pro- 
tection afforded for the legitimate exercise of persona: 
liberty.” . 

Referring to the provision for preventive 
detention in our Constitution, Mukherjea J. has 
observed :'4 
+ “Detention in such form is unknown in America. 
It_was resorted to_in’ England only _during war time 
but no country in the world thu, I am aware of has 
made this an integral part_of they (st) Constitution 
as has been done in India. This is undoubtedly un-~ 
fortunate, but it is not our business to speculate on 
questions of policy orto attempt t6 explore the xea- 
sons which Jed the representatives of our people to 
make such a drastic provision in the Cansiiution ite 
self, which cannot but be regarded as a most unwh 


tm cane hte Scan ell Oratere,,  gapeipetthoteorne= 
some —aaeaaaa upon the lik : liberties of the people.” 


Finally, as remarked : 


“The first re to note is that under Entry 9 of 
List I (7th Schedule) the Parliament and under Entry 
3 in List III both Parliament and the State Legisla~- 
tures are empowered to make Jaws for preventive 
detention for reasons connected with the several 
matters snecified in the respective entries. This legis- 
lation is not condit.oncd upon the existence of any war 
with a foreign power or upon the proclamation of 
emergency under Part XVIII of the Constitution. Our 
Constifution has, therefore, accepted prevent.ve detez~ 
lion as the subject-mattcr of pcacetime legislution as 
distinct from emergency legislation. It is a novcl fea~ 
ture to provide for preventive detention in the Con- 
stitution. There ig no such provision in the Coteritu- 
ion of any other country that I know of. Be thet as 
it may, for rezsons good or bad, our Constitution has 
deliberately and plainly given power to Parlian:ent 
and the State Legislatures to enact preventive deten- 
tion laws even in peate-time. To méeny of us a pre 
ventive detention law is odious at all times but what 
I desire to emphasise is that it is not for the Court to 
question the wisdom and policy of the Constitution 
which the people have given unta themselves. This is 
another basic fact which the Couii must not overlook.” 

It is cvicert from wha, has been quoted 
above that judicial opimien in our couniry has, 


_— a era ee ero ees © Sah Se 
eapeyreres Nn 


73. dtid., pp. 249-50, 
74, ‘bid., p. 288, 


pn tip 


WILL INDIA ACCEPT DEMILITARISATION OF KASHMIR? 


on the whole, not been very favourable to the 
prevision for preventive detention in our 
Constitution. Perhaps this provision was neces- 
sitated, as Patanjali Sastri J. has hinted, by the 
political situaticn in our country at the time 
when it was made. The official view appears 


to have been the necessity of protecting our 
infan ic “against violen clivrties 


organised in secrecy and intended to produce 
“Sull, it must_be admitted, the provision 
oes nct seem, however politically and _ realisti- 
cally it may be expedient, to be a very happy 
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feature of our Constitution. ‘Nor ‘does “it seem 
to be in conscnance with the ideal of the rule 
of law. 

In our later articles in this series we propose 
to deal with some other Fundamental Righls as 


guaranteed by cur Constitution. | 


75. See in this connexion the Statement of Objects and 
Reasons for the Preventive Detention (Amendment) 
Act, 1951, in The Gazetie of India, Part II, Section 2, 
dated 10th February, 1951—The Current Indian Sia- 
tutds, 1951, The Punjab Law Reporter Press, Simla, 
p. 53. ae ; _ 1 
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WILL INDIA ACCEPT DEMILITARISATION OF KASHMIR ?- 
By Pror. TARAKNATH DAS, pho. | | 


Ir is well-known to all interested in Indo- 
Pakistani relations that India has refused to 
accept the decision on the issue of Kashmir, as 
recently rendered by the Security Counc’) of 
the United Nations. India’s case was well 
defended by Sj. V. K. Krishna Menon ‘who 
advocated ‘hat the real issue before the United 
Nations was not a plebiscite to determine 
whether Kashmir is a part of Ind’a or not, but 
_ the issue was whether Pakistan was an aggres- 
sor in Kashmir or not. §}. Menon established 
the fact that from the standpoints of Inter- 
national law and Constitutional law of India, 
accession of Kashmir to India in 1948 and con- 
firmation of this act later by the legislature of 
India and adoption of constitut’'on of Kashmir 
Which makes it definite and clear that Kashmir 
is an integral part of India, leaves no room for 
any doubt Kashmir’s status—Kashmir is a part 
of India, and there cannot be any plebiscite in 
Kashmir under U.N. auspices, because such an 
act would mean U.N. interference in India’s 
internal affairs, 


IT 


It is known that, Pakistan, well-equipped 
with modern arms from the United States of 
America and the Bagdad Pact Powers— 
specially Great Britain and Turkey— has been 

7 


preparing for a holy war against India. 
Pakistan’s hostility to India has been defi- 
nitely proven. by statements of responsible 
statesmen of the country and the recent anti- 
Indian demonstration at Karachi, Lahore, 
Dacca and other cities in Western and Eastern 
Pakistan, by burning effig'es of Prime Minister 
Nehru, who has been the foremost advocate of 
peaceful relations between India and Pakistan. 
Under these circumstances, to protect Indian 
frontiers, specially Kashmir frontiers, from a 
sudden attack by Pakistan, India must 
muster necessary forces, as a defensive measure. 
There are indications that India is not unaware 
of Pakstan’s war-like intentions and it is to be 
expected that, India will defend Kashm‘r at any 
cost. 


TIT 


Pakistan knows that the United States 
Government has given assurance to India that 
she would do her best that the arms supplied 
to Pakistan might not be used aga*nst India. 
Pakistan also knows that President Eisenhower 
is thoroughly aware of the fact that any war 
between Pakistan and India would serve the 
cause of Soviet Russia and Communist China, 
weakening Pakistan and India and undermining 
the position of the United States in the Middle 
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East as well as South-East Asia. Americans, 
well-versed in world politics, know that if, the 
United States and SEATO powers and Britain 
and the Bagdad Pact Powers aid Pakistan 
aga as; India, then India, as a matter of 
seli~lefense, might be forced to seek aid from 
Ching and Soviet Russia. Thus at the pre- 
sent time, Pakistan’s present programme is to 
carry on diplomatic war against India, to 
isolate the latter In world polities, if that can be 
ach eved; and to use every possible means, 
specially using the United Nations organiza- 
tior {o create adverse public opinion against 
India and thus induce vacillating Indian states- 
men not to take firm and defensive measures 
against Pakistan’s possible future aggression in 
Kashnir, East Bengal, Assam and neignbour- 
ing regions. 


TV 

-t has been reported in reliable circles that 
Pakistan, a partner of the United States 
th-otgh SEATO and that of Britain through 
Br ghdad Pact, has induced the Anglo-American 
Powers to introduce a resolution in the Secu- 
rty Council to the effect that Hon. Gunar V. 
Jerring, the present representative of Sweden 
ard formerly Swedish Ambassador to India 
aud Pakistan, be asked to go to India and 
Pakistan in a mission for the solution of Kash- 
wir issue. lt has been reported that the pro- 
gramme of the mission would be to arrange 
t2ai Kashmir be completely demilitarised. Fail- 
tag to force plebiscite in Kashmir, Pakistan is 
uorking, under the cover of promofing ‘peace, 
for demilitarisation of Kashmir, which would 
wecken India’s defense as a whole. 

Té is to be expected that India will not 
cecept any such proposition and make it un- 


mistakably clear that, as the Umited States - 
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which is faced with hostile 
Russia wn all fronts, will noi 
to self-defense to the Umitec 
Cmted States will not give w 
all over the world, as the U 
under all circumstances en. 
Doctrine, Open Door Policy 
and Kisenhower Doctrine a 
States would never demilita 
request of the United Nation: 
pected that India will never 
sition of demilitarising any 3 
to cater to the decisions of 1 
when such propositions wo 
national interests adversely. 
If ever India accepts th 
cent and peaceful] measure | 
of Kashmir, supposedly to ft 
peace, lt will be a precedent | 
that as the relations betwe 
and India has. deteriorated, 
Assam and some of the Hu 
India adjacent to Pakistan bi 
to the detriment of Indian : 
Ii was in 1952, during 
alter 47 years’ exile, in conne 
delivered before a distin 
under the auspices of the In 
Club of New Delhi, I empha 
the frontiers of India were 
frontiers of India are in grt 
India needs today is natior 
development of her own eco 
and defensive power through 
and co-operation of friendly 
of India must be ready and 
themselves to defend Mothe 
forms of aggression. Jai Hin 


New York, February 14, 1957- 
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By ADINATH SEN, m.a,, B.se. (Glas.), 


I 


Tue ProstemM or THE Minppie East 


Tue whole world is in suspense as to what may happen 
in the Middle East.{The West feels that not only is 
Russia so near, but that Russia is gaining in influence 
by supplying arms to certain States. Russia, on the 
other hand, finds in the US.A. and U.K. aids and 
pacts, particularly those with West Europe or Turkey, 
Trag, Iran and Pakistan, an attempt to surround 
Russia by forming bases all round.) U.K. and Japan 
are already bases. The U.S.A. proposal for inter- 
national inspect-on and control for the purpose of dis- 
armament is not palatable to Russia, as it would 
benefit U.S.A. only, by exposing what is gong on 
behind the iron curtain, while the U.S.A. is comfort- 
ably safe at a distance, in spite of jet planes and 
directed missiles. The clash of opposite ideolog’es of 
the “free world” and of “Communism” has led to the 
eold war. Communism promises a millenium to the 
bungry and weak countries of the world. The West 
attempts to check this by giving indiscr-minate aids 
to counteract poverty and weakness. Benefits of 
trade, or strings attached to aids or even moral 
obligation to keep others in plenty, have becomé 
minor objects. Pacts arise out of fear and there have 
been pacts against pacts. The deadlock over the Suez 
Canal is proving immensely harmful to all the trad’ng 
countries (90 per cent of the Canal traffic) of the 
East and West.._ 


Tue Petro. Suppty PRoBLEM 


Petrol, the big indispensable merchandise (€5 
per cent of the total cargo through the Canal) has 
been made immobile to all consumers except to the 
two main opponents of the cold war, which has 
almost an ironic flavour. Both are _ self-sufficient, 
although one has nothing to spare and is beset with 
transport difficulties and the other is indifferent. about 
trading in it. 

The Middle East possesses two-thirds of the 
whole world’s oil resources, but there is no technician 
to convert the crude material to a condition in which 
it can be used. The countries are too poor to finanve 
refining, which is a very costly affair. Taking advant- 
age of these conditions, some rich compan‘es or cor- 
porations from the West have entered into long agree- 
ments on very easy terms. The price has been inflated 
to conditions prevailing in America, which means that 
it is 15 times more than is reasonable, the difference 
being the huge profit earned in the Eastern enterpr'se, 
by selling at American prices. Therefore though there 
is a great possibility before Ind‘a in working her own 
oil fields, she must take care that she is not duped 
_ by foreign capitalists, whose interests have to be care- 
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mit. (India) 


fully defined, even when technical help and freighl 
cap-tal are indispensable. Popular attempts at 


Pe. 
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nationalisation of oil proved disastrous to Persia from 9 


power politics including foreign intervention, blockade ca 


causing food scarcity, popular rsing crushed by force 


and bleodshed, suspension of refinery producing Une { 


ne 


employment and temporary flight of the Shah. An = 
this ended in a long-term contract to the foreign a 2 


compan‘es against small financial gains. Nasser meee 
have been very bold to try nationalisation again so 
soon, against such strong foreign interests. 


Church of the Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem 


The long pipe-line from Bahrein in the Persian 
Gulf, about 900 miles and a short one from Hatida, 
about 350 miles, end in Haifa on the Mediterranean 
Sea. Another short line goes to Tripoly from Hatida, 
bifurcating from the main line from Kirkuk and 
further up. These pipe lines supply directly to the 
Med ‘terranean coast, 40 million tons of oil annually, 
while 67 million tons go through the Canal, via the 


Pers‘an Gulf and the Red Sea, in tankers covering a E 


distance of 2820 miles. The position regarding oit — 
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 mpoly has recently been made worse by sabotaging 

aly pipe-lines, 
Op History or tHe Moire East 

After the First World War, Turkey lost the 

pppovercicnty, enjoyed for ages, of the countries between 

) Putkey and Arabia, ie. of the “Middle East” of the 

B Westerners. This neition of the country called the 

\ “Fertile Crescent,” bounded by the Mediterranean on 

Sethe West, the Arabian desert on the south and moun- 

_ rs on the north and east, has been the great battle- 

peeeelc from very early ages. The Semitic (descended 

_ fron the B.blical Shem) races of the Chaldeans, Jews, 

Pheenic‘ans and Assyrians from the southern deserts 

aa = the Sumerian (from Sumer, a district in Babylon) 

- races of the Philist:nes from the islands of the west, 
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by Jerusalem from the Tower of David 
the (Canaanites, the Akkadians, Hittites, Hyksos, 
RS Medes and Persians from the northern and_ eastern 


* mouata ns, founded kingdoms in this congenial soil, one 
after another during long ages and vanished. In the 
wars between the Egyptians in the south-west and the 
Assy~ians in the east of Palestine, the route lay 
> through the narrow str'p of the plains, 120 miles ong 
© and darely 15 miles in width, between the river Jordan 
and the Sea. Jerusalem on the verge of the moun- 
tains often suffered heavily. Later, the Jews appeared 
gn tye scene, They fought the Pagans or Heathens 
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from Iran, Iraq, Greece and Rome, and later the 
Christians during the early Christian era. During the 


Crusades in the Middle Ages, the Christians fought 


the Moslems, and now the Arabs are fighting the 
Jews. Jerusalem as the Promised Land of the Jews, 
the home of Chr‘stianity of the Christians and a 
sacred place of the Moslems, has been the bone of 
contention through the ages as at the present time. 


AFTER THE First Worzip War 


Palestine had been conquered from the Egyptian 
Mamelukes by Turkey in 1517 and was under the 
Turkish rule until 1918, when the Brit’sh occupied it. 
In the treaty of Versailles, after the First World War, 
mandates 1o the British in the south (from 1923) and 
to the French in the north (from 1921) were g ven bys 
the League of Nations, for the Allies. But extensive 
disturbances broke out in 1°39 between the Jews and 
the Arabs over the rights of the Jews to pray at the 
“Wailing Wall” at Jerusalem and ended in consider 
able bloodshed, as it spread all over the country. The 
ever-act.ve marauders in the stony and wild country 
made the most of these occasions. But there was 
nothing doing durng the Second World War, which 
brcke out in 1939. 

The Arabs and the Israelites are always at ieaaee 
heads and hostilities start on the slightest of prove- 
cations. In 1917, Brita‘n handed over to the U.N. the 
preblem of strife between the Israelites. who insisted on 
the formation of an independent Jewish State and the 
newly-freed Arabs who began opposing the Israel 
independence move. 


THe GENERAL ASSEMPLY AND THE SECURITY 
CoUNCIL 

Tension between independent States often Ieads to 
and is settled by war, which generally spreads and 
affects the werld at large, just as a small pimple dis- 
tresses the whole human form. A peaceful way is to 
settle disputes by a world organisation, through nego- 
tiations. Long before the present conflict in the Middle 
Fast, some scrt of world organisation to prevent. war 
and to settle dsputes by negotiation has been consi- 
dered essential, early this century. 

The League of Nations was an internation:? org- 
nisation, preposed by President Wilson of the U.S.A. 
at the end of the First World War in 1918, to afford 
a mutual guarantee of political independence and 
territorial integrity to the great and small States alike. 
But America did not join this from a stronz ‘celing 
for isolaticn, as a reaction against President Wilson’s 
intervention in foreign affa'rs. America’ was always for 
isolation—even the founders were against foreign 
entanglements. Yet America was drawn into the F rst 
World War by the indiscriminate sinking of ships 
without warning by Germans, which caused loss of 
American lives, There was again a return to isolation 
after the war, as stated above, until Japanese provoe 








cation led‘ America to join the Second World War in 
41. America then finally surrendered the isolation 
policy and took up the world leadership. In the back- 
ground of Monroe Doctrine and Rio Pact, it looks 
like “Hands off me, while I handle you.” Even before 
America was actively engaged, the Atlantic Charter 
with the main objective of freedom from war, fear 
and want, was sgned in 1941. After the war, the 
United Nat.ons Charter was drawn up in 1945, at 
San Francisco by 51 Nations as a more powerful and 
effective World Organisation (which U.S.A. now 
jOined formally) than the League of Nations, »rovid- 
ing an agency for the peaceful discussion of inter- 
national differences and a hope for a peaceful world. 
The U.N., under the Charter had no power of action, 
as the prov-sion of a stand-by permanent force at its 
disposal never materialised. But they have powers of 
recommendation to the moral judgement of the world 
community, of world opinion. This was the American 
policy—n the Declaration of Independence, the 
founders had pledged themselves to a decent respect 
for the opinion of mankind. 

The U.N. has two main organs—the General 
Assembly and the Security Council, the latter with a 
power of veto in matters affecting secur-ty. That is, 
a single vote out of 5 original members can veto any 
propesal. Th's was readily agreed to at the Yalta 
Conference towards the end of the war. The Council 
can take action only when all the five great powers 
are in agreement cn policy. Further impications 
were then not realised, as exemplified by the constant 
Russian veto on important and urgent matters, for 
example, in the provision of a working force of the 
U.N. The General Assembly, however, during the 
Korean crsis, got passed a resolution, in the absence 
of the Russ‘an delegate, providing for an emergency 
Assembly session, if a veto’ prevented dealing effec- 
tively with a threat of peace. This by-passing of the 
veto by a resolut on was instrumental lately in getting 
Britain and France out of the Canal area and station- 
ing of the temporary U.N. force for security. 

The U.S.A. has brought a belated resolution, now 
before the U.N. that noting 

(1) the disregard of 1948 Armistice arrangements, 
part-cularly the penetration of Israel, 
Operations of Britain and _ France 
Egyptian territory, 

(3) interruption of traffic through the Canal, 
the U.N. urges cease-fire, withdrawal of 
no movement of mil-tary goods, 
Canal and continuance of 


(2) 


against 


reopening of the 
the emergency _ session, 


pendigg further examination. 
ATTEMPTS AT PEACEFUL SOLUTION 
To\ ensure permanent peace in the Middle East, 
the Gerkeral Assembly of the United Nations approved 
a part ti? n of the sountry into ata nee’ Arab and 











forces, 





csssua “weap gulctlbed ty tha "WK. The Conia 
partitioned the country into eight States internationale 
ising the Jewish Jerusalem. The Israel State came ii 
into existence in 1948, voted to the U.N. in 1949 and © 
a new Republic was proclaimed in 1950 by the Jewish 
National Council. When the Brith mandate termid a 
nated in 1949, 94 per cent of the area came under 
Israel. America and 30 (and later &9) nations of the 
U.N. recognised the State. The Jews objected to the) 





SHAR REL 

» A view of Samaria 
partition and in 1949, infiltrated everywhere except 
Jerusalem. Regular war broke out in 1950. The Arab 
was no match for the Israel. An expedition headed by 
Iraq entered Palestine but was thrown back, leayimg | 
a large number of Arabs behind. Their extract.-on was 
not heeded for long. The Arabs fled and the country 
was being constantly ravaged by marauders and roblsers. 
There was widespread massacre near Jerusalem. One 
million Palestine residents were said to have been 
evicted from ther homes and deprived of property. 
The strong party in Israel was Socialists, who pre- 
dominated politically and economically, only 1 | 
per cent being under clerical'sm. Arab preperty was 7 
left in Israel by Arab refugees, whose rehabilitation is 
now a problem. There is' also a dispute about harness= © 
ing of the Jordan water, The U.N. had to intervene, 
A temporary truce was proclaimed and an Armisticg 
wag concluded under terma proposed by the U.N, 
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aes liater Dr. Bunche, the previous mediator 
ok 
ic 1954, troubles broke out’ when a bus was 
-a@mbusied and its occupants killed. In this spirit, 
zn Ie rael joined the present Suez strife. The Arabs, 
Pp = feel that all the sea-port towns have been 
_ given to the Israel, and trade which enriches a country 
Mas seen throttled against their interests. The Jews 
Geel that the portion of Palestine given to the Arabs 
has Been a real emotional grievance, as it includes 
Jerusalem, their promised land. 
Bo A armistice 8 years ago, has not been of any 
The U.N. has been laggard or eat and so 


= the U.S.A. been indifferent. 
te 4 


an Tue SuEz CANAL 
= Nasser, baffled on the question of the Assuan Dum, 
2 éized the Canal on the 26th July. Within three days, 
tthe U.S.A., U.K. and France met in London and 
eprancsed a conference of the surviving signatories (90 
"par cent of the users) of the 1888 Convention (almost 
. Bal’. Egypt declined to attend. An agreement of 18 
os 'cemntries was carried to Nasser, who rejected it. The 
fis met again and proposed to create an association, 
a= a co-operative group of the ‘Canal users. The 
3: “taatter was brought to the Security Council and six 
Beeeeriples (same as of the original proposals of the 
138 countries in London) with concurrence of Egypt, 
were adopted. A second part of the resolution, regard- 
- ‘ang implementation, was vetoed by Russia. Then a 
4 yy eposal to hold a conference of the Secretary-General, 
“the executive of the U.N.), Egypt, Britain and 
<a Srance did not materialise; Israel penetration and 
4 os olence by U.K. and France followed instead. 
sping Russa for the Canal dispute, assuming 
niended penetration, appears to be unjustified, since 
Russia proposed joint action yan the USA. to settle 

; dispute. 

*. First of all, Israel penetrated into Egy pt. Quickly 
- follow:ng, France and England acted, ewith 12 hours 
* ultimatum and armed attack, later from air—for 


 : ‘ 


© temporary control, presumably to make the canal safe. 


tan matter was brought to the Security Council, but 
toed by Britain and France, the only dissenting 
States against the resolution. The Secretary-General 

~ ealled an emergency session by a vote of 7 members 
: “of the Security Council. As a result, Britain and France 
= have withdrawn from the Canal zone and the U.N. 
Emergency force has been stationed in the Canal 


a > Even if the Suez Canal dispute is now settled, as 


eS it appears likely, the differences between the Arab 

| States in the Middle East and the Israel and the 

~ internal quarrels between Arab States themselves, may 
still continue. 

is Tt is d fficult to find a solution that would satisfy 

bi “all the parties. The suggestion of an Arab Federation 


_ game from a voice from America, This was also 


nt Bernadotte having been murdered by the Jews. 


‘suggested by the Jordan Premier, envisaging a Federal a 


Parliament determining common Arab policies in the 
foreign, military and strategic fields, local matters 
being left to the local parliaments. This will at 
least solve the differences between the several Arab 
States, which have always been acute, avoid-ng inter- 
ference from distant contesting foreign countries, who 


are intent to fill up the power yacuum there, 
II 


TSRAEL’s CASE 

World opinion has been outraged by the Israel 
penetration into Egypt for which Israel owes an 
explanation, The Israel country or Palestine, sur- 
rounded by Moslem States, except on the Sea coast, 
is a republic with a president for 5 years and a Cham- 
ber of Deputies elected by votes of all Jewish cit.zens. 
The Bagdad Pact* initiated by Britain and sponsored 
by the U.S.A. was opposed by Israel, because it 
armed one set of enem-es of Israel, that is, the Arab 
States of the East. Russia retaliated by arranging 
supply of huge quantities of arms to Egypt, which is 
another enemy of Israel, in the West. Both aim at 
ann-hilating Israel. Egypt blocked the Canal against 
Israel. It is true that Israel had the free use of the 
Gulf of Akaba. But bands of robbers and marauders 
infesting the wild country cannot be checked from the 
tip of the Gulf, when both the sides are under Moslem 
control. Further, Egypt had not complied with the 
U.N. resolution of 1951 recogn:sing Israel’s rights to 
use the Canal, on the lame excuse that a state of war 
existed between Egypt and Israel and as such, block- 
ing the Canal was permissible according to the Con- 
vention of 1888. In the perpetually disturbed state of 
the country, each side blamed the other for State 
support in border incidents. Calling it a war, it 
appears that Egypt did not want peace. Egypt would, 
moreover, come to no terms about shifting the popu- 
lation according to race, as there may be unspeakable 
massacres: and extermination in centres of isolated 
colonies distributed over the country. Of course, this 
is a grim fact. There are 150 Jewish settlements in 
Palestine, but of the whole population of 1,200,000, 
the Jews used to number only 350,000 (now risen’ to 
608,000) and Christians 100.000, so that the count. 
was overwhelmingly Mahomedan, In Jerusalem (p 
claimed capital of Palestine in 1950) itself, of the 
population of 90,000, about half are Jews, where 
formerly the Moslems used to be four-fifths. Aga! 
there were 63,000 (lately reduced? to 40,000) Jews in 
Egypt, 73,000 in Iraq, 30,000 in Syria, who hav¢ all 
become foreigners after the partit:on in 1949. Om the 
other hand, when the Israelites abandoned the /Sinar 
Peninsula, a vital factor for their development,{ there 
were only 120,600 Moslems left there. 


1. See foot-note 3. 
2. Both due to the return of Jews in Janfs 
bers, as detailed later, to Palestine, 
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The Arab League was formed of all the Moslem 
States of the Middie East. Then there was the Bagdad 
Pact between Brita.n, Turkey, Iraq, Iran and Pakistan. 
All this was omimous® to Isiael. 

Israel appealed to the U.N. for a_ settlement 
but they seemed indifferent or impotent. Facing the 
dificult pos.tion with the alternatives of “to do or 
die,” Israel penetrated into Egypt even before the 
British and French incursions, of which, perhaps, it 
had hints. The Israelites thought that their long-coveted 
chance had come. The incentive for the British came 
from an attempt to recover their lost prestige in the 
Canal zone and there was prospect of oil in the S-nai 
region. The French incentive came from a sense of 
injury, because Egypt had sent arms aid to Algeria. 
Both had, however, the common aim to check the 
Commun.-st Russia, though presumably to help the 
Israel cause. They counted on America in this venture. 
But America kept out, because it was not for using 
force and decided that two wrongs cannot make any- 
thing right. In any case, Israel was trapped into the 
position which was later repudiated as a mistake. 

History or Israten 

In order to understand the position of Israel 
in world affairs, its long strange history is an interest- 
ing study. The Jews now number about 15,500,000. 
They have lived scattered over the length and breadth 
of the earth for 20 centuries, having no home-land. 
Yet they survive as a distinct race, while ‘history 
abounds in evidence of so many races having risen, 
fallen and forgotten, They have distinguished them- 
selves in every age as people of character, achievement 
and culture and in their imposing form and features, 
wh.le enduring great suffering and misfortunes. 

4 The founder of the Hebrew nation, Abraham, 
iwed about 2000 B.C. when the Egyptian and Baby- 


3. Israel made a false reading of the situation. 
The Arab League (1945), conceived for a long time 
‘of all independent Arab States to co-ord.nate their 
policies for all common interests, was no. effective 
pel.tical force, because of rivalry for predominance 
between Egypt and Iraq, and other differences belween 
one another, leading to constant clash of arms. Thus 
Egypt, Syria, Saudi Arabia and Jordan made a joint 
Egyptian command, which Iraq, Ivan, Turkay and 
Pakistan did not jon because of the Egyptian com- 
mand. The Bagdad Pact for technical and economic 
development and mainly mutual defence, was a new 
grouping of the latter States including Brita‘n, started 
|at Portsmouth in 1948 and signed in 1954. This was 
actively opposed locally, show-ng diversity and some 
Moslems were now disowning Britain. In the late 
-grisis, it appeared that there was really no Arab bloc. 
nly some despotic feudal, monarchist or republican 
cliques of Arab rulers were active. But fortunately 
for Israel, they did not take up the cause of Egypt. 
The people of Jordan are actually demonstrating 
against foreign influence in Egypt and Iraq, (the Iraq 
‘Government is for pacts). Even some people of ae 
aes East Pakistan are agitating against the Bagda 
act. 


THE MIDDLE : 


BAST Jiy 
lonian civilisations had grown old and enfeebled. He 
led his people from Ur, near the mouths of the 
Euphrates in the idolatrous land of ‘he Chaldeans. 
Ur is said to have been founded even 2,000 years 
earlier by a Sumerian race and modern excavations 
have unearthed this earlier civilisation of the stone 
Age in potter’s wheels, earthenware pots and drain 
p.pes, as. well as in fire-places, well-laid gardens and 
so on, d-scovered underground. 

Abraham had the divine call to found a nation, 
dedicated to one God and to move West and settle 
in Palestine. Isaac, succeeding Abraham had twin 
sons, Jacob and Esau. The latter was cheated of his 
her.tage by wily Jacob and settled in the barren 
southern hills of Nageb up to Akaba. Jacob chung-d 
his name to Israel and his 12 sons became heads of 12 
tribes, known ag Israelites. Jacob was partial to his 
son Joseph. This led the others to sell h.m as a slave 
to a merchant on his way to Egypt. But Joseph, 
through his ‘honesty and ability, became a favourite 
with the Pharach or ruler in Egypt. Later, when a 
famine drove Jacob and his sons to Egypt, they 
settled there through Joseph’s influence and they pros- 
pered for generations. The Egyptians grew jealous of 
the Jews and forced them to slavery and employed 
the slave labour to build the Pyramids. Finally, they 
tried to exterminate the race by drown.ng, until 
Moses delivered them from this oppression. He evaded 
the guards and led them through a Jong journey, 
known as the Exodus, back to the Promised Land of 
Canaan or Palestine. 

In the 15th century B.C., Palestine was under 
the Egyptians. When the Israelites came, it was held by 
a Canaanite tribe.‘ At the Sinai Mountain, amidst 
thunder and lightning, Moses was given in tablets 
of stone the Divine Laws or the Ten Commandments, 
which form the ethical standard of the whole civilized 
world. So Moses is known as the first law-giver. His 
son Joshua had to fight against the ‘Canaanites, 
Philistines and others in Palsetine. During these 
troubled days, officers known as “Judges” were 
appointed and later, “Prophets” or reformers, who 
speak for God and finally “Ings”. David conquered 
the city of Jerusalem in 753 B.C. and made it his 
capital. It reached its greatest splendour under Solo- 
mon, but there were dissensions. After division of the 
kingdom amongst the tribes, Jerusalem became the 
capital of the kingdom. Later, about the 10th century 
B.C., there were two kingdoms—lIsrae] with capital 
at Samaria on the North and Judea with capital at 
Jerusalem in the South, They were constantly fighting 
with each other. The northern half became idolatrous 
and was lost by an attack by the Assyrians, The 
mixed people left there, were called the Samaritans, 
The Southern State, Judea, kept its original faith but 
was subject to constant worry from warfare between 
the powerful Assyrians and the Egyptians on the 
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North and South respectively. The weakened kingdom 
Was over-run by the Chaldean King Nebuchadnezzar 
of Bagdad in 587 B.C. When he left after appointing 
a Governor, the Jews revolted and massacred h:s 
soldiers, In retaliation, Nebuchadnezzar retuined, des- 
troyed Jerusalem, including the temple and carried 
the whole people to- Bagdad as slaves. Nothing re- 
maired of the 12 trbes and thus ended the Jewish 
kingdom. After about 70 years, the Chaldean king- 
dom was crushed by the Persians under ‘Cyrus and 
the Jews were brought back to Jerusalem in 530 BC, 
when they rebuilt the temple in 415 B.C. An impor- 
tant part of the Hebrew Bible, cr the Old Testament, 
was compiled while under captivity in Bagdad, 
where they advanced in culture. 

' Persidm administration ended in 333 B.C. after the 
Conquest of Alexandar, when the Ptolemies, the Greek 
rulers of Egypt, also ruled Judea or Judah. Then 





The oil routes in the Middle East 











Palestine fell into the hands of the Syrians within a 
hundred years. They tr-ed to force idolatry on the 
Jews, The temple was profaned in 170 B:C. The Jews. 
revolted and became independent in 130 B.C. Later in 
internal dissensions, Rome was invited to arbitrate 
and Pompey made himself master of Palestine. The 
independence of the Jews ended and after 2,C00 years 
it was only regamned in 1950. Julius Caesar placed a 
foreigner, Antepeter, who had helped him in his 
Egyptian eampaign, as ruler of Palestine. Herods 
were his son and grandson, who figured in the Cruci- 
fixcon. There were constant insurrections and. 
revolts ending in a great war in 66 A.D. But Titus 
teok Jerusalem in A.D. 70, burnt down the temple 
and massacred thousands of Jews and took them as 
slaves to Rome. The Jewish nation was thus. des- 
troyed. But the spirit survived in a scattered people, 


suffering great persecutions. 
to, 
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PALestINE Durtne 2000 Years 


_ Hadrian, Roman Emperor, rebuilt Jerusalem in ° 


170 A.D. The Edict of Milan proclaimed by Cons- 
tantine in 323 A.D. after his conversion, spread Chris- 
tianity quickly. He recovered the holy places and 
built two magnificent Churches. The Church of 
Constantine was built on the Holy Sepulchre in 335 
A.D. Jerusalem became the main place of pilgrimage 
of Christsans in the 5th Century. Restoration how- 
2ver began with Justinian I (526-565). The Persians 
Le cig Jerusalem in 616 A.D. It was reconquered in 

, but was soon lost to the Arabs. The Egyptians 
Or ook Jerusalem in 971 A.D., but were driven out by 
ne Seljuks (from Central Asia) whose barbarous rule 
was the immediate cause of the Crusades. The 
“rusaders conquered Jerusalem in 1099, but lost it to 
Saladin, the Seljuk ruler of Egypt and Syria, in 1187. 
[he Crusaders reconquered Jerusalem in 1229. After 
(0 years under Frederick II of Germany, it was finally 
ost in 1239 to the Sultan of Damuscus. After a period 
% Mameluke (from Egypt) domination from 1382, 
furkey occupied Jerusalem in 1517 and ruled up to 
918, when the British took it during the first World 
War. tl 
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e Tus Jews Return To PALESTINE 

The Jews migrated in large numbers‘ to Palestine, 
pecially after the purge of Hitler. They have long 
ireamt of a national home through the Zionist move- 
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ment, to bring to Palestine as many as possible of the 
15,500,000 Jews scattered all over the world in isolate 


centres in large numbers. The 


immigration 


foreign lands was due to constant ‘persecutions in P ‘ 


homeland and to their enterprising spirit. Endor 
by the Balfour Declaration of 1917 and atteraaal 


incorporated in the treaty of Versailles, the proj Dosa 
was to establish a National Home for the Jewisi 
people, without prejudice to the rights of other pe op! le 


in Palestine or the status of Jews in other count 
During the mandate given to Britain over .Pa 

and after it, vigorous steps for 
been taken by Britain and the Jews. Lands allow 


improvement hav 


to grow into waste have been reclaimed; ports oper e d 


at Gaza, Haifa, Tel Aviv, etc., the salts Sark the De 
Sea are bringing revenue and the harnessed Jorday 
helps in irrigation and as a source of power. A Hebrer 
University has geen opened in 1925. Hebrew is 

national language of a_ large 


number of schools, 


, 


started in the country, but English and Arabie are 


also official languages. 
of Israel during this period cannot be denied. 
(To be continued) 


4. Formerly the Jews were in a great mino 
Of over a million population, 


Moslems, 200,000 Jews and 100,000 Christians. Th 
have been large migrations of Israel to Palestin 


formation of State, 700,000. 


British and American backing 
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between 1932-40, 243,000, and 1940-48, 110,717. After 3 





PRISONS WITHOUT BARS 


Wirn nothing but easily-climbed fence separat- 
ing them from freedom, 1,500 men convicted of 
varios crimes are serving their sentences in a prison 
m the United States called the Califormia Institution 
for Men at Chino. 

"Piis “minimum security” penal institution, which 
emphasizes rehabilitation rather than punishment, is 
@n experiment whose remarkable success is attracting 
Wworl@-wide attention and is likely to lead to further 
Sa@dvaaces in constructive penal administration. 

, Criminals who in an ordinary prison would likely 
be confined in narrow cells and condemned to sit out 
long hours in idleness and silence, live at ‘Chino. in 


Sdormitories and eat in a common dining hall. Their 


(wives and children may visit them regularly | jn 
the parklike grounds, and prison authorities h help t them 


lears a trade so that on completion of their : sentences 


ye i 


the> are equipped to earn a living. a 


~~ 


“Superintendent Scudder” tells a tough sid defiant 
“Dayitt” that his future lies in his own hands with 
Chino’s help in reforming Beet 


It is the aim of Chino and a htlan recently-esta- 
Slished “minimum security” institutions to help the 
prisoners, as they expate their crimes, to to develop 
mito self-respecting, law-respecting human beings, able 
eventually to resume their place among their fellows as 
responsible members of society. AE: 

This American experiment in human salvage was 
established largely through the efforts of Kenyon J. 
Scudder, founder and first superintendent t of Chino, a 
well-known authority on penal matters, and author of 
a widely-read book, Prisoners Are People. The book 
describes the philosophy and methods of this modern 
and humane approach to the question of imprison- 
ment and cites many moving examples of individual 
rehabilitation that Chino has accomplished. So drama- 
tie is Scudder’s story that it has become the basis of 
a motion picture, Unchained, which, in turn, by fur- 
ther stimulating interest and concern about prison 


~~ S 


welfare, is likely to help promote more extensive pro- 
grams of rehabilitation. 

When the State of California, whose prisons had 
a very low rating, began about 1935 to make plans for 
a more modern type of prison, 2,000 acres were secured 
near the town of Chino, in southern California. After 
some delays and local opposition arrangements were 
finally made to. build a farm-like institution without 
gun towers or high walls, where the men would be 
handled without the use of force or firearms. 

Discarding traditional methods, Scudder chose for 
his staff a carefully screened group of young men, 
many of whom has just completed college. None 
had previous experience as prison guards, but all were 
enthusiastic about the rehabilitative possibilities of 
this new undertaking. These young men were given 
an intensive eight-week training course before the 
prison was opened, | 4 


One of Chino’s most widely discussed innovations 
is to allow a prisoner’s wife. to visit him regularly 


“included 
so that no-one 


“The course,” says Scudder, 
instruction in the use of firearms 
could get hurt. Then we locked up the guns, and 
they have never been used except in case of 
escape. Through the teaching of judo, the art 
of self-defense, we developed in each man poise, 
courage, and confidence in his own ability to deal 
with any emergency that might arise without re- 
sorting to arms. A part of each day was devoted 
to the theory of handling men, some _ sociology, 
psychology, problems of discipline, and the general 
philosophy of freedom that was to govern the in- 

stitution.” 

“Convicts who are to be given the chance of 
serving their . sentences at Chino are carefully 
screened. The selection is based on the man himself 
and on his attitude and whether he is likely to get 
into trouble again. The largest number at Chino 
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ere in for robbery with a gun; next, burglary, grand conversation. The 


men themselves are allowed to wear 


theft, and bad checks. A few murderers are selected ordinary sports clothes on visiting days. 

toward the end of their imprisonment to give them The prisoners at Chino are kept busy in useful 
= chance to get ready for release and to accept work and wholesome recreation. Classes in bricklay- 
responsibility for their own custody. It is the man ing, tilesetting, plastering, welding, machine shop work, 
and not the offense that is important.” body and fender repair, auto mechanics and a host of 





Prisoners line up in the cafeteria-style dining hall 


At regular intervals of six months 
@ prisoner is interviewed by the 
Parole Board, or “Adult Autho- 
rity.” If the prisoner shows cou- 
yineing evidence of rehabilitation 
ani a sincere determination to b°- 
eome a responsible member of 
socety, the Board may advance the 
@ate of his release. With this prcs- 
pect to encourage him, the pris=ner 
has a strong incentive to face the 
sesi-examination and the _ self-disci- 
pl ne which are fundamental to ais 
firal rehabilitation. 

Scudder believes that the liberal 
visiting privileges the men enjoy at 
Chino have contributed greatly to 
their adjustment and are one of the 
most successful of this  prison’s 
innovations. Early prisoners were 
allowed to build an attractive visit- 


Sundays, and holidays the families—parents, wives and far removed from 


others, taught by journeymen ins- 
tructors furnished by the Chino 
High School District, equip men 
with skills to sell to an employer 
upon release. The institution also 
has one of the finest prison hospi- 
tals in the world. Here crippling 
injuries and other physical dis- 
abilities which may have led a bitter 
and frustrated man into crime in 
the first place. can be corrected, 
providing him with a_ fresh and 
hopeful outlook on a new future 
outside the pr.son. 

The forestry and farm work that 
has been organised in connection 
with Chino and other California 
State institutions has also proved of 
great benefit in the program of 
rehabilitation. 

Today California’s Department of 
Corrections has 37 per cent of its 





: "es In the California Institution for Men at Chino father and son 
ime area outside the Administration can enjoy a visit together without, embarrassment 
Building. They constructed a large 


pergola, planted lawn and trees, and built a number prison population 
of picnic tables and benches. Here on Saturdays, “minimum security” in these camp and ranch units, 


serving their sentences under 


the old .chain-gang type of labor. 


children—can bring their picnic baskets, and for four The forestry camp has. proved an excellent way to 


heurs visit undisturbed with no one listening to their get the. prisoners: 


started-in “minimum security,” for 


As! 
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the outdoor life ‘and the sense of freedom in these 
camps bring out the best in men as they approach the 
day of release. Another point to be considered is that 
construction costs and upkeep are much less than for 
a regular prison building, and more men can be 
handled on a six-month’s turnover schedule than in 
the large institution. In _addition, these men make 
excellent forest fire-fighters and more than earn their 
entire keep through the work they perform. 


And why do the prisoners at Chino and other 
“open” prisons not seize the many opportunities to 
escape that present themselves? At Chino, with its 
1,500 men, where the housing units are never locked, 
escapes number less than one per cent. It is easy ‘to 
climb’ over the barbed wire fence. Prisoners are even 
shown, when they arrive, how they can scramble over 
without hurting themselves. But they are warned: 


“If you stay on the inside of the fence you 
can enjoy limited freedom. When you drop down 
to the other side you are a fugit’ve felon and we 
will bring you back no matter how long it takes. 
Many more years will be added to your sentence 
and you can never come back to Chino.” 

The advantage of paying their debt to society in 
a prison like Chino, rather than in close confinement 
in an old style “maximum security” institution, is not 
to be lightly disregarded. For at Chino a prisoner, no 
matter what his crime, is still an individual with 
certain rights and privileges as long as he behaves 
himself. 

When Chino was opened in 1940 it marked a high 
point in many years of American thinking and effort 
wlong the road of prisoner rehabilitation. In 1870, the 
_Prison Congress of Cincinnati adopted a Declaration 
of Principles that served as the starting point for the 
entire modern reform movement, which, under the 
United Nations Soc’al Commission, has become world- 
wide in its scope. 


The Cincinnati Congress led to the ‘establishment 
in 1878 at Stockholm of a Permanent International 
“Penal and Penitentiary Commission, which, after 
strongly influencing thinking on penal edm‘nistration 
in yarious countries, was absorbed by the United 
Nations in 1951. (The first and last presidents of the 
Commission were American citizens: Enoch Cobb 
Wines, 1872-78, and Sanford Bates, 1946-51). 

Standard Minimum Rules for’ the Treatment of 
Prisoners were approved for the United Nations recent ly 
by its European Consultative Group. A Cairo Semi- 
nary in December, 1953, adopted several amendments 
to the proposed Minimum Rules that. took into 
account special conditions prev ailing in. the Near East. 
This seminar, on the Prevention of Crime and the 


Treatment of Offenders for the Arab States, at which 
the Government of Egypt was host, was attended by 
‘pepal administration officials of Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, 
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Lebanon, Saudi Arabia; Syria aia Yemen, as wall 
by a number of technical experts and observers - from 1 i 
the League of Arab States, the Government of Turkey, — 
UNESCO, and various non-governmental ae 
At the seminar the question of open institutions, - 
such as Chino, wag discussed, particularly from the 
point of view of the measures to be taken as transi- - 

tional steps leading to the introduction of such ins' 
= 












tutions in the Arab States. The Cairo Semaine 
adopted several amendments to the proposed Me 
mum Standards of the United Nations, taking 
account special conditions prevailing in the area, , 
advocated setting up a Central Bureau for tha ox a 
change of information within the Arab States. 
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This professional pianist, unable to make a hvings ‘a 
had taken to crime. Surgery in the hospital restore aa 
the use of his injured hand and he now loalea a. 
forward to renewing a _ successful career on his 
release bs, 


Dur.ng 1953 two experts were .assigned under the * 
United Nations to four countries (Burma, Israel, © 
Pakistan, and Turkey) to discuss programs in what ia 4 | 
known today as Social Defense and to advise on 
future developments. Thirty-one fellowships and 
scholarships were also awarded in the field of prison 
reform, and it is under this program that many of 
connected with prison administration are now visiti 
US. Federal prisons and such State establishmeliaia 
as Chino. : Ve. Fae 

Chino in particular demonstrates the successful 
application of today’s humane and constructive = 
approach to penal administration. For the goal and — ; 
guiding principle of that approach, accepted on a 4 
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world-wide scale under the United Nations, is summed — 
up in the statement: 


“The purposes of training and treatment of 
convicted prisoners shall be to establish in them is 
the will to lead a good and useful life on discharge, - 
and to fit them to do so,” — USS 
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BHARAT KALA BHAVAN, BANARAS 


(Museum of Indian Arts and Archaeology) 


4 

“Fourp=> in Banaras in 1920, under the life-president- 
‘Ship cf Rabindranath Tagore, Bharat Kala Bhavan 
was cenceived to make it possible, under one roof, 
the stacy and appreciation of Indian art and archaeo- 
logy m all possible phases. The Kala Bhavan deve- 
Moped healthily and remained under the Kashi Nagari 
ePracharini Sabha, Banaras—an autonomous body— 
from 1929 to 1950 when it was taken over by 
‘Bararas Hindu University. 


Rabbit Hunting 
‘Mixed Rajput Moghul, 18th century) 


At this stage a capacious, double-storeyed build- 
irg, having a floor area of 1,26,000 sq. {t., was specially 
panned for this Museum and a portion of it, covering 
9400 sq. ft. floor area nas already been constructed 
at a suitable spot in the University campus. The style 
ci the building itself represents an attractive assimi- 


lation of old Indian architectural motifs; never 
attempted before. 

The Museum now ranks with the foremost 
museums of India, having several unique collections 
divided into a number of sections. 

The Painting Section, perhaps its finest, has been 
slowly built up on a basis of selection of the finest 
examples of each period of Indian history, the idea 
being rather to allow any per-od go unrepresented than 
be illustrated through a mediocre specimen. The 
Kala Bhavan is well on its way to become a real 
national art gallery where Indian pictor:al art can be 


studied in all its phases. 


The same discriminative selective bass has 
operated in the case of Sculpture Gallery. It has some 
superb examples of Indian plastic art. The Prasadhika, 
the Kartikeya, and the Nataraja (bronze image, 15th 
century, from Tiruchinapally) are some of the out- 
standing acquisitions. The Terra Cotta Section 
represents many archaeological _ sites 
outstanding examples from Rajghat 
Kaushambi (Allahabad). 

The new Numismatic Section contains punch- 
marked, die-struck, Kushan-gold and Gupta-gold coins 
and a good representation of Moghul silvers and cop- 
pers and a few examples of the Delhi Sultans. 

Forming an integral part of the Kala Bhavan, the 
Cottage Industries and Crafts Section has numerous 
enamels, jewellery pieces, objects of precious and semi- 
precious stone, inlays, etc. Of Indian textiles there are 
good examples of shawls, brocades, calicos, embroi- 
deries and needle-works from different parts of India. 

The Antiquities Section contains some copper 
plates, stone inscriptions, many clay-sealings from 
Rajghat (Banaras), Sanads and a few relies of the 
Moghul Emperors. 

Representative examples from Mohenjodaro and 
a few copper-implements and potsherds are features 
of the Pre-History and Proto-History Section. 


and has some 
and 


(Banaras) 


Unique LirerAry. SEcTION 

Kala Bhavan’s unique Literary Section contains 
autographs, portraits and other relics of the famous 
litterateurs of Hindi and Urdu, first editions of Hindi 
books and the first issues of Hindi periodicals and 
journals. .And some autographs and mementos of 
Mahatma Gandhi form the valuable contents of the 
Gandhi Section. 

The Museum Library contains a fairly good col- 
lection of books and magazines on Indian arts and 
allied subjects and the Kala Bhavan publishes an 


illustrated art journal Kala Nidhi in Hindi—P/B, 
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_ LALA HAR DAYAL 
A Scholar And A Patriot 


By M. M. LAL, B.A. LL.B., J.D. 


“Tt js an illusion and a>delusion that more fighting will end in friendship, that more tanks 
and bombs will usher in the golden era of peace . . . Love—and Love alone—can hasten the 
advent of the millennium of Peace.” —Har Dayal in Twelve Religions and Modern Life, 


Tue life-story of Har Dayal is the story of an un movement in the Lyallpur district of Punjab. The 
yielding spirit, which remained true to its principles in arrest of Sardar Ajit Singh (the uncle of Sardar 
the face of various strains and stresses of life. It is Bhagat Singh) and the deportation of Lala Lajpas 
very difficult to give an unemotional biography of — Rai further charged the political atmosphere of the 
such a controversial figure, shrouded in mystery. Punjab. with tensity. These things had naturally 

Lala Lajpat Rai, the lion of the Punjab, in .his their reverberations in the young and sensitive mmd 


r 


famous book Young India wrote of him: >> wy 
“Har Dayal is a unique personality. He 

lived a life of purity and wanted others to do the 

same. He is an idealist of a strange type. He is 

simple in his life and apparently quite indifferent 

to the opinions of others about him. He does 

not court favour at the hands of anyone and would 

go out of his own way to help others.” 

These words are the key-note to the personality of 
Har Dayal. He trotted the globe restlessly for more 
than three decades, first with the rashness of a 
rebel and then with the coolness of a pacifist and 
the vision of a humanist, but always keeping the 
interest of his country foremost in his mind. | 

Born in 1884 in a Kayastha family of Delhi, he got 
his early education in a mission school and later fe 
joined St. Stephen’s College, Delhi. As is expected 
of a man of his calibre he had a very brilliant acade* 
mic career so much so that in 1904 when he was at 
Lahore, in the M.A. examination he established a 
record in English and in some of the papers even 
obtained full marks. This record was later on con- 
sidered unsurpassable and hence removed from the 
archives of the Punjab University. 

Like Macaulay, Har Dayal had a_ photographie 
memory. He could attend to five things at a time; 
he could, for .exatmple, simultaneously watch a game 
of chessyteount the peals 4° bell, solve mentally a 
mathematical problem ane listen to Arabic and 
Latin verses read out to him and then to everyone’s 
utter amazement, describe all the stages of the chess 
game, count the number of peals of the bell, present 
correct solution of the problem, and reproduce the 
Arabic and Latin verses. | 


He sailed for England for higher studies on a 
Government scholarship. It is in that country that 
nationalism entered his mind for the first time. 
Here he came in contact with the fiery nationalist 
Shyamaji Krishna Varma, the publisher of the 
famous fortnightly journal, The Sociologist. Those 
were the very tumultuous days of the boycott v Oy 
movement in Bengal and non-payment of revenue Lala Hardayal at Sweden 
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; Her Dayal. ri resig 
7 rmed as ‘tainted money’, ies afte giving up his 
stu ies, came back to India in 1907 to preach his 
doc-rine of active hostility to the British fioeart: 
me ac 5 
| -He settled in Lahore, and gathered the Pei 
eonermunity around him among whom he was already 
popular, and openly preached boycott of the 
ish Government and British Institutions in India. 
Ee developed a strong ‘hatred for English culture and 
tress and started wearing a simple Indian dress—a 
pose shirt, a dhoti and a pugree. He discussed and 
@gied in favour of Hindu nationalism. His writings 
str ee pleaded for the adoption of national langu- 
To him, Western education, meant the com- 
e subduing of Indian manhood. He used to 
T° “hae Hindi or Sanskrit in reply to scores of 
. which. he received in English. All these acti- 
ies west him in disfavour with the Government and 
ly he had to escape to England in 1908 to 
arrest, but alas, never to come back to his 
- osved Motherland! 
In England, Har Dayal balan to preach _ his 
Zo) el among the Indian students. There he wrote 
hi is histor article “The Social Conquest of the Hindu 
* which when published in India in The Modern 
ae for September, 1909, created a sensation. He 
rent to Paris also and worked there for some time 
with Shyamaji Krishna Varma, his old associate in 
endon. But on account of his differences with his 
Escciate and lack of good response to his type of 
neti tionalism, from the ,Indian students in U.K., he 
teok to seclusion and studied Buddhism in Mortini- 
YG ae a French Colony in West Indies and Karl Marx 
ge Honolulu. He was for some time a lecturer in 
Hindu philosophy and Sanskrit literature at Stanford 
Un iversity, California. He organised some Punjabee 
irhal itants of that State, mainly employed on farm 
" =a) and formed a ‘Ghaddar Society,’, which started 
oa J November 1, 1913, a journal called The Ghaddar 
for ‘the ‘propagation of its views. The society played 
§ b aiceable: role in our struggle for Independence. The 
Fe ima, Gata Maru incident and other activities of 
t ae society led the American Government to arrest 
ar Dayal in 1914 with a view to his deportation as 

‘undesirable alien.” But he was later on released 
Z n bast, soon after which he escaped to Switzerland 

rom where he reached Berlin in the last week of 

AMUALY, 1915. 

During his stay in America, Ear Dayal’s ideas 
Eaaiefvent a marked change, for the influence of 
~ duism and Hindu ‘institutions on his mind fast 
Segan to fade, although the political nationalism in 
him remained unshaken. This change, was sufficiently 

. evident from the articles (like “India in the World 
_ Movement, ” “Optimism, ‘The Indian Peasant’ etc.) 
; which he lana to the Indian press, He eule- 
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order of Hindu Society. He wrote thus: Fg 

“The Indian peasant is the anna-data, the 
Vishnu of Society. He is the source of all life | 
and strength. He is the sun round which other 
classes are like planets shining by his light. . 
he is the symbol of India in her helplessness and 
despair. Mute in his anguish, half-unconscjous 
of his own sorrows, dead to the outer world, in- 
sensible to the higher life of culture and progress, 
the Indian peasant needs a voice to sing his 
woes.” 

‘In Berlin, he organised the Indian Revolutionary 
Committee which proved to be the last flicker of this 
genius as a revolutionary. The organising of this 
committee led him to a lot of trouble and he 
made up his-mind to quit Germany, but he was not 
allowed to do so, as he was taken to be an ‘anti- 
German Oriental.” But Har Dayal managed to -go 
to Sweden, a neutral country. Here he wrote some 
garrulous war notes, published in the form of a book, 
Forty-four Months in Germany and Turkey and 
therein expressed himself strongly against the auto- 
cratic ways of the Germans and praised the British 
system of Democracy. He wrote: 

“The English and the French must get rid of 
race prejudices and pride. The Oriental must 
lay aside distrust and rancour . . The English 
and the French will serve to unite the Orient and 
the Occident in indissoluble bonds of comrade- 

* ship.” | 

This change in the outlook of Har Dayal was 
perhaps due to his bitter experiences with men of 
violence, and the study of Buddhism which he did 
during his seclusion period. 

Har Dayal was in Sweden for about a decade 
and maintained himself through teaching Sanskrit, 
and Swedish languages to the higher class students. 

He was permitted to come to England in 1927. 
During his stay in England for. about twelve years, 
Har Dayal ‘drank deep into the fountain of know- 
ledge,’ and mastered a mumber of languages and 
learnt various sciences and arts. He came in con- 
tact with the best social and religious societies of 
England and visited Sweden, Denmark and France 
on cultural and academic missions. His study room 
in Edgware, a suburb of London, had about 4000 
books. He obtained the doctrate degree from the 
London University on his thesis of The Bodhisattva 
Doctrine in Buddhist Sanskrit Literalure, which was 
later on published in the form of a book. He wrote 
the famous utopian and philosophical book named 
Hints for Selj-Culture, in which high ideals have 
been placed before the readers. Twelve Religions 
and Modern Life was his last publication. His lec- 
tures, wht: he delivered in ie USA jist a few 
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months before his death, are the cream of his vast 
learning and rich experience, 
Har Dayal was not only a mental prodigy, a 


nationalist, a patriot who fought for the cause of 


India’s freedom in distant lands, he was a great ph‘jo- 
sopher also, with scientific outlook and a humanist’s 
vision. He was a rationalist and did not believe in 
religion and its formg and dogmas. To him, God 
was a ‘meaningless and mischievous monosyllable’ 
He has presented to the world a ph losophy of his 
own, 2.¢, Dayalism, the keynote to which is Scienti- 
fie Ethics (as distinguished from theolog’cal and 
metaphysical Hethics), which aims at the complete 
and harmonious development of human personality 
in all its four aspects—physical, intellectual, aesthetic 
‘and ethical. Its summum bonum as in the words 
of Har Dayal himself, is not God, Spirit, Salvation 
or Nirvana but the Perfect Man in the Perfect 
State, Ful! Growth, Free Activity and Happiness, 
Truth, Goodness, Beauty and Health. To realise 
its ends, a modern Culture Institute was started in 
Edgware in 1938. 





TAGORE’S CHITRANGADA AND DEBJANI 


A Sindy in Contrasi 


By JOGES C 


Som# time in 1920, a few distinguished ladies were 
at-home to Rabindranath at Baroda. They asked him 
what made the ideal woman? He refered to those lines 
of Chitrangada, which indicate the rightful place of 
the woman as a wife to double the joys and lighten the 
burdens of her husband culminating in the fulfilment 
of herself as a mother. The conception, in sober prose, 
is as old as the beginn'ng of the world and is pedes- 
trian in a busy, fast-paced world of today. But the 
sense of beauty, which abides, is in Rabindranath 
investing the woman with power to attract the man, 
desp.te his nomadic turbulence, to cling to hearth 
and home. 

Chitrangada is the daughter of a king of Mantpur, 
Assam, in the days of the Mahabharata, For reasons, 
we need not bother about, she grows up in habits and 
other pursuits of her life, which make one a man and 
not a woman, At one arresting snatch of undeniable 
youth, however, she meets Arjuna, whose tales of 
valour have saturated her since the days of child- 
hood. She pauses to read in the stir of her blood 
that she is a woman and is in the intrigumg presence © 
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Har Dayal had always desired to come to ni 
country and had his desire been fulfilled he would, 
Eave done wonders in the fields of constructive work: 
in India, but when he was permitted to come ‘ack 
here in November 1938, through the efforts o: his 
relatives, and other well-wishers Jike the Rev. C. F. 
Andrews and Bhai Parmanand, alas! he passed vay. 
in sleep from heart attack on March 4, 1839 in ! ila 
delphia, USA, where he had gone to organise thei 
fifth Parliament of Religions of the World Fr "owe 
ship of Faiths. The news of his death = rene hed) 
India a month after he had died. Thus passed AW BY, 
a genus who lived the life of a traveller-phila- sk 

urrcunded by a halo of revolutionary my. 
Though a major part of his fruitful career was sneng? 
in exile, he did so much for his country. Tiere is 
mtch in his wr.tings of tremendous use to us in cur 
personal lives ag well'as in the advancement ‘cr: our 
ag a nation. But it seems that we have fo vottens! 
him. It is time enough that Har Dayal io recurs: 
rected. 
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of a man—no other than the idol of her imac'ra! ‘om. 4 
Jn Zact, she realises that she is smitten w.th a pas <0 ong 
love for Arjuna. The moments are precious an‘i bi 
fair to flit by. She cannot, therefore, rest contcni t¢ 
rely on her own resources unaided and invokes M: dan® a 
the god of love, the same as Greek Eros, to he p her’: 
work the chance. , 
Inasmuch as Rabindranath has omitted in his Doz ‘ihe 
version Chitra a good many jines of his or eral 
Bengali, I would translate the relevant texts to °° 18<") 
trate my theme. Face to face with Madan, Chitree eada’y P 
at once sets down to the brass tack of her purpure. : 


“Tf J had had the time,” she says, ‘1 would: 
not have besought thee. Inch by inch I vw ould ¢ 
have my ground gained to conquer hm. I w: culd 
have been an associate by his side—~a. % 
charioteer in the field of battle fierce; an atter tant? 
in arms while a-hunting; a guard keepng w2 atch a 
over the tent at night; and at all times, I wodld ¢ 
fain assist him rescue the oppressed, whl so 


eminently befits him, the true soldier that he is.” 
+  * * * 
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“After all, am I to be just one of those women, 
who, born in thousands, can be found all around— 

a. homes, streets, everywhere and spend themselves 

ap in wails as their only right?” 

Madan and his co-adjutor Vasanta, the god of 
Spring, the same as Lychoris, accede to her prayer. 
Ore gives her the vernal bloom and on its basis, the 
otker clothes her with a ravishing apparel. She is now 
lovely beyond compare but the glamour is to last for 
ons year only. 


To the ladies at Baroda, Rabindranath recited the 
perutimate lines of Chitrangada: 

“T am Chitrangada; no goddess for worship or 
for lodgement in bonnet high nor, to be sure, am 

I the very common type that thou shouldst in 

proud disdain tend in the rear. H it be thy choice 

t> allow me function as thy Ilfe’s companion in 
real and woe and make me share thy problems 
ard in all strenuous undertakings and journeyings 
iuat danger spell, shalt thou truly assess what 

{am.* 

“Sully aware that the romantic spell is ‘to wear out 
as tie year completes its cycle, what in Chitrangada 
mo.i2ts the top is the serenity of her consczousness that 
ine sacingly as physical charms fade inwardness deve- 
lops compelling attachment. Her level-headedness 
—heid governing the heart—would not let the intense 
sec-et. of love flag and volatilize. In fact, in the 
spr.te-tide of life, wnen the sense of balance and 
refle: tiveness has little appeal, Chitrangada, even if 
effervescent, is cool and circumspect on many 4 
sensitive point. She cautions her impetuous lover 
Arjuna to look facts in the face down the precipitate 
daya of rose and rapture, lest the summer that woos 
too 300n yields place to the winter. when wed. 
Thers is, however, a certain mechanization on laying the 
tran for Arjuna. In her resolute, matter-of-fact poise, 
the Zrolicsome, debonaire Chitrangada ,looks a little 
bla ant and infused with a feminineness of the heady 
type She ‘has in her surrender none of Milton’s ‘swect, 
relre ant amorous delay’ nor the idyllic felicity of 
Terryson’s ‘ask me no more’. But she has, what is 
Ratiadranath’s own, the strange, solemn satisfaction, 
which belongs to the woman founding a home. 

Chitrangada depicts a story of love at first sight, 
whi fF has hardly any time for prolonged romance. The 
abserce of prudery all but keeps step with the conduct 
of . primitive race the heroine belongs to. 


taving had to weave on such a set pattern, 
Ratindranath sets up scope for beauty by creating 
foress, which ennoble the social order. In the fina! 
analysis, it makes the story instinct with the spirit of 
self-Lscovery and self-fulfilment in a life superior to 
whas a man or woman could achieve alone. He makes 


Chitrengada’s craving for Arjuna idealise into a feel- . 


ing of adequacy, as she says to her spouse: 


od 


THE MODERN REVIEW FOR MARCH, 1957 


‘Should the child, I bear thee, be a son, I shall 
so rear him up in arts, which a warrior become, 
that he shall be Arjuna the second. I would then 
make a gift of him to his father, who would then 
and then alone appraise me correctly.” 


Accerding to Schopenhauer, ‘Passion depends 
upon an illusion, which represents that which has value 
only for the species is of value to the individual) 
The deception, he says, must vanish after the attain- 
ment of the end of the species. Rabindranath intro- 
duces Eros and the atmosphere of illusion. Here also 
the veil of deception is withdrawn after the species 
has attained the end. Yet the difference is funda- 
mental. Schopenhauer’s individual discovers that he 
has beer ‘the dupe of the species’, Rabindranath’s 
individual is assured of his or her completeness over 
an enduring line of moral greatness which sustains 
society as the best gift of civilisatoin. 


Winston Churchill saw Bernard Shaw’s Major 
Barbara on tthe stage once again after long twenty 
years. In the intervening period, the First Great War, 
he says, had changed almost every human institution 
of England; but the society presented by Shaw has 
not been subject to any change; it needs none; it is 
‘the very acme of modernity” Shaw was ‘Churchill’s 
early antipathy, derided as a ‘merry mischievous 
Puck’; all the same, Churchill acknowledged Shaw as 
‘the greatest living master of letters in the English- 
peaking world’ (Grédat Contemporaries). In the light 
of this, = have often wondered what is there in 
Chitrangada to make it hold the floor for the elite 
these long sixty years. It woefully lacks the elements 
which make drama a success. But then it lays bare 
without any conscious effort what makes the woman 
the custodian of the social and moral values of a home 
and what ethical power makes her compose for a full 
play of unde.standing and appreciation, as it sublimates 
even the trite and trivial into something great 
and enduring. 


There are yet those, who discern the ‘anti-social’ 
Ibsen in him. They have discovered MHjordis, the 
heroine of The Warriors of Heligiland in Chitrangada. 
An unhappy coincidence has it that Rabindranath 
translates Chitrangada’s ‘jani amit ey prem amar 
shudhu krandaner nahe’ as ‘mine is not the light love 
of a weak woman.’ This is exactly the English version 
werd for word, of what Hjordis exclaims in the above 
drama. This line, happily omitted in Chitra of 
Selectéd Poems and Plays, also yields ground for a 
hasty assumption. But just a simple literal translation 
of the above passage, ‘I know that this love of mine 
cannot in mere lamentations end,’ bars any notion of 
family likeness with Ibsen’s drama. Then ‘there are 
deeper thoughts as well. 


Hjordis is married to Gunnar. Her lover of pre- 
marital days Siguard marries her foster sister Dagny. 


TAGORE’S CHITRANGADA AND DEBJANI any 


They all meet at Gunnar’s five years after marriage, 
Hjordis says to Siguard: 


“T love you and dare say without a blush, for 
mine is not the Nght love’ of a weak woman. 
I have no real home since the day you took another 
woman to wife.” 


Hjordis remembers that Siguard’s desire was for 
a woman willing to follow him on a Viking’s quest, 
armed in steel and spurring him on to fight. She now 
harps on it, wholly bent on snatching him away from 
his wife’s arms. She says: 


“Let Gunnar stay here, let Dagny go back to 
Teeland with her father. I will put on my armour 
and follow you wherever you choose to go. It is 
not as your wife that I will follow you. Like a 
splendid Valkyn will I follow you, urge you on to 
the fight and to hero’s deeds, so that your name 
may be famed abroad. When swords are flashing, 
I will stand by your side.” 


Contrast this all-too-sudden thrumming on tne 
string of wild abandon with Chitrangada’s pursuit for 
Arjuna to make him accept her as his wife, fit as well 
to follow him to the hazards of a warrior’s life. Hither 
ig Inspired by conflicting concepts. One breaks down 
a home; the other builds it up, cemented layer to 
layer by community of interests in order to share a 
common dedication. 


Those, by the way, who talk ¢lib of Ibsenism do 
no justice to Ibsen either. To take his A Doll’s House, 
the representative book on women’s icvolt, Nora, the 
heroine, spurns husband’s connection only when she 
wakes up to the basic rude fact that he ts the common 
type to capitalise the helplessness of his wife. The 
husband says to the wife: 


“T shall not be a man if this womanly helpiess- 
ness did not just give you a double attractiveness 
in my eyes.’* 


It is against this insulting position, if I have read 
aright, that Ibsen protested. Ibsen never suggested for 
the woman the abandonment of the sphere where, by 
the qualities of her personality, she dominates. For 
otherwise, why should Mrs. Linda of the same A Doll’s 
Housd pine for ‘some one to work for and live for—a 
home to bring comfort into’? In Ghosts, Ibsen makes 
Bishop Manders chide Mrs. Alvin ‘not to pin all faith 
in the happiness that was bound with the spirit of 
revolt.’ What in truth is common to Ibsen and Tagore 
is that either is a radical, nay a rebel, but no 
iconoclast. Either desires the woman to push ahead 
in their complementary, co-operative role. Either is 
for supplementing and to that extent supplanting the 





* Rousseau, says Bertrand Russel in his History of 
the Western Philosophy, cherished this idea that 
Theresiu Vassuer, who alone was very near the posi- 
tion of a wife, was completely dependent on him. 


old society, where the woman is relegated to the 
relentless grind of domesticity and is dead to the 
vital urges of the day. 

1 do not know what exactly it is due to, bat 
whenever I think of the pampered Chitrangada, I 
invohintarily remember the neglected Debjant. 
Chitrangada, we have seen, is enamoured of Arjuna. 
but carefully equates the points of reciprocity and 
strengthens the contact by marriage not a day {too 
early. Whereas, Debjani lived in full freedom of 
intimacy with Kach for one thousand years,t but 
would not broach the talk of marriage. She only gives 
vent to her inward throbs on the day they met to bid 
each other adieu, the prospect of marriage irrevocably 
gone. 


Debjani is the daughter of Sukracharya, the reli- 
gious preceptor of the Daityas, living im the nether 
world as counterparts of gods in heaven. Kach, the 
son of Brihaspati, the religious preceptor of gods, was 
charged to go down to the region of the Daityas in 
order to learn the art of preparing the elixir of life 
from Sukracharya, There in the realm of the Daityar, 
Kach ingratiated himself into the good grace of Dcb- 
jani through his proficiency in music and dancing, 
two very competent arts to induce intoxication of the 
sense and spirit. Sukracharya could not say ‘no’ to his 
daughter and taught Kach the secret. 


The poem Bidya-abhishap (Farewell-curse) is fairly 
long and we begin—translation mine—at the crux, where 
Debjani is holding .underneath .a correct demeanour 
the thoughts of a bruised, boiling heart: 


Debjani: Remote, unfriended hast thou spont 
thy painstaking years of study in this strange land. 
None was there by thy side to make amends for 
the pangs of exile or minister unto thee the com- 
forts of a home. I only did what utmost J could 
with the limited means at my disposal. But then 
how could Tehave for thee the amenities of heaven 
and, at the top of all, the radiant faces of its dam-~- 
sel“? May I not, however, hope that when thou 
hast to thy abode returned, the silly little lapses 
in my hospitality will as well flit by! 

Kach: I wish thee say farewell with the gracious 
smile which is thine own. 


Debjani: Smile? Alas friend, this is no heaven! 
Here yearnings dwell insatiably in the inmost recess 
of the heart, just as worms In a flower live; and 
the desire hovers round the desired, not unlike the 
love-lorn bee round about the closed petals of a 
lily. Here, as pleasures depart, the memory lives 
in isolation with long-drawn sighs. This is no 
heaven; smile is not perforce so cheap here. But 
frend, go thy way. Why for xothing shouldst 


a natty, 


tin the vein of a mathematical critic—one year 
of this mundane earth is equa] to one day of the 
heavenly region; is it so of the nether world? 
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thou while away thy time? The gods anxiously 
tky return await. What! art thou really going? 
Carosest thou to ring down the close with two 
meagre words of convention? Is this the way to 
2art company after one thousand years? 

Kach: Wherein may I have offended thee? 

Debjani: What «a pity, this beautiful, sylvan 
land hast for one thousand years spread its lordly 
tkade over thee. The rustle of leaves hast the 
music of birds carried. Dost thou propose to leave 
ali these in sublime non-chalance? 


2 follow them in broad outline, Debjani harps 
on ths memory of bygone days, as the years float by 
in .be primal glory of their seasons—the lovelimess of 
spring, the hurly-burly of summer gales, the liquid 
profusion of monsoon and the golden autumn. Days 
Witacut number, they sat reclined under the genial 
cove of groves listenmg to the murmurs of the 
bakb.:ng brook, the Benumati. Debjani ‘asks, how 
Karr would forget them all? Kach instantly replies 
thas they would stick to him inalienably, as mother- 
land does to the roving traveller. This is tantalising, 
and Debjani can ill afford to conceal her hunger of 
one uch assurance in respect of herself. But ber royal 
bearing stands in the way. She would not stoop to 
any slatantness of which we have had enough and to 
spare in Chitrangada. The colourful strain, the fencing 
anc :ne rest of it burst out imto one very suggestive 
queszion. 

Debjani: Alas friend, was there in this exile 
ar? other to stand by thee day and night, who forgot 
acrself to help tide over thy aches of living with 
otrangers? 

Kach: That name is woven fast with mine for 
s”er, 


he acknowledgement is spontaneous and without 
any mental reservation. They now stand face to face 
revealed in their pent-up attachment, as though in 
emotional suspense, on the brink of a dam that can no 
longc: withstand the onslaught. Immediately, however, 
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as the criss stares Kach in the face, he recovers in & 
sewing and apologises, 


Kach: Forgive me Debjani, I cannot think of 
anything my own in écorn of duty clear. 

Debjani: Where is the room for forgiveness in 
my heart thou hast to stark callousness brazed? To 
heaven shalt thou repair in full glory of thy destiny 
achieved; and here I shall wander forlorn, my life 
frustraied and to pieces gone. The million memo- 
ries re.entless shall bite and pursue me with the 
shame of rejection. Fie, fie, cruel traveller, where- 
fore didst thou come to whistle away a few ‘eisure 
hours of thine? Seated in the shade of my heart’s 
overfiow.ng outgrowth, didst thou stitch all the 
p'easng sensations of life by one thread, such as 
flowers are a garland made. But alas, with what 
supreme unconcern hast thou thrown it away, in 
fragments broken, to smooth down thy exit! All 
that I hold dear, all that I adore is to the dust 
hurled outright. I curse thee, and it shall abide, 
that just as thou dost neglect me :m preference to 
the Art theu devoutly pursued, it Shall ever elude 
thee; thou shalt, without question, its carrier be, 
but can’t enjoy it; thou shalt teach it, but can’t 
apply. 

Keach: But I bless thee dear, happy shalt thou 
be and forget the agonies of today in the effulgence 
of a new-born glory. 


Keach looks a sneak walking in the shade of 
Debjani, :rretrievably discovered having paid court to 
her for an ulter:or motive. But Debjani with her 
tense, vital emotions, dressed in perfect composure, 
is elegance in flesh and blood. She does not lose an 
iota of her dignity even in extreme moments cf frus- 
tration, even as she feels that she ig beaten hollow 
and is very near being extinguished. After having 
sufficiently unblued the blue blood in Kach, the poet 
has, by the concluding sentence, conceded to redeem 
him to make Debjani look.a delicate shade of pink. 
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STUDY OF FAMILY STRUCTURE AMONG THE EAST PAKISTAN 
REFUGEES 


Br PARAMANANDA PRAMANIK, Mc. 
Culture Research Institute, Tribal Welfare Department, Government of West Bengal 


In this paper I would try to describe the family 
siructure at present found among the refugees from 
East Pakistan. The materials were collected from 
among 654 refugee families under the supervision of 
Prof. K. P. Chattopadhyay of the Department of 
Anthropology, University of Cslcutta. The investi- 
gation was carried out in 17 colonies under Santipur 
Police Station in the district of Nadia. For informa- 
tion, heads of the famil.es were interviewed. 

Tho famil-es were chosen at random; it was found 
later that nearly all the districts of East Pakistan had 
been covered. These families belonged to 28 castes of 
Hindu society. These 28 castes were arranged under 
7 groups according to their hereditary function in the 
Society. The 554 families were also divided into 
Simple, Intermediate and Extended families. For 
more specific classification Simple was divided into 3 
and Extended into 2. During discussion instead of 
repeating the same thing again and again I shall term 
it as Family No. i, 2 and so on. 


Caste Grovurs 


All the 28 castes were grouped under different 
headings. For this heading, I followed Nesfield’s occu- 
pational ranking of the castes. As a result of this, 
Kayasthas, a wr-ter caste falls under the Serving 
Caste group. The scheme of Nesfield has also been 
followed by the Census Reports. Regarding represen- 
tatives of the different caste groups, I have followed 
the Census of 1921. In that Census, they have 
included a group “Industrial Caste” in addition to the 
“Traders,” J have included this “Industrial Caste” into 
“Artisan Caste” excepting “Teli and Tili” castes who 
were grouped under “Trader” caste of my report, as 
they, where I worked, are engaged in Trading and no 
Artisan work. Risley also in his bock Tribes and 
Castds of Bengal has described them as “a large oil- 
pressing and trading class of Bengal.” Therefore, my 
Classification of the caste groups along with the re- 
presentative castes are as follows: 

1. Intellectual Profession: Brahmin. 

2. Labour and Agriculture Labour: Barui, 
banshi, Namasudra, Mahisya, Sadgope. 

3. Artisan Caste: Tanti, Malakar, Karmakar, 
Sutradhar, Kumar, Muchi. 

4, Trader Caste: Teli, Tili, Suri, Saha, 
Gandhabanik, Swarnabanik. 


~ . odd 


Raj- 


Garat, 
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5. Serving Caste: Kayastha, Dhobi, Napit, Goala, 
Malo, Modak. 

6. Religious Group: Vaishnab. 

7. Others of Unknown Function: 
Rajput. | 


Kshatriva, 


FAMILY STRUCTURE 

All the 554 families were broadly divided into 
three categories—Simple, Extended and Intermediate. 
For this broad classification I adopted the usual 
method followed by other Anthrpologists. But for 
convenience and more specific classification I divided 
those again and these are as follows: 

1. Simple: % 

(a) When in a family parents and children are 
lound—I term it complete. 

(b) When either parents and 
partially complete. 

(c) When only husband and wife but no children 
—it is incomplete simple. 

2, Extended: When several simple families live 
under one kitchen it is termed as Extended. I have 
divided this group in two—in one (No. 5) where 
father is the head of the family, and in another 
(No. 6) eldest brother is head of the family. Otherwi-e 
in family structure both the groups are the same. 

3. Intermediate: Families in between these two 
are included in Intermediate group. Here in addition 
to the number of simple families under one kitchen, 
some other relatives, v2z., wife’s parents or brothers or 
sisters or any other distant relatives, are living. 
Hence, it has been shown separately from the other 
two classified groups. 


children—it is 


DISCUSSION 


From the chart attached herewith, it is observed 
that 179 out of 554 families, 7.e., 32.3 per cent come 
under Labour and Agriculture Labour Caste (Table D 
and they come under 5 caste groups. Of them the larg- 
est concentration of the families is noticed under the 
family structure I (78 out of 179) and next is family 
structure V. Family structure IV is the smallest under 
this group (7 out of 178). Comparing with the total 
number and percentage, I find that there also Family 
structure I of this caste took the leading role, viz., 78 
families out of 263 families come under this group, 
t.€., 29.6 per cent out of 47.0 per cent. This structure 
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SHY OF FAMILY STRUCTURE AMONG THE E. PAK. REFUGEES 


group is followed by the structure V where 46 families 
out of 125 is noticed, te. 36.8 per enet while total 
percentage of this group is 23.0 per cent. Families of 
this caste group represent all the family groupings of 
which the largest number representing simple family 
group (108 out of 179, 7.¢. 60.3 per cent) while total 
percentage is 32.3 per cent under this group. 


The second biggest group is Artisan caste repre- 
sented by 6 caste groups and by 187 families out of 
54, 1.€. 24.7 per cent (Table IT). This group also 
is representing a'l the family structure. In this group 
also majority family come under structure I (71 out 
of 187). Family structure No. I is followed by No. V 
which is represented by 29 families out of 137 of this 
group and less than half of the structure No. 1. The 
smallest structure No. 4 under this group is formed 
by a single family. But considering with the total 
groups I find that the percentages are quite uniform 
in all the structures excepting in structure No. 4 where 
it is only 5 per cent while total percentage is 4 
per cent. Majority families are grouped under “Simple 
Family,” viz. 95 out of 187, 2.¢., 638.7 per cent in com- 
parison to 24.7 per cent and hence formed the biggest 
group in comparison with other two groups formed by. 
a sing'e family and 41 families, z.¢., less than half of 
simple family. Here heavy difference between structure 
No. 1 and others gives an impression that they are 
to some extent more individualistic in nature. 


Serving Caste, a third biggest group, is formed by 
120 families out of total 554 families, z.c., 23.4 per cent 
are included im this caste. This caste is formed by 
6 caste groups. In this group, as usual, structure Nos. I 
and V took the leading role. Difference between structure 
Nos. I and V is half. Structure No. I is formed by 
58 families out of 180 while No. V by 30 families 
only. Structure No. VI got third place while other 
three structures are uniform. Jn comparison with total 
percentage I find that structure No. I is just half, 2.¢., 
22.0 per cent in comparison to 47.0 per cent while in 
other structures this percentage exceeded. Taking 
individual group I find that the number of families 
in Simple and Extended group varies, but not so 
remarkably as in others. In this group Simple family 
group is formed by 75 families, 2.¢., 57.6 per cent and 
extended by 48 families, 7.¢., 836.9 per cent while the 
total number of families is 130 and percentage is 23.4 
per cent. / 


Brahmin is greuped under the Intellectual Pro- 
fession Class and has got fourth position depending 
on the number of families grouped under this class, 
This class is represented by 64 families out of 554, 
v.¢., 12 per cent. Maximum number (85) of families 
were grouped under the Structure I while m other 
structures the number of families is almost the same and 
varies between 4 and 10. In this respect, there is also 
a gulf of difference between the structure I and others. 


Fa 


Taste VII 


Showing Distribution of Families in Each Family Group and Their Percentage. 
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This hecvy difference in number indicates that of 
these 64 families they are more individualistic in 
nature. ‘Coming into individual group I find that 
Simple family group always dominated other groups 
(44 out of 61, ze. 69 per cent). Comparing with the 
total number I find that the number and percentages 
in strustures I and V are very low, in structures I 
and IV it has exceeded while in structures III and VI 
it ig a most the same. 

Iicpresented by 7 caste groups 32 families out of 
554, 72., 5.7 per cent were grouped under “Trader 
Class” and have secured fifth place. This group has 
also fadowed the path of its predecessors. In this case, 
too, structure No. I took the leading role represented 
by iu familes out of 32, te, half the number while 
in ctaer structures the number varies between 1 and 6. 
Taking individual group into consideration I find that 
sinz:e family is represented by more than half of the 
totel families under this group (23 out of 32, 2¢,, 
72.) per cent). Therefore, an individualistic idea is 
noti:scd here also. When it is compared with the total 
numcer of families it is seen that the percentage is 
tou low in the structures I, V and VI (6.0 per cent, 
4.3 per cent, 3.5 per cent in comparison with 47.0 
per cent, 23.0 per cent, 10.0 per cent). In structure 
IiT :t is almost the same (7.2 per cent in re-ation to 
1C.9 per cent) whereas in structures JJ and IV per- 
ecrtage exceeded (8.5 per cent and 5.0 per cent in 
comparison with 6.0 per cent and 4.0 per cent). 

Coming (to the last two other groups, ze. Reli- 
gicug group and others of unknown funct.on repre- 
sented by Vaishnab and Kayastha and Rajput 
respectively I find their number is too meagre. They 
de not even represent in all the groups. In the case of 
Re igious group, I find from the Table that they are 
1) in number out of 554, 2e., 2.0 per cent and are 
representing structures I, III, and IV only; of which 
maximum number is found in S.mple group, 2.e., 60 
rer cent while rest 40 per cent are in Extended group. 
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Intermediate group remained unrepresented. In case 
of others of unknown function group, I find them ont 
in Simple family group represented by two families 
only. Their percentage in comparison with total per- 
centage stands to 0.3 per cent. 


SUMMARY 


In corclusion, from the Table VII it has 
become clear that Simple family group in all the caste 
grouping héve taken a leading role. When we consider 
individual! groups, I find that Labour and Agriculture 
Labour caste is topping the list (108 out of 353 families, 
2€., 31.0 per cent) and next in order of number of 
families are Artisan Caste, Serving Caste, Intellectual 
Profession Caste, Trader Caste and so on. This posi- 
tion of the caste groups is also noticed in the Extended 
family group with a Little variation where Serving 
Caste took second position (25.4 per cent) and Artisan 
into third (23.0 per cent). While in the case of Inter- 
mediate group the position of the individual caste 
groups thas totally been altered. In this group both 
Labour and Agriculture Labour Caste and Serving 
Caste are in the leading role (35.0 per cent). Intellec- 
tual Professional Caste followed them (20.0 per cent). 
Artisan and Trader Castes are last in the lst (5.0 
per cent) while Religious group and others of un- 
known iunction remained unrepresented. 


Again when the individual fam‘ly group is consi- 
dered ii is noticed that most of the families (853 out 
of 554) were grouped under the Simple family group- 
ings. This gives an idea that of the 554 families, they 
are mcre indiv.dualistic in nature and Simple family- 
minded. When the Extended family group is taken 
into consideration—it depicts a figure which is almost 
half to that of Simple family (181 in comparison with 
353 of the Simp e family). The number of Intermediate 
family groups in comparison with other two grouvs 
is very meagre (total number is 20). 
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Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-books, 


of magazine articles, addresses, etc., 


pamphlets, reprints 


are not noticed. The receipt of books 


received for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any enquiries relating 
thereto answered. No criticism of book-reviews and notices is published. 


ENGLISH 


THE KONGU COUNTRY being the history of 
the modern districts of Coimbatore and Saldm from 
the earliest times to the coming of the British. By M. 
Arakvaswamt. University of Madras. 1956. Pp. 420. 
Price Rs. 16. 


“The Kongu country” (Kongu Nadu) comprises 
a small area of nearly 15,300 square miles roughly 
equivalent to half the sze of the Mysore State before 
the re-distribution of the political map of India last 
year. Because of its relatively small size and of its 
misfortune in being the prey of powerful neighbours 
like the Cholas and the Pandyas in ancient and the 
Rajas of Vijayanagar and Mysore in mediaeval and 
‘modern times, it has received no systematic treatment 
up till now. And yet it has played no mean part in 
history because of its possession of the beryl mines in 
Coimbatore district {the only available source of that 
gem until its recent discovery in Russia), and its geo- 
graphical position as furnishing through the valley of 
the Ponnani river “a natura! trans-peninsular highway” 
as the convenient alternative to the long coastal 
route between the Malabar and the ‘Coromandel 
ports. In the exhaustive study under notice which is 
one of the most thorough regional h'stories of our 
times, the author has availed himself of all sources, 
indigenous and foreign, literary and epigraphic. The 
book cons‘sts of four parts. Part I (three chapters) 
describing the beginning under the pre-historic peoples 
of the megalithic tombs and their successors, Part IT 
(four chapters) dealing wth the history of the tract 
under the rule of the Karnatas (Rattas and Gangas), 
Part III (five chanters) describing the rule of the 
Cholas, and Part ITV dealing with the history of the 
renewed Karnataka rule (Rajas of Vijayan2gar, 
Nayaks of Madura, and Rajas of Mysore alone with 
a short reference to the rule of Hyder Ali and Tipu 
Sultan). Dur'ng this long stretch of eighteen centu- 
ries or thereabout the author has supplemented the 
pelitieal history with useful notices of the contem- 
porary social life, religious cond‘tion, administration, 
economic conditions, art and literature and so forth. 
He has also discussed at adequate length numerous 
details relat'nge to the political history, topography, 
genealogy and chronology during the same _ period. 
Three mans. five illustrations, a Bibliography and an 
Index bring this useful work to a close. Professor K. K. 
Pillay of the Madras University contributes an appre- 
cjative Foreward. 

We offer below a few remarks for consideration 
by the author in the event of a new edition being 
ealled for. The book suffers from a want of proportion, 
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Part IV in spite of its wealth of 
bemg much smaller in size than the rest. The des- 
triptions of art and architecture are wanting in 
technical details. The Kongu tract as a separate 
political entity is identified by the authot (p. 5), 
somewhat in contradiction with the title of his work. 
with the whole of modern Coimbatore district and 
portions of the modern Salem, Tiruchirapalli and 
Madurai districts, The author’s date for the Pyramids 
of Egypt (p. 17) requires rectification. His sueeested 
identifications of the Kosar people (p. 44). the region 
of Ophir (p. 74) and the people called Seres (p. 77) 
require verification. The title “Chau-Tu-Kwa” (p. 285) 
is incorrect. The “god-dwarf, Lord Krishna” (p. 3%6) 
is a slip for Vishnu in his dwarf incarnation. The 
author’s judgment on the character and administration 
of Hyder Ali and Tipu Sultan is clouded by his 
passion for hero-worship. 


material 


U. N. Guoswau 
TH LIBERATOR SRI AUROBINDO: Ry Ssir- 
kumar Mitra. Jaico Publishing House. 85, Chitiaranjan 
Avenue, Calcutta, Pp. 220. Price Rs. 2. 


Literature on and abeut Sri Aurobindo is grow- 
ing, and the book under review is a valuable addition 
to the subiect. Tt is a running biography of Aurchindo 
Ghose, today known to the word ag Sri Aurobindo. 
He has been termed “The Liberator”. The important 
role played by him in India’s liberaton movement has 
probably led the author to choose this title. There 
were many gthers in this movement who also took 
an important part in this struggle. They. too, deserve 
to be called ‘liberators’, and their activities should 
be remembered by us as well with deep gratitude, The 
book consists of five chapters and two appendices. and 
references, The chapters are: Perspective. Prophetit 
Dawn, Light Growing, Nationalism as Dharma. and 
Towards a Larger Liberation. That Sri Aurobindo was 
a forte in Indian politics cannot be gainsaid. The New 
Spirit that dawned in India with the start of the 
twentieth century owed not a little to the activities of 
Sri Aurobindo. The revolutionary impetus yviven *v 
him to the liberation movement of India during the 
great Swadeshi days landed him into immen-e troukles. 
But be overcame them with great credit. The chapter 
en “Towards a Larger Liberation” depicts the story of 
his life in Pondicherry since 1911. Sri Aurcbindo was 
a poet, philosopher, mystic and above all, a man of 
rel gion. But he never forgot his people. And in all 
crucial movements he sought to guide his countrymen. 
He was a creative genius, and the Pondicherry Ashram 
stands as a monument to this. The book will Ue very 
much appreciated by the reading public. 

Jogesa C. Baaib 
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KRIEHNAMURTI AND THE EXPERIENCE 
OF THE SILENT MIND: By A. D. Dhopeshwarkar. 
Published by Chetana, Bombay. Price Rs. 4. 


PsycLological maladjustment is responsible for all 
cur sufferings. Verbal mind, as contradistinguished 
from the silent mind, gives a distorted view of reality 
and this dstorted knowledge of reality is misleading. 
This incorrect appraisal of the state of affairs gives 
us & wrong diagnosis of the ils of Ufe and we think 
that the distressing problems of life are caused by 
economis, social and political causes. Really speaking, 
al the lls of life are psychological. Man’s mind is 
obsessed. with the ideas of gain which go hand in hand 
with his self-centred activities. The surface or the 
verbal rind igs ruffed with these self-centred activities 
and it is beyond its capacity to have within its reach 
Reahty as such. It might look upon Reality as an, 
abstraction or as a concept. Jt cannot delve deeper. 
But the silent or unconscious mind, which is nine- 
tenths of the total mind, in its silent awareness is a 
fig mecium through which Reality could commune. 
The impact of Reality on the silent mind blossoms 
forth the nobler qualities of the human heart which 
determ ne the relation between men tmter-se. Absolute 
values like Truth, Love, Freedom, which are mere 
concep:s to the verbal mind, become realities in the 
silent siate, “The insight into Reality of the quiet mind,” 
writes Dhopeshwarkar, “the taste of the quiet mind 
as it finctions through its qualities of the ‘heart’ and 
the savour that life gains when lived in this state, 
presen. a completely different picture from what we 
know in ordinary life and must be personally ex- 
penenced to be understood” (p. 129). This silent 
mind baffles all descriptions. It cannot be verbalised. 
What little we know of this silent mind is a mere 
menta. transcript of the memory traces left by the 
quiet mind and not of the quiet mind itself. This 
silent mind is in constant movement, ever in change, 
ignoring and disregarding all that our past traditions 
entail Krishnamurti urges for a dissolution of the 
self and with it goes all divisions of time, viz., past, 
presert and future. We live and enjoy in an ‘eternal 
now’, the ‘now’ that made possible for Arjuna to 
visua ise the Fate of the Bkadasa akshauhini in the 
Mahcbharata, the grand epic, through the designing 
grace of Lord Krishna. 

_ The book under review presents the above thesis 
in itt various bearings in four chapters with a preface 
stylel as ‘The Argument.’ ‘The author deserves un- 
stinted praise for the way he has presented subtle 
psycaological differentiations and descriptions thereof. 
We congratulate the author and the publisher of the 
bool! on their bringing out a valuable volume wherein 
our problems of life both psychlogical and extra- 
psychological have been properly analysed. We un- 
hesizatingly recommend a wide circulation of the 
volume under notice. 

Supp Kumar Nanpr 


THE CHESS OF KNOWLEDGE OF HUMAN 
LITE: By G. N. Somani, BA. Published by the 
aulror from the Somanit Buildings, Station Road, 
Jaiaur, Rajasthan. Pp. 460. Price Rs. 8-8. 


Sri Somani is a prominent philanthropist of Jaipur 
anc an aged author of several readable books. His 
firs; publication is the Nabina Bharata which is a 
Hindi translation of Sir Henry Cotton’s New India in. 
19C4 and his last publication is named An Observation 
on Food Production Drive by the Prime Minister of 
Inaia in 1950. He was ec ected president of the All-India 
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States’ Peoples Conference held at Nagpur in 1920, 
He held many other important and resp2nsib'e posts 
from time to time. 

The book under review is based on a chess board 
of knowledge which he rece.ved some fifty years ago 
from an old Brahmin who led a very pious life and was 
blessed with a miraculous death. This board consists of 
108 compartments ike the beads of a rosary or japa- 
mala indicating the path of hfe from birth to salva- 
tion. It bas been named in Hindi Jnana Chaupar or 
Game of Know edge as its compartments are divided 
into four flanks and deal with ethics and religion lead~- 
ing to liberation. Sir 8. Radhakrishnan, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Indian Repub ic, in a short preface to it 
writes as follows: “Sri Somani’s main purpose seems 
to impress on the readers the fundamental munity of 
all religions. The pathway to perfection lies through 
the observance of cardinal virtues. By quotations 
from different scriptures he strives to dicate the 
common Goal.” 

Sri D. S$. Sarma, retired Judge of the Rajasthan 
High Court, writes an imtroduction to it. Swami 
Sachchidananda of New Delhi in a foreward rightly 
observes that the book is an institution in itself show- 
ing the diferent routes through which human beings 
pass from vice to virtue and finally to the Goal of 
human existence. The statements are substantiated 


by appropriate quotations from Sanskrit scriptures 
and Western savants. The book is so wribten that 
those who read it will acquire a taste for spiritual 


ijfe, 
Swami JAGADISWARANANDA 


FRENCH 


PSYCHOLOGIE DE LA COLONISATION: By 
O. Mannoni. Hditions du Seuwil, Paris, 1960. Tran- 
slated by Pamela Powesland under the title “Prospero 
and Caliban,” Methuen, London, 1956. Pp. 218. Price 
22s. Gd. 


LAPRIQUE VIVANTE: By Pierre Bearn. Labra- 
wie Arthome Fayard, Paris, 1985. Pp. 252. Price 700 
franes. 


Racial prejudice, if disappearing at aJl, ts dis- 
appeanng very tardily. Prejudice is susiamed by 
strong vested interests and a whole attitude of mind 
deeply entrenched puts up the stubbornest resistance 
to its eradication. And curiously, too, it often co- 
exisis in minds otherwise surprisingly tolerant, lrberal 
and enlightened, 

A species of this racialism, as manfested in colo- 
niajism is the subject-matter of this powerful mono- 
graph by M. Mannoni who has spent many years in 
Madagascar. Ii, during ihe last thirty years the civi- 
lized conscience of mankind had not been made 
intensely alive to the injustices and the wastcfulness 
of colonialism, the impact of this book on the intel- 
lectuals of the West would have been great. Even to- 
day the book is so original in its approach and In it 
the psychology of the colonial type of Westerner has 
been so competently exposed that after reading it not 
even the most insensitive mind can remain compla- 
cent, 

The French text was published in 1950 and thanks 
to the English translation it will now reach a wider 
public. Popular journalism has shed away from giv- 
ing to this book the publicity that it deserves. Philip 
Mason of the former Indian C-vil Service says in the 
icreward. “M. Mannoni is among the imterpreters, 
and I believe there can be few colonial administrators, 
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missionaries or settlers who would not find that his 
a started trains of thought of the most rewarding 
rabal a 

Since the study of the primitive mind by Levy- 
Bruhl, the mud of the aborigines, the mind of the 
negroes have been the happy hunting ground of socio- 
logists, anthropologists and the more intelligent of 
the colonial administrators. By incorporating an 
intensive analysis of the thought process of the Mala- 
gasy peoples ihe book carries the study a stage fur- 
ther. The detailed information given by the author 
on the fam.ly organization of the Malagasy, on their 
cult of the dead and on their dream life is df great 
value to the administrators and the politicians respon- 
sible for their welfare. But the great merit of the 
work lies in the psychological analysis of the malaise 
of colonialism. 

“What keeps the real colonial tied to the colonial 
situation then, is not primarily profit, whatever he 
himself may think. If he has lazy slaves instead of 
efficient workers it ig because he does not particularly 
want the latter; he derives greater satisfaction from 
keeping his slaves.” A colonial is what he is because 
he is basically a failure in his own native environment. 
The inferiority complex Jeads to over-compensation— 
the desire to dominate. Social life in Europe would 
have disciplined this trait but precisely because of this 
he chooses to forsake Europe for the colonies. Power 
1s intox.cating, the more so to those not used to it. 
If not domination, the colonies provide at least an 
endless opportunity for patronising the so-called 
inferiors—even to missionaries. 

“Not that- the white man’s image of the black 
man tells us anything about his own inner self, 
though it indicates that part of shim which he 
has not been able to accept: it reveals his secret self, 
not as he is, but rather as he fears he may be. The 
Negro, then, is the white man’s fear of himself.” 
Hence, arises the Prospero complex. But this complex 
ig aided and abetted by the dependence complex of 
the native people themselves. The local inhabitants 
as Mannoni points out took the first colonia's as 
Super.or beings endowed with magical powers and they 
mvented a relationship of the protector and the pro- 
tected, inured as they were to the idea of absolute 
dependence not only on the community of the living 
but on the community that hag passed into ancestry. 
The projection of the role of protector on the 
co onials is a compulsive force in the mental make-up 
of these people. When Prospero refuses to treat with 
Caliban except as Caliban—an essentially, irretrievably 
inferior being, the shock of realization of this to 
Caliban cannot but be catastrophic. Humiliation turns 
to bitterness. 


The value of the book Nes not only in the new 

approach to ithe jaded subject of colonialism but also 
In the possibilities that are indicated for a more 
detailed study of the difficult problem of race rela- 
tions and for an improvement of colonial policies in 
general. 
_ The solution lies, of course, in education—educa- 
tion to wean away the childlike mind from dependence 
to independence and self-reliance, from static collec- 
livism to progressive individualism. But how to 
mstil an individual attitude of mind without dis- 
rupting the social cohesion, remains, however, the crux 
of the problem. Moreover, nothing can be achieved 
unless simultaneous'y with the education of the local 
inhabitants, a new type of education is also extended 
to the colonials themselves. 
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The urgency for the latter may he more fully 
appreciated from the excellent account given by M. 
Pierre Bearn, a well-known novelist and journalist 
in his book L’Afrique Vivante. He was the press 
attache of the Africa Mission. This book gives a 
vivid description .of the vast areas covered by their 
journey through Morocco, Mauritania, Senegal, Sahel, 
French Sudan, Guinea, the Ivory Coast, Upper Volta, 
Niger and the Hoggar and also of the condit.ons and 
lives of the various African peop-es inhabiting these 
areas. He mixed freely w.th the Africans as well as 
with the military staff and the colonials and much ol 
what he describes in the French West African colonies 
supports the concsls.ons reached by M. Mannont. 

One of the disquieting factors which M. Bearn 
emphasizes is the friction that prevails—fr.ction be- 
tween the traders and the administrators, between the 
military personnel and the civilians, between the 
politicians and the settlers. Metropolitan France, 
however, comes off creditably in this situation. Des- 
pite the shortage of cap.tal France, it has been esti- 
mated, has been investing overseas about 3 pcr cent 
of her national income. It is inadequate, it is true, 
but it does represent a genuine effort to improve the 
let of the local inhabitants. In the French Assembly, 
about 15 per cent of the members are now from the 
oryerseas territories due to the French policy of dircet 
rule. But tragedy lies in the fact that the enlightened 
pohey of the Metropolis is utterly rejected by the 
French colonial settlers themselves. The extremisis of 
them secretly long, in fact, for a return to the good 
old days, and consider that the false idea of humani-~ 
tarianism prevailing in Metropolitan France cannot 
but spell disaster for France as well as for her 
colonies. 

For serious thinkers interested in the well-being 
of the underdeve'oped countries, both volumes con- 
tain much stimulating material. 


BENGALI 


PASCHIMBANGER ARTHAKATHA: By Bimal- 
endu Ghosh. Puplished by Bangabhareti Granthalaya, 
Kuigachia, Dt. Howrah. Pn. 93. Price Rs. 4. 


Th's is an attempt to present in a short compass 
an economic geography of West Bengal. Wndivided 
Bengal was an economic unit which developed for 
at least a eentury to fit in with the world trade and 
commerce and its component parts functioned as com- 
plernentary to one another in an organic whole. The 
partition has disturbed this equilibrium and as a result, 
both industries and agriculture have suffered. The 
author has given available statistical figures and a few 
maps to make the book intclligible to general readers 
and as such the book will prove uscful even to students 
of the University. 

A. B. Durr 


MARGaner Basu 


HIND! 

PRATIBHASHALI DESHBHAKT: By Deetlor 
Rameapratap Sinha and Thakur Udayvira Sinha. Tllus- 
trated, Udayvira Prakashan, Gajnecr, Bikaner. Pp. 249. 
Price Rs. 4. 

There are fifteen character-studies in this book. 
Gandhiji, Subhas Chandra Bose. Lokamanya Tilak. 
Gokhale, Malaviyaji, Jawaharlal Nehru,  Sarojini 
Naidu, Lajpat Rai, Toru Dutt, Swami Rama Tirtha. 
Maharaja Fatehsingha and ao few other rulers have 
been ‘presented’ in the glowing prismatic colours of 
patriotism. The reader cannot but help being touched 
by the fire, both with its heat and light, of their 
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genius. Pratibhashali Deshbhakt is worthy of an 
ee niche in the library of every patriot, young 
or old. 


HINDI KAVYON KI KAVYA-SADHANA: By 


Pandit Durgashankar Mishra, “Parijat.” Navayuga 
Granthagar, Chhitvapur Road, Lucknow. Pp. 310. 
Price Es. 4-8. 


This is a handy and useful primer for all students 
of Hindi literature, particularly those at school and 
college. It is a@ panoramic survey-cum-study, biogra- 
phical as well as critical of twenty-six Hindi poets, 
ancient and modern from Vidyapati to Ranadhari 
Sinha “Dinkar.” 


_. SHAITAN: Translated from the original in Eng- 

lsh of “Kahlil Gibran” by Shri Narendia Chaudhury. 

ag Prokashan Mandir, Allahabad. ae 88. Price 
e. I, a 


This is a collection of eight of the well-known 
stories written by the greatest poet of the modern 
Middle East, Kahlil Gbran. The translator has pre- 
Served not a little of the fire, force, and fineness of 
the original. 


on 


G. M. 
GUJARATI 


SHRIMAD BHAGVAD GITA: GITA ADARSHA: 
By Babubhai Ichharam Desai, B.A. Printed at the 
Gujarati Printing Press, Bombay. 1951. Cloth-bound. 
Pp. 368, Price Rs, 4-8. 
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In spite of Bombay being a cosmopolitan city, 
institutions for the study of the Bhagvad Gita and 
other Hindu religious books, are found in large num- 
bers in it. One of such institutions, nearly fifty years 
old, is the Picket Road Mahajan Wadi Gita Path- 
shala, origina ly founded by a very competent scholar 
of Hindu reigious books, specially the Gita, the late 
Shastri Narkari Vishnu Godse, whose object in life 
was to create interest in and make every householder 
—man or woman in Bombay-—study this sacred book. 
It has flourished and maintained its attraction because 
of the eloquent and simple way in which he worded 
his pravachens (addresses). His worthy son, Shastri 
Purushottam. has continued his father’s noble work. 
Mr. Babubhaj Desai, a keen student, and devotee of 
the Gita, has published in book form. the notes he 
took of the addresses of the learned Shastriji and it 
furnishes a very useful guide to the adarsha (cbject) 
of the Divine Voume: Attainment of Divine Know- 
ledge, Renunciation of Ego (Aham) and then Molsha 
(Liberat on}. It is worth studyng. 

SHRI VALLABH PRABHU: By C. B. Patel, 
BA, &.7T.C., Bombay. Published by Virendra Brothers. 
1961, Paper-cover with an illustration of the Acharya 
and his followers. Pp. 28. Price Re. 1. 

Va labhacharya was the founder of the Shuddha- 
dwayt cult. His life and principles of the cult 
preached by him are given here, viewed with the eyes 
of a close devotee. 

i. M. J. 





Lhird Impression 


THE 


JUST OUT 


LAST MESSAGE OF 


) SHRI KRISHNA 
(Text With English Translation And Notes) : 
By 


SWAMI MADHAVANANDA 


Bhagavin Shri Krishna on the eve of his exit from the arena of the 
world gave His parting instructions to His beloved Devotee and follower, 
Uddhava, which form the main portion of the Eleventh Book of the 


great Hindu Scripture, Shrimad-Bhdgavatam. 
as those found in the Gité. The Present Volume contains 


important 


These teachings are as 


the immortal] dialogue between Shri Krishna and Uddhava. 


Size: Crown vo. 


Pages: 376--Vvil. 


Price: Rs. 4/8 


Fine printing with excellent get-up 
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The Chinese Way 


R. M. Fox of Dublin writes in The Aryan 
Path : 


Invited by the Chinese Society for Cultural Rela- 
tions, I trave.led from Dublin to London and then 
flew to Peking, across Russ.a, the flat plains of Siberia, 
the jagged peaks of the Ural Mountains, the sandy 
hkl of the Gobi Desert and over the Great Wall of 

B, 

In China, I journeyed thousands of miles, from 
Peking to Shanghai, to Hangchow, to Canton, to 
Hankow in Central Ch:na. Everywhere J found 
enthusiasm for the Year of Liberation (1949) since 
when there have been no more invaders, no more 
war-lords. It was as if the people had come out of a 
dark tunnel and were gazing joyfully at the sunlight. 
Th.s was not just a matter of politics or social ideas; 
it reached down much deeper to the essential seed of 
humanity. The gaiety, the friendliness, of o:dinary 
people in streets, houses, shops, was strik ng. 

The most drastic measure of the Chinese Revolu- 
tion is recorded in Article I of the Agrarian Reform 
Law whch reads, “The land-ownership system of 
feudal exploitation by the landlord class shall be 
abolished.” This meant giving the land to the pea- 
sants and it is the one sharp change the Chinese have 
made, In industry and commerce, developments 
have been peaceful, and bitter social conflicts have 
been avoided. 

In the shops the principle of joint private-State 
ownership is universal. Prices are fixed and cfiicial 
receipts are given for every purchase. There is no 
hagg ing or cheating. The old Chinese custom of the 
“squeeze” has dropped out of commerce. In the days 
of the war-lords there were hoarding: and cornering of 
suppl.es, and violent fluctuations in the value of 
money. Some people made fortunes while others 
were ruined. Now all that beongs to the nightmare 
past. Supplies are plentiful in the shops and are sold 
at uniform prices. 

A great evil used to be gambl-ng. Pub'ie opinion 
has now eradicated this. People are taught they must 
eam money and not expect it without effort. And that 
they must learn to use it wisely. American films were 
cendemned because they presented luxury and wealth 
which peop:e enjoyed w.thout any exertion on their 
part. In the courtyard of my hotel I frequently saw 
motor drivers playing cards, but there was never any 
money in evidence. ] made long train jeurneys on 
which people played cards or Chinese chess, but again 
w.thout any money. I found a spirit of honesty as 
well as of gaiety. It may be a puritanical phase that 
will pass. But it adds to the attraction of modern 
China. 

Great tasks of reconstruction are being under- 
taken, although mach-nery and technical resources are 
lacking. Instead, the potentialities and actuaities of 
physical labour are being used to the dull. At Han- 
kow, on the Yangtse River, there were 12,000 men en- 
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gaged in building a great bridge to span the mile-wide 
river, with two ‘tevels, one for rail and the other for 
road trafic. Three shifts of e.ght hours were being 
woiked, around the clock. Other construction work 
included roads and houses. I saw men hacking at a& 
mountain side with spades, while a long ine of men 
filled up straw ba.kets, sung on each end of a pole 
acrosy the.r shoulders, and transported earth and 
stones to the new road. They were moving the moun- 
tain in straw baskets. To get anything done is a 
maiter of being able to reach the controis of physical 
labour, to use milions of men and .llimitable power. 
‘This has been called a new expression of social dyna- 
mics, ‘Therg is the energy of several hundred million 
people to diaw on. 

Bes.des this, there are equally strong controls of 
moral purpose brought into action. This has to do 
w.th ancient Chinese wisdom and philosophy. It relies 
g.eatly upon the power of persuas.on. I a:ked about 
juvenile deinquency in China, for this has proved a 
big post-war problem in the West. In China it is not 
so. At Shanghai there was a temporary phase of 
vagabondage and petty crime born of unsettled condi- 
tions. This has now been dealt w.th by the familiar 
process of guidance and persuasion. 

“We could not have the problem of ‘wild chi dren’ 
as in the West,” I was told, “because here, in China, 
fam ly feeling is so strong. War orphans would have 
uncles and aunts to adopt and -advise them. They 
wcud have the group. See how older childicn care 
for younger ones and note how men carry their chil- 
dren as much as the women do.” 

Problems of marriage and diverce are dealt with, 
too, by families, as well as by profess onal groups and 
organizations, and street and residence committees 
who are caled in for counsel and advice. . 

Just as shopkeepers have become part of the State 
organizat.on t@ serve the community, so industry also 
is run on the private-State partner ownership principle. 
Industrialists receive five per cent on ther cap.tal 
investment and are made managers of joint conceins 
where their knowledge and technical skill can be of 
Service. The State ensures suppl.es of raw materials 
and finds markets. Jt controls investments and directs 
capital to where it is needed most. A though this is 
regarded as a transit.on stage to complete State 
ownership, J found private employers anxious to join 
in on the partnership basis. In the same way, sma.l 
farms came together in a mutual-ad system, in co- 
operative activities and, finally, in the collective farms, 
which have yielded the most satsfactory results. I 
visited a co-operative farm and discovered that each 
year their income had increased as a result of im- 
proved technique and better co-operation. 

On the educational front the advances are in 
striking contrast to the ilhiteracy which characterized 
the old regime. Everywhere are new schools and a 
ciusade for learning. It is claimed that there are 
60,000,C60 school children in China and there woud be 
more if schools were available. I saw “spare time” 
classes in factories, rooms packed with young people 
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learning to read and write. Anti-illiteraty classes ere 
held for older -vomen who do not go out to work. A 
hearteng sight was the Institute for National 
Mincrites with 2,860 students drawn from the ‘far 
corners 2f China. Here were Tibetans, Mongolians, 
Uzbeks with strange books, including a journal from 
T.hassa. where the first primary school has now been 
opened. Chinese teachers were instructing students, 
througl tranglators, in their own tongues. I asked how 
many here were in their national minorities and the 
answer was 35.000,000. These far-off communities have 
been scirred by the passion for learning. I found, 100, 
when = went on the sempans—the boats on the water- 
front 23 Canton, on which 60,000 people live—that the 
young children were able to write their names down 
for m= as evidence of their schooling. 

Cnrina’s National Day was celebrated in Peking, 
On QOstober Ist, by procession of 500,000 marching 
througzga the square at the Gate of Heavenly Peace, 
i. cclimus a hundred abreast. From early morning 
they Lad‘been streaming through the city. Led bv the 
army and the navy, there were groups from the 
univetsities, from factories, schools, athletic bodies, 
even a contingent of Buddhist monks in their colour- 
ful yellow, brown and orange robes. This was the only 
rea.ly wet day, for the rain beat-down without ceas- 
ing. We, onlookers, had to wring out our wet clothes 
over the side of the stand. But, for hour after hour, 
the marchers poured through the square. There were 
mex on stilts, a field of dragons, a moving Maypole, 
girls waving coloured sashes, school children. None 
of “hem wanted to go past the saluting base in spite 
af iae-raim. The procession bulged out, thev closed 
in together and jumped tip and down with irrepres- 
sibia enthusiasm while the marshals urged them on. 
Their feeling was proof against the stormiest weather. 

The New China is a mass uprising of humanity, 
no vio'ent, very friendly, gay and forward-looking. 
These people have hope and a belief in a new life. 
Tt ts humanity recreated. Sceptics have said to me, 
“Riass hysteria! How Jong will it last]? Are you sure 
thay were not gambling. behind doors or cheating 
were you cou'd not see them?” IT have listened and 
acreed that J may be a very simple man, taken in 
br appearances of gaiety, of honesty. But I do not 
tLink so. I was certainly impressed by the sight of 
tase new schools and their occupants, .the ved-brick 
k.ocks of flatg in place of shacks of bamboo, mud 
and straw. These things seemed good to me and I 
exmired the people who were making such peaceful 
Erogresss 

I feel they have something we lack in the West, 
scme Hastern quality of thought and philosophy that 
yitstrips all the Western industrial technque. A 
welcome feature is the absence of social conflict. The 
—hinese way of life makes the conflicts of the West, 
3eem crude and childish. When the Chinese say, “We 
are learning, we are building schools, we are inereas- 
jig our productivity; we are making vossible a 
happier life for everyone,” there seems to be no 
reason for any section of their people to oppose or 
obstruct. What I saw working out was a spirit of 
social harmony. 


The Asian Revoluiion 


Rev. Celestine Fernando writes in 
National Christian Council Revie: 


The Asian scene was noted not so very long ago 
for spirituality, philosophic calm and unchanging 
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ease. The same sun shiney over the sprawling sulb- 
continents and islands of Asia today but now they 
are known far more for their stark poverty, political 
resurgence and restless economies. The Asian revo- 
lution is an uncomfortable reality and it is of extra- 
ordinary proportzons. Despite the facade of easy- 
gomg democratic institutions behind which in some 
countries the revolution goes on, it is sometimes 
fraught with great violence. And because the world 
is one, our brethren in other fands, however self- 
sufficient, powerful and remote, can on no account 
ignore it. 

The Asian revolution ig based as much on sheer 
economic necessity as on the psychology of a sup- 
pressed people. The economic revolution does not 
exist in isolation from other conditions. The pro- 
blems are immense. Religious cultural/ social and 
political forces interact on each other and play an 
inevitable part in moulding the new Asia. 

The grindimg poverty of Asia which is her chiel! 
problem is most commonly expressed in malnutrition 
and early death for the vast majority of her people. 
Iiven. in ga relatively good economy as in Ceylon 70 
per cent of the children in the Jeading children's 
hospital suffer from preventible diseases and chiefiy 
from malnutrition. And for the governments and 
peoples of Asia the problem created by the low 
standards of living have been further complicated 
by the impact of war, the destruction of capital re- 
sources and the displacement of population, for the 
refugee problem is by no means confined to Europe; 
in Asia too it is a stark reality today. 

In practically every Asian country, the natural 
resources are Meagre, and years of neglect of agri- 
culture and irrigation, owing to war, malaria, poverty 
anl ignorance, even in those countries which in the 
days of their past glory exported food and were 
known as the granaries of the East, have now made 
standards of food production miserably low. 

The agricultural situation is comp! cated by anti- 
quated and miquitous systems of land tenure. A 
Common problem is the concentration of land 
ownership in a relatively small section of society 
resulting in large-sca'e Iand tenure. ‘With modern 
developments in agriculture and industry; the 
demands of landlords become unlimited, and condi- 
tions of land tenure deteriorate, and the transition 
from status to contract, when it inevitab'y comes, 
under present conditions, makes the burden of the 
‘tenant heavier and that of an absentee landlord 
lighter as the years go on. Where peasants are smail 
holders, the middleman and money-lender intervene, 
ultimately to make the peasant proprietor a share 
cropper in his own land. 

In Asia, the concentration of economic power in 
a few private groups is far more dangerous than im 
the West. Such groups often control a fair part of 
the nation’s economy through a system of economic 
ramifications which are not easily discernible. Work- 
ers and peasants long down-trodden and suffering are 
now waking up to their righty. In the years of de- 
pression the working classes discovered the peril of 
unemployment and the serious disadvantage of the 
Jack of social insurance. It was then that labour 
unions gained in power and prestige, subsequently to 
be dominated in almost every country, owing to 
the failure of Governments and employers to take 
account of the human needs of the working classes, 
by Marxist forces whose social idea’ism, utter con- 
sistency to Marxist tactics and Strategy, fervent 
sincerity and criticism of the status quo, proved so 
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attractive to the hungering and exploited poor. 
Today Asia is laced with a struggle not between 
white capitalist, and yellow or brown labourer, but 
between Asian capitaist and Asian labourer, deter- 
- mining to a large extent almost every political and 
social issue and ultimately the structure of govern- 
ment of Asian countries. Vhe nature and spirit oi 
the leadership of Asian trade unionism will to a 
large extent determine the future course of the Asian 
revolution, 
LINES or RECONSTRUCTION 

In the Asian economic revolution the perspec- 
tives of Marxist and neo-Marxst materialist and 
other totalitarian social philosophies play a role of 
imcreasing influence today. In practically every Asian 
country, however, there is a minority or occasionally 
a majority of politically conscious people who seek 
to channel the Asian revolution, if this is at all 
possible, through democratic processes and towards a 
democratic ideal. For the problem of Asia is to :ead 
the Asian revolution for freedom and | justice and 
search for human means to achieve it without tum- 
ing the governmental mechanism into a new instru- 
ment of oppression. 

The needed socio-economic surveys have been 
undertaken in some countries by the World Bank or 
by U.N. agencies. 

In many Asian. countries today the v:ew is gain- 
ing ground that the Government has a far more 
active role in the ordering of the economic life of 
the people in comparatively undeveloped countries, 
than in the case of the industrially developed couh- 
tries of the West. For more perhaps than in the 
West, in Asia governmenis have to influence and 
even determine the direction of production and 
investment and lay the foundations, where necessary, 


of agricultural and industrial development. Without , 


such overall guidance and the possibility of control 
the unfavourable aspects of the Asian economy to 
which reference was made earlier will be perpetuated; 
Government has the duty to provide essential social 
overhead capital, for example, the contrel of natural 
resources, power, transportation and highways, irmnga- 
tion, soil conservation and public utilities. Govern- 
ment has to determine the place of private enterprise, 
face up io the problem of compensation for nationa!- 
isation, and the nature and extent of  tax-structure 
and the contro] of exchange. The ggowth of govern- 
ment power which therefore is inevitable raises a 
fundamental! problem—that of working for structural 
changes in society and at the same time keeping the 
political system and the administrative processes of 
government under constant public scrutiny and con- 
trol, lest as a result of unbridled power and excessive 
planning government becomes responsib’e and 
totalitarian. 

In the provision of capital resources, on which 
avricultural and industrial development can be based, 
enough has been said to show that no Asian country 
can be without foreign aid today. It is here that 


international, national and voluntary agencies, like 
U.N. and its specalist organisations, the World 


Bank, the Colombo Plan and Church 
have been of so great value in the 
solution of Asian economic problems. 
‘4 matter of social justice, z.¢., arising 
cern for man in hig need wherever he 
response to human solidarity’. 

Such aid is needed in every sphere but parti- 
cularly in the development of basic heath and social 


World Service 
study and the 
Such aid is 
out of a con- 
lives and as a 
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education if the widespread incidence of premature 
death, starvation, malnutrition and illiteracy is to be 
avo:ded. ‘Social instructions and habits prevaiting im 
the agrarian economies of backward regions are often 
impediments to economic development and _— social 
progress. ‘They constitute in a number of cases~ 
obstacles to the mobility of capital, the mobility of 
labour, and to the formation of modern skills— 
factors all of which are required to meet the issues 
posed by present-day world economy Edu- 
cational aspects of society should be so organised as 
to contribute in easing the difficulties connected with 
social transitions’. 

Also needed in Asia today is the solution of the 
problem of over-population and the very serious pro- 
blems—medical, economic and emotional—created by 
excessive child-bearing among people who ¢an il 
afford to have Jarge families. And both for the sake 
of the community and family welfare every family{ 
in need shou'd be aided to solve its housmg diffi- 
culties by governments and private agencies promot- 
ing scientific research for housing, with cheaper and 
easily available local material and the provision of 
technical and financial aid for the purpose. 

Of particular interest to Asians today is the 
Bhoodan Yajna Movement of Vinoba Bhave. But 
along with the necessary support for such movements, 
radical changes must be initiated in order to abolish 
the old feudal landlordism, invest the peasant with. 
adequate Jand fer his economic needs and establish 
a system of land tenure which will help the rehabilt. 
tation of the peasantry in every country. 





















Somnm NEEDS 
With land reform. the peasant and the smc 
industrialist have to be provided with adequa 


credit, facilities and such extension services as a 
essential for agricultural and industrial developme 
in backward economies. It is here that the 
operative movement has a real claim to public 
port in Asian countries. Credit co-operatives, ay 
cultural produce and sales societies, fishing co-ope 
tives, and other production co-operatives should 
deve'oped with marketing co-operatives. By 
development the bargaining power of small produ 
the-r economic stability and education for demo: 
organisation will all be actively strengthened a 
fairey distribution of economic power eventy 
achieved, — ; 

But whatever financial and technological aid As.” 
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. INDIAN PERIODICALS 


may get and whatever socio-economic structure may 
be built, long term and stable economic development 
wil be seriously hampered and the maintenance of 
the structure of society jeopardised unless, for both 
government and private business, there are qualified 
administrators who are also men of loyalty and 
integrity. Without competent and honest managerial 
capacity the complexities of social behaviour, espe- 
cially of men in the mass, can neither be properly’ 
understood nor successfully controlled to fulfil the 
aims of a responsible society. It ig not only im 
politics that the problem of power has to be solved; 
in the economic structure it is often more insidious 
and therefore more dangerous. Failure to solve it 
in day-to-day public administration or in labour 
relations can cause serious dislocation of the entire 
socio-economic structure anywhere in the word, but 
specially in Asia where ancient cultures are in the 
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process of adapting themselves to the complicated 
ways of modern democracy. 
Ultimately also no economic structure can stand 


secure unless there is a supporteng culture with a 
social philosophy and conventions, customs and 
institutions which feed the imagination of people, 


train them in orderiy habitg and help to evoke the 
necessary emotional responses which are a part of 
the community spirit. For Asians today this involves 
the adjusting of perspectives whick, even if thev 
may be based on age-old religiou eliefs and sanc- 
tions, are sometimes not conduci; to the spirit of 
fellowship and community life. When based on 


certain conceptions of nationalism, Asian communitv 


life-—and therefore her economic life—can be and 
often is disrupted by the denial of basic human 
rights to those who do not conform to the majority 
view. : 
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- The Afrikaners of South Africa 


Samuel Pauw, Principal of the University of 
South Africa, Pretoria; writes in Careers and 
Courses: 


As you will know from what you call the Boer 
War, my people—the Afrikaners of South Africa— 
were once known to the world as the Boers. “Boer” 
meus “farmer”: we were indeed a nation of farmers. 

A century ago there were no cities in South 
Afcicn. Cape Town, our mother city, was then, after 
two centuries of growth, st.ll a town with only 10,000 
people. Our other capita', Pretoria, celebrated its 
first centenary only a few months aro, and our 
Jargest city, Johannesburg, will be only seventy years 
g.d this year. 

The Afrikaners, or rather Boers, came into be‘ng 
as a people in the wide expanse and quiet solitude 
@' the South African veld. For two centuries they! 
ware isoleted from Europe and the world. 

At the end of this time, money and machines, 
szocks ard shares had no meaning for them. They’ 
kid other values and were not interested in money. 
They knew there were things money could not buy, 
end that materia’ luxury and wealth were not the 
beginning and end of life. 


So it happened that when d'amonds and gold 
were discovered on their farms our people were not 
interested. They sold the farms at a price far below 
tneir value and moved off to resume their pastoral 
1fe away from the hustle and bustle of the mining- 
camps. ‘ 

But they could not avoid the impact permanent~ 
ly. The mining-camps grew into cities which spread 
their influence threughout the land. They had been 
‘gunded and were beng built up by foreigners with 
“‘oreign ways and foreign va ues. 

A clash was inevitable. Whatever the merits of 


she two ways of life. they were incompatible. Ulti-- 


mately the disagreements resulted m war—the Boer 
War of 1899-1902, a mere incident in British history, 
but for us the Second War for Freedom, the al 
important episode in our hstory. We lost the war 
and our freedom; that is why we remember it. 

In 1895, the influence of the English language 
Wag if@creasing so rapidly in South Africa that Olive 
Schreiner who loved the Boers, prophesied that their 
language woud disappear. 


Oive Schreiner’s words did not come true. The 
peaceful process by wh'ch we were slowly losing our 
geparete identity was stopped abruptly by the war. 
We were awakened to nationa’ self-censciousness and 
to a determination to be ourselves and to fight for 
our ireedom. 

Even after fifty years, in which Britain has done 
much to make generous amends, we continue the 
endeavour to remove the remaining symbols of our 
subjection, 

Fifty years ago South Africa was sharp'y divided 
int6 two camps. The war was over but real pleaite 
had not come. The impoverished, dcfeated, and 
emb ttered Afrikaners had withdrawn to the quiet 
isolation of their farms. 

In the cit.es the prosperous and _ victorious 
English-speaking section were in complete command. 
Mere than 50 per cent of the white population of 
Cane Town, Pretoria, Johannesburg, and Durban of 
those days had been born overseas. 


Not on'y were the Afrikaners unwelcome it 
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urban l'fe and its occupations, but they: themselves 
had a deep aversion to the cities. They even called 
Johannesburg the University of Crime. 

Nevertheless, the burden of poverty in rural 
areas was increasing, and slowy more and more 
Afrikaners were beng forced off the over-populated., 
land. The “Poor White” problem was becoming one | 
of the most pressing in the country. There was only 
Ofe solution: the trek to the cities. 

Although they 'acked the necessary train'ng and 
experience, Afrikaners gradually gained a frothold in 
urban oretnations. Their first chance came in 1907 
when emnlovers used them to break a strike of 
white mineworkers. They proved their worth as 
workers. and it became the established prlicy to emnloy 
South Africans in the mines. Not many vears later 
most. of the underground white workers were 
Afrikaners. a ee 

In an expanding econrmy the number of the 
Fnelich-eneaking section soon proved too smal to 
fill all the vacanries. Thev were being attracted to 
the better-paid pnositicns and left many vacancies in 
the less favourable occupations open to Afrikaners, 

One occupation after the other was bene filled 
by Afrikaners. They entered through the lewer 
ranks. and as they gained exnerience they also suc- 
ceeded in entering executive positions. 

In 1921. the maioritv of directors of comnanies,_, 
merchants. docters. architects. aeeonntants and even? 
fitters and eompositors in South Africa were still of 
overseas origin. But even in those oceunations 
Afrikaners are now appearing in increasing numbers. 
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Thus the occupational structure of the Afrikaners 
has changed complete y. They are no longer a nation 
of farmers: they fili the whole range of urban occu- 
pations. 

The changing occupational structure is accompanied 
by a change in the distribution of Afrikaners, [Fifty 
years ago only about 8 per cent of them lived in the 
cities; now 87 per cent .ive there, 33 per cent in the 
smal] towns, and only 30 per cent on the farms. 

Fifty years ago al. the cities in South Afmca were 
predominanty English-speaking centres. Today the 
majority of the main urban centres have more 
Afrikaans-speaking than Fnglish-speaking people. This 
change is being reflected in the po itica] situation. 

The political division in South Africa is along 
language ines. The party in power is the National 
Party, which consists almost entirely of Afrikaans- 
speaking members. The supporters of the opposition, 
the United Party, are ove:rwhelming Eng ish-speaking— 
more than 83 per cent. 


The success of the National Party in the last two 
elections was mainy due to gains in urban areas, 
Foimerly it was almost exclusive y a rural party; now 
it also represents the urban workers. It has become 
the abour party of the Afrikaners, and has replaced 
the old English-speaking Labour Party which has all 
but disappeared because there are so few nglish- 
speaking manua' workers left. 

The difficulties of the United Party are in large 
measure due to the fact that the English-speaking 
people in the Union are so large y concentrated in 
three relatively smal! islands, namely, in Johannes- 
burg proper, in the Cape Peninsula, and in Natal and 
the Eastern Province. 

In these areas the United Party gained overwhelm- 
ing majorities or unoppcesed returns. This means that 
a :arge part of the voting strength of the United Party 
was wasted in abnormally large majorities in some 
areas while it lost many other seats with relative y 
smal] majorities. 

One is often asked by visitors to South Africa 
whether the breach between the Afrikaners and the 
Finglish-speakine section is being hea’ed or whether it 
is widening. As an Afrikaner I have no hesitation in 
saying that it is being healed. 

True, we have had to fight for recognition in 
almost every sphere of life. We have had our successes 
but we have asked for nothing more than equality 
with our English-speaking countrymen. 

We have known what it means to be in a position 
of inferiority. We do not wish to re'egate the English- 
speaking section to an inferior position. We want to 
eontinue to exist as a separate people. What we ask 
for ourselves we gladly grant to others. 

We now feel that we have reached a_ position 
where we have nothing to fear from our English- 
speaking couttrymen. As far as we are concerned. 
rea' unity has never been nearer than it is today. 

South Africa is not the unhappy country it is 
often made out be. True, we have our disagreements, 
especially in the field of politics, but they have lost 
their erstwhile personal bitterness. In our desire for 
unity our hopes are fixed on our young people. They 
grow up without personal experience of nast struggles; 
in addition they grow up as bilingua' citizens. 

Whi'e less than 50 per cent of the white people 
Over seventy years of age know both official langu- 
ages, more than 85 per cent of the young people in 
the age group fifteen to twenty-nine are bilingual. 
This faet holds great promise for the future. 


A further fortunate fact is that the geographica 
isolation between the sections is being broken down. 
The number of Afrikaners in the cities is increasing. 
The rural areas are today less exclusively Afrkaners 
than ever before. 

A further cause for separation in the past was the 
econom:ca ly. inferior position of the Airikaners. Even 
today the higher positions in the economy: life of the 
country are predominantly in the hands vt English- 
speaking persons, often of overseas origin. 

In the ‘thirties’ the Afrikaners started a movement 
to strengthen their economic position. ‘They started 
their own bank, many co-operative trading stures, and 
their own finance companies. Through thsir  co- 
operatives they gained control of the marketing of 
agricultural produce. They have enter2d ihe fied of 
meaty and have proved their capabilities in that 

eld. 

Nevertheless, less‘ than five per cent of the control 
of manufacturing concerns is in the hands of Asnkoners, 
and in gold-mining we have only one small group of 
companies. If Afrikaners do not pay an. ‘mportant 
part in the control of large concerns, th: number of 
small] private firms which they control is imercasing 
rapidly. 

By and large, South Africa is a happy country. 
Wild statements by politicians and the press have 
spread the idea that South Africa is an unhappy coun- 
try full of strife and disunity. The picture is largely 
a fase one. The standard of living of the people ts 
high; the whites if compared with the j-eople of 
Europe, the blacks if compared with the people of 
Africa, and the Indians if compared with the people 
of India. 

I have not touched on the relations between wnite 
and non-white in South Africa. Even thera, ecndition: 
are not as bad as they are often made out io be. Al 
though aparthied is attacked from al] sides, more and 
more people, especially among the non-whit: groups, 
are coming to realize not only that it is a ~incere and 
straightforward policy but a'so that it holds positive 
and definite advantages for all racial groups of South 
Africa, 

In the development of our coun'ry we do not 
look for uniformity but for unity in diversity. In that 
Sense we are working for a real Union of South Alrica. 
In that sense we believe in our national inftio: “Unity 
is strength.? 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Hamilton . . . and Young America 


January 11 this year was the 200th anni- 
versary of tthe birth of Alexander Hamilton who 
was a brilliant administrator of the infant 
American Republic: 


_ Alexander Hamilton, brilliant administrator of the 
infant American Republic, was described by Thomas 
Jefferson, his bitterest political enemy, as “a colossus 
to the anti-republican party. Without numbers, he is 
un host within himself.” 


His noted biographer, Douglas Southall Freeman, 
wrote of him: “If revolutionary America produced a 
nore brilliant mind, whose was it?” 

_ ‘This man’s influence and ideas left as deep an 
imprint on American political theory and institutions 
as perhaps any other leader of the Revolutionary War 
period except Jefferson himself. Even today, partisans 
of Hamilton and those of Jefferson form the two 
major camps of American political theory. 

Hamilton was born in the island of Nevis, West 
Indies, on January 11, 1757. His father became ban- 
krupt and it was necessary for Alexander to earn his 
own hving at the age of 12. As a clerk in an account- 
ing house, his “genius for affairs” became apparent and 
after two years he was entrusted with the management 
of the business. 

_ Nevertheless, he left the West Indies to complete 
his education in America, arriving at Boston in 1772. 
In 1774, he entered King’s College (now Columbia 
University In New York), and made a brilliant 
scholastic record. 

Friction between England and her American 
Colonies was growing increasingly serious. Convinced 
that the Colonies were right, Hamilton, while yet a 
student, began the advocacy of their cause in a speech 
at a public meeting on July 6, 1774. 

He now began to prepare for military service in 
the Revolution and secured the commission of captain 
of the first Continental artillery company, entering 
service in March, 1776—four months before the world- 
famed Declaration of Independence. He participated 
in the battles of Long Island, White Plains, Trenton 
and Princeton, winning his superior’s commendation 
for skill and courage. 

In March, 1777, he was appointed  lieutenant- 
colonel and aide-de-camp on the staff of Washington 
and became the General’s confidential secretary. He 
took part in the siege of Yorktown, where Lerd 
Cornwallis surrendered, assuring Colonial victory. 

To secure some relief from the deplorable condi- 
tion the new nation was in—‘“bankrupt in money and 
reputation alike,” ag U.S. Senator Lodge said in his 
Life of Hamilton—the Annapolis Convention was held 
in September, 1786, and Hamilton -was one of the 
New York delegates. _ 


The convention adopted an address, draftei by 
Hamilton, reciting the intolerable conditions ani call- 
ing for a convention to meet the following May im 
Philadelphia to form a Federal Constitution. 

At the convention’s close he heartily embratcd the 
work of the convention and signed the Const-iution 
as actually adopted. 

The same year (Washington was inaugurated 
President, in 1789, he made Hamilton first Se retary 
of the Treasury. 

‘Masterfully, he organized the new Treasury De- 
partment; reduced the confused finances to order; 
provided for a funded system and a sound methoc 
of national taxat.on; induced Congress to astitrie the 
State debts; and authorized methods for estub.ishing 
a national bank and mint, raising and collecting inter- 
nal reveDue, and managing public lands. He aio made 
possible the government’s purchase of West Poin’, now 
the seat of the National Military Academy. 

In 1791, he inaugurated the protective ian 
system. 

He was active in government until 1795, wl.en ‘he 
resigned from the Cabinet to give attention o hi, 
neglected private interests. 

But he continued to take an active interest in 
political affairs, and continued to support Wash ngto:. 
throughout the two administrations. 

Because of his prominence in public affain. 
Hamilton felt obliged to accept a challenge to + due: 
by a political opponent, Aaron Burr. Hamiltoa was 
wounded and died the following day, July 12, 1504, ax 
the age of 47. ae 

He was universally mourned by his countrymen, 
though he was not popular, nor did he ever strive for 
popularity. However, he had lived for the public 
good, and Ifis achievements are remembered. Elcquent 
and refined, able and brilliant, the embodimert o: 
devotion, integrity and courage, his ideas havc pro- 
bably influenced U.S. policies as much as those of 
any other statesman the United States has produced. 
—American Réporter, January 2, 1957. 
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Book Day 


A. Yelagina writes in the News and /vews 
from the Soviet Union: 


Can you imagine the noise raised by one thcusand 
or more children gathered in one place and burning 
with impatience? If you do, you will know how noisy 
the Hall of Columns of the Moscow House of Trade 
Unions was in the morning of March 25. And, indeed, 
how could one help jumping from his seat, climbing 
onto the velvet-draped chairs, or calling out to his 
comrades, on the first day of the schoo! vac:.tions, 
when one is no more than eight-nine years of age and 


459, 


filled wita the anticipations of what is to comd? 
However, she third bell put them all back into their 
seats; the lights went out and the hall was com- 
paratively qu.eb when the curlain was pulled apart. 

. » - Not a soul on the stage, nothing with the 
exception 2f several giant books im bright covers. For 
@ momen. the children are breath-ess with excitement, 
a then the hail rumbies with suppressed exclama-~ 
1oDs: 

Andersen’s Fairy-tales! The Street of Junior! “T 
Read Thatl” “I Didi” The Son of the Regiment! Silver 
Skates! A Lono Sail Looms White! The Prince and 
the Pauper! 

To tha accompaniment of soft music the books 
open siowy and familiar heroes come right off their 
pages. A Httle Mermaid waks gingerly, barely moving 
her feable little feet; Volodya Dubinin, the young 
resistance fighter, and Vanyo Solntsev, the son of the 
regiment, march forward with firm step: the brave 
sailor Zhusovy and his friends Gavrik and Petya, peer 
into the cistance, the Prince and Pauper come down, 
holding hands . . . 

Recogiizing them, the children cheer their old 
friends. Cf a sudden the procession of book heroes 
comes to an end, and a group of men and women in 
ordinary clothes (not book suites) come onto the 
dtage. Wouters! Together with the personages vi 
ther bocks they take their seats at the table, and 
Lev ixassi, the author of many favourite books, says: 

“Ghiidren! Our celebration today is held in honour 
of the busks . .. 

“This is a birthday of books, is if?’—cried a little 
boy in @ voice which rang through the hal. He had 
come to the celabraton with his elder brother. 

Yes, lke a birthday celebration. That is how the 
children call their traditional holiday, Children’s Book 
Week, observed in spring. These “birthdays” are cele- 
brated b- all the Soviet children in town and coun- 
try, at tne schoo’s and Pioneer Houses, in the parks 
and libreries, at the ¢lubs and  kindergatens. The 
children sre making elaborate preparations for these 
celebratiars: they learn poems by heart, arrange per- 
formances and concerts, write book reviews, arrange 
book expositions, discussiong of books and readers’ 
conferences . . . And the authors of the books ce.e- 
brate together with their young readers. 

Let me *take my readers to some of the places 
where the authors met their young readers, 

In one of the halls of the Polytechnical Museum 
of Moscow school-children have assembled at a con- 
ference tr discuss scientific fantasy stories. L. Platov, 
N. Kazentsev, V. Ivanov and V. Nemtsov, authors 
of these rtories, have just acquainted the audience 
with thei plans, and they are now carefully listening 
to their routhful readers. And I must say that they 
are very severe critics. They keep wel abreast of 
current, d2velopments in science, and they are quite 
able to j-dge the artistic merits of a book. Here is a 
gerious- ccking boy in spectacles summing up their 
demands: as many scientific fantasy books as possible; 
they mus: be fascinating, well written, and must take 
into consideration the latest achievements in science 
and eNg:neering. And most important, the flight of 
scientific fantasy must be irresistible, breath-taking, s0 
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as to drive home to everybody the limitless power of 
human reason. When the writers speak one can feel 
the emotion in their voice, each oe 1s conscious of 
the great responsibiity of writing for these children; 
who knows, but perhaps there are in this hall many 
future scientis:s who will turn into reality what seems 
like a fantasy today! 

Vita i Bianki, tie Leningrad writer (with a passion 
for hunting and thorough knowledge of nature) whose 
books about animals and plants are known to all 
Soviet children, went with a group of young natural- 


ists who meet at the City Pioneer Palace to a coilec-.. 
The meeting’ 


tive faim in the environs of the capital. 
with the vilage school-children was arianged in the 
open air. His conversations with the chiidren inspire 
the charmingly poetic stories which delight thousands 
of Soviet children. 

At the same time, youngsters of a whole districié 
have assemb ed in the House of Culture at Mozhaisk, 
Moscow Regicn, to meet the author of one of the most 
popular books of the youth, YVhe Tale of a Real 
Man. Moreover, Boris Polevoy did not come alone, 
He came together with Meresyev, the pilot who is the 
hero of his book. The writer and the hero were greeted 
with joud cheers. The lads and girls were simply 
bubbling with questions and they showered their visi- 
tors with them. How did the writer succeed in divin- 
ing the inner world of his hero? What was Meresyev 
like in his boyhood? Was-he training himself for 
heroic exploits? Where did he find the strong will 
necessary for retu:ining to his favourite 
as a pilot when he was crippled? Could every boy be- 
come a hero, if he wants to? The writer and the hero 
were busy arswering questions. Their conversation 
lasted until late in the evening; the children go home, 
thinking of great deeds which require courage and 
heroism, of duty and honour. 

Numerous groups of sahoolechilaran are 
visiting the Moscow print-shops where children’s books 
are issued. Writers and artists are on duty -there to 
tell the chidren how books are written, to show how 


illustrations are made for books, and the way followed | 


by the manuscript to the compositors’ shop, to the 
printing presses, ete. The chidren are given the 
opportunity .to see the printers at work, to watch the 
operations of the linotypes, rotary presses, engraving, 
etc. They now know how books are made, the books 
which give them so much delight. 

. . Young readers are more numerous than ever 
at the libraries. The teachers come, bringing entire 
groups of first-form pupils to “sign up” at the library. 
They have already learned to read independently. 
They are told how to handle bocks, how careful they 
must be not to tear or soil the pages. They are 
initiated into a most fascinating world where the 
greatest treasures of human thought and endeavour 
have been cc lected for them. 

The writers, teachers and librarians give direct 
guidance to the children. They assist them in selecting 
the books, cultivate their taste for reading. teach them 
to respect the book, to ee knowledge 
perience from it, : Laces 
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NOTES 


The Hiections and After 

The Elections are over and the results have 
provided considerable food for thought for all 
discerning persons, who are capable of weighing 
facts and drawing logical conclusions therefrom. 
Needless to say, we do not find any outward 
evidence as yet that there has been a careful 
end correct attempt on those lines in the 
Congress Hierarchy itself. What we have 
heard so far, is likely to cause dismay amongst 
all those whose creed follows the tenets laid 
down by the Fathers of the Indian National 


Congress and the Congress of Mahatma 
Gandhi. For what is patent in all those 
utterings made public, including those of 


Pandit Nehru himself, is that there is an 
attempt to draw. a screen of self-delusion, to put 
it in. the most charitable language, over tin- 
pleasant facts, disturbing as they are to those 
most complacent and inefficient of Olympians. 

What are the facts? Let us state them in 
the baldest fashion, without any corollaries of 

ny kind. i ae 

In Kerala the Congress has not only lost 
round but has had to concede control to the 
Communist Party. This is a major defeat and 
cannot be explained away. 

In Orissa the Congress has not been able 
to advance to a position of control. It has 
10st 20 per cent of its strength in comparison 
with 1952. The peculiar feature of the Orissan 
election igs the very large representation 

otained by the ruling’ families of feudatory 
rissa. In any case the Congress hold on the 
tate has been made precarious. 


In the Assam Elections, the Congress 
could secure only one seat, in fifteen of the 
seats reserved for the Scheduled tribes in the 
Hill areas. 

In Uttar Pradesh the Opposition strength 
has advanced from 47 seats in the old Assembly 
to 144 seats in the new, which indicates a 
threefold gain in strength. The Congress has 
lost 95 seats, a most serious recession. 

In West Bengal the Congress has not 
suffered seriously. But it cannot be denied 
that the Congress has lost ground, instead of 
gaining, and that in Calcutta, the nerve centre 
of West Bengal, the Congress could secure only 
& seats out of 26. 

To‘ complete the picture we should point 
out that the Hindu .Mahasabha, with its 
strong communal outlook, has been virtually 
wiped out. @n the other hand the Moslem 
League, which is the raison d‘etre of the Hindu 
Mahasabha, has reappeared in Kerala, of all 
places. This latter is indicative of the econfu- 
sion and dimness of wits in the Kerala 
Electorate. .The other Right Wing parties, 
the Jana Sangha and the Ram Rajya Parishad 
—which is the “lunatic fringe” of the Hindu 
Mahasabha—have ‘also suffered eclipse. 

Taken as ‘a whole, the P.S.P. has made 
considerable progress in the State Assemblies 
though it has come nowhere near to that point 
where it could challenge the Congress. The 
Communist Party, apart from its spectacular 
gain in Kerala, has barely maintained its 
strength in some States and lost in most others. 

The overall picture that cmerges, from all 
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the facts noted above, is certainly not one that 
car. be called roseate and full of promise, 
wh2re the Congress fs concerned. Indeed, on 
the contrary. 

For it clearly indicates confusion in the 
ratks of the electorate, and weakening of the 
faish in Congress. It also indicates a sense of 
deteatism amongst those of the ‘electors who 
uscd to guide the political reasoning and deci- 
sizns amongst the masses. It is needless. to 
po.nt out that we mean those who were of the 
steunchest, and-most disinterested in the divi- 
stn of loaves and fishes, amongst the following 
of the old Congress. Their faith has been 
siaken by the double-talk of our tin-gods, and 
tu2ir ‘credit has collapsed. amongst the masses. 
Een so, sorne of them plunged in the fight 
acainst the.forces of disruption, in many places 
were: the Congress hold became - shaky. 

The failure to abolish—or even check— 
rrofiteering in the essentials of life, resulting 
it ever increasing costs, the deterioration in 
lzw and order, consequent on the most mala~ 
prop placing of reins in unworthy hands in 
most ministries, the decadence in education 
uid culture, despite the tinsel ‘glitter of Awards 
uad Akadamies, has led to this! 

The Second. General Election: 

The Second General Election in the world’s 
targest democracy—that India is—is- now vir- 
sially complete with the exception of the elee- 
Hon to a few Lok Sabha seats from Himachal 
rradesh and Jammu and Kashmir. On all 
zecounts the elections have been a great success 
end there has not been any untoward incident. 

The verdict of the electorate*has meant the 
return of the Indian National Congress to power 
in the Centie and in twelve of the fourteen 
State Assemblies. In one State—-Orissa—no 
arty could gain an absolute majority of seats 
=hough the Congress gained the largest, number 
of seats as could any other single party. In the 
“ourteenth State—Kerala—the Communist 
Party of India hag been voted to authority. 

From a general view (the detailed analyses 
_ are yet to be made) the Indian electors may be 
stated to have exercised their right of franchise 
with wisdom and restraint. The . communal 
parties have almost been eliminated from 
india’s legislatures with the exception of the 
Muslim League in Kerala, which also would 
have gone the way of the other communal 
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parties had it not*been for the support of the — 
Praja Socialist Party there. The electors had 
two alternatives: to vote Congress back ta 
power or to vote for the conglomeration of other 
parties against the Congress which would only 
result. in political instability. They have done 
the only wise thing to do and have voted for 
Congress. Yet at the same time they have 
voted for a stronger opposition. 

Speaking of the position of the various 
political parties, the Congress has come out of 
the elections with a record of increased popu- 
larity in so far there has been a rise in the 
percentage of Congress votes. But in three 
States—Orissa, Uttar Pradesh and Bombay— 
the Congress has suffered serious defeats. 

In the outgoing 470-member Bombay 
Assembly, the Congress with 388 seats had a 
majority of 814 seats over the combined oppo- 
sition strength of 74 (8 seats were vacant), The 
post-election picture in 396-member néw Bom- 
bay Assembly is: Congress 232; PSP 36, Com- 


munists 18, Jan Sangh 4, Peasants’ and Work- 


ers’ Party 31, Scheduled Castes Federation 15, 
Hindu Mahasabha 1, Independents 55. (The 
results of four seats are to be announced later 
on). The Congress majority has thus beer 
reduced to 72. 

In the Uttar Pradesh, the -opposition has 
just trebled its strength. In the 480-member 
Assembly, the Congress now has 286 members 
(as against 881 in the old) and the opposition 
parties have 144 members (as against only 47 in | 
the old House). The final party position in the . 
State Assembly is: Congress 286, PSP 44, Com- 
munists $, Jan Sangh 17, Lehia Socialists 25, 
Independents 49. 

In Orissa, the third State where the Con- 
gress has suffered losses, the Congress has been 
able to secure only 56 of the 140 seats -of the 
Assembly. This means that the. party has 
lost 15 seats since 1952. The second largest 
party in the Orissa Assembly is the Ganatantra 
Parishad led by the ex-Maharaja of Patna. 
The party has secured 51 seats only 5 less than 
the Congress. The chief gains of the Gana- 


tanira, Parishad have been achieved in those 


areas of Orissa which formerly had constituted ” 
the so-called “native States.” The PSP has 
eleven representatives, ‘the Communists nine, 
and the Jharkhande Party (led by former 
Adibasi members of the Orissa Assembly. Con- 
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by the shores of four States—Egypt, Israel, 
Jordan and Saudi Arabia. The Middie East 
thus provides problems that defy solution and 
raises niceties of international law that inspire 
solutions by violent ‘means. The USA’s 
participation will strengthen the Pact in so 
far as it is a military alliance. It will prevent 
Soviet. intrusion in the area to a considerable 
extent. The USA as the strongest Power and 
chief creditor of the capitalist world has 
greater power for manoeuvre than Britain and 
France. | 

The Union Finance 

The interim budget of the Union Govern- 
ment for the year 1957-58 reveals an overall 
deficit of Rs. 365 crores, of which deficit on 
revenue account is placed at Rs. 26.87 erores 
and that on capital account at Rs. 338.13 
crores, The revenue est‘mates for the year 1957. 
58 are put at Rs. 636.22 crores and the esti- 
mated expenditure stands at Rs. 663.09 crores. 
The increase in revenue is almost 
accounted for by Customs and Excise duties. 
The revised estimates for 1956-57 reveal that 
the revenue from customs is now estimated to 
be Rs. 171 crores as. against Rs: 150 crores 
under the budget .estimates. The increase 
reflects largely the higher imports during the 
year and the inetease during the year in 
import duties on a number of articles such as 
wines and spirits, clocks and watches, motor 
cycles and scooters, coal tar dyes and certain 
types of machinery and stable fibre and fibre 
yarn. But the budget estimates for’ the 
year 1957-58 indicate a shortfall in. Cus- 
toms revenue. It will be the result of 
reduced imports, and also reduced exports. 
Income-tax revenue is not likely to show 
any significant variation from the budget 
figure of Rs. 189.60 crores. This is somewhat 
perplexing as why the income-tax receipts 
should not rise m view of the rising incomes 
of the peaple on account of h* ‘gher ea penenutes 
on planned economies. 

The White Paper on Budget states that 
the requirements of foreign exchange for the 
period of the Plan will be larger than the 
original estimates indicate. It is fairly clear 
that the gap in foreign exchange . resources 


over the Plan period will be substantially 
larger than the orig’nal estimates of Rs. 11 
crores. Foreign exchange reserves have 


entirely | 


‘already been draivn down to an extent which 


leave. little scope for a further draft on them. 
The recent purchase of 8127.5 million from the 
International Monetary Fund and the standyy 
arrangements for a further purchase of $72.5 
million however provide some respite. Never- 
theless, it has become a matter of urgency to 
explore every possible avenues for promoting 
exports, of economizing on imports and of 
getting additional externa] assistance. Tie 
external resources available to the public and 
the private sectors will have to be much mcre 
than Rs. 900 crores envisaged by the: Plan if 
the plans of both the sectors are to sueceod 
without jeopardising the external resourecs of 
the country. Friendly foreign countries have 
continued to assist India in her econom’‘e deve- 
lopments. The total foreign exchange  ro- 
quired by India for the implementation of tae 
Second Five-Year Plan has been estimated at 
Rs. 1,200 crores. Of this amount only 2 sum 
of Rs. 610 crores are visibly available, and the - 
availability of the balance amount is stil] un- 
certa’n. Foreign exchange resources available 
immediately are as follows: Spillover from 
first Plan of unutilised foreign aid credits 
(Rs. 100 crores); Foreign exchange  savirg 
consequent to surplus commodities -agreement 
with the USA (Rs. 137 crores); Gross amouut 
available on steel credits (Rs. 83 crores’: 
American aid (Rs. 150 crores); Assistance 
from Colombo Plan -countr'es and others 
(Rs. 80 crores); and Russian credits (Rs. €0 
erores). : 

India expects the World Bank*aid fer 
Railway prejects for Rs. 400 crores and the 
surplus on balance of payments has been est’- 
mated at Rs. 190 crores. Thus the total est‘. 
maved foreign exchange earnings for Rs. 1,209 
crores would materialise if the World Bank loan 
is available and if India makes continued favy- 
ourable trade balance. The World Bank loan 
may be available, but it is quite impossible 
for India to earn anything by way of surplus 
trade balance. The performance of India 
during the last five years discourages anv 
favourable estimate. The actual annual cur- 
rent deficit during the First Five-Year Plan 
was Rs. 125 crores, excluding official dona- 
t‘ons. The total deficits in balance of pay- 
ments for the period 1948-49 to 1955-56 
amounts, to Rs. 810 crores. 
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The annual avérage level of exports during 
the second Plan period, as’ estimated by the 
Planning Commission is slightly lower at 
Rs. 593 crores than that of the first ‘Plan 
period (Rs. 621.9 crores): as well as the last 
two years of the first Plan period (Rs. 618.9 
crores), largely on account of lower estimates 
for exports of vegetable oils, raw cotton, and 
jute manufactures. The annual average level 
of -imports, however, is very much higher at 
Rs. 868 crores than in the first Plan period 
(Rs. 724.4 crores) or the last two years of the 
per:od reviewed (Rs. 717.2 crores). Th's 
estimated higher level of imports during the 
second Plan period js entirely on account ce’ 
significantly larger imports of machinery and 
vehicles, iron and steel and other metals, aris- 
ing out of the emphasis on heavy industries 
anc. railway transport in,the second Plan. The 
estrmated trade deficit during the. Second 


Five-Year Plan is, therefore, much larger tifan . 


thet during the first Plan per’od, the estimated 
annual average deficit being Rs. 275 crores 
during the second Plan period as against actual 
Rs. 103 crores during the First Plan period. 
The total estimated current deficit, excluding 
official] donations, during the entire Second 
Plan period is Rs. 1,120 crores as against 
Rs. 125 ezores in the First Plan period. 

The Union Finance Minister states that 
the total deficit in balance of payments over 


the Plan period is likely to be about Rs. 400 — 


crores more than was envisaged in the Plan. 
The Second Plan as origmally drawn up 
envisaged a foreign exchange gap or shortfall 
for Rs. 800 crores. Now the defictt is estima- 
ted to be in the neighbourhood of Rs. 1,200 
crcres and the total expenditure will be about 
Rs. 5,200 crores. 

The ways and means position of the Gov- 
ernment is as follows: The Government needs 
Rs. 27 crores for meeting the revenue deficit, 
Rs. 772 crores for finane’ng the capital outlay 
ard loan requirements of State Governments 
and others and Rs. 32 crores for repaying the 
muturing market loan. Against th‘s, it is 
hoped to raise Rs. 100 crores from the market 
loan and Rs. 80 crores from Smal] Savings. 
Fereign exchange expected next year amounts 
to Rs. 185 crores (against Rs. 65 crores in 
1956-57) and other miscellaneous debt remit- 
tance transact’ong may bring in Rs. 151 crores. 
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This will leave a gap of about Rs. 365 crores 
in the, available resources to balance the 
Budget. This gap is to be filled by the expan- 
sion of treasury bills. 

The annual average expenditure, both on 
current and capital accounts, would exceed 
Rs. 1,600 crores. The question is whether the 
internal economy of the country will be able. 
to absorb such large outlays on nation-build- 
ing activities and whether they will not gene- 
rate inflationary gaps. The price level has 
the tendency to go upwards. The = general 
level of wholesale-prices has recorded a rise of 
13 per cent in 1956. The industrial produc- 
t’on has gone up by 11 per cent, but the pro- 
duction of agricultural commodities has come 
down by about 4 per cent. The rise in 
national income in 1956 was insignificant as it 
stood in the neighbourhood of Rs. 10,706 
crores. In terms of the rise in the cost of 
living, the rise in ‘the per capita income is 
negligible! Moreover, the rise in per capita 
income s‘gnifies nothing in view of the fact 
that the general price level as well as the cost 
of living is tending upwards amd in conse- 
quence the rise in income has been more than 
neutral’sed by the rise in the cost of living. The 


country is heavily in debt, both internally and 


externally. The internal’ ‘debt is ag high as 
30 per cent of the national income. The rising 
cost of living will result in higher costs of 
planned projects. The Union Finance: Minis- 
ter , has, of course discountenanced any 
proposal for scaling dawn of the planned 
expenditure; but too much unproductive 
expenditures will tend to be inflationary 
without compensatory neutralisation. The 
military expenditure has gone up by Rs. 50 
crores in the budget estimates and in‘ 
the coming five years itt would mean an 
additional expenditure of Rs. 250 crores. The 
rate of capital formation has not been up to 
the expected level and as a, result the high ex- 
penditures will bring about inflationary gaps. 
The introduction of the decimal coinage has 
been most inopportune at this moment when 
the price level is going upwards. The prices, 
will move further upwards in the process of.. 
conversion into the hew Coinage system, If 
the present sytem could have endured for the 
last 1000 years or more, it could have endured 
another five years more. The country stands 
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to gain little from’ the new coinage system, but- 1952, tea exports from India showed declining 
now it appears the country may lose in pur- trends. The depression in 1952 occurred to 


chasing power of the rupee. the Indian tea industry during the currency 
| of the International Tea Agreement an‘? that 
The Tea Industry _ agreement could not save Indian tea ind-<stry 


In recent weeks two propositions are being from the slump. The exports from India 
made persistently with regard to the tea stood at 441.51 million lbs. in 1943-87; in 
industry, namely, that India should revive the 1950-51 they dropped to 439.24 milion Ibs; 
International Tea Agreement and secondly, and they declined still further to 425.F4 ril- 
India should voluntarily restri¢t her ‘tea crop lion Ibs, in 1951-52. The Internations: ‘ea 

- acreage. Now, these two suggestions are Expansion Board did propaganda for ‘:as_ of 
closely connected and they deserve an exami- all countries and no special effort was made 
nation as to their desirability. India is the for pushing up Indian tea in foreign marxets, 
biggest producer of tea in the world and also despite the fact that India nad been che major 
the largest exporter. In 1956 Indian tea pro- contributor to the publicity fund. Therefore 
duction stood ati 663.7 million pounds and she in 1952 India withdrew from the Internationa! 
exported 516 million pounds at a cost. of Tea Expansion Board because the Government 
Rs. 140 crores. The year. 1956 witnessed the of India thought that a separate independent 
record export of Indian tea and this wag the organisation was needed with a view to increas- 
year when there was no Internationa. Tea ing the popularity of Indian tea in foreign mar- 
Agreement. The tea agreement was born in kets) The record exports took placé in 1956 
the economic crisis of the ‘thirties.’ The Inter- when: India was not fettered by the restrictions 
national Tea Agreement was itself an offshoot of ine International Tea Agreement. 
of the world trade depression of the thirties. Viskizer in his Tea under International 
Since its adoption in 1933, Irdia has borne the Acreement, states: “World absorption of 

- brunt with regard to the expenses in connection 4,, might have been greater, had tea prices 
with this organisation. With a-,view +© been lower, but they were metrrate as were 
introducing a certain amount of stability to profits in comparison with 1920.\/International 
the tea trade and indust:y, export quotas were ’ regulation of té4 industry meant restriction 
fixed, acreage restricted and new planting re- of oy lies, “higher tea ‘prices, and “improved © 
culated. India, Ceylon and the Netherlands, Aft to producers.” The control of produc- 

_ East Indies were the founder members, and at: tion wag possible because of the producer- 

‘ the time of the second agreement in 1988; combinations in exporting countries. Vickizer 
Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika, Malaya and further states that the conce tration of efinan- 
Nyasaland joined the scheme. But they all cig] interests jn two advanced countries, the 
left it a few years after. The whole scheme heavy concentration of cor -nercial production 
worked satisfactorily until the Japanese occu~ ;, 4 relatively limited area uuder British. and 
pied the North East Asia in 1942. Thereafter, Dutch domination, and the existence of a 
tea had a, seller’s market. relatively few strong growers’ organizations 

During the last few years of the existence greatly facilitate agreements upon regulation 
of the International Tea Agreement, a certain of trade. Likewise the concentration of buyers 
amount of unreality crept into this organiza~ in London tends to make the marketing of tea 
tion. For instance, the percentage of export a matter of more or less direct, dealing between 
quota for the first year of the new period; that strongly organized producer interests and 
is, April 1950 to March 1951, was fixed at 130 powerful combination reflecting consumer 
per cent of the standard quota of 348.25 mil- interests, if not representing the ultimate con- 

y lion pounds and for the second year, that is, sumer. | 
1951-52, the export quota was fixed at 135 ‘Internal expansion of tea acreage was 
per cent. India could. have stepped up its restricted from 1988 onwards except to meet 
export of tea well above 470 million pounds. the needs of local consumption. This policy 
But the international market for Indian tea did was adopted in order to,prevent an excess sup- 
not expand to any large extent. Until the year ply resulting in the sale of export tea at a low 
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price. The International Tea Agreement of 
1988-43 provides that if production of tea im 
any of the ‘producing country is greatly in ex- 
cess of the amount which it is entitled to ex- 
port plus its requirements for local consump- 
tion, such country shall without delay take all 
such steps as it may deem necessary to restrict 
such excess production. Therefore, the object 
of the agreement was mainly to assist exports, 
internal 
agreement resulted in crop reduction. ( Th 
Indian Plantation Enquiry Commission ‘has 
recommended for the revival of the inter- 
rational tea agreement 

will be an ill-advised step. The whole object 
af the agreement was to restrict production . 
and ‘export and thereby stabilize prices. - The - 
azreement looked after the interests of the pro- 
ducers only and ignored the interests of the 
consumers. ‘The system of regulation carried 
through to plantations had not, in a period of 
16 years or more, been successful in adjusting 
productive capacity to the growing demands, 
Development of the Indian tea industry was 
unti] recent years by European interests 
chiefly concerned with exploiting Western 
markets. Prices of tea until the year 1980 re- 
mained beyond the Teach of the common. 


people. 


The Indian tea industry earns the highest 


*’ percentage of profits among the Indian indus- 
", tries. The average percentage of profits stood 


at 16 per year. At present the prices of teas 
fa the dnternal market of India have been ris-~ 
ing because the producer-combings would not 
sell their teas at a price which the Indian -con- 
sumer can pay except for second grade teas 
which remained for them as remnants after 
export of the quality tea to foreign markets. 
The Indian consumption is rising rapidly- from 
51.8 million pounds in 1931 to 220 million 
pounds in 1956. The production of teas in 
India is not being able to keep pace with the 
expanding demands both in foreign markets as 
well as in the internal market. India produced 


663.7 million pounds of tea in 1956. Of this” 


quantity, the export quota released for the 
year 1956-57 amounts ‘to only 453.3 million 
pounds. This export allotment is equivalent 
to 68.3 per cent of the year’s crop. It repre- 
sents a cut of 26.7 million pounds from the 
quantity allowed to be exported for ine year 


consumption being neglected. The 


but in our view that(i million pounds. 


“contrary, India needs rapid 


‘well as in quality. 


‘the increased strength of the 


1955-56. In that year India exported 480 
million lbs. or 69.8 per cent of the crop. 

The cut in export allotment is‘on account 
of the Government of India’s anxiety to meet 


the demands of the internal market. Tea to- 


day is the biggest earner of foreign exchanges 
for India and if Indian exports are reduced, 
foreign markets which are hitherto Indian 
customers will be taken over by other produc- 
ing countries which are competitors to India 
in this respect. In order to meet both the re- 
quirementg of foreign and Indian markets, 
Indian production must be not less than 710 
But the production at -pre- 
sent is much below that level and as qa result 
both the: internal market and the foreign mar- 
“kets have to be starved. So it is’ quite un- 
reasonable to talk of crop restriction. On the 
-expansion of tea. 
acreage and increasing tea production, so. 
that she may not lose the foreign markets 


hor does she starve the internal market. 


New Assembly in West Bengal 

The Congress has returned to power in West 
Bengal with a comfortable majority. The 
Government will, however, have to face an 
opposition much ‘strengthened in numbers as 
Indeed, the Government 
would not find it easy to match with. such 
opposition figures as Dr. Prafulla Chandra. 
Ghosh, Dr. Suresh Chandra Banerji, Shri 
Hemanta Kumar Basu, Shri Jyoti Basu, Sh 
Somnath Lahiri, Shri Satyendranarayan 
Mazumdar and Shri Bankim Mukherji, more so 
backed as they are now backed by substantial 
numerical] strength. 

As before, the Communist Party has 
emerged as the leading opposition party 
with 46 seats in the Assembly. ~ 

The final party position in the 252-member 
West Bengal Assembly is: Congress 152, Com- 
munists 46, Praja-Socialists 21, Forward Bloc 8, 


Lok Sevak Sangh 7, Revolutionary Socialist 


Party 3, . Forward Bloc Marxists 2, Socialist 
Unity Centre 2 2 and Independents 1d. 

The new House differs from the old one by °- 
opposition, the 
absence of any representative of the Hindu 
Mahasabha and the Jan Sangh. Formerly no 
party in the opposition was given official recog- 
nition within the Assembly as-none had secured 
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‘the required minimum of thirty seats. . This 
time the Communists by virtue of their 46 
‘seats would automatically be given recognition 
as the main opposition party-—unless in the 
meanwhile the main opposition parties (Com- 
munists, PSP, RSP, Forward Bloc, SUC) who 
fought against the Congress as a single bloc, in 
the meanwhile decided to continue their United 
Front within the Assembly also by working as 
one team under a unified leadership. 


On the Congress side the Government 
would miss the services of five Ministers in the 
old Cabinet: two were defeated, two did not 
seek re-election and one was elected to the Lok 
Sabha. Eleven members of the outgoing Cabi- 
net would thus be in the new Assembly and, 
almost certainly, inthe new Government also. 
As before, the new Ministry is also expected to 
be led by Dr. Bidhan Chandra Ray. There 
were sixteen members in the outgoing Cabinet. 
The new Cabinet would not be substantially 
' smaller. 


Among those who have failed to secure re- 
election to the Assembly are three Ministers— 
Shri Sankar Prasad Mitra, Dr.. Amulyadhan 
Mukherji and Shri Jibanratan Dhar, the 
Speaker, Shri Saila Kumar Mukherji, the For- 
ward Bloe leader Shri Bibhuti Bhushan Ghosh 
and the Communist leaders Shri Biren Banerji 
and Shri Ambica, Chakravarty. 


In the Lok Sabha elections also the Con- 
gress has retained its position in the State sub- 
stantially as it was in the first Lok Sabha. The 
final position of different parties in the Lok 
| Sabha elections from West Bengal is as follows, 
the figures in brackets indicating the strength 
in the outgoing Lok Sabha: Congress 23 - (24), 
Communists 6 (5), PSP 2 (nil), Forward Bloc 
2 (nil), RSP 1 (1), Lok Sevak Sangh 1, and 
Independent (supported by Leftists 1 (1). In 
the general elections in 1952, the’ Jan Sangh 
secured two seats in the Lok Sabha and the 
Hindu Mahasabha one. After Dr. .Shyama- 
prasad Mukherji’s death one of the Jan Sangh 
‘seat was captured by the Communists. This 
year the Jan Sangh and the Hindu Mahasabha: 
have completely failed to secure even-@ single 
seat elther in the State Assembly or in the Lok 
Sabha from West Bengal. 


The notable defeats in the Lok Sabha elec- 
tions this year are those of the - Communist 
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candidates Shri Kama] Basu, Shri Nikunja 
Chowdhury, Shri Tushar Chatterji, the Left- 


supported Shri Mohit Maitra, the Hindu Maha- 


sabha candidate, Shri Nirmal Chandra, Chatter}i 
and of the Congress candidate, Shri Ashim 
Krishna Dutt, all-of whom were sitting mem-~- 
bers. 


A preliminary analysis of the results indi- - 
cates that the Congress has suffered the greatest 
debacle: in --Calcutta and the Opposition in 
Midnapore. The Congress hold in Northern 
Bengal and the countryside remains as firm as 
ever, 


Of the 26 Assembly seats -in the City of 
Calcutta, the Congress has gained only 8 seats 
(against 16 in 4952) and the principal Opposi- 
tion combination of CPI, PSP, FB, FBM, 
RSP, eighteen. The Congress has lost seven 
sitting members including a Minister. In the 
Parliamentary elections, however, the relative 
strength of the Congress (1) and Opposition 
(3)’ has remained as before, 


The opposite has happened in Midnapore 
which had sent a majority of its representatives 
from the opposition parties in 1952 when Con- 
gress could secure only eleven out of the 35 
seats. This year there were 32 seats in all in the 
district arid the Congress bagged all but ten 
seats. The Leftist reverses in Midnapore become 
all the more significant as it is recalled that this 
year they put up a united stand against the | 
Congress and yet failed even to maintain their 
position—far less to gain any strength. 


An analysis of the election figures by the 
Statesman discloses the following facts: 


Votes -polled in the district totalled 
1,530,189 against 1,224.893 in 1952—an increase 
of 305,296 or about 24.9 per cent. The votes 
cast in favour of the candidates set up by the 
Congress, which contested all 32 seats, repre- 
sents 48.5 per cent of the total against 34 
per cent in 1952. The increase in the total votes 
cast has very slightly been reflected in those in 
favour of the PSP and the Communists, their 
totals improving on those for 1952 only by 0.8 
per cent and 1.8 per. cent respectively. — 


‘“Analysis of the results of individual 
constituencies will also ‘suggest that some of 
the sreas which were .the stronghold of the 
Leftists till recently have ceased to be so.” 
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The Communist Mimstry in Kerala 
The most interesting outcome of the Gene- 
ral Elections has been the 


First Communist Government in India in 
Kerala, the smallest of Indian states. The 
Corimunists have won 60 of the 126 seatg in 


the State Assembly and, in addition, the sup- 
_-pors of: five Independents whom they had 
backed in the elections. They had only 23 
members in the now-dissolved Kerala Assembly. 

The ministry there has been sworn in 
abcut April 5. The Kerala Assembly Com- 
munist Party has elected Shri. E. M. Shanka- 
ran Namboodiripad, member of the Polit 
Bureau of the Party, as its leader and Shri 
©. Achutha Menon, the Secretary of the State 
Committee, as the Deputy Leader. The Cabi- 
ne; would be ten-strong. The Communists 
invited the Praja-Socialists in Kerala to co- 
operate with them in forming the government 
bui the Praja-Socialist nou has declined the 
offer. 


In availing themselves of this opportu- 
nity to exercise State power the Communists 
would naturally like to set up an,example so 
thas. their prospects’ in other parts of the 
country may brighten up. Conversely, any 
failure on their part in ‘Kerala cannot but have 
. profound repercussions elsewhere. The Com-~ 
munists, therefore, have been very ‘careful in 
their recent pronouncements. In! judging 
Communist prospects it is sufficient. to. recall 
that the State with the largest population den- 
sit} in India and with relatively small indus- 
try to support the surplus agricultural popu- 
lation is one of the problem provinces in India. 


The Communists’ have not. yet announced. 


they programme in Kerala; ‘the announcement. 


has been deliberately postponed till after the 
installation of the ministry. Shri Namboo- 
diripad, the Chief Minister-elect, said the 
other day at Ermakulam that his ministry 
would try to tackle two main tasks: 
the elimination of corruption. and the rais- 
ing of the standard of living of the peasants, 
the working. class) and other  low-in- 
come groups. Among. the other reforms the 
government is likely to ask the Communist- 
doriinated unions to stop any. further wage- 
disputes. According to a report the ministers 
in the Communist cabinet would draw Rs. 320 


installation of-the | 
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per’ month as their remuneration besides using 
a car and the official residence. 

The Communists have assured that they 
would co-operate with the Central Giovern- 
ment and would work under the Constitution 
of India. Realizing the magnitude of their 
task they have asked for the co-operation of 
all. The Praja-Socialist -Party, however, has 
turned down a proposal of the , Communist 
Party to join the latter in the formation of a 
Government there. 

. Though there were two  non- Congress 
Governments, in PEPSU and ‘Kerala, in the 
past, the Communist Ministry in Kerala would 
really be the first effective. Opposition Ministry 
in any of the Indian States. People would 
naturally await the results of its functioning 
with great interest. , 


Civic Democracy 

Closely following upon the national elec- 
tions, municipal elections were held in Calcutta 
and Howrah . on March 30. The municipal 
franchise is greatly. restricted; so that the 
Congress has obtained a secure majority in 
Howrah where it suffered heavy. defeats in the 
general elections. In Calcutta as well, the 
Congress has retained its hold on power in the 
Corporation. Of the 80 seats in Calcutta, 
Congress has secured 42, the main opposition 
combination, the United Citizens Committee 
26 and Independents 12. 

A peint to note in connection. with the 
municipal elections ig that even in the matter of 
registering the small number of voters, the Cal- 
cutta Corporation. could not overcome its usual 


lethargy so that the electoral rolls excluded @ 
- substantial . 


section ‘of the eligible voters. 
Instances were numerous where the Corporation: 
failed to include in the rolls even the names of 
house-owners and licensees which were avail- 
able from its own records. One can well 
imagine why the majority of the other classes 
of voters (tenants paying Corporation rates, 
matriculates of the age 21, etc.) were excluded! 

The thing is that'in our democracy nobody ‘ 
is responsible to anybody for anything—des- 
pite the. fact that one of the fundamental. 
postulates of the representative government is 
the accountability of the officers to the popular 
representatives who- im turn uphold _ the 
interests of their electors. But here, the 


'. personally. However, 


* popular representatives, who were there 


to the Queen. 


-the allegedly offending remarks. 
- should have ended there. But the fury. of thc 
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officer whose duty it was to enroll the Cor- 
poration electors would in all probability not 
even be asked for the reasons for the exclusion 
of such a large number of voters, far less 
brought to book on that account. As for the 
all) 
along, they awoke up to this fact only on 
March 26, four days before the election and 
thus considered their duty done! 


Shri Nehru’s Apology 


A section of the British raised a great huc 
and ery over an-article published in March 1 
issue of the fortnightly A-I.C.C. Economic 
Review. The article, written by’ the editor of the 
paper, Shri Harsh Dayal Malaviya, referred to 
the visit of the English Queen to Portugal and 
took this occasion to criticize the colonial 
policies of Great Britain and Portugal. While 
the language. of the article in places might not 
pass the strictest scrutiny of taste, there was 
nothing particularly offensive to the Queen 
even before the article 
was: published, the British press went mad over 
it and characterised it as Nehru’s personal insuli 
The British representative in 
India ‘also took up the matter with the Indian 


Government. 


Though neither Shri Nehru nor his govern- 
ment had anything to do with the article in 
question, Shri Nehru personally apolog’sed for 
The , matter 


British press was not diminished and they 
continued to hurl al] sorts of insults to Shri 
Nehru and India. 

Shri P. T. Chandra, Bombay Chronicle’s 
correspondent, writes from London that “the 
magnitude of India’s gesture was completely 
missed by the Press (in UK) . Indeed, some 
newspapers presented the news in a manner 
implying India’s Prime Miunister had been 
forced to do so.” 

The Conservative Press had no word of 
praise for Shri Nehru’s magnanimous gesture. 


The Daily Telegraph, for example, wrote, “Mr. 


Nehru’s mind has never been very easy to 
fathom. We have borne with patience the incon- 


sistencies of his attitude to British policy and, 


to unity within the Commonwealth . . . Mr. 
Nehru’s followers must realise that from no one 
—friend, half-friend or enemy will we endure 


a. 


journal. 
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personal attacks on the Queen. Cobras disgust 
even when their stroke goes wide.” 

Shri Nehru’ s apology was obviously mis- 
placed, since the majority of the hack writers 
of British press does not understand the langu- 
age of the gentleman. It is sufficient to recall 
that the British Press had no words of protest 
about the discussions in the American Press on 
the intimate life of the Queen and her husband. 
Of course, there were one or two papers, such as 
the Manchester Guardian and the News 
Chronicle who did not lose theiy sanity. 

The episode has a great lesson for tha 
Congress leaders who almost lost theiy bearing 
in tendering apologies for the article. Quite 
contrary to all journalistic ctiquette Shriman 
Narayan, the Chief editor of the fortnightly, 
publicly denounced the editor, Shri Malaviya. 
He also announced his decision to tighten up 
the contro] over expression of opinion in the. 
This was hardly called for since, 
whatever one might think of the language used 
(and we do not approve of bad language), no 
Indian worth his salt could take any exception 
to the opinons expressed by Shri Malaviya 
on imperialist repression in Goa and Cyprus. 
The country would be glad to notice s milar 
alertness on the part of the Congress leaders 
and the officials of the External Affairs Minis- 
try to hold up India’s honour abroad. The 
remarks about ‘Shri Nehru quoted above are 
many tmes more offensive to India, and are 
meant to be so, than were the remarks of 
Shri Malaviya about the Queen. // 
N aya Paisa, ° 

India’s new‘currency has been introduced from 
April 1. The old currency would, however, 
retain its validity for three years. The value 
of the rupee, the half-rupee and quarter-rupee 
coins would undergo no change. The value of 
the other coins—two-anna, one-anna and half- 
anna pieces and the pice—would, however, be 
affected as a result of the introduction of the 
decimal coins. The Government has circulated 
an official .conversion-table for changing ex’sting 
coins into new coins and vice-versa. The new 
system of coinage is intended to simplify the 
accounting process and there is not much to be 
said against it, though the public would have 
to experience considerable difficulty during the 
transitional period. 
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‘local administration 


‘ 


One of the cffects of a change in the cur- 


rency o7 a country is an invariable rise in the. 


price-level. The introduction of the naya paisa 
(official abbreviation is n.p.) has ‘also resulted 
in some inerease in prices—particularly retail 
rrices. There is further the danger that unscru- 
pulous traders might take advantage of the 
iznorance of the villagers to dupe them. ‘The 
should firmly. deal. with 
any such offences. 


. Nepal 


C. L. Sulzberger writes in the New York 
Times: 
medium .is difficult to comprehend. There.are 
five maiz parties. They differ more in leaders’ 
personalities than in professed idéology. All 
stern to advocate land reform and that inagic 
word ‘democracy’ and all applaud the King. 
Jkewise, cach appears to assump ‘that any 
opponent who claims to be hberal 1s automati- 
cully reactionary—and Vice versa.” 


The Ranas, who had for long  despoti-' 
cully ruled over the land ‘until their over- 
throw in 1951, were now trying to stage a 


ecme-back through the elections planned for 


October next. Mr. Sulzberger writes: “Other 
members of the clan (Ranas), however, are 
now distributing funds for a political come- 
back. .The Gurkha Parishad Party openly 
recoramends a, return of the RAna_ influences. 
_Its leaders, naturally cnough, are Ranas.: The 
Left complains that -Prime Minister Tahka. 
Prasad Acharya has gold out to the. despotic 
femily’s agents. This seems unlikely . . . As 


a matter of fact, Acharya joing the complaint. 
that the Ranas are hoping for a tome-back.” 

Referring to’ .Indo-Nepaiese ‘relations Mr. 
Sulzberger writes: “Hitherto, without even indi- 
eating as ‘much openly, India has tended to 
treat Nepal as a satellite. New Delhi’s ambas- 
sador in Kathmandu has the: prestige ef an 
American envoy m- Guatemala, The revolution 
waich put-the present regime in ‘power. was 
abetted by the Indians, ' | a 

“Hindus remain more influential here 
than Buddhists. The Premier and Foreign 
Ministers are Brahmins with close connections 
in Banaras.” 

“However, the Nepalis have 
virtues of neutrality explained: by- 
desided to’ lessen their 


qnd' 
that 


India 
dependence on. 


Politics in Nepal “as an utterly new. 


‘democratically-minded Indians, 
- nal affair in Nepal 


sent democratic 


heard the- 
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country. They complain—much as New: Dell 
complains of American ,assistance programs—- 
that. India’s -aid to Nepal has too many 
administrative and economic strings attached. 


‘So they are subtly courting China,” he adds. 


Mr.. Sulzberger has evidently been. greatly 
influenced by the anti-Indran attitude of cer- 
tain Nepalese leaders. But India has no 
designs on Nepal, nor does India: stand on- 
Nepal's friendship with other countries includ- 
ing the USA and.China. It was India who. 
first acknowledged Nepalese sovereignty; 
again it was she who proposed for Nepal’s 
membership of the United Nations. The Nepa- 
lese movement for democracy and  indepen- 
dence has all along drawn its inspiration from 
India and the political leaders seeking refiies 
from the Rana persecution had aways found 4 
hearty welcome in India. The revolution in 
Nepal, while receiving the sympathy of 
was an inter- 
with which the Govern- 
ment of India had nothing to do. When the pre- 
set- up Was installed there, 


ali 


India naturally helped the new leaders over- . 
come their difficulties. But India had never 
tried to interfere in internal Nepali  pelities. 


A section of Nepali politicians, it seems, has ' 
found it profitable to indulge in  anti-fod- 
hysterics, time and out of time. And in this 
they -have been helped by the irresponsible 
conduct of a few Indians in Nepal. 

Thé Statesman’s Kathmandu 
dent writes: 

“Unfortunately, during the past six years, 
the bugbear of anti- Tndianien oy  pro-Jndia- 
nism has been used by nearly all political 
leaders in the country to whip up the flagging 
enthusiasm of the ‘masses whenever it suited 
them politically.. In more cases than one, 
bickering against India has been summed up 
by the question: 

“Why does not India placate so and so?’ 
More often than not, while some  volitical 
pundits criticize what ‘they call ‘Indian inter- 
ference,’ the same people ask: 

“Why does not India, pact and stop 
this oy that?’ : 

" “During the past two years, it hae be- 
come abundantly clear that India’s policy +o- 
wards Nepal revolves round two factors. First, 
India will have nothing to do with the polities 


correspon- 


.anderdeveloped Nepal: 


” 


whether it was 
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angl political thought in Nepal. That is to Dr. Mohainmed Hatta and Dr. Achmed 
say, India is. not -in ‘the slightest way Sukarno. Dr. Hatta has since resigned the 


interested’ to foist a pro-Indan’ party or leader 
to lead the country’s ‘affairs. That is for the 
Napalese people themselves to decide. 
“Secondly, India’s main interest in Nepal 
is to sce her develop and to atd‘her develop 
ment to the best of her ability. A friendly, 


strong, self-sufficient and stable neighbour is . 


an asset rather than a weak, backward and 
India, cannot compete 
with Powers like the U.S.A. or Russia in 
giving financial ussistance, but, -however much 
foreign aid flows into Nepal it is the Nepalese 
themselves who have to work out their des- 
tiny, -. 

“But there are those “he sec in the pre- 
sence of the Indian MilitaryMission in Nepal, 
an ‘army, of occupation.’ or in the Indian: per- 


sonnel] employed on check-posts .by the Nepal, 


Government ‘subversive agents of India.” More 
recently, under the head: ‘Pseudo-Nepalese 
and ourselves,” a Kathmandu’ <laily 
in the limits of propriety to 
scnd to an important international conferenec 
a man of questionable loyalty: The Indian 
Military Mission to Nepal is purely a body 
equipped to undertake extensive training on 


modern lines of the Nepalese Army. Its train-- 
will 


ing work is nearing completion, while it 
soon undertake thorough reorganization of the 


Army here. This, takes the form of ,arlvicc 
tendered by the mission personnel «to their 
counterparts: in the Nepalese Army. The 


Military Mission is here at the request of the 
Nepal Government, and it will go as soon as 
its work is completed or whenever the Nepal 
Government wishes it to g0, whichever - 
earlier. 

“The Indian personnel amploned in cheek- 
posts are Nepal Government employees, paid 
for by the Nepai Government and maintained 
by it. They are also here at the pleasure of 
the Nepal Government, with no pretensions ‘of 
encroaching on a friends’s hospitality.” 


is 


Martial Law tn Indonesia 

The political sttuation in Indonesia  re- 
mains uncertain. The crisis began last year 
with the revolt of some armymen in Sumatra. 
The, situation got worse with the public diffe- 
rence between two of Indonesia’s top leaders 


asked,’ 


Sukarno 


‘the Government 


Vicc-Presidentship. Dr. Sukarno tried to save 
the situation by proposing the establishment 
of an advisory National Council composed of 
the representatives of all parties including the 
Communist Party of Indonesia. 

However, matters did not improve. A mar- 
tial Jaw was, therefore, proclaimed all-over the 
country on’ March 14. In a Presidential pro- 
clamation, Dr. Sukarno said: “At this very 
juncture when international conditions 
around us are coming to a head, when foreign 
subversive activities are still rampant in our 
territory, dissension and strife are also raging 
among us. 

“Worse still, coups were fr equently attemp- 
ted against the Central Government, the 
President continued. In the provinces the 
authority has been successively taken over.” 

President Sukarno added that such # situ- 
ation eould hardly be tolerated, and he had. 
therefore, decided upon the imposition.of 
martial law taking up all powers to himsell, 
He appealed to all sections of the country to 
unite in an effort to complete the revolution of 
Atgust. 17, 1945, when Indonesia had declared 
her independence of the Dutch Colonial rule. 

The following day, March 15, President. 
called, upon the ‘chairman of the 
biggest political party of Indonesia to form 
new cabinet. Mr. Swirjo, the Chairman o: 
the Nationalist Party. to which the outgoing 
Prime Minister Dr. Ali Sastramidjojo alse 
belonged, would try to form a new Indapesian 
Gover nment, 

‘Mr. Bernard Kalb, 
respondent in Djakarta, however, 
that “Ar. Switjo may not actually become 
Prime Minister. In Indonesian polities, the 
man chosen as ‘formateur’? of a cabinet doc 
not aiways assume the primary post, another 
leader may be called in, as Dr. Ali was in 1983 
when he was recalled from. duty'as Indonesian 
Ambassador to Washington to head.his first 
cabinet.” | 


New York ‘Times cvv- 
points out 


- The correspondent reports that Alr. 
Swirjo, in assembling ministers for the new 
government, might ignore the Communists.: The 
Communist Party ‘had, however, .carHcr itself 


declared that it would ‘not insist for a seat in 
so long as the Nationalist 


. | Limes, March 17, 
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Farty and the. Moslem Nahdatul- Ulama 
formed the nucleus of the government. But 
if the anti-Communist Masjumi Party, biggest 
Moslem political group in Indonesia, was also 
included in the Government, the Communist 
Farty added, they would demand for the inclu- 
ston of Communist representatives in the 
Covernment. 

Mr. Swirjo, however, refused to say whether 
be would ‘nvite the Communists to join, but 
Mationalist Party c’rcles were reportedly in 

favour of including the Communists. 

. “Meanwhile,” reports the New York 
“Diakarta’s largest news- 
paper. Keng Po observed that any Cabinet 
formed by Mr. Swirjo would be helpless in 
solv'ng the nation’s problems unless the wishes 
cf the Army and the faction led by former 
Wiee-Pres det Mohammed Hatta were taken 
into consideration. 

‘Military commander in the nat’on’s 
cutly’‘ng provinces who rebelled against the 
Central Government’s authority all have 
called for restoration of joint Sukarno-Hatta 
igadership. 

“Army - Commanders from dane s seven 
military districts held ther third secret con- 
ference today (March 16) in Djakarta’s State 
palace. An Army spokesman refused to dis- 
close the subject under discuss‘on.” 

However, in .a communique issued at the 
conclusion af the Conference which had been 
called bythe Army Chief of Staff, General 
usbdul Har‘s Nasution, the army Commanders 
eaid that President Sukarno and Dr. Moham- 
‘ mad flatta should “part‘cipate together in 
on effort towards settlement. of problems be- 
ing faced by the country.” Reporting this 
-eeuter added: “Observers here (Djakarta) 
interpreted the emphasis on Dr. Hatta’s  co- 
operation as a sign that the ‘rebel’ officers and 
their supporters had formed the _ strongest 
zroup in the conference. The officers were 
returning to thelr commands free to acknow- 
edge or not the authority of the new Goveru 
ment now being formed.” 


¥rench Editor on Trial in, Algeria 
Jean-Jacques Servan-Schreiber, -the 32- 
vear-old French editor of the weekly L’Express, 
is now facing trial in Paris for having told 
he truth about French atrocities 


orders of the French 
‘Defence, Maurice Bourges-Maunoury, under the 
_ Section of the Penal Code that provided pun‘sh- 


in Algeria.’ 
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The ‘trouble arose over a series of articles he 
wrote in the weekly, charg’ng the French army 
of excesses in ‘military actions against the 
freedom-fighters in Algeria. An ardent admirer 
of ex-Premier, -Mendes-France, M,. Servan- 
Schreiber was highly critical of French policy 
in Algeria, and he,. along with M. Mendes- - 
France, advocated for a change in the personnel 
of the ‘Administrat: on of Robert Lacoste, who 
directed Algerian affairs as Minister Resident 
there. In short, they pleaded for ‘a more conci- 
liatory policy in Algeria and contended that 


elections should be held there as soon as 
possible. 
The articles of M. Servan-Schreiber; who 


had just completed c'ght months of service in 
the French Army in Algeria, made a great 
political st‘y m the French capital. The army 
authorities could not deny the authenticity of 


hts statements but said that the articles con- 


veyed only one side of the story and spoke little 
of the “teirorist’’ activities. 

The editor was beng prosecuted on the 
Minister of National 


ment by solitary confinement for knowingly 
participating in time of peace “in an undertak- 
ing seeking demoralization of the Army, having 
for its object the injury of the national in- 
terest.” 

The war in Algeria was costing the French 
treasury -a good deal. The war meant an annual 
budgetary drain of over. 1,000 million U.S. ~ 
dollars, an increased import of military equip- 
ment with the resulting aggravation in the 
foreign trade gap, and the loss of man-power 
which should properly have been in industry 
and agriculture (the significance. of the last 
pomt would be realized if it was recalled that 
population in France was actually on the 
decline). Naturally the Socialist-dominated 
Government of Guy-Mollet was facing stiff 
political opposition to its policies  with- 
in the country. The Servan-Schreibner articles 
were but a manifestation of the widespread dis- 
satisfaction with the present Government poli- 
cies. Without trying to get at the root of the - 
problem, the Government of Guy-Mollet has 
conveniently thought that suppression of the 
truth would provide a way out for it. The fact 
that earlier French Governments also had 


"INU LED 


thought similarly in the 
and failed miserably; has apparently not been 
able to impress upon. the present. Government, 
the utter futility of. such policies. 

In this connection the following. news-items, 
which. appeared _ 
March 29 and March 31 respectively, are highly 
informative: 


“Paris, March 28 —A French " general 
has resigned his command in Algeria under 
circumstances suggesting. a ~ protest against 


the methods employed in 
Moslem rebellion there. 


i of the 


“Gen, Jacques -Marie Roch Paris ie Bol. 


lard'ere, one of the first to rally to. General 
Charles de Gaulle’s Free French movement in 
1940° has been relieved at his. own tequest of 
command in the eastern sector of the. Atlas 
Mountains in Algeria ‘and ‘has 
France. 


“Accord: ng, to the sfatnaen newspaper 


Le Monde, the general .resigned ‘after a ‘cate- 
gorical refusal to submit himself to orders and 
to apply methods that he deems to be inpgmme- 
sible’ 

“Commenting on the- seuciae action ; . late 
tonight, Maurice Bourges-Maunoury, Minis-~ 
ter of Defence, indicated that the officer had 
resigned because his command had been re- 
duced in strength and importance. 

“Gen. Paris de Bollardiere’s action appeared 
to give support within the Army itself to the 
mounting 
editors .and intellectuals against -alleged 
killings of unarmed: Moslems, torture of.’ pri- 
soners under questioning and unnecessary: des- 
truction of property in- pean as re~ 
- bel bands. 

“A group of 357 | persons, including some 
of France’s -best-known writers; religious and 
political leaders, recently submitted to Presi-~ 
dent Rene Coty a protest. accompanied by a 
file of testimony purporting to support these 
charges. 

“General Paris de Bollardiere himself, 
conforming to French Army tradition, has 
made no public statement on his. own case. 

“But he came publicly to .the support of 
a French editor who is under .indictment for. 
publication of articles said to be calculated to 
undermine the morale of the French Army by 
accusing it of brutality in repression. 


case of Indo-China 


in the New York Times of . 


7 returned te- alone, until now, -have been the 


campaign of protest by French 


- persons: 


called by Col. 


Li F 


‘Servan-Schrei- 


“The editor, Jean-Jacques 
based 


ber of the liberal. weekly L*Ezpress, 


_many of his revelations on his own observe- 


tions during eight months of service in Algeria 
after ‘his recall to service as a reserve officer. 
He had asked whether General Paris de Bol- 
lardiere believed the Express art'cles reflected 
reality and were suitable for publication. 

“T +hink? the.general replied in a lettor 
to be published in -L’Express tomorrow, ‘that 
it’ was highly des‘rable that, after having lived 
our action and. shared our efforts, you shou d 
follow your profession ag a journalist in under- 
lining for public ‘opinion the dramatic a3-. 


pects of the revolutionary war that confroat 


us and: the -frightful danger there would be for 
us in losing sight, under the fallacious pretext 
of immediate efficacy,-of the moral values that — 
grandcur 2f 
our civilization and of our Army.’ 

“General Paris de Bollardiere served w'th 
distinction in the Free French forces during 
World War Il. He was wounded at El Alamein 
and .later parachuted into France to lead 
Maquis irregulars in the Ardennes. He com- 
manded French Beran troops in Indo- 
China.”. 

Paris, March 30—A rightwing demonstra- 
tion in ‘support of the French: Army in North 
Africa was held today ‘in Paris. During tie 
demonstration a small bomb exploded in tie 
broad Avenue des Champs Elysees. The bomb, 
which injured a ‘woman passer-by, was thrown 
by a young man described by the police as of 
Armenian origin. ‘Several’ hundred youths 
clashed with the police during the d®monstra- 
tion, whith was witnessed by 5,000 to 6,000 
Several of them were injured. The 
march up the avenue to the Place de L’Etoile 
where France’s Unknown Soldier is buried, was 
Pierre Bourgom, commancacr 
of French parachute troops in the Normandy 
landings in 1944. The. ostensible reason was 
to protest against the kidnapping of French 
officers ‘in . Morocco. Ii was turned into a 
demonstration in favour of French power in 
North Africa, and against those who had 
attacked the action of the French Army in 
Algeria. Some of the marchers shouted “Alen- 
des to the gallows!” Others tried to break 
into the building housing the Offices of the 


weekly L’Express which currently is publishing 


- 


. Alger: 


and damaged 
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a series of articles by its editor, -Jean- 
Jacques Servan-Schreider, ‘attacking what he 


calls the.» Army’s brutal methods of sees 


cation.” A window was smashed. 

The slogan referred to former Premier 
Pierre Mendes-France, a partisan of a liberal 
policy in North Africa, who has been consis- 
tenth supported by L’Express. 

after - having. been dispersed on the 
Champs ‘Elysees, several] dozen demonstrators 
reformaed near the Madeleine Church, shout- 
ing, among other things, “The Army” in 
Powrr!” They smashed several shop windows 
parked cars before the police 
were able to halt them. Several arrests 
made, f 

Sne’ of the "indnapped officers, 
Henr:-Pierre Perrin, returned here 
from Rabat where he was turned over to 
French authorities by Moroccan officials yes- 
terduy. He had been in the hands of Moroc- 
can uregular troops since last November: 

—oday’s demonstrators, ag-well as Paris 


Lieut. 


newspapers, also asked about another officer, 
Capt. Rene Moureau, who is believed dead 
after his kidnapping last summer. Colonel 


Bourgoin has demanded his return, dead or 


alive and has asked for Bes ceremontes 


here. 


Freich-in North Africa 

The methods adopted by. the French in 
a have upset the entire Arab peoples of 

Nort: “Afri ica. As a result Tunisia and Morocco 

are eso mm ferment. The following news from 


the \ew York Trmes of March 31, illustrates 


tnAat: 


“Rabat ne March 30—-Premier 
Habit Bourguiba of Tunisig ended a five-day 


visit to Morocco today by: signing a . treaty of - 


friend hip and alliance betwteen oe and 


_ Tunisia, 


The treaty provided the final Acacia for 
My, =ourguiba’s Moroccan stay, but an aspéct 
of bis visit, matching the treaty in importance 


was its preoccupation with promoting a settle- 


ment of the Algerian conflict. 

In pursuit of an Algerian solution, Mr. 
Bourguiba had final conferences on’ Algeria 
yesterday with Moroccan leaders. Members of 
his entourage said.that he had talked as well 


were. 
-he had represented - both the Moroccan | 


today 


‘independence as a condition that, 
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with Lamine Debbaghine, chief representative 
of the Algerian rebellion outside Algeria. 

Mr. Debbaghine, who was last in the pub- 
lie eye in Tunis during the recent celebrations 
of Tunisian independence, was said to have 


arrived secretly in Rabat une the last forty- 


eight hours. 

In a brief statement to journalists before 
leaving Rabat this morning, Mr. Bourguiba 
confirmed that he had talked with Algerian 
representatives in Rabat but made no specific 
mention of Mr. Debbaghme. 

Mr. Bourguiba emphasized that . Tunisia 
and Morocco had the same ideas with regard 
to an Algerian settlement and indicated that 
anc. 
Tunisian approaches jin’ hig talks ‘with Mr. 
Debbaghine. . 

With the acceptance of the principle of 
self-determination by both sides, the Algerians 
would have a referendum with a choice of vot- 
ing for either a free association with France 
or the status quo with reforms. 

The Tunisian leader declined to say much 
about his Algerian discussions. However, he | 
did say that‘“some progress” had been made - 
in lowering the wall ‘af. distrust that has pre- 
vented the Algerians from accepting any com- 
promise with the French. 

sources close to Mr. Bourguiba indicated 
that the Tunisian leader had made an cffort 
to temper somewhat the rigid insistence of the 
Algerians on French recognition of Algerian 
would take 
precedence over any procedures for an Algerian 
scttlement, such as clections.” 

Mr. Bourguiba was said.to be urging” on, 
the Algerians the acceptance of some word be- 
sides independence, and of some formula that 
would permit Algeria to have substantial self- . 
government as a stage toward a possible future 
sovereignty of some kind. The world “auto- 
determination” is said to have been suggested 
by the Tunisian Premier, 

As a result of Mr. Bourguiba’s arguments, 
informed sources say, the Algerians have pro- 
mised to give fresh consideration to ee 
ties for an Algerian settlement. 

The Tunisian Premier’s effort to bring 
about a peace in Algeriai is indicative of the 
growing concern in both Moroceo and Tunisia 
over the effects on these two countries, and 
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their plans for all of North Africa. Because 


of the Algerian war they have been unable to- 


reach a basis for ‘co-operation. with France and 
for working toward such an objective as a 
North Africdn federation and their participa- 
tion in the exploitation of the economic resour- 
ces of the Sahara.” 

The New York Times’ a aesouuieie in 
Paris had made the following comments on the 
prosecution: — 

“Paris, March 14-—-The Ministry of 
Defense announced today it had’ decided to 
prosecute those responsible for “a, campaign of 


systematic disparagement’ of the army’s be- 
havior in, Algeria. 
“Tt said this campaign had redoubled in 


the last few days ‘in a certain press and various 
publications.’ 


“This was the official-response to widely 
published reports of the killmg by troops of 
unarmed Aloslems assumetl to be rebels, of 


t8rture of prisoners under questioning, of des- 
truction of native, property as part of the mili- 
tary repression of the rebellion. - 

“Many Frenchmen have long been troubled 
not only about Franee’s position in Algeria 
but also about the methods of army, police 
and civilian authorities in trying to put down 


an clusive rebellion carried on in guerrilla 
fashion inside populous towns as well as in 
wild mountain areas, | : 


“A nation with still vivid .memories of 
Nazi atrocities in concentration camps and in 
occupied France has become troubled by reports 
that similar methods have been applied by 
Frenchmen against Algerians. One newspaper 
described them as ‘German methods.” The 
author ‘of a new book indicting military  re- 
pression in Algeria contends the Frenel, must 
bear the same collective guilt that was p laced 
upon the Germans... — 

“In an indignant defense, the .ministry 
‘responsible for the army and military intelli- 
gence said the charges brought against the 
armed forees would encourage and prolong 
the rebelhon. ° 

“The minmstry did not enter a flat denial 
of all the charges. However, it manimized, 
them by saying investigation had shown the 
alleged facts to be ‘non-etistent or considerably 
exaggerated, and: distorted,’ 

“The ministry’s statement said, the pub- 


* 


lic should know that ‘the few exactions’ hid 
been punished when confirmed, and that tle 
Algerian command had been constantly 
to exert rigorous control over ‘operations 
the maintenance of order.’ 

“The statement asserted the ministry hed 
ordered inquiries into ‘all the facts brought io 
its attention directly and even indirectly 
through the press.’ Yet it. also has a dutr, 
the statement said, to defend the army again t 
‘odious slanders that can only disgust all tho:e 
who know the spirit and courage and sacrifice 
shown by officers, non-commissioned _ officers 
and tr oops In Algeria’, . 


Laat 


for 


idalaewabe French and British 


To cap all we give the following extract 


from the Tymes (London),- Literary Supplc-- 
ment of Tebruary 1: 
“Remy: Goa: Rome of the Orient. Tran. - 


lated trom the French by Shor - 
pard. Arthur Barker. 21s. 

This book throws a very useful light upin 
the dispute between India and Portugal over 
the ancient Portuguese possessions in . Indi... 
The author journeyed to Goa to find out the 
facts; he talked with officials anc with pr - 
vate citizens; he Interviewed Indian prisoner: ; 
he imvestigated all the circumstances of tle 
several’ organized “saltyagrahi” movements 
which have been designed to bring “pcacctil 
préssure’-—~and not infrequently pressure whic. 
is not so peaccful—upon the local Portuguesa 
authorities. Moreover} Colonel ‘Remy,  -him- 
self one Of the most daring and doterminc | 
leaders of the resistance movement in Ovceup'e | 
Franee during the last war, knows all about tlhe 
methods which a Government in power can use 
in face of a disaffected population; it would i > 
a very elever official indeed who could pull wocl 


Laneelof C. 


- over his eyes when he sets about discovering fcr 


himself how a given body of people view the. 
administration under whose control they live. 

, The conclusions at which Colonel] Rem’ 
has arrived are disquicting to every impartic! 
person. They display the Indian Governmen 


.in the poorest possible light as acting much «: 


Hitler acted In the case of the Sudeten Get- 
mans, with the reservation that Hitler had {a> 
more local support than Delhi can reckon upot.. 
Colonel Remy is quite clear, from:his carcful 
investigations, that the -Goanese have not the 
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smaliest wish to exchange the sovereignty of 
Lisbon for that of New Delhi. They would be 
glad of more local autonomy, but they want it 
to be exercised under Portugal, not under India; 
and they are wholly opposed to the campaign 
now being conducted for the alleged purpose of 
“liberating” them from @ rule which gives them 
all the rights that citizens of Portugal enjoy 
and treats everyone—Hindu, Christian, Mus- 
lim—with an impartial benevolence. In such 
circumstances, it is thoroughly disturbing to 
learn that where Colonel Remey’s conclusions 
have not been ignored by the bulk of the 
Indian Press, they have been distorted. 

One of the most intcresting portions of the 


book is that in which the author estimates the - 


effects upon Portuguese India of the Indian 
attitude. The effects seem comparable in a 
way to those which have resulted from the Arab 
hostility to Israel; there has been a drawing 
togesher, av new determination to make the best 
use of the available resoufces, an energetic re- 
, moval of administrative shortcomings, and an 
increase in attachment between the citizen and 
the State. The whole of Colonel Remy’s in- 
ibaa Saas has been conducted with a thorough- 

ess, and reported: with frankness, which readers 
of his earlier books have learnt to expect from 
him. It is a brilliantly readable book, which 
sets out the facts of the present against the 
background of the heroic past.” 

“It only needs to be said that the “heroic 
past” of the Portuguese pirates m South-West 
India, of the past, has only been surpassed by 
the herojsm of the British in Kenya and of the 
French in Algeria. ‘We only await the writings 
of a Brit’sh hero about Algeria. The old 
Jezebel of London should arrange it. 

Mystery over the Question Papers 

The School F-nal Examinations in West 
Bengal had to be postponed for three weeks on 
account of the mysterious disappearance of an 
‘insured parcel containing the question papers 
from a post office in’ Serampore. As a result 
75,000 boys would: have to endure another 
mozth’s suspense, 

The parcel containing the question papers 
disappeared from the custody of the postal 
authorities and’ so the Secondary Board’ Ad: 
ministration cannot legitimately be held res- 
ponsible for this incident. The Board. of 
Secondary Education in West Bengal was 


‘ornament of Bengal. 
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inaugurated, it would however seem from the 
irregularities so frequently recurring since its 
inception, in a very inauspicious moment. In 
1954 the question papers of more than 
one Subj ect leaked out. The Government 
promptly ‘superseded the Board but could. 
hardly show any administrative improvement. 
Last year a parce] containing answer papers 
disappeared. This year the question papers 
have disappeared. 

The fact that irregularities could occur 
with such alarming frequency is a pointer to 
the fact that everything is not as it should: be. 
The police was reportedly investigating the 
missing parcels. The interests of the future 
of the state’s education demand’ that the cul- 
prits be caught and given exemplary punish- 
ment. 


D. R. Mit. itra M -— 

The grand old man of juvenile literature in 
Bengal, Shri Dakshina Ranjan Mitra Majum- 
dar, whose stories have inspired generations of 
Bengali children, breathed his last in Calcutta * 
on March 30. Shri Majumdar, who was eighty 
at*the time of his death, died of gastric ulcer, 
and igs survived by two daughters. 

Dakshina Babu made a life-long effort for 
enriching the Bengali literature. He, widely 
travelled through the villages of Bengal for col- 
lecting folk-tales and songs. His book Thakur- 
mar Jhuli.(Grandmother’s Bag) is a household ~ 
It would be difficult to 
find a, Bengali boy who has not read any of his 
books. During his long ‘life he wrote more than 
twenty books for the children—more familiar 
of them being, bes‘des the famed book .already 
mentioned, Dadamahshayer Thale, Thandidir 
Thale, Charu Har, Banglar Bratakatha, First 
Boy, Banglar Chhele and Arya Nari. His last . 


‘published book is Chiradiner Rupkatha. In re- 


cognition of his outstanding services to the - 
cause of Bengali literature, Shri Mitra Mazum- 
dar was awarded a number of laurels by various 
organizations in Bengal. The West Benga’ 
Pradesh Congress Committee also felicitated, 
him last year for hig great contribution to the 
cultural heritage of Bengal. It would not be 
easy to fill the void created by the death of 
Shri Mitra. Majumdar. , 

Our heartfelt, condolence goes to the bereaved 
family. 
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By SENARAT GUNAWARDENE, 


Ambassador of Ceylon and Permanent 


THE magistral theme of our time is Human 
Rights and an attempt to understand and 
evaluate the contemporary forces at work in 
South-East Asia or any other part of the world 
must, of necessity, take into account the 
histor.city of the problem. Today is not only 
the child of yesterday, but the heir of all ages. 


"We have to rethink the premises on which the 


social foundations of the modern state stand. 
The individual has, sinee the war, been 
either submerged in gigantic social experiments 
as in the Soviet Union and China or has 
blossomed out and asserted himself as in the 
democracies of the West and the East. For 
this very reason, as the world marches on the 
path of progress and, we trust, peace, the 
sublimity of the individual’s search for security 
must assume an importance which in the 
context of politics and economics is full of 
meaning. Human Rights cover a wide field— 
from social and political equality to economic 


and spiritual emancipation. “Nihil me sum 
alienum pluto” is the ethics of my lecture, 
and it is the unconquered spirit of mdn 


which is the key to the besetting problems 
which face us., 

You have asked me to speak today on 
the subject of New Forces in South-East Asia 
and it is advisable to think for me at the out- 
set, to define the geographical limits of this 
region. I say advisable, not because I have 
any doubts that the distinguished audience 
which I am addressing is unaware of the location 
of this region or the countries which if, encom- 
passes, but. because it is necessary today more so 
than in any previous times to be specific in our 
reference to regional groupings. [4 is, I think, 
an interesting fact of recent history that the 
so-called shrinking of our world has produced 
at the same time a narrowing in our geo- 
political thinking. The vague generalisations 
to which we have grown accustomed in previous 
years have been replaced by more specific cate- 


gories of thought. Not many years ago Ceylon 
4 


Representative to the United Nagions 

and the other countries a South-East Avia’ 
would, at least to the majority of the western 
world, have been considered a part of the Fer 
Kast. Today, you distinguish—and rightiy so—- 
between the Far East and South-East Asia 


just as much as we have learnt to distinguixh 


_between Westerm Europe and Eastern Europe. 


It is true that much of the thinking has been 
shaped by political events. The emergence v! 
the mew nations of South-East Asia to 
independence has given this region = an 
Importatice which it lacked before; and the 
embrace of Communism by many of the 
countries of Eastern Europe has tended to set 
them apart from the nations of Western Europe. 
But the political events have at the same tim» 
thrown into clear relief the important cultura! 
bonds that unite those countries in these 
respective regions. In Eastern Europe there ts 
the unifying factor of Slavonic civilisation, in 
South-Kast Asia, as I shall try to show, there 
exists the common bond of Buddhist influence 
and culture. I do not mean to say that the 
nations of the world ‘are becom:ng more 
parochial in their outlook. On the contrary 
the tendency today is for the nations to seek 
wider areas of association. You will recall, 
for instance, that the Colombo Powers 
Conference which wag confined to nations in 
South-East Asia gave rise to the much w-der 
Bandung Conference which brought together 
for the first time the nations of entire Asian 
and African contments. The point I want to 
emphasise is that as our knowledge of the 
world has increased we have been iiclined to 
demarcate more clearly the separate g20- 
political regions of the world. When we speak 
of South-Hast Asia therefore we must be quite 
clear what countries we have in mind. There 
must be no blurring of the edges. When I think 
of South-East Asia I think of the folowing 
countries: India, Pakistan, Burma, Nepal, Cey- 
lon, Thailand, Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, Ma'aya 
and Indonesia. The mention of these countries 
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until but recaat times would have in a Western 
mind no more than pleasant associations of 
spices, of saffron-robed monks, of intriguing 
art and architectural designs and by and large 
peaceful and easy-going people. Today the 
westemer is not inclined to think of this region 
in these terms. He sees a tremendous religious 
and artistic revival in these countries and 
describes it as ultra nationalism. He sees a people 
endeavouring to establish their economies on 
socialist lines and concludes that this is but a 
prelude to Communism. He notices a deter- 
mined effori on the part of their govern- 
ments to free their countries from embarrass- 
ing military alignments and decides that 
neutralism, as he describes this policy, is either 
naive or antagonistic to his ideals. He sees in 
these tendencies new forces but does not 
remember that such tendencies have alavays 
been deeply rooted in the thinking and ways 
of lite of these people. He calls these couatries 
new nations but ignores the fact that this area 
hag eradled a civilization which was old when 
the civilising process of the west was new. 
“My purpose today is to attempt to show 
first that'these so-called new forces in South- 
East Asia are but a resurgence of old ideals 
modiied by the demands and aided by the 
techniques of the age in which we live; and 
secondly that these forces far from being 
aatagonistic to democracy represent the 
democratic concept in their most ideal form. 
“he nations of South-East Asia have one 
very definite characteristic in common. With 
the exception of Thailand they have but 
recently “emerged from centuries of imperialist 
exple:tation. The revival of a nf&tional con- 
sciousness in this area cannot therefore be 
adequately explained without a referaace to the 
impact of Western civilization in these coun- 
tries. It has been often said that one of the 
consequences of imperialist policy was that it 
aided the unification of those countries wherein 
it was imposed. Be that as 1+ may, itis a 
consequence that was never intanded by the 
colonial powers. Imperialist policy has always 
been zoverned by the cardinal principle of 
divide et impera (Divide and Rule) and_ the 
Impaci of Western civilisation contributed 
largely to that process. For it produced a 
privileged class of salaried officials who were 
cducated in the ways of the West and had 
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become -so Westernised in their outlook that 
they were as little able to communicate with 
the people as their imperialist, masters. It 
broke up the family unit by encouraging a 
drift to the town where employment was more 
easily available. It destroyed the temple- 
schools which had been the touch-stones of our 
ancient educational system without filling the 
vacuum thereby created. It ignored the 
existing national arts and crafts and attempted 
to impose with varying degress of force its 
own foreign culture on @ people who were ill 
disposed to assimilate it. Above all in 
emphasising the material comforts of Western 
civilization it contributed largely to the decay 
of those spiritual values in which the people 
of South-East Asia had been reared. 

I do not, for a moment, suggest that Asia 
or even South-East Asia has a monopoly of 
spiritual values or that its people are in- 
herently more moral than the people of the 
West. What I do wish to emphasise, however, 
is that there was in the region we call South. 
East Asia an intricate link with religion and 
more particularly with Buddhism which 
nourished the growth and existence of those 
values. On the other hand, Western civilization, 
or at least at the time it held its sway in the 
Kast emphasised the separation of Church and 
State. I would lke to elaborate in some 
detail on the humanising influence of Buddhism 
not merely because my country in company 
with Burma, Thailand, Cambodia and Laos 
and Nepal is a predominantly - Buddhist 
country, but countries like India, which is now 
predominantly Hindu, and Indonesia, which is 
largely Moslem, have at one time or other felt 
the spiritual influence of Buddhism. India, as 
you know, introduced Buddhism to the other 
countries of South-East Asia. It was in India 
that Gautama Buddha owas born and _ it 
is significant today, in this predominantly 
Hindu State it is the statue of Buddha 
that adorns the Assembly Hall of the 
Indian Parliament. In Indonesia, I venture 
to thnk that Islam has been somewhat 
tempered by the Buddhist faith with the 
result that there is little fanaticism and none of . 
the eagerness to wage Holy Wars which hatve 
characterised other Moslem nations. This 
evident not only in the 
educational system of South-East Asia but 
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also in the arts and crafts which were inevitably 
spiritual in inspiration. It has been recorded 
in our ancient ‘chronicles that during the reign 
of one of our great Kings, Parakrama Bahu, a 
woman carrying with her precious jewels could 
walk the length and breadth of Ceylon with- 
out fear of molestation. I cite this not only 
as evidence of the existence of a unified nation 
long before the advent of western imperialism 
but -also as an example of those spiritual and 
moral values which prevailed in our countries 
in ancient times. 


What is happening in South-Hast Asia 
is a revival of this national and religious 
consciousness, There is a deep-rooted desire 


to resuscitate our ancient arts, to revive our 
national religions and reinvigorate our peoples 
with that national consciousness which Imperia- 
lism did so much to destroy. It is not the kind 
of militant nationalism on which aggression is 
inevitably founded. It is democratic national- 
ism at its best for in so far as it is wedded to 
spiritual values—to toleration, to goodwill and 
to understanding—it cannot but contribute to 
peace and happiness of all its peoples. 

I have mentioned socialism as another 
of these forces operating in South-East Asia 
today. This again is not a new force. I haive 
observed that in this country socialism is a 
word one does not use ih polite society. It has 
come to be associated with expropriation of 
other people’s property, with state control, with 
bureaucratic red tape and surprisingly enough 
with certain evils which we always thought 
were attributable to some other political creeds 
——Such as dictatorship and police surveillance. 
As we understand it, however, and als our 
forefathers understood it, long before its 
Western exponents had a political doctrine—it 
means above all else, partnership, co-operation 
and social solidarity built on social justice. 
This ideal co-operation was very well illus- 
trated in the pateern of society as it existed in 
South-East Asia in ancient times. The coun- 
tries of this region were, and for the most 
part, still are agricultural countries. The basic 
unit of society in ancient times was the tight- 
knit village community—the panchayat system 
as it was called’ in India and the ‘gansabbha’ 
system as we knew it in Ceylon. The welfare 
of the entire community was the primary consi- 
deration with the result that there was a degree 
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of co-operation which our own more highly deve- 
loped society would do well to emulate today. 
In Ceylon and India this ideal is being revived. 
Since the achievement of her Indcpendenec, 
India has settled some hundred and thirty 
thousand villages on these lines and we our- 
selves have revived the system of Village Com- 
munities and Co-operatives and established 
Rural Development Centres to fulfil the same 
purpose. 

The technique of socialism must, however, 
be adapted to more urgent purposes.” All the 
countries in this region are commonly described 
as underdeveloped. This is an unforturate 
consequence of the imperialist policy which we 
must remedy with a minimum of delay. We 
economies ‘to free 
economies. We cannot much longer continue to 
be dependent on the unstable prices of our 
primary commodities. We need to establish our 
nascent industries on a sound economic basis. 
There are tasks which private enterprise alone 
cannot accomplish as quickly as we would like 
to do. That is why vast majority of the coun- 
tries in this region advocate a certain measure 
of nationalisation. The Government of Ceylon 
has already decided to nationalise certain essen- 
tial services. We have, like India and Burma, 
established certain state-controlled industries. 
These are measures we consider not only ex- 
pedient but absolutely necessary if we are to 
fulfil the tasks before us. At the same time the 
governments of these countries have welcomed 
private enterprise to work in co-operation with 
the States to achieve their respective enational 
objectives. Here again, co-operation rather than 
forcible expropriation is what we in South-East 
Asia are endeavouring to achieve. 

Our efforts to eliminate poverty and the 
running sore of unemployment which pervade 
the economy of the regions are geared at the 
same time to determined attempts to improve 
the social well-being of our peoples—to cradi- 
cate disease and ignorance. We consider that 
our Health Services should be available to all 
our citizens irrespective of their ability to pay 
for them. We believe that full equality of 
opportunity ig an ideal which is capable of 
achievement. In my country we are particularly 
proud that our social services are second to none 
in the East or perhaps in the West. Our hospital 
services have aroused the admiration of experts 
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frcx the West, while every citizen whatever his 
station in life is entitled to a full and free 
education at the State’s expenses. In the result, 
the average life-expectancy of our people which 
ony recently stood at a miserable twenty-five 
yexTs is now estimated as sixty years. In the 
educational field we have in the past decade 
ackhicved almost eighty per cent literacy among 
our peoples. 

{ do not wish to discuss here the relative 
mcvi:s of nationalisation versus private enter- 
pri-e of a planned economy as against a free 
onc. In a country like the United States it 1s 
T tLick true that its national objectives can best 
be achieved by the maintenance of its capitalist 
economy, that private enterprise is in accord 
with the genius of its peoples. In South-East 
Asia, the position is somewhat different. We 
were never permitted to share in the industrial 
progiess of the late nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries because it was in the interests of our 
industrialist masters that the countries in this 
region should function as markets for their 
mancfactured goods. We have, therefore, consi- 
derukle ground to cover and a_ formidable 
hand:eap to overcome. We cannot afford the 
luxury of trial and error and the inevitable 
wastage which attend a capitalist system, 
paruicularly in its early beginnings. We must, 
thezeZore, plan our economy, we must develop in 
accorlance with the genius and traditions of our 
peonls. If we have chosen socialist methods it 
ig kecause they are best adapted to our needs 
and most in accordance with our ancient tradi- 
tions and ideals. It is ridiculous to assert—and 
so many people often do today—that this is a 
prelude to Communism. Communism, at least 
as we know it today, depends very largely on 
thre2 factors—on a totalitarian government, on 
police surveillance and on a materialist, dogma. 
This shilosophy is completely at variance with 
the tcmperament and the history of the people 
of South-East Asia. We, in South-East Asia, 
have practised democracy long before Western 
thecreticilans began to assess its value and the 
entire spiritual philosophy of this region has 
beer dased on a belief in the equality of man, 
and cn individual self-respect and dignity. 
“Wesh the mud off a cultivator of paddy and 
you will have a king,” said an 18th century 
Engush historian writing of our people. . 

T ncw come to that much abused and maligned 
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word “neutralism.” We, in South-Hast Asia, 
prefer to say that our foreign policy is governed 
by the principle of non-alignment with powers, 
but I shall use the word neutralism since this 
is how you describe it in the West. 

May I begin by discussing what neutralism 
is not. In the first place it is not isolationism. 
Rudyard Kipling once wrote these lines of our: 
people: 

“The East bowed low before the blast 
In patient deep disdain 

It let the legions thunder past 
And plunged in thought again.” 


There are people in the West who believe 
that our policy is still governed by this attitude. 
They could not be farther from the truth. How- 
ever disdainful we may be, we cannot afford 
the luxury of beng unconcerned—certainly not 
when the modern legions are represented by 
hydrogen - bombs, inter-continental — ballastic 
missi'es. Believe me, we are very much con- 
cerned with what goes on around us. 

Secondly, neutralism ig not derived from a 
cynical belief that it is possible for us to play 
one side against the other. If we are not naive, 
neither are we cynical. The whole philosophy 
of our people is testimony to this. We are, of 
course, receptive of aid, even to the ideas which 
Western democracies and the Soviet Bloc are 
prepared to give us, provided they accord with 
our philosophy of life. We are not prepared to 
mortgage either our self-respect or our indepen- 
dence in return for whatever assistance we may 
obtain. And as we have shown quite clearly 
in the United Nations that we have not failed to 
criticise both the West and the Soviet Union 
when we thought it necessary. 

Finally, we are not uncommitted. The so- 
called uncommitted nations of South-East Asia 
are committed to the hilt. They are committed 
to the maintenance of goodwill and understand- 
ing between nations, to decent relations between 
States and above all they are committed to 
peace. No one needs peace more than the 
peoples of South-East Asia; and it is oniy in an 
atmosphere of world peace that we can achieve 
those social objectives to which our efforts are 
directed. Nationalism is not then ‘a negative 
policy. It is a positive dynamic creed. Jt stems 
from the belief that peaceful co-existence be- 
tween nations is not merely desirable, it is 
vitally necessary if mankind is to survive. It 
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is governed by the knowledge if all the nations 
of the world were to align themselves in various 
military blocs, total war would be inevitable 
whether these nations like it or not. We, in 
South-East Asia, believe that we are best fitted 
by virtue of our history and our philosophy to 
undertake the vital task of bridging the gulf 
between nations; and we do so in the full 
knowledge that we have everything to lose if 
we fail in this purpose. 

Finally, there is in South-East Asia another 
force, another principle which is seldom men- 
tioned in the West when the policies of our 
countries are discussed. In a sense this is the 
greatest force of all since all other forces stems 
from it. Yet to call it a force is somewhat para- 
doxical. Rather may I say that it is a way of 
life. You may call it non-violence, you may 
call it ahimsa, you may even wish to call it 
pacificism. But whatever description you may 
give it, it is a spirit which has animated our 
peoples from the time of Gautama Buddha to 
Mahatma Gandhi. It was the spirit of non- 
violence, of ahvmsa which enabled our peoples 
to secure their independence with the mmimum 
amount of bloodshed, it ig the spirit which 
animates us today when we urge the peoples of 
the West to abandon the senseless armaments 
race and explore every avenue possible in their 
search for peace. Unless we learn not merely to 
live and let live but to understand that unless 
we let, live, there can never be goodwill between 
nations. Abraham Lincoln expressed this spirit 
very well when he said: “With malice towards 
none and with charity to all.” We, in South- 
East Asia, remember Lord Buddha’s expression 
of it: “Hatred cannot be overcome by hatred. 
Only by non-hatred can hatred be overcome.” 

The categorical imperative of our age is what 
history has often held up as a lesson: adapt 
yourselves or die. Is it unreasonable then that 
we should search for ai synthesis of the tradi- 
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tions which moulded us and the forces that 
compel us to an emancipation of the body and 
the spirit? To understand the character of a 
people we have to turn on it the limelight of 
its history. Having emerged from the thral- 
dom of empires we are now collecting together 
the strands of loyalty which emerge as national- 
ism. The sense of unity which pervades us is a 
spiritual reaction of the mind against a mani- 
foldness. We have always believed that the 
temple of truth must be built on an eminence 
and we have been prepared to tread the loncly 
path jn arriving at the truth. 


We have experienced vicissitudes anil 
troubles. We have seen better days and worse. 
We have learned that in politics as well as in 
the things of the spirit there is a moderation 
which it is prudent to observe. It must be 
conceded that the political, economic and reli- 
gious creeds of the West have been subjected 
to assaults. Everything seems to be going 
through a transition. Social morality, intellec- 
tual formulae, legal and economic relationships 
have all broken loose from their old moorings 
and are seeking readjustments. There is a void 
which the West has never penetrated, still less 
understood the East. Our distinctive spirituality 
depends upon our ability to think of things as 
a whole, to treat masses as social units and to 
fulfil our destiny by an appeal to reason. Our 
allegiance to the common ideal of peace an: 
human happiness must be at once vivid and 
intelligent. For what there is of purpose in the 
world, what soil of goodness also is there by the 
deliberate effort of men,* : 


* This is the ninth annual Mary Keatinge Das 
Memorial Lecture given on December 10, 1956, at. 
Columbia University, for promotion of Indian studics 
and fostering cultural relations between India and 


the United States. The lectures have been provided 
for (by a fund established in the University by Tarak- 
nath Das Foundation. 
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TRIBES. IN INDIA— THEIR CLASSIFICATION 


By Pror. C. B. MAMORIA, m.a. (Geog.), 


INTRODUCTION 


The total population of India jis 356,829,485, 
out of which the Scheduled Tribes account for 
19,.11,498.4 Article 366(25) of the Constitu- 
tiom of India has defined “Scheduled Tribes” as 
“scch tribes or tribal communities or parts of or 
grcups within such tribes or tribal communities 
as are deemed under article 342 to be Scheduled 
Lrzbes flor the purpose of this Constitution.” 
By the Constitution (Scheduled Tribes) Order, 
1950, issued by the President in exercise of the 
powers conferred by Clause (1) of the Article 
542 of the Constilution of India, 212 tribes in 14 
States have been declared to be Scheduled 
Tribes.? These tribes constitute 5.36 per cent of 
the total population of the country, .e., out of 
evary 1,000 Indians, ' 54 belong ito.the tribal 
oommunity. 

CLASSIFICATION 


It is a somewhat difficult task to classify the 
tribes into different groups. However, the Indian 
Commissioner for scheduled castes and scheduled 
ir:bes recently investigated the possibility of adopt- 
inz a classification criterion gloing beyond the legal 
ecncept cited above. With this aim in view the 
different State Governmients were asked to suggest 
the characteristics which seemed to them most 
suitable for distinguishing the so-called ‘“Aborigi- 
nel” groups from the rest of the population. The 
vérlety tof elements suggested shows the difficulty 
icherent in such an attempt. For instance, (1) 
Tie Assam Government gave these characteristic 
features: (a) descent from Mongoldid stock, (b) 
being members of the Tibeto-Burman linguistic 
s-oup and (c) the existence of a unit of social 
o:ganisation of the village clan type; (ii) the 
Bombay Government: residence in forest areas; 
(ii) the M.P. Government: tribal origin, 
speaking a tribal language and residence in 
ferest areas; (iv) the Madras Government: a 
pimitive tribay way of life and residence in less 
easily accessible hills. and in remote or interior 
1. Census of India, Paper No. 4 (1953), Special 


Groups, 1951 Census, p. 16. 

o. bid, pp. 38-41 and 4647. Of these 29 are in 
Assam; 24 in Bombay; 31 in M.P.; 40 in Madras; 
4? in Orissa: 7 in West Bengal; 3 in M. B.; 6 in 
Mysore; 18 in ‘Tripura; 14 in U.P.; 7 in Bhopal ane 
® in Manipur. 


m.Com. 


forests, with little or no contact with other 
population groups; (v) the Orissa Government: 
pre-Dravidian or Mongéloid racial origin; (vi) 
the West Bengal Government: residence in jungle 
and tribal origin; (vii) the Hyderabad Govern- 
ment: residence in jungle, animistic religion, 
the use of local dialect, forcible marriage, hunt- 
ing, fishing and gathering of forest products as the 
miain means of subsistence, etc.; (viii) the Mysore 
Government: habitation in remote hilly tracts 
in the jungle, (ix) the Travancore Government: 
habitation in the jungle, tribal religion and cer- 
tain racial or cultural characteristics, (x) the 
Bhopal Government: habitation in remote jungle 
and hill districts, nomadism, hunting and gather- 
ing of florest fruits as the main means of subsis- 
tence; (xi) the Vindhya Pradesh Government: 
dark skin, flat nose, preference for fruits, 
roots and animal flesh, rather good grains, 
the use of bark and leaves of trees as clothes on 
ceremonial] occasions, nomadism, witch-doctor- 
ing and the worship of ghosts and spirits.® 
From the above description it will be evident 
that different Governments have given different 
characteristics for the people to be labelled as 
tribals, although certain features are common to 
them all. We may classify them on the basis of 
their (i) Territorial distribution; (ii) Linguistic 


affiliation; (iii) Occupation or economy; (iv) 
Physical characteristics; and (v) Culture- 
contact. 


(I) Terrerronian DIstrrutrion 


According io the first classification, they may 
be divided into fiour important groups: (a) the 
tribes living in the northern and north-eastern 
zone; (b) tribes inhabiting the central zone, (c) 
tribes scattered over the extreme corners of south- 
western India in the hills and the converging 
lines of the Ghats; and (d) small groups in seve- 
ral parts lof the country or even within the poli- 


tical boundary of the country. ® 


(a) The northern nd north-eastern zone 
consists lof the sub-Himalayan region and the 
mountain valleys on the Eastern Frontiers of India 
which merge imperceptibly with those of Burma 
in the South-east. The easternmos; tribal concen- 





3. L. M. Shrikant: Report of the Commissioner 
for Scheduldd Castes and Scheduled Tribes for the 
period ending 3lst December, 1951, pp. 109-11 (1952). 
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tration is found in Assam, Manipur and Tripura, 
where they number 2.1 million. 

The most important tribes living between 
Assam and Tibet may be mentioned the Aka, the 
Dafla, the Miri, the Gurung, and the Aptanic on the 
West of the Subansiri river, and the Gallong, the 
Minyong, the Pasi, the Padanj and the Pangi in the 
Dehong valley. The Mishmi tribes live in the high 
ranges between the Debong and Lohit rivers, 
the Chulikata and Belejiyas ‘on the. western and 
the Digaree and the Meju on the eastern parts. 
Farther east are found the Khamtis and the 
Singhpos and beyond them, converging on the 
south, are the different Naga tribes occupying 
the mountain valleys on both sides of the Pat- 
kois. 

The Naga tribes consist ‘of five major groups: 
the Rangpan and tthe Konyak in the northern; 
the Rengma and the Sema, and the Angami in 
the western; the Ao Lahota, the Phom, the Chang, 
the Santam and the Yinjsisunger in the central; 
the Kacha and the Kabui in the southern and the 
Tangakhul and the Kalyio-Kengu in the  easiern 
section, South of the Naga hills running through 
the States of Manipur, Tipiperah, the Chittagong 
Hil] Tracis, live the Kukis, the Lushais, the Lakhers, 
the Chins, the Khasis and the Garos—many of 
whom are really ‘overflows of the tribes from 
across the Frontiers or are closely related to 
them. In the Sub-Himalayan region jn Sikkim 
and the northern portions of Darjeeling there 
are a number of rather primitive tribes of whom 
the Lepchas are the best known. In the U.P. also 
a number of tribes such as the Tharus, Bhoksa, 
Khasa, Korwa, Bijar, Bhuia, Majhi; Cheri, 
Raji, and Kharwar are found. . 

(b) The central zone, which is separated 
from the north-eastern zone by the gap belween 
the Garo hills and Rajmahal hills, consis!s of 
plateaus and mountainous belt between the Indo- 
Gangetic plain ‘to the north and roughly the 
Krishna river to the South. In this zone we have 
another massing of tribal peoples in M.P. with 
extensions in U.P., M.B., and Hyderabad. 

The important tribes inhabiting this zone 
beginning from the Elastern Ghats and Orissa hiils 
are the Savara, the Gadaba, and the Borido of 
the Ganjam district; the Juang Kharia, the 
Khond, the Bhumji and the Bhuiya of the Orissa 
hills. In the plateau of the Chota Nagpur live 
the Mundas, the Santals, the Oraons, the Hos 
and the Birhors. Further west along the Vindhya 


ranges live the Katkaris, Kols, and the Bhils, the 
latter extending as far to the north-west as the 
Aravalli hills. The Gonds form the largest group . 
and occupy what is known as the Gondwanaland 
and extend southwards into Hyderabad and the 
adjoining States of Kankar and: Bastar. 

On both sides of the Satpuras and around 
the Maikal hills are found similar tribes like the 
Korku, the Agaria, the Pardhan and the Baiga:. 
In the hills of Bastar state live some of the mos; 
picturesque of these ‘tribes, viz., the Murias, anil 
the Hill Murias of the Abhujhamar hills and the 
Bison-horn Marjias of the Indravati Valley. 
Majority of these people show similarity of race 
and culture. 

(c) The third zone consists of that part of 
the Southern India which falls gouth cf the 
river Krishna (below latitude 16°N)  slre'ching 
from Wynaad to Cape Comorin. From the fac: 
that they «occupy these marginal areas and also 
from the records in the oldest Tamil literature 
of the Sangam period they appear to be one wf 
the most ancient and primitive inhabitants now 
living in India having been pushed by the juatru- 
sion f more advanced people into their present 
habitats, where safety and shelter were found 
against increasing pressure. 

Beginning from the north-east the Chenchus 
occupy the arc of the Nallaimallais hills acioss 
the Krishna and into the Hyderabad State. Along 
the Western Ghats from the Koraga of Sowlh 
Kanara, the Yeruvas and the Todas living in the 
lower slopes of Coorg hills; the Irulas, Paniyans 
and ‘Kurumbas of Wynaad, and stretching  al- 
mjost to Cape Comorin along the ranges of 
Cochin and ‘Travaneore and sheltered in the 
isolation of the forest are found the most primi- 
tive of Indign aboriginals such as the Kadar, the 
Kanikkar, the Mal-vadan, the Malakurvin, 
With many of their original traits still 
preserved. 

(d) In addition to these three major zones 
there is a fourth small and isolaled zone consisl- 
ing of the Andamans and the Nicobar Islands. 
The main tribes living in this zone are the Jarawa, 
the Onge, the North Sentinelese, the Andamancse 
and the Nicobarese; though separated from the 
main body of India’s aboriginal tribes, they are 
ethnologically connected with them. 


(II) Lincuistic AFFILIATION 
Linguistically these tribes may be divided 
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into a number of groups based on their affilia- 
tion to the various families of languages: 


(a) The Austro-Asiatic linguistic branch 
under which come the Kol or Munda speeches 
of tie Central and Eastern India, and Khasi of 
Assem. The languages spoken in different areas 
are: Nicobarese in the Nicobar Islands; Santali 
(2,811,578 speakers), found in Bihar, Orissa, 
West Bengal and Assam; Mundari (536,838) ; 
Ho (589,876); Kharia (180,000); Bhumij 
(101,508); Garo (239,816); Khasi (230,982) 
and a few others which belong to Bihar and 
Assam. The language of Korku (170,607) 1s 
spoken in M.P. amd Berar; while Savara 
(Sanra) (256,259) and Gadaba are spoken in 
Orissa. Outside the Kol group, there is the 
langaage of Nicobarese (only 10,000) in the 
Nicobar Island.‘ 


(b) The Dravidian Linguistic Group is 
popular in Central and Southern India. It is 
spoken by Gonds—Gondi (1,232,886) in M.P., 


Hycerabad and Andhra States; Khondh or 
Khoend (280,561) im Orissa; Kui (206,509) ; 
Kurvkhor Oraon (644,042) in Bihar and 


Orissa; Malto (71,000) in Rajmahal Hills in 
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the tribal languages of various people belonging 
to the Mongoloid element; and they are found 
along the southern slopes of the Himalayas, 
from the northern Punjab to Bhutan and also 
in northern and eastern Bengal and in Assam, 
e.g., the Nagas, the Kukis, the Abhors, the 
Daflas, the Miris, the Khasis, and the Mikirs. 
(LIT) OccuPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION 

The tribes of India not only speak different 
languages, but also have distinctive economy of 
their own. They live in different economic 
stages ranging from food-gathering and hunting 
through shifting cultivation to settled plough 
cultivation, e.g., the Birhor, Korua and Hil! 
Maraia depend on food-gathering and hunting 
for their livelihood. The Baiga, Pauri (hill) 
Bhuiyan, Jhuang and Kutia Kandh tribals are 
shifting cultivators. The Munda, the Santal 
and the Oraon depend primarily on permanent 
plough cultivation for their living. The Naga 
tribes have developed a system of terraced 
cultivation with elaborate means of irrigation 
by aqueducts. 

Dr. Hutton classified these tribes into three 
groups: (i) Primitive tribes collecting forest 
produce, (ii) Primitive tribes, pastoral, and 





Bihar; the other tribes under this group are: (iii) Tribes practising agriculture, hunting, 
Maler, Polia, Saora, Koya, Paniyan, Chenchu, fishing and industries. 
Irulss, Kadar, Malser and Malakurwan.5 The following table shows the economic 
(ec) The Tibeto-Chinese family includes status of the tribes: 
Where Hunting and Shifting or Jhum Settled agriculturists who 
fcund collecting cultevation, lumber- keep poultry, cattle, know 
_ stage. ing, Manufacturing weaving, spinning, pottery 
. _ fleatecha and terraced-farming 
oe Raji Karwa, Saberia, Tharu, Majhi, Bind, 
Bhuia, Kharwar Bhoksa, Khasa, Kol 
Hihar Kharia, Korwa, Asur Munda, Ho, Tamaria, 
Birhors : , Oraon . 
Assam Kuki, Konyak, Naga tribes, Garos, Khasi, Manipuri 
Nagas Lakhers ‘ 
W. Bengal Kuki Garos, .Malpaharia Polia, Santhals 
W.P. Hill Maria Muria, Dandami, Parja, Bhatra 
_ Maria, Gond am 
sTtadras and Koya, Paliyan, Khonds, Kurumba, Radaga, Kota, Irulas, 
Hyderabad Conta-Reddi, Gonds, Saora, Parja 
Hill Pantaram Mudavan 
Orissa Juang Saora siete, sates , 4 
Bombay and Bhils Bhilg Bhils and Gonds. 
Rajasthan 
4. Census of India, Paper No. 1 (1954), PADEUEE Sy 4 6. D. N. Majumdar: Faces and Cultures of 
ndia, p. 92. 


1951 Census, p. 8. 
§. Ibid, p. 8. 
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(IV) PuHysican CHARACTERISTICS 
(a) Physically the tribes of the North-Hast 


frontier are Mongoloid with light skin colour, , 


straight and dark hair, flat nose and prominent 
cheek bones. Majority of them are of meulum 
stature with long heads, scanty hair growth on 
body and face, and almond-shaped eyes. Ali 
these tribal people, including the women, are 
muscular with great development of  calf- 
muscles. They are great mountaineers and 
carry a considerable amount of loads to high 
altitudes. They are healthy, hard-working 
and of independent spirit and their life is 
well-balanced with democratic councils and 
considerable stress on persona] liberty of 
thought and action. They have childlike 
simplicity. They are very honest but not 
trained for sustained labour and concentra- 
tion of mind. 

This type is represented by the Nagas, 
Semi-Nagas, Chakmas, Mughs, and Lepchas. 

(b) In the central zone the Negrito strain 
is not marked. The tribes very largely conform 
to the pattern of what are called the “Austra- 
loid characters.” Physically they are of short 
to medium stature, dark-skinned with long 
head, and generally possessing curly but net 
irizzly hair, broad and flat nose but depressed 
at the root, fleshy everted lips. They are strong, 
muscular and well-built.’ 

This type is represented by the tribes like 
the Chenchus, Kurumbas, Yeruvas, Malayans, 
Afundas, Kols, Santals and Bhils. 


(ec) In the Southern zone there is an un- 
doubted Negrito strain, although at present 
greatly submerged, still surviving in some 


of the more primitive and isolated of these 
tribes such as the Kadars of Perambiculam and 
hills of Cochin, and the Irulas and Panyans of 
the Wynaad. Physically they are of short to 
medium stature, of deep chocolate brown skin 
colour, small head, bulbous forehead, smooth 
brow-ridges and feeble chin. The face is short 
and protruding and the nose flat and broad 
and the lips are thick and everted, the head 
shape is long, hairs fine and of wooly nature, 
and the body well-developed. 

At the present time they are greatly inter- 
mixed and it is only in the extreme interior that 
more archaic types are to be found. 
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on ‘ndian Affairs, No. 14), pp. 8-12. 
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CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO 
CULTURE-CONTACT 


There are four main cultural divisions 
among the aboriginals. The first two classes 
consist of the comparatively small block of 
real primitives living in the hills. Their 
religion is characteristic and alive; their tribal 
organisation is unimpaired; their artistic and 
choreographic traditions are unbroken; their 
mythology still vitalizes the healthy organism of 
tribal life. Geographieal conditions have largely 
protected them from the debasing contact of 
the plains. 

The wilder aboriginals have to be sub- 
divided into four sections: (a) The first class, 
in the most primitive and simple stage of all, 
comprises Hill Marias of Bastar State, the 
Juangs of Keonjhar and Pal-Labara, the 
Gadabas and Bondos of Orissa, the Baigas of 
Pandaria and Kawaedha, etc. This group 
has the following characteristics: (1) Its mem- 
bers live a largely communal life like that of 
the Hill Marias, the Hil] Baigas and the Juangs. 
(ii) Economically they share one another’s pro- 
perty. (iii) Their life still centres round a 
peculiar form of agriculture (Jhum).  {iv) 
They are shy of strangers, but among them- 
selves honest, simple and innocent. Crime is 
rare and women are virtuous. 


(V) 


(b) The second class lives in regions 
equally remote. They are equally attached 
to their solitude and to their ancient 
traditions, but they have begun to chan. 
in many ways. The important tribes of 
their class are Bison-horn Marias ‘or the 
Bhomia, an@ Binjhwar and Baigas. Their 


chief characteristics are: (1) Their village life 
has become individualistic. (11) They no longer 
share things with one another. (iii) Axe-culti- 
vation is more a habit rather than a part of 
ther life. (iv) They are more accustomed io 
outside life and are generally less simple and 
honest than the above class. 

(c) The third class of aboriginals is Un 
most numerous. It consists of all those who 
under the influence of external contact have 
begun to lose their hold on _ tribal culture, 
religion and social organisation. 

(d) The fourth class, which consists of 
the old aristocracy of the country represented 
today by the great Bhil and Naga chieftains, the 
Gond Rajas, a few Binjhwar and Bhuiya land- 
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lords, Korku noblemen, wealthy Santal and 
Oreon leaders and some highly cultured Mun- 


das. These retain the old tribal names and their. 


clan and totem rules and observe elements of 
tribe] religion though they generally adopt the 
full Hindu faith and live in modern style. 

The process through which the tribal 
cultires are usually transformed or modified 
may be: 

(i) Simple adoption, which means the 
acquisition of technical skill, adoption of tools, 
impi2zments, ideas, customs and rites by one 
social group from another, eg., the Warli of 
Thana district is yet, simple and unostentatious, 
puts on a loin cloth without anything on his 
heac but his colleague in the south being in 
constant contact, with the Kolis puts on a shirt, 
dhot: and turban after the latters’ fashion. 
Similar taking over of the elements of material 
culture from neighbouring groups is found in 
all cribes today—especially the Bhils, the 
Goncs, the Santhals, etc. 

ul) Acculturation, which is the process 
of caange due to contacts with other people. It 
invo:ves acceptance and adoption. A tribe in 
contact, with civilization may accept some of 
the traits of their neighbours, e.g., the em- 
ployznent of Hindu priests in indigenous cere- 
monies and festivals among some of the tribes 
in Biaar is an example of simple acceptance. 
SunLerly, Munda tribes have accepted some of 
the cultural traits from their neighbours, while 
Rajbensis have shown an adaptation to Hindu 
culture. The Lambadies of the Deccan have 
taker to agriculture, they have adopted the 
dress of their neighbours and the trébe is divid- 
ed into sections based on occupations. Similar 
adaptation is found among certain sections of 
the Gonds, the Raj Gonds and the Navgharia 
Gonde and the Bhils. 


(i) Assimilation, ie., by a gradual drift 
to Hinduism. When certain members of a 
primtive tribe move down into the plains they 
tend <> become assimilated, in contrast to other 
members who remain behind. The evidence of 
assimi'ation in many cases is apparent. Certain 
Santhsls of Bengal give distinctly Hindu names 
to thew children, practise child-marriage before 
the age of 7, revere the Tulsi plant, abstain 
from beef, “cleanse” their living quarters with 
cow-Cung, decline food cooked by Muslims, 
cremae their dead; the married women put 
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the vermilion mark on their forehead and the 
iron bangle in their hands. 
EFFECTS OF CULTURE CONTACTS 

The effects of such contacts have been very 
far-reaching on the life of the aboriginals. 
Contacts with civilisation have undermined 
social solidarity, invaded tribal security, intro- 
duced discomfort, disease and vice. The 
results may be detailed as below: 

(i) The rapid opening up of the commu- 
nications has resulted more in conflict than in 
useful contact, not necessarily a conflict of arms 
but of culture and material interest. Says Dr. 
Hutton, “Attempts to develop minerals, forests 
or land for intensive cultivation can 
only be made at the expense of the 
tribes whose isolation is thus invaded; 
tribal customs which regulate the owner- 
ship, usufruct or transfer of land are 
normally superseded by a code in the appli- 
cation of which the tribe is deprived of its pro- 
perty, generally in the name of law, either by 
alienation to foreigners or by transferring the 
trusteeship of a tribal chief into absolute 
ownership of a kind foreign to the customs oi 
a tribe. The complicated system of administra- 
tion of justice hag tended to impair the natural 
truthfulness and honesty of the people and the 
social solidarity of the tribes and has weakened 
the authority of the social heads and the respect 
they formerly commanded.” In spite of the 
best intentions, a lot of injustice is done to the 
aboriginals by the judges and magistrates and 
the police officers of all grades owing to their 
ignorance of customs and mentality of the 
aboriginal tribes they have to deal with. 

Gi} The introduction of the  outstill 
system in tribal areas, in mines and industrial 
centres, where they frequent for employment, 
has led to an imerease in drunkenness and 
immorality. “The temptation of distilled 
liquor,” wrote Shri 8. C. Roy, “introduced by 
the Government, in some aboriginal areas is 
another evil that is working havoe—economi- 
cally, morally and physically.” 

(iii) One of the most important effects of 
contacts has been the spread of diseases in 
tribal areas. Mills has shown, while writing 
about the effects on some primitive tribes of 
Assam of ‘contact with civilization, that 
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8. Census of India, Vol. V (Bengal and Sikkim), 
Pt. I, 1931, p. 383. 
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“Improved communications while they have 
immensely faicilitated interna] trade, have un- 
doubtedly spread diseases; not only have 
specific diseases such as V.D. and T.B. been 
introduced, but epidemics .have spread more 
quickly. The opening of the road to Manipur 
has led to an increase in prostitution.” Emigra- 
tion of labour from tribal areas to planta- 
tions and factories, where conditions are not 
favourable to settlement, has been the main 
source for the spread of epidemic diseases. The 
lure of free life unhampered by social control 
pulls women to plantations and factories where 
they are tempted to a corrupt life and the large 
incidence of venereal disease among the labourers 
ig directly traceable to such indiscriminate mix- 
ing of the sexes. Missionaries and the philan- 
thropic agencies have caused T.B., and other 
contagious and infectious diseases to spread in 
tribal areas through indiscretion, namely, by 
doling out second-hand clothes and apparels 
collected from the dead or the deceased, which 
are & foci of infection. 

(iv) The village has ceased to be a living 
community; it is now an aggregate of isolated 
units. Old myths are being forgotten, the old 
gods neglected. Many of the traditional dances 


which used to provide recreation to the 
youths of both sexes, translating their 
joys and sorrows into the rhythm, are 
being abandoned. Village politics, rivalry 


and social disputes are replacing their old-time 
recreation. The effects of this transfer of 
interests have already been evident in the high 
incidence of imported diseases, poor physique, 
inferiority complex and a bitter antagonism 
to advanced groups in the neighbourhood. 

(v) <A large number of tribes have been 
living on hunting and collection of jungle pro- 
ducts supplemented by Jhum cultivation. The 
effects of Jhum cultivation have led to strict 
rules regarding denudation of forests and today 
many of the tribes (who lived by shifting culti- 
vation) have come down to the plains though 
most of them have not succeeded in adapting 
themselves to other kinds of agriculture. 
This is mostly due to tribal inertia, shy- 
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ness of the aborigines, their apathy for adminis- 
tration and, as Dr. Hutton says, “may be due 
to ignorance of appropriate magico-relizious 


ceremonials necessary for other typcs of 
farming.” 
(vi) Many tribes have failed to maintain 


their tribal structures and have either been 
assimilated to more vital stocks or have with- 
drawn thernselves from contacts as a defensive 
measure, The’ Andamanese, Korwas, Todas and 
Chenchus have fallen on evil days and are 
preparing themselves for exit. Some other tribes 
have left their tribal moorings, and have settled 
in the neighbourhood of higher cultural groups 
whom they serve. Today they have developed 
some sort of interdependence. The Gond tribe 
of M.P. may be taken ag an example. © 

(vii) The nomadie tribes who secured 
their ltvelihood by catering to the periodical! 
requirements of settled communities like the 
Marwari or the Lakhota supplying agricultural 
implements to the latter or repairing their 
indigenous tools and utensils, the Nats. supply- 
ing erude nostrums for the restoration of the 
lost manhood, the Kanjars providing amuse- 
ments, acrobatics and . dances for the village 
communities, find it difficult to continue their 
customary life and have enlisted themselves 
into the ranks of criminal tribes whose atten- 
tion to the rural communities is a perpetual 
concern of the administration. 


(viii) Lastly, the itinerant seller of goods 
and trinkets, the moneylender, the licensee of 
excise shops, collectors of lac, honey and other 
forest produce are mostly aliens in cultfire and 
language. Tifey have settled in tribal areas and 
have taken advantage of the gradual drift of 
tribal society from a moneyless economy to one 
in which exchange depends on the circulation 
of money. The implications of money economy 
are better understood by them and thus they 
have succeeded in solidly entrenching them- 
selves in tribal areas and today they are a 
source of great discomfort, to the tribal people. 
In many areas the lands have passed from the 
aborigines to the moneylenders and sahuhkars 
who make the tribals work for them. 
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THE PROBLEM OF DISARMAMENT IN THE WORLD TODAY 


By Pror. KHAGENDRA CHANDRA PAL. ™.a,, 
West Bengal Educational Service 


‘ 


since 1950 when the Korean War 
since April, 1949, 


EVE 
staried—nay, even earlier 
wher the North Atlantic Treaty was signed 
—tkh3 armaments spiral in the world has 
been revolving at a dizzy speed. The United 
Nations, as a mountain in labour for some 
dozen years, has not been able as yet 
to produce even the proverbial mouse in the 
fielc of disarmament. Rather, its Assembly and 
Covzucils, Commissions, Comimitteds and Sub- 
Cormiltees have become forums for continuous 
but <ruitless repetition of identical arguments on 
disarmament with such bewildering complexity 
that few but experts can see where the trend is 
actuelly leading. Indeed, debates under the 
U.N. on disarmament might well be described as 
“cheving the words” by brainy wranglers 
seerzingly under instructions from their govern. 
meni3 to maintain an fron rigidity of outlook 
whica dees not even try to see the opponent’s 
point of view. 

“et the armaments race hag now brought us 
to a serribly disturbing situation, While we labour 
and iax ourselves for preparing weapons for war, 
our common enemles—hunger, disease, violence 
and :gnorance—are silenily and steadily marching 
upor all of us. Moreover, to the ancient horror 
cf war was added a new and deadly dimension 
when on August 6 and 9. 1945, under orders of 
the -aen President of the U.S.A., Mr. Truman. 
two atomic bombs were dropped on Japan to 
compel her to accept terms of surrender. During 
the .ast dozen years newer and deadlier weapons 
have been discovered and are being tested in 
spite of warnings from scientists and. stalesmen 
tegatding their evil effects. In his famous speech 
befor: the General Assembly of the United 
' Natisus on December 8, 1953 Presiden, Eijsen- 
hower declared : 

‘atom bombs today are more than 25 times as 
powerul as the weapons ‘with which the atomic age 
dawned, while hydrogen weapons are in the ranges of 
millicus of tons of TNT equivalent. Today, the 
Unitec. States’ stockpile of atomic weapons which, of 
cours: increases daily exceeds by many times the 
total squivalent of the total of all bombs and 
all st-lis that came from every plane and every gun 
in every theatre of war through all the years of World 
War 7. A single air group, whether afloat or land 


based, can now deliver to any reachable target a des- 
tructive cargo exceeding in power all of the bombs 
that fell on Britam in all of World War IJ. In size 
and variety the development of atomic weapons . 
has been such that atomic weapons have virtually 
achieved conventional status within our armed forces. 
In the United States, the Army, the Navy, the Air 
Force, and the Marine Corps are all capable of putting 
this weapon to military use.” 

The U.S.S.R., which was rather some four 
years late in the atomic race, having discovered 
her atomic weapons only in the summer of 1949, 
appears to have gone ahead of the U.S.A. by 
August, 1953 when she even exploded her first 
H-bomb. The U.S.A. tested her H-bomb only 
in March, 1954, | 

The original Hiroshima bomb was equa! to 
mere 20,000 tons of TNT. in scientific circles they 
now talk about a 60-megaton bomb or a bomb 
of 60 million tons of TNT; and this means that 
continenis are now as vulnerable as cities. During 
the sunyaier of 1956 it ws reported thay the 
Pentagon was thinking even in iterms of cobalt 
bombs. If exploded sufficiently high above the 
earth such a bomb consisting of a hydrogen- 
plutonium core and a cobalt skin would spread 
radio-aclive cobalt dust sufficiently to wipe out 
fe altogether and render the planet sterile for 
centuries.” . 

ATTEMPTS FoR DISARMAMENT UNDER 
THE U.N. 

What, then, has the U.N. done to deal wiih 
this “biggest arms race in ihe history of man’”?3 
Even when the U.N. was an alliance, and not 
an organization under the U.N. Charter, govern- 
mients of the U.S.A., the U.K., the US.SR. 
and China declared from Moscow on October 30, 
1943 that they would “confer and co-operate with 
cne another and with other members of the 
United Nations ‘9 bring about a practicable 
general agreement wih respect to the regulation 
of armaments in the post war period.’ 
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As the World War II ended, direct efforts 
for disarmament began anew utder the U.N. 
Cn January 24, 1946 the General Assembly set 
up an Atomic Energy Commission toi, deal with 
the problems arising out of the discovery of 
atomic energy. In February, 1946 the Military 
Staff Committee referred to in Article 47 of the 
U.N. Charter, starved work to draw up a set of 
basic primciples which should govern tne 
organization of U.N. Armed Forces. In 
February, 1947 the Security Council also set up 
a Commission on Conventional Armaments, The 
whole problem of disarmament was thus split 
inlo parts, each in charge of a separate body of 
the U.N., apparently on the exploded principle 
that things done by halves will somehow be dote 
right, The U.S.S.R., of course, desired that 
all aspects of the problem im their ofgatic 
injerconnexions should be discussed at the highest 
level through the Security Council, which was 
given by the U.N. Charter the primary respon: 
sibility for the maintenance of International 
peace and security.5 The Western Powers thus 
secured a procedural victory over the U.5.5.R. 
in the Cold War ghat started intmiediaiely the hot 
war ended—a hot war, indeed, in which the 
U.S.S.R. might have been an enemy of the 
Western Powers.® 
In May, 1948 the AEC reporied io the 
Security Council tha, it was useless to continue 
its work until] a political accord had been reached 
between the Western Powers and the U.SS.R. 
In July, 1948 the MSC informed the Security 
Council that it was not in a position to undertake 
final review of the over-all strength and 
composition of the U.N. Armed Forces or to 
make further progress in the matter until agree- 
ment had been reached in the Security Council on 
the General Principles. In August, 1948 the 
CCA also reported that “a system of regulation 
and reduction of armaments and armed forces 
can only be put into effect in an atmosphere of 
internalional confidence and security” and that 
“provision miust be made for effective enforce. 
ment action in the event of violations.”? 
Thus by the middle of 1948 the different bo- 
cies dealing with disarmament were dead-locked 





5. Ibid, p. 72. 

6. My essay on Panch Shila and World Peace, 
The Modern Review, February, 1956, and Laski: 
Communist Manifesto: Sociakist Londmark, p. 84. 

7. John Maclaurin: The United Nations and 
Power Politics, 1931, pp. 177-8. 
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because of political differences. In November, 
1948 the General Assembly adopted two resolu- 
tions of disarmamient: ne approved the 
general findings, recommendations and specific 
proposals of the AEC based mainly on U.S. 
suggestion requiring surrender of certain par's 
of national sovereignty for purposes of effective 
inspection and control by the international 
authority; and the other proposed that the CCA 
should devote its first attention to: obtaining and 
checking information from Member Slates on 
theiy effective and conventiona] armaments. 

Nothing could be done to create the U.N. 
Aimed Forces referred to in Article 43 of the 
U.N. Charter. But on the basis of a report 
submikted by the Secretary-General in September, 
1948, the General Assembly, in spite of prctests 
from Communist States, authorised him in 
November, 1949 to establish a U.N. Field 
Service with a ridiculous strength of up to 300 
persons only. The uniting for peaee resolution 
of November, 1950 adopted by the General 
Assembly in spite of Communist protests pro- 
vided for a Collective Measures Committee. 
But it appears to enjoy very little confidence 
of the Members of the U.N., because the 
U.S.S.R. and China have been excluded from 
ib. 

No agreement was reached belween the 
Western Powers and the U.S.5.R., the latier 
continuing to insist that the AEC should prepare 
two draft agreements, ome on the con!ro] ol 
alomic energy and the other on the prohibition 
of atomic weapons, both to. come into force, at 
least, simultaneously, if alomic weapons. could 
not be prohibited unconditionally. Similarly, 
little progress was made by the CCA whose plan 
for making a census of the armed forces of the 
Members of the U.N. and their armamenis— 
excluding, of course, alomic arms, in spite wf a 
Russian suggestion in 1949 for heir inclusion—- 
was Yejected by the U.S.5.R. The U.5.S.R. 
held that there should be prior agreement on the 
principle of a one-third reduction of armaments 
and armed forces by the permanent members of 
the Security Council and that atomic weapels 
should be banned. 

WestTern Move 1n 1951 anp Russian 
COUNTERMOVE IN 1954 

The arguments and counter-arguments were 
repeated in 1949 and 1950. In 1951 the 
U.S.A., the U.K., and France proposed a fresh 
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apprcach through a new commission which 
wowdc consider both nuclear and conventional 
weedons, This commission was established by 


the General Assembly on January 11, 1952. In 
Ap7 1, 1952 the U.S. representative proposed a 
serizs ‘of essential principles which called for a 
stex-by-slep programme ‘of disarmament covering 
all categories of weaptons including the atomic 
boma. In May, 1952 the Western Powers also 
spelked tout their proposal for numerical ceilings 
on 3rmed forces—a total of 1.5 million each 
for ke U.S.S.R., China, and the U.S.A., 
65C,°0) each for France and the U.K., and 
betvisen 150,000 and 200,000 each for other 
COUILr:es. 

The U.S.S.R., at first, ridiculed and re- 
jec-el’ these prortosals. When, however, Mr. 
Vy:hinsky outlined his disarmament proposals 
on Saptember 30, 1954, taking as a base the 
proresals of a phased system of disarmament 
advanced by the U.K. and France in June, 1954, 
the 7.5.8.R. seemed to modify its position. 
The most important part ‘of ae now 
turne] on the question of timing in the processes 
of ciscrmament. Russia now desired reduction 
of ccnventional armaments and armed forces 
to 2ateed [mits before the international dontrol 
orga was established on condition that the re- 
ducizn is supervised by an international 
information organ. This agreement to reduce 
armarients and armed forces, not by~one-thir 
of ar unknown strength, but to certain defizite 
ceilings. was a Russian Concession. But the 
U.S.=.R. now demanded also a concession 
from. she Western Powers in that they should 
reduce sheir forces and armaments before the 
infor ation organ was actually replaced by a 
fune’:oring contro] organ with all the necessary 
powers. The ban on atomic weapons would 
operucs only when 50 per cent of the agreed re- 
ductxas had been carried out and then the 
pern-zrent contro] organ would also replace the 
tempciary information organ. 

‘The Western Powers, however, seemed to 
iear tray this control organ might not actually 
come imto being at all later, and that, in any 
case, =. might be paralysed by the Veto right 
of the zreat powers. 

Ga November 4, 1954, the General Assem- 
bly asked the Disarmament Commission to 
convere its sub-committee for private talks. 
The Russian attitude was clarified and ampli- 
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fied in their proposals of May 10, 1955. The 
U.8.5.R. acceded to the Western demand that 
reduction of conventional weapons should 
come first. There was also no talk of propor- 
tionate limitation any more. Instead the ceil- 
ings proposed by the Western Powers in May, 
1952 were agreed to. The reduction of conven- 
tional armaments was to be carried out in thice 
instalments during 1956 and 1957, 50 per cent 
of the reductions being in 1956 in the first 
instalment. In 1956, no atomic disarmament, 
not even a nominal ban on nuclear weapons 
was envisaged, but only an assurance by the 
Great Powers that they would not use such 
weapons against each other, that they would 
stop atomic tests, and that they would not 
increase their armed forces and armaments in- 
cluding atomic weapons above the level of 
December 31, 1954. In 1957, while the second 
instalment of the reduction of conventional 
forces is in progress, the ban on nuclear weapons 
is to be declared. The actual atomic disarma- 
ment should come only during the last and final 
phase of the limitation of conventional forces 
after 75 per cent of the agreed reduction would 
have been carried out. 

“This declaration of Russia’s readiness to give up 
her superiority in conventional forces in advance of 
atomic disarmament appears to come as a_ direct 
consequence of Russia’s progress in the development 
of nuclear weapons and of the means to deliver 
them.” ; 
Regarding reduction of armed forces and 
its methods, Russia also proposed that (1) a 
special conference be convened in the first part 
of 1956 to fix the level of armament for small 
powers and for non-members of the U.N., 
especially for Germany and Japan, (2) the Big 
Four Powers withdraw their occupation forces 
from all German territory except strictly 
limited local police forces to be under Four 
Power contro] in both parts of Germany, (3) 
military bases on all foreign soil be liquidated, 
(4) countries with experience in atomic energy 
field give industrial, scientific and technical help 
to other countries for peaceful purposes, (5) 
Far Eastern questions be settled to avoid dan- 
ger of a new war, and (6) discrimination in 
trade relations between all countries be ended. 

Under the Russian plan, atomic energy 
should, of course, be owned nationally, but the 
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international control agency should set up on 
the territories of all the respective States, 
along reciprocal lines, contro] posts at major 
ports, railway junctions, roads and air fields. In 
1956, the prerogatives of the control agency 
would have been limited mainly to checking 
traffic at crucial points and to watching that 
there should be no dangerous concentration . of 
ground forces or of air and naval forces. Only 
in 1957 would there be inspection on a perma- 
nent basis on the scale necessary to insure the 
fulfilment of the convention with unhindered 
access at any time to all objects of control. 

Regarding enforcement measures, Russia 
proposed that the contro] organ should make 
recommendations to the Security Council on 
measures to warn and punish the violators of 
the convention. 


WESTERN REACTION SINCE JuLy, 1955 

The importance of the Russian Concessions 
was recognised on all hands. Indeed, they 
seemed to be dazzling and puzzling. The West- 
ern Powers for a moment did not know how to 
react. An occasion for suitable action came at 
the Big Four Summit Conference in Geneva in 
July, 1955: There President Kisenhower made 
on July 18, 1955 a dramatic proposal of his 
“Open Skies” plan for an exchange between the 
U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., the U.K. and France 
of military blueprints and reciprocal air recon- 
naissance. The Heads of the States directed the 
up-coming Foreign Ministers’ conference to 
pursue the subject of disarmament further. At 
the Foreign Ministers’ Conference in October- 
November, 1955, discussion on disarmament 
was inconclusive. 


The issue then reached the General Assem- 
bly where a Western Plan was approved on 
December 16, 1955, after all the Russian 
amendments were rejected. Pending agreement 
on a more General disarmament plan, the reso- 
lution called on the Disarmament Sub-Com- 
mittee to give priority to President Hisenhower’s 
“Open Skies” plan, Mr. Bulganin’s scheme for 
ground control posts under which inspection 
teams would be stationed at key points in the 

"countries concerned and all such measures of 
adequately safeguarded disarmament as are 
now feasible. The resolution also instructed 
the Sub-Committee to take into account other 
disarmament plans, which included the Nehru 
plan for suspension of experimental nuclear 
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explosions and an armament truce, the Faure 
plan for exchange and publication of military 
budgets, and the Eden plan for “pilot” projects 
in problems of inspection and control. 

The game of disarmament talks was played 
in its final phases at the Disarmament Sub- 
Committee Meetings in London from March 1% 
to May 4, 1956, at the meetings of the Dis- 
armament Commission itself in New York in 
July, 1956 and in a series of correspondence 
among the heads of Governments of the 
U.S.S.R., the U.S.A., the U.K. and France. 
On August 7, 1956, President Hisenhower 
appealed to Mr. Bulganin to honour the arms 
pact at the summit talks of July, 1955 and 
rejected, like other Western Powers, the Russian 
scheme of unilateral and unsupervised reduc- 
tion of armed forces and armaments. Bulganin 
in his letter, dated September 11, 1956, only 
proposed negotiation between the powers con- 
cerned for reduction of armaments and ban on 
atomic weapons. A few weeks later Mr. Bul- 
ganin in his letter, dated October 19, 1956, 
repeated his proposal for ban on tests of 
atomie and hydrogen weapons. Answering 
immediately Mr. Eisenhower in his letter, 
dated October 21, 1956, expressed his annoyance 
at Mr. Bulganin’s remarks, amounting to inter- 
ference in U.S. domestic affairs, proposed to 
“evaluate all proposals from any source which 
seem to have merit” and only hoped that “dircet 
communication between us may serve the cause 
of peace.”’* 

REStLr oF DISARMAMENT TALKS 
THROUGH THE U.N. 

When thé disarmament debate opened ir 
1946, there were four major areas of disagree- 
ment: first, ownership of atomic cnergy; 
second, inspection and control to ensure uses of 
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* Russia in her latest moye on November 17, 1956, 
called for a “summit disarmament conference of the 
U.S.S.R., the U.S.A., the U.K., France and India 
to be followed by a broader conference in which the 
heads of the NATO and the Warsaw Treaty Govern- 
ments as well as those of China, India, Yugoslavia, 
Burma and Indonesia who are not members of the 
NATO, the Bagdad Pact cr the Warsaw Pact could 
participate. Russia now proposed a necn-aggression 
pact between the North Atlantic Treaty Powers and 
the Communist Warsaw Powers and a limited actrpt- 
ance of President Eisenhower’s open skies plan in that 
she was now agreeable to aerial photography up to 500 
miles on either side of the East-West border in 
Europe. Otherwise, there seems to have been no vital 
change in the attitude of the powers concerned on the 
issue of disarmament. 
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atomic energy exclusively for peaceful purposes; 
third, timing or phasing of the different pro- 
cesses of disarmament; and , fourth, enforce- 
meat in case of violation of the disarmament 
agreement. At, the outset the U.S.A. appeared 
to 9e Magnanimous beyond measure because of 
he readiness to give up her monopoly over 
atomic secrets for their peaceful uses if only 
suitable control, inspection and enforcement 
cou.d be ensured. But the U.S. reputation 
consinued to diminish when news began 
to >our in by 1949 that Russians “were 
raymg mountains and irrigating deserts 
with atomic energy.”® The reputation was only 
partially regained when on December 8, 1953, 
President Bisenhower in his speech before the 
General Assembly called for an Atomic Energy 
Au-nority under the U.N. (1) to pool the 
knew-how of world scientists for applying 
atccnie energy to industrial, agricultural, medi- 
cal and other peaceful endeavours, (2) to pro- 
vice aburdant electrical energy to the power- 
starved areas of the world and (3) to control 
and store atomic materials. But soon after 
Russia also offered the world the knowledge it 
hac gained from its atomic power station 
operating there since June, 1954. Thus the 
quession of ownership in the atomic debate Jost 
its significance by 1949, with subsequent loss 
of 2.8. reputation of magnanimity also by 
1954 ; 
Aegardig timing, the U.S.5.R. position at 
the beginning was that prohibition of atomic 
Wwegpons must precede that of any arrangements 
for zogtrol, inspection and enforcement, wii! 
the Western Powers insisted that arrangements 
for control, inspection and enforcement must 
lave precedence over any prohibition here. By 
1948 the U.S.S.R. made a concession that 
the «avo processes might possibly be simul- 
tanenis, and by 1954, when she was atomically 
as pxverful as, if not more powerful than, the 
Western Powers, she accepted Western ideas 
on tL2 subject almost in toto. The importance 
of timing in the disarmament processes was 
thus “ost with growing Russian prestige, when 
in spite of her possession—indeed, earlier pos- 
sessicn,—of even hydrogen bombs, she could 
demurstrate to the world that she would never 
be tie first to use atomic weapons—the first 
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is, of course, the new eve of the U.S.A. throw- 
ine the whole humanity into a most deadly 
hell since August, 1945—-and by September 30, 
1954, she also agreed to all that the Western 
Powers had insisted in this respect. 

The problem of enforcement also appeared - 
in a new garb with the destruction of the 
atomic monopoly and the subsequent speed in 
the atomic race. Since 1949, at any rate since 
1954, peoples of the world lost all distinction 
between peace and terror and _ surrendered 


themselves to living more in terror than in 
peace. This they did in the Churchillian 


helief that 

‘When the advance of destructive weapons enables 
everyone to kill everybody else, nobody will want to 
kill any one at all’”° 


and that 

“Tg may well be that we shall by a process of sub- 
lime irony have reached a stage in this storm where 
safety will be the sturdy child of terror and survival 
the twin brother of annihilation.”™ 


But no one can forget the distinction 
between peace and terror, though it is not 
certainy as clear as that between peace and 
war, There is, moreover, the warning from 
Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, according to whom: 

“When a certain point of desperation is reached 
there is no question of deterrence through self-interest. 
Mad courage takes the place of calculation and history 
has recorded many instances of this” 

The question of inspection still demands 
an answer, as before, fot removing any kind 
of imsecurity; and must be considered along 
With the question of enforcement, if we want 
peace without unbridled terror; if, that is to - 
say, We want that men like Eisenhower and 
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10. House of Commons Debate, November 3, 
1953, Parliamentary Debates, Vol. 520, Col. 30. Also, 
India Quarterly, Vol. X, Ne. 1, January-March, 1954, 
p. 30. 

11. Churchill’s declaration on March 1, 1955. 
According to Mr. Lloyd (U.K.), “When it is every~ 
where understood that recourse to war is going 
mean the complete destruction of both sides, may that 
not be the supreme deterrent to war which has 
hitherto been lacking?” (U. N. Review, Vol. 1, No. 5, 
November, 1954, p. 8). On February 8, 1955, the 
Premiers of the British ‘Commonwealth except India 
and Ceylon also declared: “They agreed that the 
Overwhelming superiority of the Western powers in 
nuclear weapons offers at the present time the most 
effective and practical assurance that world peace will 
not ‘be disturbed by any deliberate act of aggression.” 

12. “Stop These Atomic Tests,” III. Published jn 
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Bulganin armed with atomic weapons should 
not behave as the worst terrorists in the whole 
of human history. 

At the end of the London talks on dis- 
dtmament, Mr. Harold Stassen could declare 
‘on May &, 1956, that the differences between 
the Soviet Union and the West had been 
narrowed “from nine miles to five miles,” but 
that the remaining five miles would be “very 
difficult to travel.” The difference, Mr. Stassen 
admitted, was further reduced by a “small 
step” through Russian agreement, announced 
on July 12, 1956, to the revised higher ceilings 
for national armed forces suggested by the 
Western Powers, 2.¢., 2.5 million men for the 
U.S.A., the U.S.S.R. and Ching and 750,000 
for the U.K. and France. 


DiIsARMAMENT THROUGH THH WorLD 
STATH 
The distance between the Eastern and 
Western attitudes seems now so small, yet so 
big, because we have somehow resigned our- 
selves to the prejudice that world peace ig not 


attainable in the same way and to the same- 


extent as national peace is attained within 
each nation. Yet there need be no such blind 
resignation to fate, if we can conquer the 
present distrust among nations through a 
conscious exercise of our will to live decently 
as world citizens in a single world State, which 
is the balance of truth that remains after we 
reject age-long prejudices based on balance of 
power or balance of payments among nations. 
’ The argument for creating trust through the 
world State in the modern world is, of course, 
very simple. . Groups and individuals within 
any nation have No armaments race among 
them—indeed, they have among them, what 
may be called a disarmament race—because, 
first, the struggle for power among them is 
subordinate to the struggle for peace, pros- 
perity, service and culture; and, secondly, the 
struggle for power itself, in its limited field, 
is also duly controlled through a monopoly of 
the armed forces under the State. The armed 
forces of the State are effective, because, first, 
they are monopolised by the government: of 
the State; secondly, they are neutralised in 
outlook; thirdly, they are used mostly against 
individuals behaving ‘criminally, and only 
occasionally against groups so behaving; and, 
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fourthly, they are backed by the will of the 
State. If disarmament of groups and indivi- 
duals has been possible in spite of a struggle 
for power among them, there is no reason why, 
under suitable conditions, nations cannot be 
disarmed in spite of the international struggie 
for power. The required suitable conditions 
are: first, the international struggle for power 
must be deemed subordinate to the inter- 
national struggle for peace, prosperity, service 
and culture; and, secondly, the struggle for 
power itself in the international sphere, as in 
the national sphere, should be controlled by 
the armed forces of the world State. In practi- 
cal terms, the first condition requires that our 
national loyalties should be considered subor- 
dinate to our primary loyalty to the’ whole 
human race, and that the Genera! Assembly, 
the Security Council, the International Court 
of Justice and the Secretariat of the U.N. 
should have powers similar to those possessed 
by the legislature, the ministry, the cour, and 
the civil services in any State; and the second 
condition requires that there should be a U.N, 
Army operating under Articles like 43, 46 and 
47 of the U.N. Charter. More briefly, the 
sovereign equality of all members of the 
U.N. should be realised through the superior 
sovereignty of the whole world. 

But for international distrust the Western 
Powers would not haive supposed, ag they have 
actually done, that problems like German 
Unification or European security, should be 
given priority to the world’s No. 1 problem— 
the problem of atomic disarmament,?+ But for 
international, distrust, also, the U.S.S.R. 
would not have rejected President Eisenhower’s 
“Open Skies” plan, and Mr. Khruschev also 
would not have described it as “letting strang- 
ers into our bed-rooms,”’ though Mr. Bulganin 
in his letter to President Misenhower, dated 
September 19, 1955 had said, “In principle, 
we have no objection to this proposal” and 
that “at a definite stage” such an exchange 
would be necessary.25 | 


13. The U. N. Charter, Art. 2(1). 

14, Disclosure by France on May 4, 1956, of the 
Anglo-French plan to link German re-unification and 
European security with the first stage of any disarma- 
ment program, ; 

_ 15. President Eisenhower's Open Skies Plan, 
printed and distributed by the United States Informa- 
tion Service, Delhi. eee, | 
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Our Porrrican MyYopta 

But when will this “definite stage” ar- 
rive It seems it arrived long ago; only due to 
our 2olitical myopia) we are unable to see the 
emelging contours of the world State which 
must be associated with this stage. 

Let us re-read what Mr. H. G. Wells 
wrote in 1920: 


‘“Intil the Roman Republic extended -itself to all 


Ita y, there had been no free community larger than 
a citr state; all great communities were communities 
of oLedience under a monarch. The great united 
Repuslic of the United States would have been im- 
possikle before the press and the railway. The tele- 
grazh and telephone, the aeroplane, the continual pro- 
gress >f land and sea transit are now insisting upon 4 
still lurger political organization. . . Our true State, 
this Etate that is already -beginning, this State to 
whi h every man owes his utmost political effort must 
be now this nascent Federal World State to which 
hun:at. necessities point. Our true God now is the God 
of cll men. Nationalism as a God must follow the 
trib.l gods to limbo. Our true nationality is man- 
ling? 

Lertrand Russell also similarly declared 
in 1932 that the survival of our scientific 
civilization “will demand, as a minimum 
condi ion, the establishment of a world State 
and the subsequent institution of a world- 
wida system of education designed to produce 
loyelty to the world State.’*" Since 1948 Prof. 
H. J. Morgenthau also has been insisting 
tha- 

“Ia no period of modern history was civilization 
more n need of permanent peace and hence, of a 
worli State,” 


and that 


“Pcace-preserving and community-buifding processes 
of ciglomacy must be directed towards the achieve- 
men; of the ideal of the World State”18 


There will, of course, be many doubters. 
Even so eminent a thinker as Prof. H. J. 
Lasxi observed in his Grammar of Politics, 
first 2zublished in 1925: 

“V7e cannot, at least in any practicable future, 
visuglise the Prime Minister of a World State un- 
fold.ng his policy to a popularly elected parliament 
at Geneva.’ 





“6. The Outlines of History, p. 601. 
.7. Education and the Social Order, p. 
.8. Politics Among Nations, 
1954, po. 481, 485, 534. 
-9. Grammar of Politics, Fourth Edition, Seventh 
Impression, February, 1938, p. 238. . 
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This is also the background of his wun- 
fortunate conclusion regarding disarmament: 

“Ideally, the solution of the disarmament ques- 
tion is @ position where no State possesses more 
armed forces than are necessary for the problems of 
internal police; as a matter of practice, that solution 
is utopian at the present time.” 

This conclusion in the name of “the 
present time” is certainly out of date in this 
atomic age, if not earlier. 

Atomic weapons are a threat not only to 
international peace, but to all kinds of peace, 
indeed, to the lives of all persons on this 
globe irrespective of their class, national or 
other considerations. If National Governments 
do not’ act urgently here, individuals, espe- 
cially men of culture in all parts of the world, 
should now come out of their national shells 
and declare that their ultimate loyalties are 
not to their national states, but to the human 
race ag a whole. This will greatly help the 
development of the present trends towards pro- 
tection of the fundamental human rights 
against the horrors of atomic war by esta- 
blishing a World State which will have suffi- 
cient, power to suppress in advance even 
eminent statesmen thinking in terms of brutal 
and inhuman destruction with atomic weapons. 

Those who take the initiative in founding 
the World State will be respected by genera 
tions to come as the greatest benefactors of 
mankind, if not for anything else at least for 
rescuing “civilization from the scourge of an 
Atomic World War IIl.’"! Some 23800 yéars 
ago Aristotle declared that “he who first 
founded the State was the greatest of bene- 
factors.”*2 This he said with reference to the 
City States of those days. But the days of 
City States are gone. In these days of wide 
and rapid communication, who is there to stick 
to the Aristotelian idea that “A State cannot 
be made out of ten citizens and one which is 
made out of ten times ten thousand is no 
longer a State.’22 Our scientific discoveries, 
especially in the sphere of communications, 
industries and destructive weapons, have led 


us to outgrow all theories and institutions 
even of nation-States which attempted to 


20. iiid, p. 591. 
21. Goal: Disarmament: a speech by Harold 
Stassen at a luncheon of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors in Washington on April 21, 1955. 
22. Polities, I, 2. 15. 
23. HEthies, IX. X. 3, 
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claim exclusive loyalties of citizens every- 
where during the last two centuries or more. 
Mill’s theory that “boundaries of governments 
should coincide in the main with those of 
nationalities,’** is today as outmoded as was 
Aristotie’s idea, withm a few years of his 
death, that the boundaries of governments 
should coincide with the boundaries of cities. 
The Aristotles and Mills of the 20th century 
have to declare that the boundary of the 
government should now coincide with the 
boundary of the .whole world. The new ideal 
is ‘one world, one humanity and one State.’ 
Aristotle believed man naturally grew into 
his City State wa the family and the ‘village. 
The City State in its turn now is naturally 
growing into the World State, via the naition- 
state, the League of Nations and the United 
Nations. The Marxian idea that the State will 
one day wither away is true only in the sense 
that the ‘nation-State’, not only for economic 
reasons, as the Marxists think, but more so, 
for reasons of scientific discoveries of the 19th 
and 20th centuries, will naturally, perhaps 
immediately, be replaced by the World State. 


A Hisroric Mission 

Will this historic mission capture the 
imagination of statesmen like Nehru, LHisen- 
hower, Bulganin, Eden, Mao Tse-tung and 
Mollet who lead the ° governments of their 
nations? Jf not, the paradise lost m August, 
1945, when the first atomic weapons were 
burst, will not be regained in this generation. 
As Sir Winston Churchill once said, it had not 
been easy to discover atomic weapons, but it 
might be “even more difficult to abolish 
them,”25 


Fortunately, there is a “growing world public 
opinion that it is cowardly to be occupied in pro- 
ducing instruments for mass killmg by pressing a 
button without even the compensation of personal 
sacrifice and risk which went with conventional 
weapons,” 


Unfortunately, even men like Mr. Raja- 
gopalachari are so unrealistic as not yet to 
believe in the ideal of the World State. He 


24. Considerations on Representative Govern- 
ment, Ch. 16. 

28. His speech on March 23, 1954. 

26. Rajagopalachari: “Stop These Atomic Tests 
(V)”. Published in the Amrita Bazar Patrika in a series 
in April, 1955. 
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realises that negotiation over atomic disarma- 
ment, has become equivalent to “a process of 
quiet secret competition.”** Yet he refuses to 
recognise that “war cannot be regulated like 
a football game. It cannot be humanised. It 
must be abolished.”28 He, along with many 
others, seems to hold the unrealistic belie! 
that war is a lesser evil than atomic weapons. 
He, therefore, urges that, we should be first 
against atomic weapons, and then against war, 
and appeals to the U.S.A. to “unilaterally 
throw all the atom bombs in the deep Antarctic 
and begin a new world, free from fear.”° But 
this is to forget almost a political axiom of these 
days that under conditions of existing scicntiiic 
knowledge any large-scale war and atomic 
weapons are inseparably connected. 

Even the All-India Congress Coimmittec cf 
the Indian National Congress in its famous 
Quit India resolution of August 8, 1942, drafted 
by Mahatma Gandhi himself declarcd; 

/“ | the committee is of opinion that the future 
eace, security and ordered progress of the world 
demand a world federation of free nations, and on no 
‘other basis can the problems of the modern world be 
solved. Such a world federation would ensure the 
freedom of its constituent nations, the prevention of 
aggression and exploitation by one nation over 
another, the protection of natiqgnal minorities, the 
advancement of all backward areas, and peoples, and 
the pooling of the world’s resources for the common 
good of all. On the establishment of such a world 
federation, disarmament would be practicable in all 
countries; national armies, navies and air-forces would 
no longer be necessary and a world federation defence 
force would keep the world peace and prevant aggres- 
sion. An indgpendent India would gladly join such a 
world federation and co-operate on an equal basis 
with other countries in the solution of international 
problems. ’’80 

RoLp or THE U.N. SEcRETARY-GENERAL 

Before the Dumbarton Oaks talks from 
August through October, 1944, the Government 
of the U.S.A. seriously considered a plan of 
having for the new world organisation a 








27. The New York Tvmes, December 26, 1954. 
Also published in the Amrita Bazar Patrika (Calcutta) 
December, 1954. 

28. Rajagopalachari: “Stop These Atomic Te+ts 
(TiD)”. 

299. The New York Times, December 26, 1954. 

30. Congress Responsibility for the Disturbances, 
1942-3, published by the Manager of Publications, 
Delbi, p. 54. 
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“President” who would deal with political and 
executive matters of concern to the world orga- 
nisation, and a Secretary-General, who would 
marage the internal administration of the 
Secretariat.5+ It may be that if his life had not 
been suddenly cut short on April 12, 1945, Mr. 
Rocsevelt would gladly accept the honour of 
beixg the first President of the World State. 
Mr John Gunther reports that Mr. Roosevelt 
had some such ambition? Actually, however, 
just. before the Dumbarton Oaks talks the U.S. 
State Department decided in favour of a single 
permanent officer combining the external poll- 
tical prerogative of the President with the 
administrative responsibility of the Secretary- 
General. Is it too much to expect that the 
Secretary-General of the U.N. will behave in 
near future like a Prime Minister or President 
of the World State with a definite policy of his 
own in so terrible a matter for the whole human 
race aS the atomic armaments race? 
The present Secretary-General of the U.N., 

Mr. Hammarskjold, appears to have the 
grcatest caution, if not hesitation, to take any 
action in the matter. According to him: 

“Whoever wants to grip the world and shape it 
wil fail, because the world is a spiritual thing that 
carnot be shaped.”83 “No State, no group of States, 
no world organization can grip the world and shape 
it sither by foree or any formula of words in a 
tcherter or a treaty. There are no absolute answers to 
the agonies and searchings of our time. But all men 
and women of good will can influence the course of 
history in the direction of the ideals expressed in the 
churter.”34 


Mr. Hammarskjold believes that 


The activities of the U.N. Secretariat, especially 
of the Secretary-General, are “never in any way in 
competition with the activities of governments. The 
Setretariat is not a kind of super-diplomacy or super- 
foreign office. It is not even a co-ordinating organ of 
that kind. It is in a very qualified sense a service 
orzanisation here too: it supplements, but never com- 
petes with, the activities of governments. It follows 
tkat the Secretariat or the Secretary-General, never tries 
ard never should try to tell any country, any govern~ 
ment, what it should do.” 


31. Schwebel: The Secretary-General the 
United Nations, 1952, p. 17. 

32. Roosevelt in Retrospect, 1950, p. 81. 

33. United Nations Bulletin, Vol. XV, No. 7, 
Qctober 1, 1958, p. 277. 

34, Ibid, p. 279. 
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“Personally,” says Mr. Hammarskjold, “I am 
firmly against any kind of attempt at policy-making 
through statements from the Secretary-General. And, 
finally, the Secretariat should not, unsolicited, mix 
into inter-State affairs in the sense of volunteering as 
a mediating body or something of that kind. If it is 
called upon, that is another matter. But that is not 
its natural function on the basis of the terms of 
reference laid down in the Charter.” 

“Its function,” he continues, “is to find and to keep 
alive and to broaden whatever may be the common 
denominator in the foreign policies of the nations. To 
find this common denominator is not too difficult, 
because there is no doubt ahout the unanimity as to 
general aims, to the extent that they fall within the 
sphere of interest of the United Nations. As to keep- 
ing it alive, very much can be done in that respect, 
and very much is done in direct contacts and im 
public relations as well. As to broadening it, there 
we come to what is really a crucial point—that is, to 
work not as a mediater but in such a way that you 
daily and constantly increase the understanding of the 
other point of view; increase the understanding of the 
extent to which the common denominator, the com-~ 
mon element, is to be found in the policy of the 
other side.” 

In “terms of practical action,” 
means, Mr. Hammarskjold adds: 

“The Secretariat has to analyse the positions and 
problems; when asked to do so, it has to’ give the 
results of its analysis in terms of advice; and has 
itself to use the opportupities which constantly arise 
to smooth out those unnecessary differences and mis- 
understandings which are bound to develop in any big 
world system.” 

Ii may be a bit difficult to «understand the 
finer aspects of Mr. Hammarskjold’s descrip- 
tion of the role of the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations as a great world figure, indeed, 
a world leader. Mr. Hammarskjold says he 
does not try nor should try to tell any country 
or government, what it should do. Yet he also 
says he constantly uses opportunities to smooth 
out unnecessary differences and misundertand- 
ings arising in any big world system. He is 
against policy-making statements, but appa- 
rently not against policy-making diplomatic 
contacts and public relations. Besides, he may 
be against policy-making statements only 
‘personally, yet ‘officially’ he may have to make 
policy through statements in view of the high 
‘international’ position he occupies. He certainly 


35. India Quarterly, Vol. XII, No. 2, April-June, 
1956, pp. 151-2. i og La 
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cannot issue orders against recalcitrants 
amongst governments, yet he can exercise in- 
fluence on them. And in the region in which 
he acts and moves influences may be more 
important than actual orders. It may be safely 
presumed that Mr. Hammarskjold very subtly 
does what he intends to do. Certainly he plays 
in the world today the most significant role 
directing world events towards peace, pros- 
perity, service and culture in the name of the 
whole human race. 
LEGAL BASIS OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAL’S 
Rous 

And he has a sure basis on the United 
Nations Charter itself in this respect. As he 
himself gays: 

“When the Secretariat is referred to as a main 
organ’6 of the United Nations, it is, perhaps, not 
primarily because of its important executive func- 
tions, but because of its political responsibilities— 
responstbilities which are rather meagerly expressed in 
the Charter,”’37 

Under Article 100 of the United Nations 
Charter, he is required to maintain “an exclu- 
sively international character’? without seeking 
or receiving any “instructions from any govern- 
ment or from any other authority external to 
the Organization.” Selection of proper personnel 
under Article 101 may be a source of political 
influence of the Secretary-General; and, by 
assigning “appropriate staffs’> to the different 
organs of the Organization, he can prevent the 
rise of rival Secretaries-General. The supreme 
administrative position®® of the Secretary- 
General of itself carries a modest political 
potency. Ags Mr. Schwebel observes: 

“The normal work of the Secretariat under the 
secretary-General’s ultimate direction . . . in prepar- 
ing the documentation, the draft reports, the sum- 
maries, and the working papers, which constitute much 
of the frame of reference within which the delegations 
take decisions, inevitably exercises an indirect influence 
upon those decisions. 40 

The fact that under Article 97 of the United 
Nations Charter, “The Secretary-Genera] shall 
be appointed by the Genera] Assembly upon the 
recommendation of the Security Council,” sug- 
. U.N. Charter, Article 7. 

India Quarterly, Vol. XII, No. 2, April-June 
1956, p. 151. 
38. U.N. Charter, Art. 101(2). 
Ibid, Art. 97. 
The 
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gests that he should be an “international states- 
man’! with policies of his own, and remain in 
office only so long as he enjoys the confidence 
of the Genera] Assembly, and must have, at 
least, at the time of his appointment, also the 
confidence of the Security Council. It should 
also be noted in this connexion that the term of 
the Secretary-General is not fixed in the 
Charter, but is left to the discretion of the 
General Assembly and the Security Council. 
While appointed as a “rapporteur” under 
the clause “other functions” in Article 98 of the 
United Nations Charter, or, more specifically, 
under Rule 23 of the Provisional Rules of 
Procedure of the Security Council, he could 
evidently suggest political solution of any pro- 
blem of world importance. His annual Report 
under Article 98 of the United Nations Charter 
could set the tone of discussions in the General 
Assembly and, also, perhaps, in the Security 
Council. Under Rule 12 of the General 
Assembly’s Rules of Procedure, among the 
items of the Genera] Assembly’s provisional 
agenda shall be all items which the Setcretary- 
General deems it necessary to put before that 
body. By exercising his diplomatic powers, the 
Secretary-General can also convoke special 
Sessions of the General Assembly under Article 
20 of the United Nations Charter. Under 
Rules 63 and 101 of the General Assembly’s 
Rules of Procedure and under Rule 22 of the 
Security Council’s provisional Rules of Proce- 
dure, the Secretary-General or a member of the 
Secretariat designated by him as his representa- 
tive may make, at his own initiative, either oral 
or ‘written statements to the General Assembly 
and the Security Council and their committzes 
and sub-committees including the Military Staff 
Committee concerning any question under their 
consideration.“ The Secretary-General has 
analogous functions in relation to the Econoinic 
and Social Council and the ‘Trusteeship 
Council.4% ! 
ARTICLE 99 oF THH U.N. CHARTER 
But the most widespread diplomatic snd 
political activity of the Secretary-General has 
41. Ibid,p. 0 0ssi—(i‘“‘—s™*~™~:C~S 
42. Kelsen: Law of the Umted Nations, First 
Edition, 1950, p. 304. Also, Schwebel: The Secretary- 
General of the Uniidd Nations, p. 86. 
43. Rule 30 of the Rules of Procedure of the 


Economic and Social Council and Rules 26 and 53 of 
the Rules of Procedure of the Trusteeship Council. 
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grown and may further grow out of Article 99 
of tte United Nations Charter which states: 

“The Secretary-General may bring to the atten- 
tion of the Security Council any matter which in his 
op-nign may threaten the maintenance of international 
pec?te and security.” 

This Article gives him a prerogative to 
place any matter on the provisional agenda of 
the Security Council, and the President of the 
Serucity Council shall call a meeting of the 
Ccancil if the Secretary-General acts under 
th; article.** 

This Article has been “the prime and un- 
mistukable affirmation of the political character 
of tae Secretary-General.’* It gives him the 
character of a “vital link” between the Secunty 
Ccancil and the other organs of the Organiza- 
ticn, because he is here authorised to report any 
deve.opments, even if they be in economic and 
sozie] fields, if only they could have serious 
political implications remediable only by poli- 
tical action. It gives him, by implication, “the 
ri¢u{ to make such enquiries and investigations 
as ae may think necessary in order to determine 
wLether or not to invoke his powers.” It also 
priv des “a, specific legal justification for that 
exvensive, informal, behind-the-scenes politica] 
acivity of the Seer etary-General for which the 

es: or.tial character of his office, and the prece- 
de:t of the League, provide a more general 


basis.”46 Tt “could be called into play as the 
authorising clause of declarations, proposals, 
anz: draft resolutions which the Secretary- 


Geral may wish to offer in connection with 
the Security Council’s work.” It also “supplies 
th= 3ecretary-General With a Security Council 
sp-rgboard for a dramatic appeal to world 
puzte opinion.” 

“The Secretary-General of ‘the United Nations 
cal mz upon the Security Council, in the full blaze of 
wo7'd publicity, to meet what he, as the servant of all 
the rations, sees as a threat to the peace, has 
qui.ities of high drama which could considerably in- 
fluence international feeling in the direction the 
Sece-ary-General considers desirable. Were such an 
appecl well chosen, well timed, and  color- 
fulzr staged, Article 99 might after all prove itself as 


4+. Rule 3 of the Provisional Rules of Procedure 
of ths Security Council. 

45. Schwebel: The 
Un'ei Nations, pp. 24-26. 

46. Maclaurin: The United Nations and Power 
Po.zizs, p. 421. 
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& weapon to which even the colossi of the cold war 
would find it advantageous to adjust their policies,’47 
CoNCLUSION 

Evidently, if the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations remembers that he is not merely 
an “employee of the governments,” but also a 
“servant of all the peoples behind those 
governments,”46 that more than anyone else he 
stands for the United Nations as a whole,** he 
could do a lot. Mr. Maclaurin suggests that 

The Secretary-General “might one day consider 
that the disregard for the Charter and the sole consi- 
deration of cold war objectives in the dealings of the 
Big Two on the armaments question is threatening 
world peace and security. He could then force that 
very aspect of the matter on the Council, thus laying 
a weapon in the hands of critical and anxious small 
powers and rousing enormous interest around the 
globe not only in the technical question of arms 
reduction but in the specific ‘behaviour of the big 
power delegates in dealing with it.’48 

Perhaps now is the appropriate time for 
Mr. Hammarskjold to be enthusiastic about 
his peace-making mission and to act under 
Article 99 of the United Nations Charter sug- 
gesting the inter-connexion between the World 
State on the one hand, and the problem of dis- 
armament and even other political problems like 
the Suez Canal, Germany, Korea, Formosa, 
Indo-China, Kashmir, Israel and Algeria, on the 
other. The suggestion will lead us towards the 
conquest of the summit of the psychological 
Everest of narrow nationalism, and may well be 
remembered for centuries to come as the new 
Sermon on the Mount, bringing us all nearer 
to the United Kingdom of God ‘of Earth, the 
World State, against which no one can or 
should declare any war, an Ayodhya Rastra or 
Rama Rajya. The ground seems to have been 
well prepared by the almost universal accept- 
ance of the ideals of peaceful co-existence or 
the Indian Panch Shila. The World Movement 
for World Federation hag also been gaining 
strength day by day in recent times. 

The first Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, Mr. Lis, raised the question of dis- 
armament in the General Assembly in 1950 
through his- twenty-year program for achieving 
peace through the United Nations. He had dis- 


4. Schwebel: The Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, p. 19. 
48. The Umited Nations @nd Power Politics, 
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cussed his program in the spring of 1950 with 
the Heads of Government and the Foreign 
Ministers of the U.S.A., the U.K., France 
and the U.S.8.R. But then there was mount- 
ing tension among the Great Powers themselves, 
and Mr. Lie’s: action was roundly criticised on 
grounds of partiality and his involvement in 
the United Nations’ illegal war*® in Korea. 
Apparently, he underestimated the bearing of 
the Soviet walk-out from the Security Council 
in January, 1950, on the issue of Chinese re- 
presentation in the United Nations, and in the 
Russian eyes did not act at all “in the cause of 
peace.”®° Mr. Lie appears to have mistaken 
some dogs for wolves in Korea, and misusing 
his powers under Article 99, unnecessarily and 
unwisely cried out on June 25, 1950 “Wolves, 
Wolves.” If, instead, he used all his diplomatic 
and political powers to persuade his Western 
friends to recognise the new Communist Govern- 
ment in China, Russia would have certainly 
renounced her policy of Security Council boy- 
cott, and the so-called dogs might not have 
even barked, not to speak of biting.. Actually, 
Mr. Lie’s action led almost to a Third World 
War, localised and brought to a halt in July, 


49. My paper on Revision of the U. N. Charter, 
Indian Journal of Political Science, Vol. XV, No. 4, 
October-December, 1954. 

50. Mr. Lie tries to justify his acts in his book, 
In the Cause of Peace, published in April, 1954. 
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1953 through the efforts of statesmen like 
Prime Minister Nehru and Mr. Menon. In the 
course of the war, the U.S.A. was accused o: 
cleverly occupying Formosa under cover of u 
so-called Security Council Resolution for the 
sake of the Nationalist China and her on | 
political and military interests in the Far Mast. 
As the war went on the Uniting for Peace 
Resolution of November, 1950, short-circuited 
the Security Council and its Military Stati 
Committee and made the Secretary-Genera: 
virtually the Commander-in-Chief of the Armeu 
Forces of the General Assembly. 

But that Great Power tension has now 
subsided. If now at this great juncture in 
history when under Article 109 of the United 
Nations Charter and a General Assembly’ res»- 
lution of November 21, 1955, a Committee o! 
all the Members of the United Nations are aise 
searching for an appropriate time for the revi- 
sion of the Charter itself, Mr. Hammarskjold 
raises his fingers towards the road to the World 
State, he may be instrumental in saving the 
whole human eivilization,—not simply its 
Eastern or Western segment, or its Capitalist or 
Communist part or its any other sub-division, 
—from joining Prof. Toynbee’s list of earlier 
civilizations smashed on the rocks of history. 
All other solutions suggested so far for the 
gigantic issues we confront are like quacks’ pills 
for curing almost an earthquake. 
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Can ‘on (DOLLAR SHORTAGE) ¥ &2) 
Kis?” By K. VENKATARAMAN, m.a. ° 


Ir is important before we begin to talk about 
Dollar Shortage, to, really understand what we 
are talking about, This essential . preliminary 
may be best done nor by indulging in some deft 
definitional dialectics but by keeping in mind 
the pre-eminent position ‘of the fU.S.)in the 
international economy which some wag, hds nicely 
driven home by coining the term{ “the Almighty 
Dollar.” The U.S. occupies a peerless posi- 
lion in’ the economic world in terms of size and 
solvency. In the post-war world, countries had 
to import from her under compelling necessity 
the goods they required for post-war reconstruc; 
tion. On the other hand, their ‘own expor, earn- 
ings were handicapped for twol reasons, There 
was first the competitive posiliton of U.S. vis-a- 


vis the exporting nation with regard to a third 
country. Moreover not much could be exported 
to U.S. itself since there were not many goods 
thar the U.S. wanted to import and since her 
economy was also surrdunded by high _ tariff 
walls, 

Under these conditions, it happened that 
many nations found themselves spending (by 
way of imports) more dollars than they could 
earn (by way of exports). Consequently such 
countries found themselves to be short of  do!- 
lars, a sort of inaorrigible Micawbers vis-a-vis 
the U.S. 

But to, say tha, a nation was short of dol- 
lar without reference to its price is incomplete 
and misleading. It was at a particular exchange 


ra:e between dollar and its own currency that 
ii found itself short of dollars, Perhaps if it 
o-ered more units of its own curfency in ex- 


change for one dollar, it might get the requisite 


ar:ount of dollars.“ But a country may want to 
keep a particular exchange rate om account of 
vzrious considerations and if at that particular 
exchange rate it spends more dollars than it 
rezelves we can say that the nation is suffering 
from, the disease of Dollar Shortage. / 

It is here that we usually stop in defining 
T‘oliar Shortage, but this writer feels that we 
should go a step further, It ig not proper for a 
n:tion to bemoan its Dollar Shortage in allf'vale. 


tudinarian self-pity when it keeps an unsuitable 


exchange rate and does not wish to devalue its cur- 


” 


recy ‘for political ior prestige reasons) So we 
: 1. . * 
_stould say that a country is suffering from Dollar 


culortage only when at a certain exchange rate 
ai-eration of which is not likely to improve its 
evonomic position, it finds itself short of dojllars. 

( This shortage of dollar will usually present 
i--elf in tenms of malignant dollar deficits over a 
considerable period but it is possible to envisage 
sitcations when a country may perhaps find a 
of balance in its international accounts but 
vast unemployment at home. In such 


sure 


wit 


cases to diagnose the disease only on the appear- 


“the imports of U.S. 


ance of a sizeable dollar deficit will be inade- 
cuate and delayed. This is, however, a special 
ease and it will also be difficult to pinpoint the 
exact amount of guilt to be laid on dollar. 


\ Thus the Dollar Shortage is a phenomenon 
cf vital import to the international economy and 
-. is especially apt to be aggravated “from a 
sullen ache to a raging fever” when there Is 4 
business depression in U.S. In such an event 
will fluctuate and hence the 
expor's and export earnings of other countries 
also. 2 
But to point out what Dollar Shortage is, 
is one thing, to explain the why of it is another. 
-f the explanation of Dollar Shortage will be 
xxyore important and interesting it is also bound 
to be more difficult. Before that, however, we 
nave to answer one relevant question that may 
ve asked. There was a period when the U.K. 
nuch like the U.S. today, occupied the front 
‘ank in the international ecdnomy. Why was 
hen no Sterling Shortage comparable to the 
Jollar Shortage of today? 

The answer to this question is easy, but it is 








belweer 


that conditions 
the two periods are different and that certain 
structural changes have occurred in the pattern 


of international trade. 
There is first the fact that Dollar Shortage 


also important. It is 


had its beginnings in a war-devastated world. 
In contrast the heyday of sterling was compara- 
tively of peace#) and also one in whtch multi- 
lateral trade and free convertibility of currencies 
prevailed so that if a nation spent international 
currency it’ cowld also earn <t. Great Britain 
herself followed a policy of free trade as it was 
to cher interest and capital from her flowed in a 
fertilising stream altering the pattern -of compa- 
rative advantage. It was also_a period of gene- 
ral and all-round expansion. Moreover there 
was not so glaring a gap between the product- 
ivities of U.K. and other countries as there is 
between .U.S. and other countries today. 

It is in this last point that we enter a 
territory of dispute. Learned controversy has 
developed round the question as to whether 
Dollar Shortage is the offspring of difference in 
productivity as between U.S. and other countries, 
The question as to ‘what really is the cause of 
Dollar Shortage is a very important one, because 
the cure obviously depends on this diagnosis. 


(As regards the theory of Dollar Shortag 
and “its“thera therapy _shere are two schools of view. 


The first” view holds that” Dollar“ Shortage is 
Geicitiniintitaiaipp ines 
nothing foreign to the classical theory of com- 
parative advantage while the second view holds 
that it is some thing peculiar and | arises out of 


vast difference jn productivity. ‘The wrilers 
belonging to ithe former school stick to the 
general proposition that one country cannot 


continue to undersell another and export always 
mote than it imports and that there will be a 
particular exchange” rate at which the deficit 
country will be able to wipe off its deficit in its 


balance of international accounts Therefore 

their prescription is, in the words of Prof. 

Kindleberger, “Stop! inflation and adjust the 
7 33 

exciange rate.” In other words, they are 


strict believers in doing one thing at a time and 
would theretore at any time of sizeable deficits 
first put their internal economy in order and 
then see what deficit remains and wipe it out by 
appropriate devaluation. 

It is with this supposedly devastating answer - 
that advocates of the productivity approach are 
silenced. However, \there are many chinks- in the 


mh, 


+ 
* 


‘countries 


#x 


DOLLAR SHORTAGE 


slassical armour. For one thing, the arguipent 
assumes that generally devaluation wil have 
salutary effects. But there are possible situa- 
tions In wh'ch a country may devalue and get 
deceived. Moreover it is possble that a country 
may recurrently impor; more than it exports if 
its deficit is financed by it vis-a-vis by 
non-repayable “loans”. 

(nerefore it is possible thar great and 
graving differences in product:vity be‘wecn two 
may result in recurrent baiance of 
payment defic’ts.) Indeed more and more 
writers are coming/round to the view that Dollar 

oriage is something pecul'ar and cannot be 
Strai:-jacketed into the pure theory of comipara- 
tive advantage, e.g. Professor Robertson has 
argued thay when one of the partners in inter- 
nalional trade is a country of towering sirength 
“the law of comparative advantage for lj its 
inexorable truth needs a string of footnotes.” 
And Mr. Harrod who once called dollar 
famine almost a hoax has come recently to 
acknowledge ifs existencé? 

It is incorrect td deny the ex’stence of 


Dollar Shortage altogether, as purists would 
like us to do. I's existence is a fact and no 
simple explanation of it will suffice. The 


towering economic strength of U.S. as well as 
the ravages of war have much to do with it. At 
the same time the classical explanation of infla- 
tion and inappropriate exchange rate has also a 
large amount of truth in it for countries often 
do tend to overspend and to! live beyond their 
means. 

{CA more elaborate discussion of the theory 
of Dollar Shortage is not necessary for us and we 
may proceed to point out certa’n m/leztones in 
its history. Ch is of interest to mote that 
Lord Keynes, usually a cassandra, had turned 
optimist and written in the last article of his 
Ife that the chances of dollar becoming scarce in 
the post-war world were not great However 
the rapd exhaustion of the AngltAyrerican 
Ican as water in a seive and the ill-conceived 
res'ioration of convertbil'ty in U.K. in 1947 
in the context of infiat‘on and unsui'able ex- 
change rate (Prtof. Haberler, a purig: called it a 
fancy exchange rate) belied Keynes’ pred‘ction. 
The course of even's leading to ‘he devalua'ion of 
1949 and the deValuation iiselt again underlined 
the exis'ence of Dollar Shortage A/The ghos: af 


DPol:ar Shortage however almost seemed to be 
7 : 
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laid low when by Septem 1954 tatks ahout 
restoration, of convert bilty of s'ef.ing Were in 
the air.Y Sterling’ Area had achieved a_ surplus 
both in its Dollar and its over-all acccunts and 
couniries like Benelux and Germany were realy 
to restore convertibility ‘5 minutes after Britain.’ 
The steriing reserves since then registered a s.:ar) 
decl'ne and Macmillan’s raising cf the Britsa 
Bank Rate to unprecedented.y high levels and 
restric ions of consivrer spending proved that 
not every:hing was well wth U.'s.’s economy 
and talks about convertibi.izy have faded like last 
year’s snows. 

Cconvert:bility of other currencies into dol-ar 
however occupies a crucial place in the whcle 
stery of Dollar Skoriage. Paradoxicaily enoug! 
conver.ib-tity-amdtie strength of a currency feed 
on each other in snowba:l fashcn. Wh.ls 
restoration of convert:bility is no doubt condi- 
tioned on the strength cf a cu:rency the strerg hh 
of the currency is iiself improved by convert bility 


which leads to greater trade. ( Converiib lity is 
therefore “a consummaticn devouly to be 
wished,” but we should remarber that large 


reserves are necessary so that convertibility 1: 
not only restored but also mainta‘ned) Sonic 
sort tof uuderwriiing the convertib‘lity mdnouevre 
by the I.M.F. and/or U.S. will be necessary 
too. The modus operandi of convertib lity also7 
presen’s serious problems, e.g., ‘whether we 
should have a floating or fixed ex-rate, whe her 
we should get rid of discrim{nating restrictions 
also at the same time, etc. ” 


Devaluation presents itself as a -standard 
recipe for balance of paymen‘s problemse esveci- 
ally when aecountry does nog want to s‘rain its 
internal “economy. But ,the difficulty about 
devaluation js that ays over-all effec’s have 
tio be considered, including whether it will im- 
prove the payments position and 2) the point 
that a country cannot go! on devaluing should 
also be kept in m’nd. Indeed a coun'ry which 


does not’ care ebcat its in‘ernalional accounts 
just because it can devalue if necessary, will be 
like a person who dces not care about fever so 


long as he has got a set_of antib’otic drvgs, _ 
. CImposing discrim: natory restrictions on 
trade will also help in m ‘Ugating Bollar Skortaze 
bur it is quite evident that it deals only w ith 
the symptexs and not with the seat) Fur- 
ther it may develop frictions also. Mlowever 
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itere are times when a country has no alternative proposal! are that U.S. is averse to monte? with 
It to resort to il. ihe price of gold and that also the benefits of 
The rejuvenation of international finance such an action will not be evenly shared. 
2:80 depends On 12 bigger end beter fund with While we may hope that f beter times will bring 
“ile fullest coilaboration on its part with the abou: a miligation of Do-lar Shoriage,Jthe exist- 


GATT. Action by LAME. to rase the dollar ce of big productivity difleren‘ials ccmb ned 
prite_of gold (shall we SAY, lonvering the gold with overspending will keep Dwilar Shoriage 


price of dollar) has also been SageeSTed sifce it alive, which couniries wil have to take for 
wiilmark up che reserves (n terms of dollar) of granicd as something lke the weather] 
the various count. 5) ut the defects of this 
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TRE MIDDLE EAST 


agp teen 
By ADINATH SEN, m.a., B.Se. (Glas.), m.z.¢. (India) 


{iI Asian countries, arose out of fear of Russian, Chinese 
Pacts—-ConsEquence or IpKoLocy (Communist), or Japanesa penetration. 
Jo live without interfering in others’ affuirs and to Ict Luvish help in fiuance and arms to West European 


others live in their own way of life, unicss offensive, countries, Turkey, Greece and Jordan to counter the 
would be ideal, but dogmatic or sectarian imposition Russian objective was given by the U.S.A. and the 
of an ideology or doctrine invites pacts and countcr- U.K. for bases in those countries. On the other hand, 


pacts, Russia made the Warsaw Pact against the NATO and, 
- previcusly suppGrting both Israel and the Arab States 
Total OAR ES barougsa had b.en helping Syiia directly and Egypt indirectly 
ic Sues SATIS Lb to couniciact the Baghdad Pact (above). 
Million Tons Tne United Nations, organised for inte:natichal 
120 > peace by negotiations, strangely enough, encouraged 
oe eae a4 am, iegiobal pects and authorized coalition, theugh with 
} the oovious objective of begetting decent trust and 







| co-cpcrative effort by mutual trade and aid. In this, 
100 1 7 the U.S.A., formerly isolatienist, now converted to 
: the iden of collective security concurred, in spite of 
George Washington’s ominous warnine against entangl 
ing alliances. President Wilson was for abandonment of » 
ail secret international undertakings. - On the other 
hand, a pact is natural for a small woak country to 
geck protection, when faced with encroachment from 
a powerful neighbour. So Kashmir could not become 
ahsolutely independent, boeause of the danger of 
pewerful neighbours swallowing it up. Neutrality in. 
volves suv pression of independent ideas fer an indivi- 
dual and indep ndent art‘on for a nation, which does 





0 1 Gg not mean that one sheuld not cxpress his own convit- 

el aaa tions when taking part in a discussion, or a nation 

1720 1940 should always ee sides in world contreversies. Bub 

{rn 1955, 14666 shi} Fo | sed mauoity ute has to be obeyed in .a democracy (even 
througn cannes £ nes a of the sorialistic pattemn) when ruled by a single party. 
t+nrough the Panasa CARB be Milva-y pacts cereale distrust, hatred and enmity. 


Thev arise out of fear susnicion, jealousy, malice or 

The North Atlantic Treaty O-ganisation (NATO, aneer frem 9 sense of frustration. They are made for 
1946), between the U.S.A. (maw net interested) and cornivanee in explo‘tation which requires maintenance 
Various We-t Eu opean counties; the B. gdad-Puct of fevcien armed feres and baces. Pacts only create 
(19:8-81), between Vritava, Pakistan, Iraq Ian and d fforences in neighbou ine countries. A hich state of 
wher; and the South-East Asia Treaty Organisation tension grows as in a cold war, which (evcept lately) 
(SEATO, 1934), bavod on Manila Tresty, betwen has riwnve heen cueeeeded te a bursteort. There is 
Britain, Australia, New Zcaiand, and other south-cast always the choice of not joining any pacts, although 


i ee ad a 
e i ~ * 
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pressure Is sometimes put against neutrality. Non- 
mil.tary pacts, to which more attention is being paid 
now and te which nations are veering fer bencfical 
purpeses, are quite a change for the beiter. 

Mr. Nehru is against all pacts and even of out- 
side mililary hclp, which are really bribes. India docs 
not want any arms as gifts (with strings attached). 
Keven kuying arms would mean diversion of funds 
frem meeting urgcnt needs. Pakistan is aceepting 
free Am-rican arms for likely use against Russian 
ageressien, or against ‘India, as disclosed to the Soviet. 
Any accumulation of arms in close proximity is a 
matter of concern for India, im any case. 

THe Mippre Esse ArsBs AnD RUSSIA 


The Arab League and the Baghdad Pact, as already 
stated, were not effective political erganisations, owing 
mainly to jealous, rough and quarrelsome natwie cf te 
parties. They were constantly at war with one iu. ther 
and were making separate treaties with outsiders and 
between themselves. Thus there was a separate ferely 
of Jordan with Britain (for funds agsinst bases), ene 
betw on Turkey and Iraq and so on. There was 
Russian backing accepted by some from local fears or 
political ambition. 


Syria was aided ky arms by the Soviet recently. This 
was alarming not, only to the West but also to Syria’s 
Arab neighbours. They were alive to the dangers of 
subversion of the Middle East and had formed the 
Baghdad Pact alliance of Turkey, Pakistan, Iraq and 
Iran and Blain. This is the background of the 
solemn warning that U.S. “would view with utmost 
eravily anv threat fo the territorial integrity or pol'- 
tical indeperdence of Turkey, Pakistan. Traq or Tran.” 
Czechosievakia. cold-chouldered by the atties in the 
war. had cought the help of Russia and Russia fore‘bly 
orennied the country. lending to the «acrifice of Masarik 
and Benes, erstwhile ‘leaders of the eountry. An. 
attempt, however, was frustrated in CGreees. East 
Goymany ond other States have been convert-d into 
saieNites, The present attempt at Humeary is anothor 
example of penctration. The constant Russian veto in 
the U.N. Council hag only been perrerting the good 
ends in view. The Russian effort to reduce -the 
Western influence, to create confusion and to mainfain 
tension in the East. co as to make it easv for penetra- 
tion, is obvious. Russia has reneatedly but unsuccess- 
fully aitemnted to enter Iraq from the adjcining Arab 
Kurdistan in-Russia. Russia oprosed the intcrnational- 
ievtion of the Canal and arranged sunplv of arms to 
Eevpt. threugh Czechoslovakia. Russia hed earlier 


.- sunphed arp s both to the Arab States and I-racl and 


- 


recent Russian aceusation against Traq is plainly a 
move to distract attention from the fact that there 
was coing to be a Soviet build-no of arms. Expressions 
of hostility by Eevpt backed by Russia, to other 
Gevernmonts, rearmament. of Fevpt and the  abrunt 
seizure of the Canal have been ominous. In a back- 
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ground of armistice violations by Isvacl and Evyot, 


the latter has disreguided, as alicudy stared, toe 
Serunty Council iesoiuuon of 19351, for pac-ace of 


Israc] ships thiough the Canal. Again, Egypt bad in 
1947, and as late as in 1954, recognised the Suez Cuncl 
as econom cally, commercially and etralegical’y of 
international importance and renewed its deletmnelen 
to uphold the convention of 188. So the law is rea it 
Egypt's action* For long, ( Rues:a believed in sub- 


Oil through tho Suez Banal, 

1 } 

Oil ag Cargo to and €P si? 
percentage Europe, Eust. India.Solty, 
of total , A Afric, 





vs 





oer a 
X% -- a Fourth of Britain's aud 


twoethirds of India's total trae 
2,600 paisgongers Yearly, 


versive Communist activities in all nari In 3 
pocr weak country, the bait of Communism equal 
distribution of Nature’s gifts in the etemal -liuecle 
belween “haves and have-nots” Is very gubebing, Lut 
evry Government has io fight anarchy, Stalin, hoy eg 


repudiated jt later. Russia agreed to abandon he 
international aspect of the question, which appre us 
now to be revived, from the above examples. So ‘he 


rich countries are fighting peverty by economi® «dys, 
The Middle Eng Arab countries are very. poor end 
unruly. There is precious ail i 

1ugeed barren 


undorerou doundee tite 





munism, which has to co-exist. Believing in ro- 
existence, Sri Nehru has opposed intervention of 
America, for whom Communism is a dreaded snetire. 
AMERICAN ATTITUDE 

America is for economic co-operation and peaecful 
discussion for a solution of international differences. 
It suppo'ts political ind-pendence (on which economic 
well-hemg depends) and territorial integrity for 
countries, and as such has been a strong supporter ef 


power] 


ny 
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* Thece perhaps Ied to the sudd-n British and 
French violence in the Canal areca. Their withd-awal 
and American apathy apparently I-ft a free field to 
Russia, This may be i the bottom of the retuim of 
America on second thoughts. 
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the U.N. America has now declar:d against the use of newly-freed people, because it may mean only_» change 
fo:ee and for refraining from introducing force nto of masters. io is uD 
the arca of recent hestilities, except thos: of the U.N. ae is to counteract such aggres 
Emergency Force. So the offer of volunte:rs even i sion. is worse than the het war. Germany 
ccnjunction with U.S.A., for the Canal zone, frum  ¢cntended’ during the war-that German submarine . 
Itussia was unacceptable as it might lead to penetra- sinkingy with warning, were open and bett:r than 
tion. The whole of the Arab States applauded the the British slow strangling of Europe by blockading. — 


U.S.A. stand, regarding the use of armed forces as U.S.A. now foimally recognises. the right of 
mich as they were now against any Russian help. people to form their own form of Government under 
SUEL CAML -=- Leugest jm the world == 403 atles. crossing which they would live. It finds improvement in 


\ second tongact ts ing Panaua Ganel-- 30 niles. crossing Russian conditions from education and industrial 
: 12 hours = develapment, creating dz:mands for intellectual and 
epiritual freedom fcr greater personal security 
through the protection of law and for greatcr enjoy- 
ment for the gocd things in Ife. There has been 
quite a good response to such appr-ciation. It may 
be hoped that a sense of fellcewship will come, and 
objectionable as pacts are, they may ultimately ex- 
The bugbear of Russian penetration is, however, a tend to form a world community. 
distuibing factor in the American attitude, as the 
miitant Communism appears ‘to be revived. “The 
latest declaration is the Eisenhower Doctrine, Eisen- 
hower is approaching the Congress for authority to use 
Ameritan military forees in support of any country, 
which might be invaded from outside area (say by the 
Ccmmunists), at the invitation of the ecuntry sitasked 
end for enlarged economic aid. His approach is 
according to the U.S.A. ecnstitution that all economi 
and military aid to foreign countries must be voted 
by the Congicss. It may be noted that there is no i 
erntribution from America to the Emergency force sf Grassport of Middle Zest @il (Awlliion tons + | 
the U.N. although U.S.A. supported the resoluion. through Canal os Pipe Lino To East pAustrelm 
£0 the approach may only be for ths Emergency forte 
cr simply for a watching force. If so, there is no cause 
of despa’r in India, cr of jubilation in Pakistan. 
The Eisenhower Doctrinet program, heartening to 
Britain, Turkey, Iran and Pakistan, was hailed as the ‘south stands Hebron, where Abraham, Isaac and 
next best course to America joining the Baghdad Pact, Jacob lie buricd. A mosque stands there now, as the 
which Mas been pressed for some time. Israel support- Moslems also hold these Patriarchs in great reverence. 
ed it. Egypt was doubtful. Russia,*of course, con- Jericho, where the exodus of the Jews terminated, is 
dernned it, as a Military Protectorate ‘regime was on the Jordan, just above the Dead Sea. Christian 
Imp'ir’al rameters ee must_be admitted, how- pilgrims bathe in the muddy turbulent waters (be- 
ever, that the Middl st is more import o the cause of the steep fall of 2,000 feet—1,300 feet above 
West_than_ to the Soviet as-it is their petrol market and 70) feet below the sea level) on the banks of the 
and all a'r trans spert } between and W Vest is through Jordan, where Jesus was baptised by his cousin, John 
the “MiddTe~ _Jlhe program could be quite. the Baptist. North of Judea, we ercss Samaria and 
hE EE Tog the fact that cold war is now reach the fertile land of Galilee, a rzsort of the Jews 
sp~cading through these events. Jt is as bad-as pacts owing to repeated destruction of Jerusalem, Hers 
arising out of fear and creating suspicion. Brandish- nestling amengst the Hills is Nazareth, home of 
ing of swords, which if not to be threwn away to Jesus, where he passed his boyhood, his parents 
enstire even disarmament, shculd be kept sheathed. having cnly gone to Rathlehem to be counted accord- 
The excuse of fill'ng power vacuum invites contending ing to the custom. ‘l'o the south of Nazareth is the 
parties to_ccunteract. iis a dangerous thing for vast area of Wsdraclon, the battleground of the 


— 3 Empires of the Nile and the Euphrates, and where 

} America has bven wavering in its attitude. With armies from the north and south, east and west-have 
an excuse to suit the progress cf time, it has given up oft:n closed in deadly combat, through ages. « Here 
isolaticn. It interested in the Middle East, then with- 2 gi ages. er 


Asse and TOW: Nas velurned: wilh: Tul lores: many a Crusader lie buried. Here the gathering on 
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Palestine bas its natural capital at Jerusalem, 
which is its important city, and as a sacred place of 
Jews. Christ’ans and Moslems alike, is situated in Judea 
a few miles over thn, hills, west of the Northern 
extremity of the Dead Sea and therefore of the river 
Jordan, which joing the Dead Sea with the Sea of 
Galilee. Pethlehem, 6 miles south of Jerusalem, is 
the birth-place of Jesus Christ. A few miles further 





ND, Britain took 2{, aut of 67 alliion tens, 




























the Judgement Day (Armageddon), it is believed, ing the whole city, whicre Jesus knelt and prayed im z. 


will taka place. On the shores of the Sea of Galilee, 
vesus met the fishermen,;who became his Apostles, 
At the head of the Sea lies Capernaum, where he 
performed most of his miracles. 





Nazareth, frcm the East 


side of a 
the Medi- 


Jerusalem stands centrally on the west 
mountain range, not far from the coast of 
terranean Sea, on a plateau, 2000 feet high, safer from 
the attacks of powerful invaders from the south and 
north, than any towns on the plains, such as Hebron 
on the south or Samaria on the north. That is why 
Palzstine had been chesen as the capital, owing to 
its inpregnable position, and yet close to the Sea. 
In spite of its safe position, its walls were built, des 
troyed and rebuilt, many times, through war and 
peace, during long ages in the past. The site of the 
Temple in’ the south-east corner of the city, is in 
ruins and the Mosque of Omar, built during the 
Moslem occupation (637-1096) mow stands there. 
Here is the Wailing Wall, the ruins of a Jewis Temple, 
where the Temple of Solomon is supposed to have 
stood. The Church of the Holy Sepulture is tha 
tomb of Christ, in the Christian quarters in the north- 
west. On the north of the city is Calvary or Gel- 
cotha, where Christ was crucified. From tha garden 
of Gethsemans, beyond the Temple, the ground rises 
towards the east to the Mount of Olives, overlook- 
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anguish. The Hebrew Uuiversity is close by. Twoe- 
thirds of the population live in modern 
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suburbs, ” 


built in recent years. The Jews, Christians,, Arme=~ 


The 
The 


nians and Mosl:ms live in separate quarters. 
Jews, however, form only half the population. 
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The Mount of Ol-ves from the city wall 


Arabs occupy the old parts of the city by the ram- 
parts in the north-east, over the Jewish quarters, The 
Christians live on the north-west, over Armenjan 
quarters. The Moslem and the Jewish quarters face 
the Temple frounds to the east, while-to the west, 
betwesn the Christian and the Armenian quarters 
lies Herod’s tomb, 

Egypt situated in the north-east corner of Afri¢a 
is the home of the earliest civilisation of tha world. 
After a long chequered history, Egypt became @ 
Moslem country, as soon as Mahomed appeared: 
Even under control and later as a protectorate Of 
Britain from the early 18th century, it was under 
the Khalifa of -Tuwkey, thea spiritual 


the Khalifat was dissolved; Turkey became a republic 
and Egypt independ-nt under the Khedive or ruler, 
in 1922, but still under strong British influence. In 
1952, King Farcuk of Egypt was forced to abdicate, 
when Major General Naguib siezed power and pressed 
for an anti-corruption campaign. In 1953, Egypt 
was proclaimed a Republic by Naguib as_ President 





head of all 
Moslems. In 1918, at the end of the First World War, 











Pind Nasser as Premier, An attempted murder of 
"Naser removed Naguib and Nasser b.came President 
Ser Diector: Then soon alter, Egypt and Britain 
fae ccd to grant self-government to Sudan in 2 yeurs. 
ein ((51, Egypt and Britain entered into an agreement, 
Pend.ne British orcupation of the Suez Canal in less 
8am 2 years and the British garrison left the Canal 
yy. One. Nasser, however, disappointed about the 
SAssian Dam, clcsed the canal, on — grounds of 
Smatoralisation and evoked the Israel and Anglo- 
SPranch atiack, which has be-n decried by the world 
Sopmicy and U.N. has taken up the case. Now he 
Be@rmectes the 1954 agreement cn the ground 
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ay The River Jordan and the mountains of Judea 


¢ + Syria was under the French mandate from 1921 to 
mavel. after the First World War as a Republic, the 
President being elected by a popular referendum. It is 
Be member of the Arab League and of the U.N. 

© Lebanon is a Republic with a Parliament, the 
SPiesieent being chesen for 6 years and the Chamber 
oof Deputies every 4 years. It is a narrow State (120 
mies by 39 to 35 miles) on the Mediterranean. It was 


Humder the French mandate after the war, but is now 
= ef the independent States. 

Jordan (formerly Trans-Jordan) is the country to 
The esst of the river Jordan. After the war a monarchy 
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was established and mandated to B 
Cognised as a sovereign independent State in 1946. A 
Legislature was set up in 19%2 with a Lower Hceuse of 
4) elected members and a Senate of 20 nominated by 
the King. It formed-a mutual assistance treaty with 
Buitain in 1848, but is now trying to back out. 

Iraq (formerly Mesopotamia) is at the head of 
the Persian Gulf. After the liberation from Turkey in 
1918 as the result of the First World War, Iraq was 
put under the mandate of Britain from 1923, with a 
25-year treaty of control created by Churchill and 
Lawrence. But soon the mandate was terminated and 
Iraq was recognised as a_ hereditary constitutional 
monarchy, when in 1924, King Faisal II was elected 
and the Constituent Assembly was formed by a 
plebiscite, The Leg’slative bedy consists of a Majlis 
of 141 elected deputies and a Senate of elder states- 
men, neminated by the King for 8 years, of less than 
a quarter of the number of the Mailis members. It 
became a member of the League of Naticns in 1932. 
It is a member of the Baghdad Pact. It joined the 
Arab League and U.N. in 1945. 
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Otp History or TRAq 

Traq has always been the coveted land for which 
mighty people from all directions have feugcht through 
ages and feunded kingdoms until ousted. Long before 
3000 B.C., the Sumerians were living in City States 
(City and State in one, small and isclated) along the 
banks of the Tigris and the Euphrates in their lower 
course. Not cnly did they improve egriculture by 
irr'gation. but thev also-learnt to write . eene-shaped 
letters on clay tablets and to count (in sixties against 
our hundreds). The great tower of Bobel was built 
by them at Babylon, although relics of ether fowers 
about the country were unearthed lately. In 2750 B.O., 
Sargon, a Semitie Chieftain from the Arabian desert, 
created a kingdom from the Persian Gulf to the Medie 
terranean Sea. H's was followed by a new kingdom 
of another Semitie tribe, which was established at 
Babylen under Hammurabi, about 2100 B.C. He 
prepounded a set of laws, unearthed from clay tablets, 
Commerce and Agriculture flourished. Later the king- 
dom. was destroved by tribes under Saragon TT (name 
assumed for celebrity, 729-705 B.C.) from the south 
and finally by the Assyrians from the north. They 
destroved the Northern Hebrew kingdom of(\Tserael ag’ 
well as the ancient city of Babylon and made Nineveh, 
on the upper reaches of the Tigris, their eap‘tal. 
(Iron had been introduced by now. and to this they” 
owed their success). In 606, a desert tribe of the 
Chaldeans from the south over-ran Babylen and join- 
int the Medes from the mountains of the east, ase 
sailed Nineveh. They rebuilt Babylon and made it 
their eap‘tal. Here Nebuchandne-zar (604-54#1), their 
greatest. king, constructed the Hanging Gardens (one 
ef the wenders of the world) on arches and terraces 
and effected considerable improvements in astronomy, 
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ad taller his soldiers. In retaliation, Nebuchad- lature is a con:ultative assembly. It has, how 
“mezzar sacked Jerusalem and carried all the people taken a progressive part inthe political and eco 
Stirs. as slaves to Babylon, until Cyrus from Persia mic resurgence of the Middle East countries, 
restored them to Palestine, when they rebuilt Jeru- importance lies in its being the custodian of 
/ salem, Persian, Greek, Roman, Arabian and Tur-. Moslem holy places of Mecca and Medina. It is 
Kish rule succeeded one after another until lhaq was decidedly anti-Communist and does not. believe 
_ telieved by the British in 1819. pacts or alliances. In the southern fringe there is am 
Tn 1950, when the Middle East was partitioned large number of Protectorates, which as well as ite 
“tito, separate States, Iraq came into being in accord- despotie rule is bound to disappear in due cou 
ance with the Peace terms which are now cracking with education. 
the States have resumed fighting. (Concluded) 
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GOLD COAST BECOMES GHANA 


By ZAMIR H. KAZMI 


y! > 
Guana, hitherto known as the Gold Coast, is today: penctraticn of the British into their kingdom ° rag 8 
throLbing with a new life and activity as on March 6, firm and fierce that once the public opinion in En 
1957, it has achieved its Icng-cherished goal of in- land strongly opposed the annexation of the @ 
dependence. Yet another African nation—fifth since Coast either in part or whole. When in 1900, 
the end of the World War II—has risen to take its British authorities—with a view to break the mor bet ’ 
place in the comity of free nations. of the people—fcolishly demanded the surrender GfF 

Two reascns are ascribed for renaming the Bar 
country. Firstly, the name ‘Gold Coast’ is tabooed 
because of its association with the inhuman slave 
trade; secendly, most of the Gold Coasters are des- 
cendants of the migrants from the Kingdom of 
Ghana that flourished in the Western Sudan in the 
Rinth and tenth centuries A.D. The _ nationalists, 
_ therefore, want their country to be known as ‘Ghana’, 
Bounded by the French West Africa on _ three 
sides and by the Gulf of Guinea in the South, Ghana 
is a country of 92,041 square miles and is inhabited 
by about five million people (65 per cent Pagans, 
80 per cent Christians and 5 per cent Muslims). The 
country is divided into four separate regions—the wea 
hot and humid coastal strip or the Gold Coast General Post Office at Accra i” 
colony, the Kingdom of Ashanti, the Northern Ter- ape e 
ritories and the British Togcland. (Formerly a their sacred stocl, the whole of Ashanti 
German dependency British Togoland was a United man to defend it. A savage and sanguinary w 
Nations Trust Territory under the British Admimis- -ensued in which "beth the sides suffered very heavy 
tration. At a plebiscite held in 1956 it voted to casualties. ~After months of heioic defence, the os 
integrate with the Geld Coast). Ashanti host dispersed in face of the much superior] 
Of these regions, Ashanti, due to its militant arms. The British won the war—the e‘ghth andy 
“people and the mysterious “Golden S‘ool” is best last—but failed to get their object fer the Ashanti Fa 
_knewn to the outside world. The “Golden Stool” patriots concealed it so cleverly that all attempts tom 
(stool means throne) is believed to be a Divine Gift search it out proved abortive. ae 
to the Ashanti Kings and is regarded as the ‘soul of The Gelden Stool was, however, quite unexpecte_ 
the | Nation,’ The resistance by the Ashantis to the edly discovered in 1921 by a group of oe a 
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ns Ze d in the construction of a road. The British 
ties, who had by that time become wiser, 
mediately handed it over to the Ashantis instead 
fiaviting the trouble afresh. 
Contrary to the common practice, the Kingship 
ashen! is not hereditary. There the nephew and 
at the son succeeds the deceased King. Sir Osei 
ther yeoman Prempeh II is the reigning monarch of 
‘Ashanti - His exalted office is now merely a symbol 
rath or “than an authority which rests wih the 
*& Parliament. ‘ 
Portugal was the first among the kolepial powers 
vt have established its colony in the Gold Coast in 
a: The unending supply. of slaves for the 
oA ican markets and gold, which save the colony 
: name, brought other Europeaa nations on the 
sce on “The Portuguese were followed by Swedes, 
x anes, the Dutch and the British. The British suc- 
eeeded in dislodging all other powers during the nine- 
“teenth century, abolished the slave trade ‘and inecre 
~~ pomted the Gold Coast in their empire. The British 
_ Government encouraged education among - the popu- 
lation which has produced responsible hard-working 
 poltical leaders. 7 


‘The last three decades saw the rise of nationalism 
ane striking political progress in the country. Gradu- 
; ally the liberation movement—greatly 
_ Mehatma Gandhi's doctrine of non-Violence, became 
50 strong and stable that in 1951 the British had to 
Ecarent a limited constitution (internal autonomy) 
. _ previding for the establishment of a Legislative 
_ Assembly elected by the universal suffrage and for- 
Be ti ‘ion of a cabinet of African ministers, later, a 
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promise for independence within the Commonwealth 
was elso rade, ~ 

Dr, Kawame N’Krumah (pronounced as ‘enkroo- 
mah’), whose Ccnvention People’s party captured a 
majority of the seats in the clectfon held under the new 
constitution, was then in jail. He was released and 
called upon by the Governor to shoulder the respon- 
sibilities of the first Prime Minister of his country. 
The new African Administration was such a success 
that the British Government realized that it was 
time for them to pull out of their richest possession 
on the Dark Continent. 

The credit for the glorious achievements the 
Gold Coast has made within such a short period goes 
mainly to the untiring efforts and wisdom of its 4 
great leader, Dr. Nkrumah. Educated in the United — 
States at America and England, the forty-eight year- 
old Prime Minister of Ghana is a self-made man. He 
has passed through many a vicissitude of life before 
reaching the present dignified position, highest that 
any of his countrymen can dream of. His career is 
inex‘ricably linked with the Gold Coast’s struggle for 
liberation from the foreign domination. 

Many times jailed and exiled, Dr. Nkrumah is 
a patriot of outstanding merits. Only to devote all 
of his energies, attention and time to the service of 
his people and country he has not even entered the 
conjugal life. t 


J. B. Danquah, Kojo Botsio and - K. A. 
Ghedemah are amceng other distinguished  politi- 
cal leaders of the Gold Coast, who have played re- 
markable roles in the attainment of the national 
aspirations of their Sak Bea? oir : 
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“Life” by Shanti S. Dave 


NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF ART 


A Review 


By “ART-CORRESPONDENT” 


Tue Annual Exhibition held at New Delhi under the 
auspices of the Lalit Kala Akadami (National 
Academy of Art) claims to be the supreme Forum 
G@ Art in India, of the same status as the Royal 
feademy Exhibition in London, the French Annual 
Salon in Paris, or the Venice Bi-Annual of inter- 





A Street in Venice 
By Vidya Bhusan 


national fame. One is entitled to examine  tkis 
ambitious claim in a critical spirit, free from bias «ar 
prejudice. And this critical examination can be best 
achieved by reviewing this year’s output which was 
opened at Delhi in the third week of January last. 
Such a review could be given in two ways, either by 
an independent appraisal of all the exhibits by going 
behind the official appraisal, or by appraising the 
appraisal of the official judges by considering the 
limited number of exhibits which have won prizes 
awarded by the judges. The latter course is the more 
convenient as the reviewer’s task is lightened, being 
confined to the ten items of prize-winners which the 
judges have considered as the best exhibits in the 
year’s show, revealing, according to them, the finest 
qualities in expression, in conception, in originality 
and in technique. In this case, we have to accept the 
judgment of the official appraisal, and to assume that 
no other items in the formidable array of exhibits 
revealed any significant indication of the progress of 
Art in India in contemporary productions. If we 
run our eyes in a sweeping manner over the ten 
fortunate pieces it becomes apparent that they 
are all executed in the fashionable modernistic 
manner borrowed from the current representatives 
of the Post-Impressionists, Cubists, and Abstraction- 
ists of Europe, and not one of them give any 
evidence of the existence of survival of the Indian 
language of art, which has for a period of at least 
four thousand years bequeathed a rich array of 
remarkable masterpieces, which have illuminated the 
well-known schools of Buddhist, Guzerati, Raja- 
sthani, Pala, Moghul, and the Pahari phases the pro- 
ducts of which extorted chorus of admiration from 
European critics when they were presented in the 


famous Exhibition of Indian Art held im Lendon in 
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1948, under the auspices of the London Royal 
Academy, and commemorated by a richly illustrated 
catalogue. We are driven to the conclusion that our 
contemporary practitioners of Art, the so-called re- 
presentatives of National Art in Jndia, find nothing 
in the magnificent heritage of Indian Art to inspire, 


to guide, or to influence the modern expression of 
the national genius in the realm of Art. They are 


‘thoroughly repudiating the idea that India had ever 





Sad Town 
By Ram Kumar 


developed a significant form of national art, parallel 


to the regional expressions of Asiatic Art revealed 
through the centuries in Persia, Central Asia, China, 
or Japan. If any modern practitioner of Art in India 
has any realization of the magnificent history of 
Indian Art throughout the ages such as was revealed 
in the Royal Academy Exhibition of Indian Art 
according to our modern artists, the old masterpieces 
are no longer of any use as guide, or inspiration in 
the . present psycho-social situation in India, and 
that the great traditions of Indian Art have died a 


a Ts 








natural death out of sheer exhaustion and incapable 
of any manner of further development. Curiously, 
the so-called revolutionary artists of modern Hurope 
who are now being slavishly imitated by the moderns 
of India have not repudiated the great traditions of 


European Art, and one can- find numerous evidences 


of their use, exploitation, and development of ancient 
and mediaeval conventions, formulas and techniques 
borrowed from Duccio, Margaritone, and El Greeo, 
and from the Gothic and the Byzantine traditions 
and manners. What they had repudiated are the 
over-done realism of High Renaissance Art. Accord- 
ing to them, if the conventions of Renaissance Art 
had spent itself out and emptied all their possibilities 
the other great traditions of Europe have treasured 
fruitful and inexhaustible sources of inspiration for 
present and future development. But in the implied 
and vociferous judgments of our own contemporary 
artists the traditions of Indian Art are dedd 4s 
mutton incapable of any manner of revival or re- 
suscitations. For what is dead cannot come to live 
again and its dead carcass must be buried six fathoms 
deep and the memory of the past achievements 
should not be permitted to disturb the contemplation 
of the modern artists deeply engrossed in the deve- 
lopment of the magic incantations, the charming 





The Condemned 
By Satish Gujrul 
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“A Marriage in Saura shtra” by B. Parmar Khodidas 


“mantres, donated by the great gurus—Picasso, Van 

Gogh, Matisse, and Gaugin. oe 

-  <Ascording to the practice of the Calcutta 
Academy eof Fine Arts (which has just celebrated its 
ist Fxhibition), a special Hall is assigned to works 
=eeulted in Indian style but this wholesome practice 


is Rot followed by the Lalit Kala Akadami and the 


‘Tadian pieces are mixed up with the Academic, 
Abstractionist and Cubistic, pieces. It is quite possible 
Sthas many Indian pictures were exhibited in this 
| pear's show at Delhi but they have not obtained any 
“recegration of their merits, perhaps, justly ignored 
©@n aceount of their inferior quality. Alternatively, 
the official judges have developed a_ bias against 
» Indian works and have only recognized merits in 
Beerile imitations of European medernistic works. 
| That is t®.say that Indian National Art has no 
‘chance in the National Art Exhibition a® New Delhi. 
/But we shall assime that the exhibits have been 
" competently appraised without any manner of bias or 
) prejudice and if, any Indian exhibits have not won 
any prizes we have to admit that the present ex- 
| ponents of the principles-and doctrines of Indian Art 
are not producing any works of merit, and the path 
Shewn by Acharya Abanindranath, Dr. Nanda 
Bose and Jamini Roy is. no longer attracting any 
/ mew followers in any new manner of interpretations 
ef Indian aesthetic principles. And we have to assume 
' thet <he long and glorious history of Indian Art is 
| destined to close with the chapter written by Jamini 
| Roy, its last living exponent. Yet surely matters are 
m0t as gloomy as the Delhi Show is persuading one 
to believe by asserting that the ten imitations of 
~Medern European doctrines blessed with prizes, are 
the best modern representatives of National Art in 
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India. It is quite possible that scared away by the 
pronounced bias of the Delhi Akadami in favour of 
European modernistic art, our exponents of national 
Indian Art are not submitting their works to the 
Delhi show monopolized by the so-called exponents 
of modernism, It will be relevant to make extracts 
from the magnificent speech that Sri Chintamani Kar, 
Principal of the Government Art College, made at 
the Academy Banquet in Calcutta on the 31st 
January last. Sri Kar pointed out that 
“Recently, at a meeting of the Bharatiya 
Lalit Kala Akadami many representatives put the 
open question why should the Indian artists try 
to be like somebody else instead of remaining 
what they were. Would it redound to the prestige 
of an artist of this country to become French 
instead of remaining an Indian?” 
But the Delhi Akadami appears> to have contra- 


dicted this critical attitude by awarding prizes to 


ten exhibitors who have aggressively exhibited pro- 
nounced French manners. Sri Kar had _ pertinently 
pointed out: 

“Another question that often crossed his mind 
was whether it was at all proper for the Indian 
artists to express in their work, the transitory life 
of frustration, disintegration and chaos which 
pervaded the Western countries and was repre- 
sented in their art creations. Should they in this 
country also show these gloomy things in blind 
imitation of their counterparts in the West}? India 
certainly had not lost hope as the West had. We 
in this country, are on the contrary, more full of 
hope than ever. Why should artists in India take 
the gloomy view of things when these are not the 
true expressions of our life?” 
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It will be eek: to ier to the reactions of the faded omaistio formu of which Picasso set the fashion 
artists of Turkey, (a region with a background of in 1910, 
ancient, Eastern culture) to the impact of Modern- Illustration If: In this perpendicular picture (?) 
istic Art. called Sad Town by Ram Kumar, the upper half is 
“The Turkish artist after acquiring his art devoted to a Cubistic city scene, and the lower half ~ 
education and technique had to find a means of depicts ugly distorted figures of two Europeans and 
identification, to acquire such rational traits that of a nude girl, from which all elements of pean 
would make him unique and stamp his personality have been deliberately banished. 
in his work. The young Turkish artists have gone Illustration III: This is a representation of A 
into the very roots of the old Turkish art and Street in Venice by Vidya Bhushan in the common — 
drawn such resources to have won themselves a technique of slap-dash brush-work of no manner of 
national Cachet."—Zahir Guvelam, Studio, De- distinction. It is a normal presentation of a_ he 4 
ember, 1956. neyed theme fortunately free from any distortion or a 
Tnfortunately in India the contemporary Indian abstraction. 
artists are perversely setting their face against the Rs ae a ae This is a pat of landseape 
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Sihipndaliibseiie manner following a via media bebioanil 
the superficial realism of academic painting and the aH 
analytical formula of Cezanne. It is a normal 4 
presentation of no particular distinction. ‘Me 
Illustration V: It is a decorative composition 
depicting a group of women planting paddy a 
called Song of the Field by K. K. Hebber. It is a7 
powerful composition of an animated group of figures 
making a virtue out of a succession of right “ee 
but not quite worthy of this artist. 
Illustration VI: This is a powerful study of @ 
grim subject depicting the vibhatsa rasa and entitled — 
The Condemndd by Satish Gujral. It is a creditable” — 
presentation executed with verve and vigour. Une ~ 
fortunately, it recalls G. F. Watts’ famous pictineg ff 
Minotaur. 
Illustration VII: It is a happy application of 
modernistic principles to an Indian theme, a group 
of mother and child both standing, interpreted in 
terms of a series of significant and dynamic lines, 
entitled Peace by Shri Santosh. There is considerable ~ 
expression in the tilted head which remarkably 
punctuates the powerful attitudinized gestures,of the 
two figures revealing commendable originalit¥. 
Illustration VIII: This is an original and con- 
vincing presentation of A Marriage in Saurashtra by — i 
i B. P. Khodidas. It cleverly uses local colour, types, | 
Peace and details commendably satisfying the conflicting — ‘yg 
By Santosh claims of narration and decoration. It has the — " 


age-old traditions of Indian Art, and trying in their Pageantry of a fresco, and the liveliness of a@ oy 
| 
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works to use the borrowed language of European tapestry, and is commendably free from the formality 
Esperanto, totally ignoring the rich language of of European conventions. It is a brilliant modern piece 
Indian Art which has been a rich inheritance through- Without being modernistic. 
- out the centuries. We shall now proceed to comment Illustration IX: This claims to be an illustration 
on the ten prize-winners at the Delhi Show. of one of the love-situations depicting a damsel in 
Illustration I: In the oblong composition entitled love, talking to her sakhi described in the text of 3 
Life by Shanti S. Dave, the artist has attempted to Rasika-Priya, drawn by Jeram Patel. It is an Indian — ‘ 
depict an wood-cutter chopping wood which are theme rich in emotive contents put into the formula a 
carried away by a group of ghost-like figures. It is of modernistic technique. The symbolic use of y 
a jig-saw puzzle in intersecting cubes and triangles buildings and structures is borrowed from the con- 
borrowed from the hackneyed conventions of ventions of Pahari masterpieces. The decoration of 
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the Sash, a formula of running water, is borrowed 
from the well-known conventions of Guzerati minia- 
tures. In trying to be faithful to imported modern- 
istic fashion the artist has been afraid of expressing 
his loyalty to his own national language of art. Is it 
a& crime to bend one’s knees to one’s own national 
traditions in Art? 

Illustration X: This is a piece of sculpture-group 
depicting an Indian peasant driving his cattle. It is 
& conscientious study with expressive and naive 
presentation of familiar animal forms rendered with 
considerable animation and narrative power. 
Curiously it reminds of similar treatment in old 
Dynastic Egyptian Art, 
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If we are to assess, without bias, this evidence 
of contemporary Indian Art we shall have to confess 
that we have not here, in the ten chosen examples, 
any masterpiece of enduring values which is likely 
to survive the ruthless judgment of time. In this 
string of works, predominantly imitative of imperted 
technique, there is no significant sign of any pros 
gress or new development. We look for in vain, im 
these ten prize-winners (excepting No. VIII) 
evidence of any sense of beauty. As Herbert Read 
has said, “A sense of Beauty is nothing but a sense 
of quality, and if, as a people we have lost this sense 
of quality we are finished,” 
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NEW JERSEY—THE GARDEN STATE OF THE USA 


New Jersey, one of the central states of the United 
States Atlantic Coast, is one of the smallest in the 
nation—forty-fifth in size of the 48 states. It has 
many centres of population and provides populous 
suburban areas for the nation’s largest city, New 
York, and its fourth largest,~ Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylyania. Its agricultural space is therefore limited, 
but nevertheless a broad diversification has earned for 
it the title of “The Garden State.” 

New Jersey is one of the nation’s 
chief producers of quality fruits 
and vegetables. Its proximity to 
the large urban centers has led its 
farmers to this field of agriculture 
because of the great demand imme- 
diately at hand which results in 
profitable operation of their farm- 
lands. Of even greater importance 
in terms of gross revenue than 
fruits and vegetables is its output 
of poultry and eggs. 


The agricultural picture in New 
Jersey is much broader than this, 
however. The second most impor- 
tant farm product is milk. Of 
growing importance, also are nur- 
sery and greenhouse products. Like- 
wise ranking high in value are meat 
animals, and there are also, hay, 
grains, berries, white potatoes, seeds, 
honey and Jumber—all combining 
to make the agriculture many- 
faceted in New Jersey. 

The farm lands of New Jersey range from the fol- 
ling, hilly lands of the northern part of the state to 
the flat and rather sandy southern counties. This 
diversity of soil and its nature also accounts—aleng 
with its eloseness to the great eonsuming cities,—for 


the great variety found in its agriculture. There are 
about 23,000 farms in New Jersey, averaging slightly 
more than 70 acres (28 hectares) each. This average 
is smaller than the national average and _ individual 
larger 


farms are more intensively worked than the 
ones of the great Midwest farm belt. 
Farmers of New Jersey have learned to concen- 
trate on perfecting their 
rather than on enlarging 


methods and equipment, 
their operations, since there 





The production of eggs and poultry for meat constitutes the 
largest agricultural endeavour in New Jersey 


is but little farmland to be purchased in the state, 


As a resulé of these intensive farm practices the 


ctate ranks first in U.S. agriculture in cash. receipts _ 


per acre, averaging $195 an acre ($482 a hectare), 
about seven times the national average. 
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New Jersey agriculture is geared largely to the 
production of perishable foods for state industrial and 
commercial centers, as well as for the nearby metro- 
politan markets of two of the nation’s largest cities. 
New Jersey farmers are, therefore, dependent to a large 
degree on rapid transportation and on quick proces- 
sing with immediately available facilities. Farmers 
emphasize the quality of their products with the 
result. that these products are rated highly. 

The New Jersey farmer receives more than 40 
cents of each $1.00 of his income, on an average, 
from the combined sales of poultry and eggs. With- 
in the past two to three decades scientifile manage- 
ment methods have been developed—in New Jersey 
more than almost any other state—so that poultry 
raising has expanded into a highly specialized indus- 
try here. With the exception of a like community— 
Petaluma, California, on the U.S. Pacific Coast—no 
area in the United States has developed poultry farm- 
ing to the degree that it exists in the vicinity of 
Lakewood, close to the central New Jersey seashore, 
and Vineland, in south central New Jersey. The tem- 
perature, climate and well-drained soils of the state 
are favorable for poultry-keeping. Most of the 
chickens raised in the state are White Leghorns, pro- 
ducers of white eggs that seem to be preferred in the 
nearby major markets. 

About 500 of the leading New Jersey breeding 
flocks are enrolled in the New Jersey-United States 
Poultry Improvement Program organizations. Through 
this agency and the interest of farmers outside it, 
the state expects to qualify mext year as a 100 per- 
cent pullorum-typhoid-free poultry area. This year 
all but five of the state’s breeding flocks were free of 
these diseases which 30 years ago were the largest 
threats to the poultry industry. Flocks not classed 
as breeding flocks were also generally without injfec- 
tion and are expected to be completely free this year. 

Dairying, the second ranking farm project, is 
centered primarily in the state’s northern coun- 
ties, where rolling and occasionally rugged terrain, 
provides good pastures and many small streams. 
There are about 226,000 head of cattle on Garden 
State farms, about 156,000 of them milk cows of two 
years old or over. Holsteins and Guernseys are the 
most popular breeds, although some Jersey herds are 
among the world’s leading producers of that breed. 
There is also considerable interest among the state’s 
dairymen in Ayrshire and Brown Swiss. The state 
ranks second only to California, on the West Coast, 
in milk production per cow, but, despite its high 
rating, there igs not} enough milk produced in the 


~ state to supply the demands of its 5.3 million resi~ 


dents. | 
New Jersey is among the leading ates in its 

control of such diseases as bovine tuberculosis and 

brucellosis, Since 1937 the state has been fully quali- 
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ficd as an accredited tuberculosis-free area, with 
annual incidence of the disease talling wuiler cue- 
tenth of one per cent. Excellent progress 3%: oso 
been made in the eradication of brucellosis. & \. val 
counties have already been rated as  brucello- «ve 
and all eight of New Jersey’s 21 counties wii: — x- 
pected to be so ranked by an April 1, 1958, di. o... 

‘Many thousands of acres (hectares) In.ory 


county in the state, particularly im southe... 2. -w 
Jersey, are devoled to commercial vegetable 4. + -g. 
Betweet? 55 and 60 different vegetables are .::6u 
annually in the fertile soils of the state uu: 2 ond 
ready markets or are gold to nearby processimy jt 
to be canned or frozen. Despite its small sv , ue 


state ranks high in the production of vegelabh: cor 
both the fresh market and for processing. .\.. 0g 
the largest of thege cropg are asparagus, tot. 3, 
onions and lima beans, 


Demand for the state’s tree, fruits and bei. as 
also heavy, making it an important producer o 1+» 
crops. The combined production of these frum: © as 


valued in 1955 at more than $19 million. All. .2 
standard Temperate Zone fruits of importance, 1: .i- 
ing apples, peaches, pears, cherries, grapes, straws: 
and bush fruits, are grown successfully in most s2.0: 1: 
of the state on a large scale. New Jersey hes 9 24 
been one of the foremost peach-and-apple-pre. © ..:, 
states of the United States. Most of the vaio: 
grown are improved types developed at the New J ::e¥ 
Agricultural Experiment Station, a division © 4 
state’s great public “land-grant” college, HR. ¢ "3 
University. 

The nearly 2-million~-bushel (705,000-hcec’ = 
peach crop produced each year is about the 
largest in the nation, while the state also ranks :: 
top third of the 35 apple-producing states with » °° 
3 million bushels (1,057,200 hectoliters) annuel:< 

The growing of cultivated blueberries has i.» 4 
of extreme importance to New Jersey and “TheC on 
State” now leads in their production. crag 8 
also been important for many years f@nd New J. = -y 
has become a prime source for this small fruit «9 4 
has become a national delicacy. Cultivated © «- 
berries, dewberries, raspberries and strawberres ; 
also grown extensively and are a source of comsici: | - 
farm income. 

New Jersey’s nursery and flower industry : :: 
assumed increasing importance through recent .-° 
and last year has assumed $28 million propor! - 
The state was the site of the nation’s earliest nur: 
and since Colonial days, even before the birth ¢ 
nation, has been a leading source of fruit trees 
orchards. Most of the state’s nurseries are now ; ° - 
ducing large volumes of evergreens, shrubs, shade -» = 
and plants primarily for landscaping. Millions uf >>-*., 
carnations, orchids and numerous other species of «.: 
flowers find a ready demand in nearby metroow!i-3”: 


ee 
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cen res. New Jersey is the largest source of orchids in 
the country. 

More than $80 million worth of the state’s fruits, 
vegr tables, poultry, eggs and livestock are sold each 
yea: tarough co-operative auction markets located at 
key points in the state, making the farmer’s disposal 
of his products convenient and comparatively simple. 
Wholesale and retail dealers purchase poultry and eggs 
at six markets near the major poultry centres, while 
frui.g and vegetables move through nine markets to 
outiets within the state and to points from the New 
Eaglard states in the north-east, south to Virginia 
and as far west as Ohio. Three livestock auction 
maikets, two in the northern part of the state and one 
in she south, are the sites for tha sale of more than 
$ milion worth of top quality animals. AJ] these 
ma:ketg are supervised by the New, Jersey Diepartment 
o: Agriculture, a state governmental agency. 

The Department of Agriculture is assigned by law 
to administer regulatory and promotional functions in 
botalf of New Jersey agriculture. Plant and animal 
a s2@se control, marketing supervision, administration 
ce’ loan funds for farm boys and girls and young 
farmers and tha publication of circulars and reports 
fre among the Department’s activities. It maintains 
i 3 headquarters in New Jersey’s capital. The Depart- 
r’nt also supervises an extensive seed certification 
[rcgram and today New Jersey is the principal source 
.or tcmato seeds in the nation, as well as for certain 
ciler seeds. The Department is also co-operating with 
ta) U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) in the 
cpsrazion of the New Jersey Crop Reporting Service, 
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which kag become an important factor in USDA’s 
national system of crop estimates and its other authori- 
tative data. The regular program of crop jestimates 
—providing data of the past, present and future—gives 
an authentic and complete picture of farming in the 
state. 

The New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station and 
New Jersey Agricultural Extension Service are ‘based 
at New Brunswick, under the direction of Rutgers 
University. The Experiment Station has a notable staff 
of agricultural experts who have been constantly 
improving established varieties and developing new 
ones in all tha phases of agriculture, from small fruits 
and vegetables to trees, The famous Rutgers tomato 
and improved Elberta peach are among the Station’s 
products. The Extension Service serves to carry to 
New Jersey farmers and their families all the newest 
developments in crops, land and farm management, 
home improvement and management and other sub- 
jects related to agriculture. Many of its teachings are 
the results of experimentation, research and develop- 
ment at the Experiment Station. : 

New Jersey also has its share of statewide and 
local organizations formed for the benefit of agri- 
culture and service to farmers. These include county 
boards of agriculture, the New Jersey Farm Bureau 
Federation, the New Jersey State Grange and many 
co-operatives and other groups. All these combine with 
the state and university agencies and federal agricul- - 
tural agencies to make New Jersey’s already highly 
developed farm economy bitier.—USIS, 
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SRIKRISHNA DAIVAJNA—COURT ASTROLOGER OF JEHANGIR 
By Dr. JATINDRA BIMAL CHAUDHURI 


His FAMILY 
; HRIKRISHNA was the scion of a great family of astro- 
2, ere Woo flourished during Muslim rule in India, 
“ke genetigigal tree of Srikrishna’s ‘family may be 
‘onstructed on the basis of the works of the illustrious 
members of this family itself: 
Chintamani (of Devarata Gotra) 


Rama (wife Sita) four other sons 





Trimalla Gopiraja 


ue (wife Gaji) 
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Rama Krishna Govinda Ranganatha aides 


. 4 
Narayana 





| 4 
Munisvera Vasudeva 


In the concluding part of his Marichi-tika, Muni- ¥ 
svara, nephew of Krishna Daivajna, says: 


Ufeageaaet at qaeqr quafaars | 

This shows that their native village was Dadhi on 
the banks of the river Payosni in Berar. From the 
commentary of Narayana, son of Govinda, on the 
Jatakapaddhati of Kesava it would appear that the 
latitude of Dadhi is 21.15 (its palabha being 4130) 
which is identical with that of Elichapur. So Dadhi 
and Elichapur must be adjacent. 

As an astrologer of great repute, Chintamani’s 
son Rama had great influence upon the then King of 
Berar. ‘Rama flourished about 1440 Saka, ze., 1518 
A.D. The Bahamani (Brahmani) Kingdom got split 
anto five States about 1500 A.D. One of these ex- 
tended over Berar, with Elichapur as its capital. 

Lord Siva was the family deity of Ballala, 
Ballala’s eldest son Rama wrote an Upapatti to the 
Sudherasa of Ananta (vide the Surya-Siddhanta-tika 
of Ranganatha). From the Marichi-tika, it appears 


Sait ee ny 
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that Rama was alive during the Saka year 1557, ie, 
1635 A.D. 


SRIKRISHNA Aas AUTHOR OF THE “JATAKA-PADDHATI~ 
UDAHARANA” 

Srikrishna wags the second son of Vallala. His 
eommentary on the Vija of Bhaskara Acharya is 
known as Vzyanavankura, also Vija-pallava and Kalpa- 
lotavatara. Krishna has introduced many novelties in 
this work. This commentary of Krishna is applauded 
by the connoisseurs of the subject as one of the best 
commentaries on the Vaja. 

Krishna designates himself in one place as a pupil 
of Vishnu, who in his turn, was a pupil of Nrisimha, 
nephew of Ganesha, author of the Graha-laghauva. 

In the present work Krishna has accepted Saka 
1478, the-year of Khankhanan’s birth, as the illustra- 
tion or udaharana of the work. Khankhanan did not 
become a minister before Saka 1500. Ranganatha was 
referred to before the commentaries of Srikrishna, viz., 
the Vijanavankura and the Jataka-paddhati-udaharena 
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in the commentary on the Surya-siddhanta. Ranganatha 
also mentions that Krishna was held in high esteem 
in the court of Jehangir (1527-1549 Saka year, te., 
1605-1627 A.D.). It is only likely that Krishna ¢orr- 
posed both the abovementioned commentaries betwen 
1578 and 1627 A.D. The Chadaka-nirnaya of Krishna 
Daivajna is also an important work. It would appcar 
from the Marichi Commentary that Krishna was not 
alive during the Saka year 1557, 7.e, 1635 A.D. 

The Jataka-paddhatt of Srikrishna is a standan] 
work of Indian astrology which thas been ably com- 
mented upon and illustrated ‘by Srikrishna Daivay:2 
under the name Jatakodaharana-paddhati. The impcr- 
tance of this work can hardly be overrated as this is 
a valuable addition to our Hindu astrological literatv~ 
and also shows thow Sanskrit Pandits were patroniz:d 
by Muslim rulers and chiefs during Muslim rule :: 
India. This work has now for the first time be 2 
edited from rare Sanskrit MSS. oy the present author 
from the Prachyavani as Vol. XVIE of Prachyavon' 
Sanskrit text series. 





(EISENHOWER DOCTRINE FOR THE MIDDLE ast ) 


By Pror. JAGDISH CHANDRA JHA, m.a, 


THe Ike-Doctrine for the Middle East has raised no 
less a controversy and storm than the Truman 
Doctrine of 1947, and Monroe Doctrine of 1828. 
Indeed, this new deal for Western Asia has intensi- 
fied the cold war between the two big giants—U.S.A. 
and U.S.S.R. in an area which has been an arena 
of worldwide political fights between Great Powers 
since olden periods. This new doctrine is more 
baffling for us as it concerns a particular important 
area, of Asia. 

The advent of the new year saw the significant 
announcement of this new Middle East Plan of the 
American President. The first official substance of 
this plan was incorporated in the New Year Message 
of Mr, Dulles, the U.S. Secretary of State. It was 
stated by him that in 1957, the U.S.A. would have 
“to accept an increasing responsibility to assist the 
free nations of the Middle East . . . to maintain their 
freedom and develop their welfare.” On the 2nd 
January he submitted a draft to the Congress leaders 
and on the following day the Amercian Congress was 
summoned to hear the President’s message on the 
Middle East Crisis. The President proposed to the 
Congress the detailed action in support of his doc. 
trine for security in the Middle East. President 
Eisenhower, who is ‘a passionate believer in American 
leadership for troubled, puzzled, war-shattered world,’ 


sought a stand-by-authority to use American fore: 4, 
if necessary, to stop Communist aggression er on 


‘overt armed aggression’ by a nation ‘controlled Wy gat 
Middle Fa |. 


international ‘Communism’ in the 
Moreover, he wanted authority to assist any nation 
or group of nations in the development of econonuss 
strength to maintain national independence. The 
necessity for such military assistance in war and 
economic aid in peace was justified on thg ground 
that a power evacuum had been ete i the mis- 
adventure of Anglo-French attack subseq ° 
withdrawal and there was every likelihood of Cor:- 
munist aggression. As such ‘the vigour and sccurny 
of the independent nations of the area’ must i 
increased. The imminent danger of the Middle Exs: 
going red was reiterated by the U.S. Secretary of 
State while appearing before the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the House of Representatives. The 
purpcse of the proposed legislation, according to 
him, was peace, not war; nay, ‘to stop the World 
War III before it starts’ due to aggressive Commu 
nists. The Communist domination-in that area, 15 
he pointed out, would mean political, economic «3 
well as religious disaster for the nations of that part 
of the world. He further said on another occasion 
‘that the Middle East hag always been coveted by 
the rulers of Russia’ and that if international Com- 
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munism gets eontrol of the area it can ‘throttle’ to 
fet off the life-blood of Europe. 

-~ "his American Middle Hast programme called 
Eiserhcwer Doctrine is, according to the Hastern 
Ecoromist, ‘neither unexpected nor unnatural’; 
rather :t has been a culmination of the efforts of the 
U.S.A. .to replace Anglo-French influence in the 
Middle East by her own predominance. That the 
Amé€ ican President had told Pandit Nehru in course 
of h’s recent discussion that the U.S.A. would not 
alloy any vacuum in the West Asian region to be 
filled by U.S.S.R. (as was revealed by our Prime 
Minster in course of his speech at Lakshmibai Nagar 


“and the status of a satellite or a camp-follower. 
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U.S.A are equally detested by the Arabs as the 
villains of the dreadful drama of Palestine in which 
trickery and brutality were the order of the day. 
Among the Arab masses everyone is convinced that 
it was ultimately because of the U.S.A. that the 
thorn of a Jewish State was thrust in their flesh. Syria . 
and Egypt are most sensitive and sore over this issue. 
Nasser’s constant theme is that outsiders must not be 
allowed to interfere in the domestic affairs of the 
Middle Eastern nations. Similarly, President Kuwatly 
recently said at a reception (on the 26th January) at 
Bombay that Syria must refuse a policy of alignment 
So 


on canuary 3) leaves no doubt that this plan is ye ideal thing for solving the Middle Eastern problem 


resulf of cool and calculated judgment. Indeea> it i 
one of the extraordinary diplomatic innovations of 


our time. From the very outset maximum interest 
has been concentrated on the concept of power- 
vacuum. According to a Statesman editorial, “Mr. 


Neh-u was not alone in considering both outdated 
and immoral a twentieth century conception of part 
of tue globe as either being, or not being, a potential 
trarpling-ground for dinosaurs. Yet . . . it is now 
arguible that the true scientific analogy is not with 
vacuum but with an irritant.” As a matter of fact, 
long before this an author, Mr. Hoskins, while inter- 
pret:ag the cold war in that area, opined that they 
Midle East was a potential power vacumm which the 
Russians were waiting their chance to fill: and as 
such the Western powers must use their diplomacy and 
their money to prevent this happening, to preserve 
their st-ategic interests, as well as to secure their access 
to tle oil resourees of the region. Thus it is clear that 
Hoslins represented the Western view-point for an 
indir3ct imperialism. Hence, Pravda, the official Soviet 
News Agency, had some justification in denouncing 
the rew Eisenhower Plan as designed to establish in 
the Middle East ‘a Military protectorate regime” It 
_ brandec tke plan as the US.A.’s doctrine of “imperial- 

ist ater i the Middle Eastern affairs.” Later, 

on ‘he 12th insMnt, Russia declared that the new 
Amcrican plan was a selffish move to seize the British 
and French positions in the Middle Bast, and that it 
nopeecice’ the principles and aims of the United 


*, U.S s. Government as early - asthe 3rd of 5 January 


” throzgb her ‘ambassador that she he had serious _objec- 
tons to the new plan because it would amount to an 
inte-fe-ence in the Arab World affairs. Subsequently, 
Con the 19th January) the four Arab powers together 
—E rypt, “Saudi ‘Arabia, Syria and Jordan at their top 
level eonference at Cairo authorised King Saud of 
-Seuli Arabia to tell President Eisenhower that they 
rejestel the theory of power vacuum in the Middle 
Fas:. The Arab nationalists, on the whole, are against 
this doctrine. It is on the issue of Israel that all 
Aranos may write and it is here that Great Britain and 





Xow De to the Syrian President Shukri al-Kuwatly at 
N 


would be the complete withdrawal of interferénce from 
outside and the mutual adjustment of all standing 
disputes between Arabs and Jews (including Pales- 
tinjan boundaries, refugees, etc.) on the basis of fair 
play, charity, chivalry and the recognition of the 
principle of co-existence in that area. Moreover, the 
solution of the Suez problem has to be found out. In- 
stead of doing that some outside powers are poking 
their noses in the problems of that area with selfish 
motive. Rightly did our Prime Minister say at a civic 


ew Delhi (on the 18th January) that some big 
powers were trying to frighten smaller nations. Both 
these statesmen denounced the power vacuum theory 
as a ‘fentastic proposition” Thus in spite of two 
personal letters of the American President to Mr. 
Nehru, amplifying the details of the scheme, the fatter 
sticks to his earlier stand of the 5th January when he 
is reported to have said at Lakshmibai Nagar that 


eer Yorn existed in West Asia must be filled 


by the ‘strength and ss’ of the countries in_that 
region. Any attempt = an outside power to fill the 


vacuum was fraught with the gravest danger to the 
peace of the world. On another occasion he said: 

“A nation can safeguard its freedom and sove- 
reignty only by its own inherent strength and not 
by coming under the shadow of any big power. This 
is the symbolic view of the resurgent Asia. Violent 
Arab nationalism, whether it is dubbed as of the 
left, the right, or both, will not tolerate the ex~ 
ploitation of the rich oil and other resources of the 
area by any outside power. They now realize that 
the main reason for the grim poverty of the masses 
is foreign exploitation.” 

Tt is noteworthy that this doctrine has obvious 
departures from the classical American thinking which 
inasmucn as it is obligatory on the American President 
to act only when there is_a specific request from 2 
Middle East country threatened with Communist 
aggression, ) Moreover, the U.S. troops can be used 
“in accordance with the U.N. Charter’ and “subject 
to the overriding authority of the Security ‘Council.” 
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Short of that U.S. Government would be as un- 
popular on the bar of world public opinion as England 
and France became recently. Therefore, the American 
President made it clear that the measures he proposed 
‘would have to be consonant with the treaty obliga- 
tions of the U.S.A. including those under the 
Charter of the U.N., and with any action or recom- 
mendation of the U.N., not only that, she is also 
said to have informed Britain and France that the 
three-power declaration of 1950, under which U.S.A. 
has local commitments, remains as an instrument of 
Allied policy in the Middle East. We have it from 
the latest reports that there will be a summit tri- 
partite conference at Barmuda between U.S.A., U.K. 
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jealousies and rivalries. 
tween the Hashamy rulers of Iraq and Jordan cn the: 
one hand, and the Wahabi King of Saudi Arabia still , 
persist. There are many chiefs of Arabia who want :, 
their royalty from the oil in the form of dollars to 
continue unhindered. The recent hatred and accusa- 
tiocs between Syria and Iraq are too fresh in our 
memories. Jran is by no means ready to co-operate 
with Egypt and Syria, as was clear during the Sv: ° 
crisis. Moreover, Turkey is considered as the old 
enemy of the Arabs because she dominated in the 


area for centuries and today she has recognised Israel 


which is regarded as the forty-ninth State of the 
American Federation. Moreover, MEDO and Baghdml 


and France to clarify the latest independent move of Pact are already two strong organisations in favour of 


U.S.A. in the Middle East. But U.S.A. should have 
proceeded with more caution and should have dis- 
passionately sought to solve the basic problems of that 
area because in the past intrusions of Great Powers in 
that area had Ied to major conflict. Instead, as the 
Pakistan Temes pointed out recently in its editorial 
columns, “America is moving forward to take over 
Britain’s role of a self-appoimted sentinel in the area 
and to ‘regard the Middle East to be an American 
sphere of influence’.” America’s fairy tale of ‘Soviet 
aggression and subversion’ was severely assailed by 
the said paper which ascribed the new Middle East 
doctrine to accelerate America’s strategic economic 
and political penetration of the Middle East because 
no specific or imminent danger seems to be lurking 
on the horizon. Yet some of the Western powers like 
Great Britain, Italy and the partner of Great Britain, 
Australia, have supported the plan and Ceylon recog~- 
nised its importance. Mr. Casey of Australia went to 
the length of saying that this wag “the next best thing” 
_ to joing the Baghdad Pact. (Thus the new doctrine 
has produced varied reactions outside the U.S.A. 
Even inside that country while the  ex-President 
Truman has supported it, there are many democrats 
who do not view it with favour) However, the new 
proposal has been approved by an overwhelming 
majority of the House of Representatives. In Britain, 
there are many who think that the U.S.A., if now 
proposing wider economic aid including the develop- 
ment of the Nile area, might have averted the original 
trouble by not abruptly withdrawing its offer to 
finance the Aswan Dam. Therefore, this plan, provid- 
ing a so-called security shield, ma and 
imaginative: but it is not sound and fool-proof because 


a pact for defence of this area will remain incomplete 
without solving the Palestine and the Suez problems. 


Thus this plan is an opportunistic plan and it may 
Stead to uneasy peace and sham stability in that area. 


et this plan is sure to be accepted by some of the 


Middle Eastern nations because of their mutual 


" t 
* 


~ 


U.S.A. It is why Turkey, Iraq, Iran, and Lebaron 
together with Pakistan have already meicomie’ che 
increased U.S. aid under this plan. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that this 
doctrine for the Middle East representing a signifiernt 
phase of selfish American foreign policy, is not_a good 
solution of the problems of that area. Tradition: ally, 
American foreign policy has been  isolati since 
Monroe Doctrine with its ery of hands off Am 
But on occasions U.S.A. has been guilty of ‘deplor- 
able shirking of responsibilities’ as she did by with- 
drawing from the League of Nations after a bricf 
idealistic sport of President Wilson who had aroused 
high hopes in the minds of the Arabs through 
his principle of self-determination. According to 
Schuman, the expansion of the American Leviathan in 
the 19th century resembled that of Russia in that it 
Was an expansion of an agrarian population across the 
contiguous territory. But in recent times, the U.S.A. 
has be ing to extend her ‘invisible empire’ 
through her dollar diplomacy on the pretext of deter- 
ring Communist expansion. This Middle Ea Jan 
ig just the newest phase of that. The only fault of the 
people of that grea is that that one eee 
important and is very rich in oil resourees*? They have 
just emerged from the mandatory tutelage of England 
and France and now they are being subjected to this 
new type of economic control in a subtle way (as hap- 
pened in Jran after the fall of Mossadique). There- 
fore, the exact implications of this new American 
doctrine must be undérstood by all. A great American 
writer, Walter Lippmann, once remarked about his 
country: 

“In our time we shall Peer the dawning 
realization that a new power exists which is des- 
tined to be a dts of Rome and of Britain as the 
giver of peace.” 

Now this ‘giver of peace’ has promulgated this 
new doctrine like Kipling’s ‘Whiteman’s burden’ and 
‘Pax Britannica’ of yore. 
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IN NATIONAL EDUCATION 


By MAGANBHAI DESAI, m.u.c., 
Ez-Eiditor, Harijan 


i 


REPLACEMENT of English from its unnatural and 
there*‘ore wrong position of being the medium of ad- 
Iinistration and higher education in the country is the 
most outstanding national venture we are called 
upon to undertake under the Constitution of India. 
This venture, in its effect upon the entire life of the 
nation, is bound to be revolutionary. India had till 
now in her history Sanskrit, Persian and English as 
All-India common languages. They were languages 
known only to a microscopic number of the people. 
They were not the languages of the people; they were 
languages of small classes only. Therefore, such a 
thing did not tend to nor work for a democratic order, 
which we now aspire to establish. It is perhaps for 
the first time in our history that we are launching 
upon the democratic experiment of having the 
languages of the common man as the vehicle of his 
government and education, 

Multilingual as we are, we need for such an 
experiment the unavoidable accompaniment of an 
Antar Bhasha—a lingua franca. Accordingly we 
have decided that it will be Hindi, the common 
language of the largest number amongst us; it will 
not be a small affair like Sanskrit or Persian or 
English, however rich and developed these may be. 
The decision is a tremendous responsibility. If we 
succeed in discharging it, the very effort itself will 
work for creating the New India of our dreams—a 
democratic and egalitarian society. The language 
pattern “aad policy envisaged by the Constitution of 
India is thSsefgre the most epoch-nfaking item in 
rebuilding New India—free and democratic, creative 
and egalitarian. 


if 

As the said pattern abundantly shows, this great 
rebuilding is to be done by replacing English with the 
judicious use of our great national languages of 
India and of the Antar Bhasha Hindi which will be 
ore additional language to the enormous linguistic 
wealth with which we are blessed in our country. For 
such an effort to be’ successful it is very essential that 
there should be a joint and concerted endeavour of 
all the language groups of the nation, without any 
spirit of unhealthy rivalry or sense of superiority, 
ue., amongst them. The Antar Bhasha Hindi, being 
a.so a regional language of one of the groups, shall 
feel or own no superiority over others and shal] not 


English is a national prize we have 


covet to steal a march over the fields of the primary 
or basic languages of the people. This requires to 
be said here because there is a school of thought 
among tke ruling and vocal classes of the intelligent- 
sia who, thinking in old grooves English has cut into 
the mental make-up of these classes, would like to 
create an order wherein not one’s own but another 
language—the Antar Bhasha Hindi may rule. This, 
as is abundantly clear, is not what the ‘Constitution 
wills or contemplates. Surely we cannot have a 
revised edition of the Engish order, though through 
Hindi. — 

Almost as an antithesis to this school is to be 
found a school of thought in the non-Hindi-speaking 
areas which clings to the status quo and pleads for 
retention of English, though it may not mind if 
Hindi is also placed along with it as another All-India 
common language, so long as it may be allowed 
English. This school, therefore, wishes to continue 
English teaching in schools in the same way as it 
obtains at present and would, as a concession to the 
constitutional clause regarding Hindi, teach it to 
those who wish to learn it,—not compulsorily. That 
means, it will avoid the change-over as long as it 
can. Their whole argument amounts to saying that 
inherited from 
our ex-rulers. It has been the “pipe-line” of modern 
knowledge, specially scientific. J may not analyse 
this proposition here, but only say that pipe-lines are 
many—as many as there are peoples of the world; 
but the life-line is only one and it is the indigenous 
tongue of the people. The best in us can develop 
and blossom forth only through being nourished by 
that line. Therefore we should retrieve that Iife- 
line and it will retrieve us from the groove in which 
we have struck and cost our true way. 


The retention school also is constitutionally as 
wrong as the former. Retention is out of court, un- 
less we are prepared to continue with English and 
thus wreck the language chapter of the Constitution 
and the nation’s effort of more than half a century 
to give to ourselves one common national language, 
which may provide us with a medium complementary 
to our own languages. “This medium will thus he 
an instrument with which to feel and live our basic 
unity. But this unity is not to be a monolithic uni- 
formity, but should be a creative and lifeful diversity 
on the canvas of a fundamental unity which India 
possesses as her great cultural and democratic prize 
achievement. - 


‘ - 4 -— 
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It 

The above ideal under the Constitution requires 
how to be worked out in its practical details as a 
constructive programme for our whole peopiz. The 
first thing that is obvious is the permanent need of 
instituting compulsory study of the Antar Bhasha in 
the national system of education which will be frec 
and compulsory up to the age of 14 of a pupil, under 
the Constitution of India, Art. 45. Such a step will 
be a long-range measure for the replacemcnt of 
English and for the progressive use of Hindi. ‘The 
short-range measure would be to coach up tha ad- 
ministrative personnel of all Governments :» Indie 
for the immediate needs of the linguistic change- 
over. This also must be on a compulsory basis. 
While the former measure covers the non-offical or 
the people’s sector, the latter is the official sector, and 
will therefore be mainly a Government controlled and 
directed movement. 

The directive to the Union in Art. 351 says that 
it will be its duty “to promote the spread of the 
Hindi language” as defined in it. In the context of 
the above position, this becomes the Union’s impe- 
rative duty. Obviously, the Union can _ efficiently 
discharge this its constitutional duty by seeing that 
Hindi becomes a compulsory study in the schools of 
the whole country. This will be the first step in 
the direction of the change-over, stipulated by the 
Constitution. If necessary, the Constitution should 
be amended so as to provide for this logical first step 
to attain the universal spread of the new official 
language in all the areas of India. 


IV 
Naturally some will argue against this compul- 
sion and quote in support the Madras anti-Hindi 


agitation. The point must be unequivocally met, 
There are two sorts of compulsion—l. Prescribing 
compulsory courses of study and devising a system 
of national education for the people such as may 
reasonably be held to fulfil the ideas and ideals laid 
down by the democratic ‘Constitution of the land. 
In a democratic order, such a thing is considered to 
be the legitimate duty of a State. It may be said 
that all school education has to be based on a certain 
amount of compulsion. But this is not really the 
sort of compulsion which is objected to. The objec- 
tionable sort is the second one, v7z., to ask for or 
impose the medium of Hindi in the affairs of a non- 
Hindi-speaking State in places where its regional 
language should legitimately and rightfuly function; 
as for instance, the medium of imstruction and ad- 
ministration in a non-Hindi State. This is obviously 
undemocratic and will be felt coercive. And if 
Imposed in any way, overt or covert, it will be educa- 
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tionally and culturally bad and calamitous and poli- 
tically disruptive and practically suicidal to the 
interests of the spread of Hindi. 


V 


I said above that the Union should have power 
and influence to cast a positive duty on the States to 
institute compulsory teaching of Hindi in their 
schools. An amendment like the one suggested hy 
the States Reorganisation Commission for safeguard- 
ing the right of instruction through the mother- 
tongue, saying that it shall be the endeavour of every 
State and of every local authority within the State 
to provide adequate facilities for compulsory instruc- 
tion in the official language of the Union to all chil- 
dren, at least for the last 3 years of the period of 
free and compulsory education as directed by the 
Constitution would serve the purpose. . 

At present English is generally studied during 
these years of schooling in India. This must be dis- 
placed giving place to Hindi as the second language 
in the order of language studies in our system of 
national education. The teaching of English, execpt 
for those who own if as their mother-tongue, must 
be restricted to begin after the age of compulsory 
studies when further education may begin in higher 
secondary schools. It is agreed by all that in the 
scheme of things educational envisaged by the Cons- 
titution, only the regional language followed bv 
Hindi at the 5th year or so of the schooling—only. 
these two languages can have place in it. 


It is suggested in some quarters that English 
might begin earlier than the 14 year-age of compul- 
sion. This is entirely unnecessary and unwarranted 
by the needs of the Janguage policy under the Cons- 
titution. Such gratuitous consideration shown to 
English will only help continue the status quo and 
not allow Hindi to make any headway. Displace- 
ment of English language study and Anstituting 
Hindi study, in the present climate,ci* our country, 
will be indicative of the earnest of our desire to 
usher in the process of the linguistic revolution we 
have decided to have. Unless this is accepted as the 
general principle of reconstructing national educa- 
tion, the process of linguistic transition will hardiy 
have congenial climate to start and can have any 
chance of a fair trial or a happy beginning. The 
above principle is in entire consonance with the ideas 
of Basic Education—the type of education we have 
decided to introduce in the country. Rather, it may 
be noted that unless the above national policy re- 
garding the place of Hindi and English in our com- 
pulsory educational scheme is accepted, Basic Educa- 
tion even cannot come to stay and prosper. 


ALUMINIUM INDUSTRY AND 


1T¢ DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA 


By ARUN KUMAR ROY 


Tus “Fairy Metal” to all its fairness needs our atten- 
tion to a great extent now-a-days. The industry in 
India hag achieved its youth, being born in about 1938, 
and is dear to all for its lightness, silvery appearance 
and comparative cheapness. It has already made a 
mark upon popular imagination and “its uses in the 
more fully developed countries ‘have increased so 
greatly that it now ranks immediately after iron and. 
steel.” It has started on a long and fruitful career 
because of the “inevitable end of copper’s long reign 
and equally certain eclipse of steel’s economic supe- 
riority by virtue of an insuperable burden of solid 
fuel costs.” It is the age of aluminium, the world runs 
on aluminium now. Everybody must have it and 
everybody uses it. We intend to see the development 
of this useful industry in our country. 

Let us see how aluminium is obtained. There are 
three steps before we finally get aluminium. The first 
step is the mining of bauxite which is the main 
mineral for aluminium. We say “main mineral” 
because it is the ore which contains a very high quality 
of niuminium oxide, Nearly all common rocks and 
clays contain aluminium but unless a large proportion 
of aluminium oxide is present it is not practical to 
extract aluminium, The experts estimate that this ore 
is available almost twice as much as iron in the world. 
About 4 to 44 tons of bauxite are required for one 
ton of aluminium. 

The second step is the conversion of bauxite to 
“slumina.”” It is a “pure white powdery material 
resembling coarse granulated sugar.” It is produced by 
a process known as “Bayer’s Process.” Leaving aside 
all technicalities it may be summed up as a process 
involving crushing of ore, immersing in a solution, 
filtering and lastly heating in huge rotary kilns at 
1900 deg. F. The four tons of bauxite will yield 50 
per cent,*that is, about 2 tons of alumina. 

In the Mast step we get aluminium in metallic 
form. This step means breaking down of aluminium 
and oxygen in alumina and the process is known as 
Hall or Heroult process or “Blectrolytic Reduction” 
process. In this stage a tremendous amount of 
electricity is required—20,000 to 24,000 k.wh. for a 
ton of metal. Because of this huge power demand 
most aluminium reduction plants are located near the 
hydro-electric stations which can offer cheapest form 
of power. The discovery of Hall/Heroult process was 
a case of strange coincidence. In 1886, Charles Martin 
Hall working in Ohio and Paul T. Heroult working in 
France, hit upon the same process in the same year. 
“The coincidence did not end there. They were both 
born in 1863, were both 23 years old when they made 
their discoveries, and both died in the same year, 1<., 
1914.” The process in brief is production of metallic 


aluminium “by dissolving alumina in molten cryolite 
and then passing an electric current through the solu- 
tion.” From this we get aluminium pigs which are 
also called ‘primary’ or ‘virgin’ pigs. 

These pigs are remelted for refining and to “permit 
alloying by adding other elements, such as, copper, 
silicon, magnesium, manganese, etc.” Pure aluminium 
itself is a soft and weak metal and the “alloying” 1s 
done to increase its strength. “Some of these alloys 
can be further strengthened by heat treatment.” This 
big family of metals is called ‘aluminium.’ 

The production of any country is measured in, 
terms of the ‘primary’. The final shape of things for 
our use is made from “semis” which is an intermediate 
stage of fabrication. The sheets, plates, coils, discs or 
or circles which are manufactured in Rolling Mills, 
billets and blooms come under this term. The exist- 
ence of such units manufacturing ‘semis’ also foster 
growth of various industries fabricating aluminium to 
the final shape including anodising. Aluminium powder 
and paste are also offspring. 

Why aluminium would be preferred? “The most 
valuable property of aluminium is its lightness com- 
bined with corrosion resistance and good conductivity.” 
The economic factors are (1) “an expanded and 
assured supply, (2) cost going down while cost of 
other materials has gone up,” (3) comparative stability 
of light metals’ price and (4) good salvage value. 
Other advantages are: being easy to fabricate, taking 
many finishes, high reflectivity, long life, low surface, 
friction, etc. It can be shaped to a desired form by any 
of the commercial working methods and so is known as 
a “general purpose” metal. Let us see some of the 
advantages in detail. 


Lightness: In this age of speed weight is a pro. 
blem and weight saved means greater all-round efh. 
ciency and economy. This is particularly true in trans. 
port and that is why we see that aluminium is the 
metal most suitable in the field of transportation— 
air, road, rail and water. “Copper, steel or brass are 
about 390 per cent as heavy as aluminium.” The 
specific gravity of aluminium is 2.7. The reducec 
weight of aluminium does not mean loss of strength. 
This lightness means “great savings that do not show 
up on metal cost comparison”—savings in handling, 
shipping, installation and maintenance expenses, These 
help in lessening cost of products made from 
aluminium. 

There is a growing menace of competition from 
plastics, magnesium and stainless steel but because of 
other advantages aluminium will advance. 

Corrosion Resistance: There will be no red rust 
on aluminium. There is always a layer of aluminium 
oxide which protects the underlying aluminium from 
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deterioration. It requires no protective paint. It is 
also immune from attack by many acids and chemi- 
cals. Because of this quality and also resistance to 
marine growth thereby “needing no help for chipping 
haminers and read lead,” it is now being introduced 
in shipbuilding. The corrosion resistance quality can 
bring reductions in paint cost and in the idle time 
while undergoing painting or maintenance. 

It is also non-toxic and “will not change the 
flavour, purity or colour of food” and hence largely 
used in food and chemical industries. There is, there- 
fore, no wonder that it is employed as utensils, as 
collapsibl: and rigid containers, as foils for packing, 
“As a matter of fact, traces of aluminium are found 
in many foods including beets, letiuce, carrots, onions, 
milk, ete.” 

This corrosion resistance capacily yields a gocd 
salvare value because there is no reduction in weight 
due to “eating by rust.” 

Good Conductivity: Beeause of this quality 
aluminium has become a close rival of copper in 
electrical industry. Its electrical conductivity is 61 
per cent of that of copper. It also permits of longer 
spans and fewer poles in transmission lines for its 
lightness. In America, rich domestic copper ore sourees 
have been depleted and significant new discoveries are 
questionable and there has been a diversicn to alumi- 
nium. A.C.S.R. or aluminium cable steel reinforced 
has already made its position in the markeb. It is also 
a good heat conductor and has high reflectivity. 

“Tt has been estimated authoritatively that there 
are today at least 4000 end uses of this metal.’ <A 
few examples are cited below: 

Aircraft: Engine cecmponents, wings and fusclage, 
panelling, structural forgings, ete. “Many unhappy 
disastcrs have demonstrated that in spite of intense 
heat evolved when such structures catch alight, the 
rigid aluminium alley frame work hag nearly always 
been recevered as sole salvage from the wreck.” | 

Ralways: Structural members: roofing, panelling, 
windows, coaches, wagons, water storage tanks, various 
fittings, ete. 

ftoad Transport: Structura] members, floor planks, 
panelling, windows, mechanical parts, chasis, ears, 
eylinder block, truck trailers, ete. 

Ship-building: Bridges, wheelhouscs, outer funnels, 
life-boats, skylights, stanchions, handling equipments 
(gangwavs, winches, ladders), tanks, etc. 

Building: Roof-coverings, side-claddings, venti- 
Jators, windows, panelling, interior fittings, corrugated 
sheets, heavy structurals, kingstrand houses or pre- 
fabricated houses made of aluminium. 

Exponded Aluminium: Airfilters, exhibition dis- 
plays, storage bins, meatsafes, shelving, machinery 
guards, erilies, radiator screens, furniture and fittings, 
partitions and pancls, industrial trays and baskets, 
litter baskets, 

10 | 
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Eldctrical Industry: A.C.S.R. cables, busbars, 
conductors, overhead distribution and transmission 


lines, telephone cables, radio and radar equipments, 
electrical equipments with the help of sheet, sections 
and castings. 

Foils, tubings, bridges, grain silos, portable irri- 
gation pipes, parts in textile industry, paints, con- 


tainers—rigid and collapsible by jmpact extrusion 
methods; household refrigeration parts, such as 
outer shell, inner line, doors, evaporators, shelves, 


trays and pans, appliances for agriculture, dairying, 
etc, 

Ths most common sight is aluminium utensils. 

Born in 1§25 it has now occupied a unique place 
and the foremost place amongst the light metals, “In 
1852, the price was $345 a pound and was more pre- 
cious than gold and silver.” In 1942, if reached as 
low as $0.14 and still is equally precious like 
gold ard silver in the sense that it has become a 
“must” in everyoody’s house like the silver coins or 
golden ornaments. 

Let us now look to the position of the industry 
in India and its chances of development, In the 
words of the Planning Commission: 


“Aluminium is almost the only non-ferrous 
metal which India can produce in large quanti- 
ties.” “The large investment envisaged in the 
Secord Plan in the public sector and its emphasis 


on heavy industry, power and transport is cal- 
culated to raise substantially the demand for 
aluminium, particularly, if the Government 


actively foster its use for certain purposes in place 
of other metals, ike copper, of which supplies 
within the country are not plentiful.” 


We have not only limited sources in copper but 
also mm lead, tin or zinc. With the development of 
steel, India hag to develep aluminium also because 
in the medern age these are the two basic metals on 
which depends ethe industrialisation of a country. 

From the report of the Tariff Commission of 
1955 an idea about the annual demand for aluminium 
can be formed. 

In 1052-54, the average consumption was 14,500 
tons, and in 1855 current annual demand was ex- 
pected ta be about 20,000 tons and by 1958 to be 
35,000 tons expecting the demand to increase at the 
rate of about 5,090 tons each year. We learn from 
Planning Commission’s report that in 1985 about 
23,500 tors of aluminium were consumed and if the 
estimated increase stated by Tariff Commission is 
accepted, the demand may come up to 40,000 tons 
by 1958. The panel for the aluminium industry (1947) 
fixed the long-term target as 50,000 tons to be 
secured at the end of 15 years from 1947. India’s 
production is, however, far short of the demand. In 
1955, the country’s production was about 7,300 tong 
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whereas imports amoubted to 16,200 tons approxi- 
mately. 

li we compare the number of industrial uses 
mentioned earlier with the number we are usiag in 
India, there is no doubt that the consumption target 
~vill be reached. 

Besides, “the State has an interest in this 
industry both as the supplier of the power required 
for it and also as the customer for some of its 
products lke A.C.S.R. conductors for power 
transmission and sheets and extrusions of the 
metal and alloys for aircraft and nationalised road 
transport.” 

The foodgrains production which will also be 1in- 
creased would require proper storage facilities to re- 
duce the losses from the ravages of insects, fungus, 
rats, etc., and aluminium grainbins have been found 
very suitable and economic in this respect. Another 
way in which this metal can help to increase the 
country’s food production is by means of a new 
system known ag sprinkler irrigation. It is a portable 
pipe with sprinkler heads or holes drilled in it to form 
a@ spray and furnishes a controlled water-supply just 
like natural rainfall. The corrugated sheets made of 
aluminium, available in plenty without permit or 
quota, would help the rapid expansion of rural housing 
schemes when the galvanised corrugated sheets are not 
plentiful and require heavy structures. 

There will be a limitation to unrestricted expan- 
sion because India possess materials for self-sufficiency 
in iron and steel and greatest stress has been laid by 
the Government for expansion of iron and steel indus- 
try. The target in the Second Five Year Plan has alsa 
been kept in view as a minimum of 30,000 tong by 
1960-61. 

A question was raised that whether the capacity 
of the industry would be increased without creating 
the demand beforehand. The biggest producer of 
aluminium in this country was of the opinion that 

“It is the responsibility of the aluminium 
industry to develop its own markets. When a suffi- 
cient quantity of high quality metal in suitable 
form is readily available locally, other Indian indus-. 
tries will soon appreciate the importance.” 

One of the reasons for this controversy, probably, 
is that “the industry is highly capital intensive and 
involves complex technical know-how which is the 
monopoly of a few companies,” and new producers 
who are not attracted because of absence of attractive 
profits in the initial stages would get more set-back if 
there is absence of demand too. In India, the biggest 
company was financed by a foreign firm which is one 
of these few companies (te., having monopoly of 
technical know-how) producing in 1955 about 609,600 
metric tons of aluminium ingots and hence the Indian 
company obtained perhaps the best technical advice 
from the very inception. This company now produces 


high strength aluminium alloy sheets, extrusions, paste, 
corrugated sheets, etc., in India in addition to ingots 
and other types of “semis.” 

Let us turn to the other aspects of the industry, 
In India, there are two companies which produce , 
primary aluminium. One company owned and 
operated by an Indian firm is located at Jaykaynagar 
near Asansol and “is an integrated plant which takes 
in bauxite and ends up with rolled metal and other 
finished products.” The other company works in 
collaboration with a ‘Canadian Company and has 
plants at different places, Alumina Works at Muri 
in Bihar, Reduction and Extrusion Works at Alwaye 
in Travancore-Cochin, the Rolling Mills at Belur in 
West Bengal and Powder and Paste Plant at Ealws 
near Thana in Bombay. 

The progress of production is scheduled as fci- 
lows :- 

Actuals in Actuals in Anticipated 


1951 1955 in 1960-2 j 
Number of reduction 
plants 2 2 A 
Installed capacity 4000 tons 7500 tons 30,000 tons 
Production 3849 , 7225 ,, 25,000 ., 


To achieve the above production the existing two 
companies have been allowed expansion of their 
capacities and the Canadian-Indian enterprise allowed 
to erect a new plant of 10,000-ton capacity at Hirakud 
in Orissa. The total capacity in this way will come 
to 20,000 tons. The balance 10,000 tons would be met 
by erection of a plant under State management at 4 
location to be decided by an experts’ committee. This 
committee would decide (1) about the minimum 
capacity of the plant, (2) location and (3) whether 
the plant will be an integrated one or on a decentralised 
pattern. n 
Probably the importance of aluminium as a strate- ' 
gic material and also the help from governments this 
industry received or is receiving in other countries ' 
have prompted our Government too to take action | 
on the same line and the Government in their Indus- 
trial Policy Resolution of 1956 have put aluminium 
industry in the second category or Schedule “B” 
which means this will be progressively State-owned and 
“the State will take imitiative in establishing new 
undertakings but in which private enterprise will also 
be expected to supplement the effort of the State.” 


From newspaper reports we come to know that 
the Government have decided to set up two more 
reduction plants—one in Madras and the other in 
U.P. Though full particulars are not yet available, we 
hope that the Government have given consideration y 
to the limitation which, the Planning Commission 
states, is the minimum capacity of a plant. In other 
countries plants are normally of sizes of 20,000 tons 
per annum and above so as to achieve low cost of — 
production and if this be accepted by the Experts 
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Committee as minimum in our country too, then 
erection of two plants, definitely of lower capacity, at 
two places would entail double expenditure. 

Let us see the position of the raw materials. The 
important raw materials required to make a ton of 
aluminium are approximately as follows: 


Bauxite 4.5 tons 
Petroleum coke 75, 
Pitch 0.2 =, 
‘Coal 4.0 , 
Furnace oil 0.5 ,, 
Caustic soda 0.16 to 0.2 ,, 
Cryolite 0.07 to 0.10, 
Aluminium fluoride 0.035 to 0.04 _,, 
Fluorspar 0.007 to 0.008 _,, 


Electric energy 20,000 to 24,000 k.w.h. 
“Bauxite, the chief ore, is widely distributtd in 
India,” Though no reliable estimates are available we 
have about 250 million tons of all grades. /Of this 
high grade reserves would amount to 35 million tons 
cistributed as follows: 


‘Madhya Pradesh 
Eastern States 


15.10 million tons 


Bihar $.23 " ss 
Bombay 3.23 i 
Madras 2.00. 4 $s 
Kashmir 1.00 = Pr 
Bhopal 20 


34 $3 
_ Besides aluminium industry bauxite is also ‘used 
in the manufacture of alum, high alumina cement, 


refractories and in the refining of petroleum. Even at 
this estimate, aluminium industry with a capacity of 
50,000 tons per annum can be assured of a supply for 
at least 150 years. In the meantime there will be new 
discoveries and we need not be afraid of shortage of 
this raw material. 


Regarding coal and electric power we know where 
we stand. The producers, however, complain about the 
price of power which is very high and not economic. 
The cheapness of power is one of the factors which, 
has enabled Canada to become the largest exporter 
of ingots. The Tariff Commission also found that the 
landed cost of ingots excluding duty was cheaper 
than fair ex-works price. The Government or the 
Power supplying authorities should, therefore, consider 
this aspect and change the policy accordingly. 

“Other raw materials are available only partly or 
not at all from indigenous sources. Caustic soda and 
soda ash, for instance, although produced in the coun- 
try, are not produced in sufficient quantities to mect 
the total industrial demand. Fluorspar occurs to some 
extent in Madhya Pradesh but more information about 
its quality and quantity is necessary in order to asée:s 
its usefulness for aluminium industry. Cryolite, alumi- 
nium fluoride, carbon blocks, etc., are imported. Grean- 
land is the main source of natural cryolite but arti- 
ficial cryolite is produced in other countries and with 
the development of aluminium 
bilities of producing it in the country will have to be 
investigated.” Regarding calcined petroleum coke it 


industry the possi-— 
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was planned that the new petroleum refineries should 
include it in their manufacturing programme, but the 
two new refineries at Trombay are using a different 
process and hence it was not possible to include it in 
their manufacturing programme. “The Assam Oi] Co. 
produced about 50 tons per month of wax coke but 
it dces not completely meet the specifications of the 
materials required by the producers of aluminium.” 

.The producers also experienced transport bottle- 
necks which hampered quick and timely movement of 
raw materials. The reasons for bottlenecks are (1) in~ 
sufficient capacity of our railroads and (2) decentral- 
ised pattern of industry causing more movement. 
Consideration is being given to the possibility of 
upgrading the movement of aluminium. 

The importance of aluminium is already being felt 
as will be evident from the change which has happened 
in the nature of consumption. In the first plan the 
end use estimates were as 10,000 tons for utensils, 
2,500 tons for A.C.S.R. cables, 2,000 tons for indus- 
trial sheets and balance 1,500 tons for muscellancous 
purposes. At the end of the plan period it was found 
that the consumption in A.C.S.R. cable has risen to 
7,000 tons. One of the producers sold in 1955, 2,315 
tons of sheets mainly for transportation purposes. The 
end use estimates by 1960-61 would be: 

A.C.S.R. cableg and A.A.C. 13,000 tons 


Utensils and hollow wares 8000, 
Foil stock 2509 
Industrial sheets 3,500 i, 
Powder and paste 500 _—C, 
Extrusions 500, 
Castings 500 Ci, 
Buildings and construction 1,000, 
Collapsible tubes and containers 500, 

30.000, 


Lastly, let us see the quality we produce. The 
consensus of opinion expressed by the consuming 
interests before the Tariff Commission cf 1935—eis that 
the quality ofeingots and flat rolled products like 
plates, sheets, strips and circles is reported to compare 
favourably with the imported counterparts and con- 
forming to the specifications laid down by the Indian 
Standards Institution. “But the increasisg use of scrap 
of doubtful quality by certain rollers to produce circles 
of cheap quality had brought not only discredit to the 
utensil fabricating industry but also created certain 
health problems affecting the large mass of population. 
using cheap utensils.” “There were no complaints 
about the quality of foils, castings and extrusions ard 
reported to he satisfactory.” 

“Since aluminium is a metal of basic importance 
to the economy and the country possesses ample sup- 
plies of bauxite,” the industry is to be developed 
so that we can be absolutely independent of external 
sources of supply. | 
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_ BUDDHA: By 2. Dhiman, Dhiman Press of India, 
Litichiana, 1956. Pp. 186. Price Ba. 2. 


Compiled in commemoration of the 2500th anni- 
versary of The Buddha, this is a miscellaneous collec~ 
Gor of papers dealing with the various aspects of the 
life and teachings of the Master, the spread of his 
gospel in distant lands in the past centuries, the sacred 
sites of Buddhism in and outside India, and the 
worldwide influence of Buddhism in modern times, It 
contains selections from such a classic as the Dhamma- 
jaaa, and from the writings of such eminent thinkers 
of sur times as Rabindranath Tagore and Dr. §&. 
Radhakrishnan. It consists, besides, of a number of 
choughtful papers on topical subjects like Buddhism 
foday from the pen of the President of the Buddhist 
Sociely, London. Dr. B. V. Keskar, Minister of 
Infsrmation and Broadcasting, Government of India, 
tortributes a Foreword. A hst of Buddhist organisa- 
3102s in Europe and Asia at the present time is given 
at the «end. 

The fundamental defect of this werk is that the 
papers are jumbled together without any plan or 
arrangement whatever. To this we have to add that 
Buzidhism is identified practically throughout the work 
wiih its Hinayana variety as represented by the Pali 
caton, to the nearly complete exclusion of such Jater 
developments as Mahayanism and more particularly 
of Tantric Buddhism. It is again regrettable that 
there should be no paper on Buddhism in Tibet, while 
there i3 a similar silence about the former extent and 
infuence of Buddhism in Indonesia and Central Asia. 
Tke reference to “Dhanya Kota, the capital of the 
Sacavahanas who ruled the Andhra Desa about 700 
B.C.” (p. 78), is a deplorable blunder. The paper 
an-l printing leave much to be desired. 

U. N. Guosnan 

SISTER NIVEDITA: By Moni Bagchee. Pub- 


listed by the Presidency Library, 15, Bankim Chatter-° 


jee Strdet, Caleutta-12. Pp. 315, Price Rs. 5. 


Margaret Elizabeth Noble, daughter of the Rev. 
Samuel Richmond Noble, was born at Dungannon, 


Epitor, The Modern Review. 


Co, Tyrone (Ireland), on 28th October, 1867, She was 
the eldest of the three children left by her father who 
died while he was only 34. Margaret was trained ag 
a teacher and at the beginning of nineties she opened 
at Wimbledon «a school of her own in which she strove 
to give expression to her broad and vivid conceptions 
of education for girls. 

On October 22, 1895, Swami Vivekananda delivered 
hig public speech in London at the Princes’ Hall, 
Piccadilly, at which Miss Noble was present. She 
was struck with the novelty and breadth of Swamijt’s 
religious culture and the intellectual freshness of his 
philosophical outlook based on Vedanta. Vivekananda 
visited London for the second time in May, 1896. Miss 
Noble was now Sister Nivedita—life dedicated to 
Mother India—spiritual daughter of Swami Viveka- 
nanda. Her duty was now to serve India, particularly her 
wornanhood. On the memorable November 12, 1898— 
Kalipuja day—a girls’ school (Nivedita Girls’ School) 
was started by her at Baghbazar in Calcutta. It was a 
tremendous uphill work for Sister Nivedita in a 
conservative Hindu society but her great devotion to 
the cause attracted women of all ages to the school. 
There was no money for the expansion of the school, 
so, Nivedita, in June, 1899, left for England. She also 
visited America. Help came from benevolent Ameri- 
cans and Nivedita returned to India in the early part 
of 1902 to reopen the school. The great Swami Viveka- 
nanda passed away in July, 1902. 

After the demise of Swami Vivekananda, Sister 
Nivedita had to cut off her connection with the Rama- 
krishna Mission of Belur due to fundamental differ- 
ences with the authorities and devoted herself thorough- 
Iy to the work of the uplift of her adopted country 
India. To her, India’s freedom was essential for her 
cconomic and spiritual regeneration. A good speaker, 
a powerful writer, a widely travelled and devoted 
daughter of Mother India, her services to our coubtry 
should be written in letiers of gold. No Indian was | 
mcre devoted to the mother country than this adopted 
daughter of India. In the words cf Rabindranath 
Tagore, “She liked our life and came to know us by 
becoming one of ourselves.” Her services to the Swadeshi 
Mevement, to women’s education, to plague-stricken 
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people of Calcutta, to sufferers from famine in Barisal, 
to political sufferers, are matters of history. Her con- 
temporaries—Rabindranath, Abala Bose, I. F. Alex- 
ander, A. J. F. Blair, S. K. Ratcliffe, Ramananda 
Chatterjee, Bepin Chandra Pal, Jadunath Sarkar, 
Mati Lal Ghose and Rash Behari Ghosh have recorded 
their great appreciation of Sister Nivedita’s noble iife 
and work. 

She has left for us several works of outstanding 
merit of which mention may be made of The Master 
as I Saw Him, On Hinduism, The Web of Indian Infe, 
The Eastern Method, Of the Hindu Woman as Wife, 
Footfails of Indian History, Cradle Tales of Hinduism, 
The Lament of Gandhari, The Ordeal of Sita, etc. 

This daughter of India passed away at Darjeeling 
on the 13th October, 1911, while she was only 45 years 
of age. Thus a great dedicated life was cut off very 
early like that of her Master, Swami Vivekananda, 
who died prematurely at hig thirty-ninith year. 

The author of this book has done a service by 
bringing out this handy volume at a time when the 
history of India’s fight for freedom is being rewritten. 
India cannot forget Sister Nivedita, and her contribu- 
tion towards the revival of our yeligion, education, art, 
culture and in short, her love for our country in the 
context of India’s glorious hoary past. Her coniri- 
bution to our freedom movement is considerable 
although she lived among us only for a decade and a 
half, An index added to this volume would have in- 
creased the usefulness of the book. We wish this book 
&® wide circulation which it fully deserves. 

A. B. Dourra’ 

SILENCE SPEAKS: By a doubter converted. 
Published by the Sotiety of Servants of God, 34 
Little Gibbs Road, Bombay-6. Pp. 60. Price Re. 1, 

The author of this brochure, who likes to remain 
incognito, was an agnostic twenty years ago. Even 
then he heard the voice of silence spontaneously but 
at the same time was assailed by doubts. It took him 
full seventeen years. of inner fight to evercome the 
same and become converted. For nearly three years 
it has been his practice to write down the messages 
received in the profound silence of meditation. Fifty- 
one of such messages are published in the booklet 
under review. These inner voices are instructive and 
universal. The deubter that is hidden in everv heart 
may be converted by a careful perusal of these 
messages. 

In the introduction the author remarks that when the 
thinking mind is silenced and the working of the five 
senses is stopped one begins to get in tune with the 
soul and the oversoul and to receive experiences 
in the form of audition, vision and awareness. Not all 
experiences can be so recorded. for there are some 
that are so deep that they defy expression in words, 
nay even in thought. $These experiences can 
check the outward tendency of ow’ mind and turn it 
inward. This inwardness is auite essential for a peace- 
ful living on this earth. This is the desideratum in 
the present chacs of our life and socicty. 

The author inspires hope in us when he says that 
it is possible for most people, if not all. to hear the 
voice of silence, provided they remove the -hindrances 
that are inherent and those that have been created in 
their minds. 

Swami JAGADISWARANANDA 
SANSKRIT 


LOKAMANYA TILAKACHARITAM: By Pan- 
dharinathacharya Galagal, Editor, “Madhuravani”, 
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Gadag. Madhuravani Karyalaya, Gadag (Karnatak). 


Price Rs. 8. 
This is a short biographical sketch of the great 


political Jjeader Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
and first published in Sanskrit written in the 
Sanskrit magazine JAfadhuravant on the occasion 
of his birth centenary when similar sketches 


in the various provincial languages were produced. 
This is considered to be the proper homage which a 
Sanskritist could pay to the hallowed memory of the 
great man who besides being a staunch patriot was 2 
reputed scholar, a combination which is rare. This has 
been ably introduced to the readers by another well- 
known political worker and lover of Sanskrit, Shri R. 
R. Diwakar, Governor of Bihar. The book is written 
in lucid prose with occasional and interesting instunces 
of modernisation. The author has taken the liberty 
of introducing phonetic equivalents of modern terms 
like guillotine and literal translation of English ox- 
pressions like Tempest in a tea-pot, Law is an ass, etc, 
The dook which is one of many specimens of modern 
Sanskrit writing on a modern topic may be com- 
mended to the notice of inquisitive students of 
Sanskrit, 
CHINTAHARAN CHA'KRAVARTI 


BENGALI 
BIPLABI JIBANER SMRITI: By Jadugapal 
Mukherjee. Indian Assodidted Publishing Co. Private 
aes 88 Harrison Road, Caleutta-7, Pp, 667. Price 
s, 12. 


The author of the book is a well-known revolu- 
tionary in Bengal. He has narrated hs life and ex- 
periences in this volume in a very lucid and attractive 
style. We come across the mystic and the visionary 
in the author often in the course of the narrative. In, 
spite of its bulkiness, the volume has _ sustained its 
freshness, and carries the reader to the end of its story 
without the least effort on his part. From this poimt 
of view the book is a successful product.on. And the 
biographical literature, no less than the revolutionary, 
has been enriched by it. 

Our struggle for independence is a long story. 
The author has tried to take us back to its earlier 
stages in the first chapter of the book. He seis th’s 
storv as its background and indicates the mission of 
his life at once. He has seen the world for threc-seore 
years and ten. His childhood, student-days .ad youth 
had been a pgeparation for his self-imposed mission of 
service and sacrifice. He has stuck steadfast to his ideal 
til! the achievement of our independence in August 19-17. 
His idealism, strength ef will, vigour in action, sound 
judgment and sincerity of purpose have extorted 
admiration from friends and foes alike. The revolu- 
tionary Bengal worked for the establishment of Indian 
independence from its very start. No sacrifice was too 
much for them for the attainment of this objective. 
After the martyrdom of the revolutionary Icader, 
Jatincra Nath Mukheriee. popularly J:nown as “Ragha 
Jatin,” the author held ticht the reins of the party 
When the Government rounded up the revolutionarires 
as German allies, the author went underground. and 
from there he conducted the movement. Thev declared 
twenty thousand rupees as a reward for his arre-i. 


But the author was shrewd enough to throw dust into 


their eyes. During the later political movements he 
sided with Mahatma Gandhi. He strove hard to make 
up differences between the rival revolutionary, and for 
the matter of that, political parties, sometimes with 
success and sometimes with failure. He was cxterned 
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from Bengal to Ranchi by the powers that be in 1928, 
whicn place he has made his permanent residence since. 
Herc he began practising medie:‘ne. He has made his 
mark also in this profession. The August Revolution 
of 1842 did not spare h.m, and he was sent to jail like 
his sther political colleagues. He is today a mentor 
and guide to the politicals in Free India. 

‘While depicting these varied inc-dents—and 
thriling too,—of the author’s life, the book gives us 
a resume of our freedom struggle during the last half 
a eentury. The constitutional and extra-constitutional 
or ravolut.onary aspects of the struggle have received 
fair treatment at the hands of the author. He has 
narrated the revolutionary activities in different pro- 
viness of India, along with those of Bengal. Many 
knotty and controversial aspects of the movement 
have been cleared by the author. The book will supply 
fresl material for those intending to write an authentic 
h story of the Revolutionary Bengal since the Swadeshi 
days. The author has given his memoirs in detail in 
different, chapters, and there are, therefore, some re- 
peti.ions, If these repetitions could be avoided the 
bulk of ‘the book’ wou'd have been shortened, and 
the price a little reduced. The author, we hope, will 
remsmber this in its future edition. The story-element 
of -hg book is sometimes heightened by the import 
of Lumour from his fund of experience. The author 
usec to purchase swadeshi goods on ‘commission 
from a Mahomedan shopkeeper during the Swadeshi 
movement. This man heard that the Mikado of Japan 
had embraced Islam! The author was asked to verify 
the truth of his information. While he confessed his 
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MESSAGE OF 
SHRI KRISHNA | 


(Text With English Translation And Notes) 
By 


SWAMI MADHAVANANDA 


Bhagavin Shri Krishna on the eve of his exit from the arena of the 
world gave His parting instructions to His beloved Devotee and follower, 
Uddhava, which form the main portion of the Eleventh Book of the 
great Hindu Scripture, Shrimad-Bhigavatam. 
the Gita. 
the immortal] dialogue between Shri Krishna and Uddhava. 
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inability, the Mahomedan shop-keeper refused to sell 
him goods and asked his brother shop-keepers to do 
Likewise! The book is a mine of information, and will 
be read with profit by our countrymen. 

JocesH C. Bacar 


HINDI 
CHIN-KI-LOK-KATHAEN: Translated by 
Mahadev Saha. Vidyodaya Library Private Lid., 72, 
Harrison Road, Calcutta-6. Price Re. 1-15. 


Sixteen Chinese folk-tales, rendered into simple 
Hindi, appear here in the form of a very attractive 
iLustrated book. It is ideally suited for prize, presen-~ 
tation and inclusion in children’s libraries. 

D. N. Mooxerses 


GUJARATI 
JIVAN ZARMAR: By Shastri 8. P. Padhye and 
Jagadishchandra P. Shah, Advocate, High Court, Bom- 
bay. Printed at the Kishore Printing Press, Bombay. 
1951, Paper cover. Illustrated. Pp. 158. 


The Madhav Bag Gita Pathashala of Bombay 
celebrated its Silver Jubilee in 1951. On that occasion, 
a life of its scholarly preacher, Shastri Vaijnath 
Athavali, giving full details thereof was presented to 
his hearers. It sets out how he developed into a full. 
fledged Shastri under the guidance of his maternal 
uncle, the late Narhari Shastri Godse. Plain living 
and high thinking: this he ilustrated in hig usefui 


life. 
K. M. J. 
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‘Tragedy and Comedy—A Western View 


Feter Malekin writes in The Aryan Path: 


lure of the ‘unknown, It 
exp.ores human nature and the mysteries funda- 
metal to dur experience. It touches the heart of 
life in a way possible to few other art forms. It 
shovs man triumphant in defeat, great in degradation, 
“sp endid in ashes,’ as Sir Thomas Browne put it. 
The grandeur of man’s ruin makes tragedy one of 
the suolimest of the arts. That inestimable jewel, the 
human goul, shining the brighter in the fire of dis- 
astcr, dazzles the imagimation, and gives to tragedy 
its share in the majesty of the great destructive 
forecss of nature. 

The essence of tragedy is the paradox be- 
tween the gigantic potentiality of man and its 
linnted expression. 

That paradox all have felt as they journey 
thrcuga lite, struggling for a coherent expression of 
ther thoughts and feelings, struggling to bring the 
life of the heart into external actions, struggling and 
drezming of what they could have done if only... 
In our lives this experience can embitter and frus- 
trats; in tragedy it uplifts with an infinite pathos, 
“bui yet the pity of it, Iago! O Iago, the pity of it, 
Iago!” Three important factors help to transniute 
bittarness to joy and pity to understanding; they are 
@ s2nse of human 
law ard the aesthetic logic of an art form. 

Aristotle in his somewhat dry fashion skirts the 
moral implications of tragedy. In his Poetics, he 
males the tragic hero a° man like ourselves; other- 
wise he would not arolise cur sympathy. The hero 
must be a man of moderate virtue undone by some 
fraity; if he were a saint, his downfall would  out- 
rage ouT*moral sense; if he were too great a sinner, 
his fall would arouse no pity. Aristc@le’s cut-and- 
dricl, conceptions are -over-simplified, but they point 
to «-truth. tS 

Tragedy of a kind ¢dn be written simply around 
a confict of interests, “the kind of thing which 
Comeille did with such brilliance in his conflicts be- 


Tragedy has the 


twean love and honour, : the kind of thing which 
Racdne did with greater subtlety when he depicted 
condiczs between Jove and duty; but the greatest 


tragedy, towards whch Racine was feeling his way, 
shovs a duality in the human soul, an infinite reach 
of zocd and evil in the same man. The fundamental 


uni-y of the tragic theme can be seen in plays as far ~ 


apazt as Shakespeare’s Macbeth and Sophocles’ 
OF tipus the King and OF dipus at Colonus. 

Of all Shakespeare’s tradegies Macbeth is 
porsibly the most terrifying. Macbeth himself 
is almost angel and devil in one. 

As the tragedy proceeds, the angel, hike the 
chctus in a Greek play, whispers into Macbeth’s 
ear a fearful commentary on the activities 
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responsibility, a sense of moral. ‘Macbeth as he would appear 
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of his diabolical self. Macbeth is a great man and 
a kind man, a man full of imagination and capable 
of loyalty and love. His character is a series of para- 
doxes: he is a brave coward, a loving murderer and 
a loyal regicide. Ambition is usually thought of as 
the cause of his downfall, but below that is his in- 
ability to act in accord with what he knows to be the 
highest in him; for Macbeth is not deceived by his 
ambition, he knows it to be evil. Each evil action 
he takes is recognized as evil; Macbeth’s mind is 
remarkably clear on ‘the point. His only deceptioni 
is to persuade himself that what is gained by evil 
can be kept by good, and even here he has to work 
very herd to make himself believe that what is false 
is true. Macbeth’s moral sense, however, works in 
@ vacuum; it tortures the mind and imagination, but 
on the physical plane it is dumb, it never compels to 
action. 

The miracle that Shakespeare has achieved is to 
show the good and evil in Macbeth together. We see 
and feel his greatness even in his degradation; we 
understand and can sympathize with him, even when 
we realize the evil he is doing, even when we willingly 
accept the justice of his downfall. It is only to- 
wards the very end, when the catastrophe within 
Macbeth’s nature is already complete, that the soul 
seems to depart from him, leaving a frantic and 
trapped beast of prey. To see how wonderful Shakes- 
peare’s achievemtnt is, we have only to think of 
without the insight 
given by the tragedian—a regicide, a murderer of 
women and children, an ally of the powers of dark- 
ness, a bloody and ambitious tyrant, almost a Hitler 
of his day. Yet .Shakespeare shows us instead the 
bough which might, have grown full straight. 

Macbeth makes its ‘feel the priceless value of a 
human being. We’see the good self stifled and hid- 
den in an evil personality; we also realize that the 
tyrant has caused his own downfall. That downfall, 
by its: verv inevitability, forces us to recognize a 
moral law. The morality, as Bradley long ago 
pointed out, avoids the over-simplification of poetic 
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justice in that the innocent suffer with the guilty; 
but the evil unerringly comes home to roost. Evil is 
shown like a potent acid which eats into and finally 
destroys those who use it; this degradation the good, 
even in their sufferings, escape. 

Oldipus the King and OFdipus at Colonus are 
tragedies very different from Macbeth. 


Okdipus is not evil as Macbeth 
evil; his main fault is ignorance; 
smilar moral framework applies. 


Okdipus commits the crimes of parricide and 
incest, but he does so quite unwittingly. He kills a 
Stranger in a brawl when travelling and he marries 
the Queen of Thebes; the stranger he later learns 
was his father and ‘his wife is his mother. In an 
agony of grief and remorse he blinds himself and 
leaves his kingdom as an eyeless wanderer. He is 
not a criminal, yet the ‘horror of his circumstances 
makes him a man from whom all shrink in terror. In 
poverty and suffering he expiates his crimes of igno- 
rance, ceaselessly moving in a lifelong journey about 
Greece. Since he had committed wrong against nis 
will the gods are forced to repay the sufferings 
brought upon him by fate. He becomes a man 
under divine protection, a figure of awe and wonder 
whose curse and blessing are not uttered unheeded. 
Gradually he achieves a reconciliation with his suffer- 
ings and with men until his loss of sight is compen- 
sated by an opening of divine understanding. He 
becomes a holy man at peace with the world, the gods 
and himself, and his final assumption from this world 
is divinely ordained. This whole development is 
shown by Sophocles in the most marvellous manner, 

OFdipus at Colonus is not like other tragedies; 
whereas OHdipus the King deals with the downfall of 
Olsdipus, OFdipus at Colonus deals with his trium- 
phant end; it is a play ending with victory and hap- 
piness, not with disaster. Shakespeare also seems t0 
have felt that the aftermath of tragedy should be 
happiness. 

A famous passage in Bede’s history likens man’s 
life to a swallow which flies from the night ito a 
nobleman’s hall, then returns from the world of men 
to its original darkness; the life and death of Mac- 
beth we see in the tragedy, but does the sword of 
Macduff snuff out Macbeth as an entity and end the 
intricate web of his good and evil thoughts? 

In his late romances Shakespeare once again 
takes up tragic material, but the tragedy has either 
happened years before the play opens, or the time- 
scheme is so extended that the tragedy happens many 
vears before the play ends. Some are irritated by 
the ramshackle construction of many of the romances, 
others by the way they seem to beg the questions 
faced in the tragedies. The dominant themes of 
these late plays are magic, regeneration, resurrection 
and reconciliation. It is possible that they represent 
a state of consciousness higher than that of tragedy, 
a state only to be reached by passing through and 
beyond the tragic conflicts, a state moreover that 
can only be expressed by the symbols of romance and 
fairy tale or, come to that, of the great religions of 
the world. However this may be, the mood of The 
Winters Tale and The Tempest is strikingly similar 
to that of OFdipus at Colonus. 

Tragedy shows the greatness and littleness 


of man. 
Il 


becomes 
even so a 
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Jt sets all human experience in perspective 
against the infinite value of the human soul and the 
Stupendous grandeur of the moral law. lt demands 
of the writer great insight and powers of expression; 
above all it demands compassion, that capacity which 
Shakespeare possessed in such abundance, for lie 
alone seems to have had the power to understand 
and ‘ove kings, beggars, prostitutes, warriors, rich and 
poor, alike. If tragedy demands all this, together 
with the sensing of an ordered and moral universe, 
the sensing of the nobility of man and of the great- 
ness of human responsibility, then it is no wonder 
that only at certain periods of human history have 
the greatest tragedies been wribten. 

Comedy IS a more frequent phenomenon = thun 
tragedy, but its nature is equally difficult io dcfinc. 
Comedy in its broadest sense is anything which 
makes men laugh. In its literary use it is an imelu- 
sive term. Dramatically it is perhaps divided fiom 
farce in that farce relies almost entirely on plot for 
its humour; nevertheless, comedy still covers many 


kinds of wriling from the burlesque buffoonery of 
low comedy to the high comedy of elegant and 
sophisticated wit. Perhaps the norm of dramatic 


comecy is the comedy of social satire. The greatest 
Huropean writer in this kind is Moliere, and the 
Englishman who comes nearest to him js Ben Jonson; 
but, whereas Moliere is a good-humoured satirist, Ben 
Jonson is somewhat savage. 
rrt ; : : 
he comedy of social satire depends for ifs 


success on a general lack of sympathy between 
audience and characters. 
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The obvious illustration of the point is Moliere’s 
Le Misanthrope. Molicre makes the Misanthro- 
pist an austere but sincere individual who 
moves in the artificial noble society of the time. He 
loves an accomplished coquette called Celimene, and 
asks her to marry him even though he knows she 
has been unfaithful to him. He is refused, for Celi- 
mene will promise faithfulness, but marriage is another 
thing. If Le Misanthrope is acted in such a way that 
the Misanthropist wins the sympathy of the audience, 
the play ceases to be a comedy and becomes a 
tragedy. 

Shakespeare, with the possible exception of Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, did not write satirical comedy in the 
Mohere vein. His portrayal of character is too sym- 
pathetic for it to be his natural manner; one has only 
to think of the books written against the casting off 
of Falstaff by Henry V to see this. No such books 
have been written in defence of Tartuffe or Volpone! 
Som: of Shakespeare’s comedy is of the boisterous 
Saturnalian kind, but his higher comedy is of a diffe- 
rent type. 

Comedy, like tragedy, can approach the heart of 
lie by a combination of sympathy and dispassion. 
Like tragedy its effect is achieved by a juxtaposition 
of man’s nobility and insignificance, but the juxta- 
position is made with a laugh, not a tear. Shakespeare 
can write in this way, but the obvious European  ex- 
ample of the kind is a non-dramatie work, Don Qui- 
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rote. How absurd the knight is, charging his wind- 
mills! Yet how noble that he should dare to harbour 
his quaint ideals! Like Macbeth he strikes something 
universal. Just as we are all partly Macbeths, so we 
are all partly Don Quisotes. As we struggle with our 
intransigent personalities in an attempt to express the 
deepest in us, we are like unskilled pipers who produce 
a scream or a squeak, not a song. 


Comedy and tragedy are not contradictory 
in their aims. 


This again is illustrated by Shakespeare. One 
of his most daring combinations of the two modes Is 
in Antony and Cleopatra. Immediately before the 
pomp and magnificence of Cleopatra’s death scene, 
the country peasant arrives with the basket of asps. 
When that most royal of queens meets the earthy and 
asinine peasant, a scene of the lowest comedy efsues; 
the whole situation is guyed unmercifully. Either 
that scene is a most dreadful mistake, or it is a supreme 
stroke of genius which shows in the round of its full 
implications the final tragic moment. 

Great comedy and great tragedy are valuable, not 
because they are entertainment, but ‘because they 
reortentate our attitudes to life and to ourselves. In 
doing so they give a joy which few things c#n give. 
ts if an accident that in this and in their favourite 
dramatic form they resemble that tla and ananda 
ascribed by the East to Deity? 
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Some Trends in our Parliamentary 
Democracy 


Prof. K. V. Rao writes in Triveni 


qwuarterty: 


Parliamentary democracy may be broadly des- 
cribed as a system of Government where a nation 
governs itself through its representatives assembled 
in a Parliament, as opposed to direct democracy where 
the nation’s laws are made in popular assemblies as 
in ancient Greek City-states. In this sense, all modern 
states might be said to be parliamentary democracies. 
But, in a narrow sense, it may be described as a system 
where the nation delegates its sovereign power to an 
elected Parliament for the governance of the country, 
out of which the executive is born and to which the 
latter is responsible. True it is that there is an exetu- 
tive Head independent of the Parhament, but he is 
only nominal or ‘constitutional’ and does not enjoy 
any real power. English Government is a typical 
example of this system, as opposed to the American 
system, where the nation elects both the legislature 
and the executive, separately, and entrusts them with 
separate powers, no one being ‘responsible’ to the other. 

One of the hottest controversies raised in India, 
when our Constitution was on the anvil, and even 
later, was whether our system belongs to the American 
or to the British type. The Fathers of the Constitu- 
tion, without exception, had no doubt at all on this 
point that what they had adopted was, in the words 
of Patel, ‘the parliamentary system of constitution, 
the British type of Constitution with which we are 
familiar’? But most of the professors of political 
science (whose voice does not as yet count for much 
in India), with only a few exceptions, were equally 
emphatic, in the words of a worthy among them, that 
‘the Constitution that was inaugurated on the 26th 
January 1950 was not of the British type, whatever 
might be the intentions of the Fathers.” The bone 
of contention was the power which the Constitution 
confers on the President. A point of great signifi- 
cance, often missed by many pandits, is that, while 
the Constitution undoubtedly ‘vests’ the executive 
power in the President [Art. 53 (1)] and confers other 
extraordinary powers like | ordinance-making and 
emergency powers, not even the legislative power is 
‘vested’ in the Parliament—nowhere is it said that 
Farhament makes the law in India. On the other 
hand, usage, customs and ordinance have been 
included in ‘law’ by our Constitution. The President 
is the fulerum around whom the other organs revolve, 
but not the Parliament as it ought to be in a parlia- 
mentary system; that has been the line of argument 
of what we may call the ‘critics’ of the Constitution, 
who expected that the actual working of the Consti- 
tution would bear them out. . 

‘But the actual working of the Constitution during 
the first five years (1951-52—1956-57) seems to belie 
their expectations. On the contrary, it may be 
Claimed that the foundations for the tradition of 
parhamentary democracy have been firmly laid in 
this period; and it may be noted that tradition or con- 
vention is a great factor in politics, and especially in 
_the parliamentary type. The President of India, 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, behaved in an exemplary 
manner. With an undisputed popularity which he 
gained as a disciple of Gandhiji, Dr. Prasad has truly 
personified the will of the Indian nation, and became 
its real head; and he only reigned, but not governed. 


ao 


That he commanded considerable influence in the 
counsels of the Government of India and that no 
important decision was taken without consulting him, 
is probably true, but that also is an attribute of 
parhamentary government—the King possessing, in 
Bagehot’s immortal words, ‘a right te be consulted, 
the right to encourage, and the right to warn.’ But 
outwardly, the decisions are the decisions of the 
Council of Ministers, and there has not been » single 
instance where he tried to exercise his power, The 
President hag remained ‘nominal,’ and there is no doubt 
about it. . 

But does it mean that the foundations of parlia- 
mentary democracy have been firmly laid? Critics 
could as well point out that certain exceptionally 
favourable circumstances have brought - about the 
happy consummation, of which the personal factor has 
played the most important part, and these might nob 
repeat themselves again. In the first place, Dr. Prasad 
was also the President of the Constituent Assembly, 
and so, like General Washington in the U.S., could 
appreciate the role of a ‘Constitutional President. In 
the second place, he and the majority party‘*in the 
Parliament have the same political complexion be- 
lieving in the same principles and social values, And, 
above all, he and Prime Minister Nehru have been 
comrades in arms for over a quarter of a century, and 
have learnt the value of ‘give and take.’ Nehru and 
Prasad long ago learnt under Gandhiji the art of play- 
ing the two blades of a scissors, Nehru playing the 
active role. 

Another favourable feature that prevented the 
active intervention of the President was that the 
Congress Party had an unassailable majority in both 
Houses of Parliament, and this party had an undis- 
puted leader in Pandit Nehru. The result was that 
the President had neither the headaches of the 
French President in finding out stable ministries, nor 
the opportunities of the English Kings in the 18th 
century to fish in troubled political waters. In other 
words, the Parliament had been strong enough to re- 
sist any possible inroads into its stronghold of 
sovereign powers. 

Does it mean, however, that if the President has 
not exercised the power, the Parliament did? Here 
again we have to understand the correct role of Parlia~ 
ment in a Government of this sort.- Contrary to the 
popular view, Parliament in Britain does notewovern, 
nor is it intended to govern. As Jennings reminds us, 
its function is to criticise, to supervise and to act as 
a liaison between the Government and the people; 
that is, as Ilbert concludes, the objective of this type 
of Government is ‘a strong executive Government, 
tempered and controlled by constant, vigilant, and 
representative criticism.’ In other words, it is minis- 
ters that exercise power, but they, though not elected 


by Parliament, are still responsible to it —col- 
lectively, says Art. 75 (3) of our Constitution, it may 
be noted. 


To this extent, our Constitution has worked as 2 
parliamentary system, because it is an undoubted fact 
that in India so far it is ministers that exercised the 
real power. What we have to examine here is to what 
extent their action has been (i) collective, and (ii) 
responsible, 

Collective responsibility, as understood in 
England, has many implications. One is that all 
decisions of the executive are binding on all ministers, 
whether they individually subscribe to that view or 
not, which further implies that all such decisions are 
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placed before the full Cabinet and discussed fully, 
and that where a particular minister finds it difficull 
to own it, he would resign before he openly opposes it. 
Tt may well be noted that gollective aad eens 
is not merely based on the dictum that two heads a 
better than one, but has evolved in England as an 
organic part of that Constitution, as a necessary result 
of a need felt to stand united against both IGng and 
Parliament. This need, again in England, has been 
greatly reduced by the disappearance of the King as 
a potent claimant to power on the one hand, and by 
the emergence of party discipline on. the other, which 
elisures easy victory in the Commons to the party, 
however great might be the internal differences of 
opition (as seen in the recent case of ‘police action’ 
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in Hegypt). Collective responsibility stands, in 
England, both as a matter of convention and because 
of a need for collective wisdom. 

Introduced as a mechanical part of an artificially 
made Constitution, collective responstbility seems to 
work in India as all mechanical aids do, more to order 
than due to an impulse felt for its need. We do not 
know the internal working of the Cabinets in India, 
but to the extent to which we are enabled to know, 
there seem to be a few cracks already formed in collec- 
tive thinking and Cabinet solidarity. The statements 
made by the late Dr. Ambedkar, and C. D. Deshmukh 
on their resignations, both point to this particular 
aspect of the working of Cabinets, that important 
decisions are taken elsewhere than at the Cabinet meet- 
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ing, and that ministers come to know about them, as 
the members of the public, only from the newspapers. 
Even Pandit Nehru confessed once or twice that he 
did not know the decisions taken by a particular 
muustry on a particular point. There is enough 
evidence to discern the evolution of two broad tenden- 
‘cies: that mdividual ministers enjoy a great latitude 
to take decisions over a large field without consulting 
the full Cabinet, or even the Prime Minister; and that 
sOme important decisions are aken by sub-committees 
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of the Cabinet, or groups of ministers, and these 
decisions may not be brought before the full Cabinet 
depending upon the wish of the Prime Minister. But 
such tendencies are neither peculiar to India alone, 
nor are they undesirable by themselves. Governmental 
activity has increased manifold, and has become 
technical and complicated since the days when the 
principles of collective responsibility were first dis- 
cerned and put down in written formulae. 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


History Without Bias 

“T’s a funny thing,” reported Maurice Chevalier, 
the well-known comedian, in a broadcast one day, 
“the way we French always name our squares and 
Open laces after victories, and the English always 
name bheirs after defeats. I mean, we call our big 
squsres Alma and Wagram and Austerlitz, and the 
English call theirs Trafalgar and Waterloo.” 

Wish this little pleasantry, Chevalier put his finger 
on vhe tendency of each nation to see history through 
its own national spectacles. It is a tendency which can 
be fornd in most of us, instilled or reinforced by the 
emphasis on national achievements and national points 
of riew in many of our text-books, and particularly our 
history books. Ps 

Tuat the world today needs closer comprehension 
and co-operation among the various nations is every- 
where recognised; that a more balanced teaching of 
historr, an elimination of bias and distortion, would 
help im that direction, is the firm belief of historians 
and history teachers who have been coming together 
in infermal and official meetings of one sort or another 
since 1920, and again after the last war, in attempts 
to desl with this problem. 

Taat Unesco shares this belief is not only implicit 
in its very existence, but it was explicitly laid down 
at its very first general conference in 1946 that Unesco 
shoulc undertake a long-term programme for the 
improvement of text-books and teaching materials as 
an aid to international understanding. 

Sinea that time Unesco has been actively engaged 
in this task. Jt has kept firmly in mind that its role 
is to aid frank discussion. in no way to Impose con- 
clusions. In 1980, it organised in Brussels a seminar 
for tcachers from 24 countries, the first broadly 
international study-meeting convened to discuss the 
improvement of school text-books, with particular 
reference to history books. 

A year later, it called another gathering at Sevres 
of representatives from 32 countries on the teaching 
of history with a view to mutual comprehension. At 
differcnt times, Unesco has also given assistance to 
many bilateral meetings between teachers of different 
pairs >f countries, either directly, or throu%h the offices 
of the National Commission for Unesco in each 
country. a ee 

Where, perhaps, Unesco is uniquely qualified to 
give assistance is in the documentation it provides on 
the ectivities of various countries in such fields as 
this, as part of its general “clearing house” servilce. 
The monumental Scientifia and Cultural History of 
Menkind, now in production by Unesco, is a contri- 
bution likewise to the same cause. 

The tendency to consider our own country the 
hub of creation reaches far back into history, and 
stretenes far afield in geography. In former times, 
indeed, to judge by the earliest maps that have come 
down to us, countries literally believed it. The Italian 
missionary of the sixteenth century, Ricci, split the 
worlc map he drew for the Chinese down the Pacific, 
so that China appeared on the right hand edge; but 


he hed to re-draw it for them, split down the Atlantic, 


so that China could ‘reappear in its rightful place as 
the «entre of the world. 


And the more remote other countries are, the 
greater the tendency to disregard them save where 
they impinge on the history and interests of the 
country in those text books they figure—if at all. 

On Unesco’s initiative, studies were made in 
seventeen Western countries to see what information 
school children were getting about Asian history. 
They revealed that practically all text-books pre- 
sented Asia solely in terms of western history and 
heroes, “au 

Following these investigations, Unesco organised 
a Conference this year on the treatment of Asia in 
occidental text-books; and part of the task proposed 
for Unesco in the next two years is the organisation of 
a similar meeting in Asia in 1958 to consider the treat- 
ment of the West in Asian text-books, 

Thig:is one of many projects in Unesco’s Draft 
Programme for 1957-58 which will be finalized at the 
organisation’s General Conference in New Delhi this 
year (1956). It is also proposed that work that has 
been done to stimulate discussion and improvement 
of history teaching, as an aid to international under- 
standing, be extended to other fields, especially 
languages and geography—Unesco. 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Buddhism and Pakistan 


Extracts from the speech of Mr. Zafrul 
Islam of the Pakistan High Commission, deli- 
vered at a public meeting umder the auspices of 
the Bodhi Society of India and ‘Indian Bud- 
dhist Association, are reproduced below from 
Pakistan Today: 


Buddhism is essentially a system: of self-culture 
and self-restraint. The story of Buddhism ig the story 
of a great revolution that has had far-reaching “conse- 
quences in human history. 


The advent of Buddhism marked a new stage in 
human evolution and represented a break from the 
obscurantist traditions that had held sway earlier. It 
wag really the Buddha who told the world for the first 
time that it was possible for a human being to free 
himself by his own exertions from the clutches of 
circumstances, from the so-called inexorable law of 
cause and effect and from his ordained destiny. This 
was a dynamic concept the like of which the world 
had not witnessed before and it is not surprising 
therefore that, in spite of the persecutions to which 
it was subjected, Buddhism spread far and wide in a 
comparatively short time. 


_ For Pakistan, Buddhism has particular importance, 
bicause it was in the areas that now constitute West 
Pakistan that the more dynamic concept of Buddhism 
represented by the “Mahayana” doctrine took root and 
vt was from here that it spread northward into Nepal, 
Tibet and China and then onwards to Mongolia and 
Japan, 

I do not think it is necessary for me in this 
gathering to dilate upon the difference between the 
“Mahayana” doctrine and the older and perhaps more 
conventional ‘Hinayana” doctrine of Buddhism. The 
former has for its goal not the selfish concept of 
“Nirvana” or salvation, for the individual devotee, 
but dims at leading the whole of humanity 
towards salvation. I hope I am not exaggerat- 
ing when J say that it was the universal and 
dynamic content of this doctrine that enabled Buddh- 
ism to achieve such astounding success over such a 
wide area. For Pakistanis, it is certainly gratifying 
that it was from the city of “Purushapura”’, now-a- 
days known as Peshawar, which was the capital of the 
kingdom, extending from modern Chinese Turkestan 
in the north to Sind in the South, and ruled over by 
one of the most enlightened of all monarchs, Kanishka, 
that Buddhism started to spread across the frontiers of 
India in the first century of the Christian era. 


The region comprising West Pakistan also gave 
birth to the unique Gandhara School of sculpture, 
exquisite specimens of which still find pride of place 
in Pakistani museums. The “Gandhara School” was 
born of a synthesis between the Hellenistic forms of 
art, with their emphasis on physical attractiveness. 
which had found their way into the Indus Valley and 
its surrounding regions after Alexander’s invasion of 
this area, and the Buddhist traditions of reflective 
spiritualism which came to this area with the preach- 
ings of Madhyantika, one of the most illustrious 
missionaries sent out by the great Asoka as a part of 
his all-embracing proselytising crusade. Perhaps, this 
Schoo] of Art was the only one in the entire Indo~ 
Pakistan sub-continent in which the accuracy of 
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anatomical details was the main criterion of perfection. 
The beautiful statues of Buddha which we see all over 
the world today perhaps all belong to this tradition 
and I think it is a proud privilege, indeed, for Pakistan 
to have been the birthplace of this art-form. 


Buddhism, in fact, has left a very deep imprint on 
Pakistan—only because it held sway m these parts 
much longer than in the region where it was born, 
not only because it found refuge there at a time whet 
it was being persecuted by bigoted and fanatical rulers 
elsewhere, not only because the Buddhist period con- 
stitutes one of the three distinct periods of “West 
Pakistan’s history—the other two being: (%) the 
period represented by the Mcohenjo-Daro and Harappa 
civilisations and (%) the Muslim  period—not only 
because of the visible and glorious monurffents to the 
religion that still stand in Pakistan at Taxila, Takhte- 
bahi and Peshawar in West Pakistan and at Maina- 
mati and other places in East Pakistan, but because 
the teachings of Buddha find a ready response among 
the simple and straight-forward people of Pakistan. 


To them the message of Buddha that “he who 
possesses nothing and seizes upon nothing, he who Is 
free from anger, endowed with holy works, virtuous 
and subdued, he who like water on a lotus leaf or a 
mustard seed on the point of a needle does not cling 
to sensual] pleasure, he in whom there is truth and 
righteousness is the most blessed of men’”—this mes- 
Sage is easily comprehensible. So is the Buddha’s 
elucidation to his disciplines of the brotherhood of 
man. “As the great stream, however many they may 
be, when they reach the great ocean, lose their old 
nam‘e and their old descent and ‘bear only one name,. 
the great ocean, so also do all men lose their distinc- 
tions when they join the Order.” 


To this message, the people of Pakistan 
are teday naturally attuned, because it is the same 
message which the Prophet of Islam gave to 


his disciples more then eleven hundred years 
after the Buddha. I think there can be no nobler 
message for mankind and the ills that afflict the 
human race today can be eradicated only if we sincerely 
believe in this message and try our utmost to tran- 
slate it into practice. 


Sa mtteeattiamend 
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NOTES 


The People and the Congress 


It has been apparent for some-time now 
that a few of the topmen in the Congress, in- 
cluding Pandit Nehru, have become uneasy at 
the waning of Congress popularity amongst 
the nationals of the Union of India. Of course, 
the great majority of those who have scrambled 
to the top, have done so for ulterior motives and 
to them the reason why does not matter a jot. 
All that is of any consequence to them consist 
of the shekels that might be garnered and the 
flesh-pots that might be shared within the next 
five years. When the time comes for fooling the 
masses again for another five years, the ques- 
tion of choosing band-wagons—or of turning 
coats if the situation be desperate—would be 
duly considered, so that this farce of “Demo- 
cracy” might be carried on! 

But even amongst the few at the top who 
“might be regarded as being free of gross motives, 
not one seems to be either capable or willing to 


make a factual analysis of the reasons why the 


Congress is losing contact with the masses. 
Pandit Nehru has spoken on the matter several 
times and his latest statement, which will be 
found elsewhere in these editorials, is in a line 
with his previous utterances on this subject. We 
are no longer surprised at the lack of under- 
standing and the incapacity for logica] deduction 
from glaring facts displayed by our topmost 
ivory-tower dwellers, but is there no one 
amongst those who profess to tread the path 
chosen by Gandhiji who can hold up the Truth 
~ before the eyes of our gods-that-be? 

Inexperience and over-confidence—to the 


point of arrogance—on the part of the men at 
the top, has led to the degeneration and de- 


gradation of the present-day Congress. Today 
the Congress Government is controlled by a 
body of intriguers who have filled its ranks with 
intrusive elements of inefficient and corrupt 
self-seekers. | 

.Where intrigue, inefficiency and corruption 
are rife, what question can there be of public 
confidence or mass-contact?. We all still dream 
of Gandhij’s Ram Rajya and live in hope, 
hope for a change of heart amongst the ivory- 
tower dwellers. And, so long that hope lasts, 
there will be a majority vote for the Congress. 
There is no other reason for the Congress vic- 
tory, let not Pandit Nehru delude himself. 

Pandit Nehru has tried to analyse the 
causes for the decline in popularity of his be- 
loved Congress. Regarding his conclusions, we 
can only say that had it been anyone else we 
would have called them childish, so superficial 
and outrageously beside the point they are. 

“The Congress is unable to deliver the 
goods it promised,” is the complaint all“Tound. 
Prices are so&ring, incomes are going down, in 
terms of purchasing power, particularly amongst 
the middle class. And it should be remembered 
that it is that strata of the nation that made 
all the sacrifices. 

The Ministries at the Centre and in the 
States are infested by mediocrities and non- 
entities, who cringe and fawn on their chosen 
all-nhighest and in their turn behave with arro- 
gance and gross irresponsibility where the pub- 
lie is concerned. Election promises are broken 
by all, without exception, in the Congress. 

The wonder, therefore, is not as to why the 
Congress popularity is on the wane, it is, on the 
contrary, that the Congress still retains its hold 
at all. 
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Urdinance Galore 


Since a business concern has, under the 
Constitution, the right to close, the law hitherto, 
as enunciated by the High Courts of India, has 
tcen that claims for compensation to the work- 
rien, unless there is victimisation or unfair 
labour-practice, are not admissible. That Law 
of the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, has re- 
cantly been reaffirmed by the Supreme Court 
vith a painstaking thoroughness. It lays down 
tnat no retrenchment compensation is payabie 
t. the werkmen, whose services are terminated 
cn real or bonafide closure or when termination 
occurs as a result of transfer of ownership. The 
President of the Indian Union has passed an 
Ozdinance, which travesties the considered 
jadgment of the High Courts and Supreme 
Court combined. It provides that compensation 
is due to the workmen even where the closure 
is for unavoidable circumstances beyond the 
esntrol of an employer. In other words, before 
a business is launched, the promoters have to 
lay by a good sum to recoup workmen in. case 
i, topples down, no maticr what befalls the 
cthers concerned. This is discrimination, 
f~owned at by our Constitution, 

We regret the light-heartedness, almost the 
levity, with which Ordinances. are being pro- 
mulgated in disturbing succession. Only the 
other day, also im April 1957, the President 
passed an Ordinance setting’ at naught a deci- 
sion of the Bombay High Court against the 
Life Assurance Corporation of India. To invoke 
a random what is only justifiable in extreme 
e reumstances and this too in order to circumvent 
tae highest judiciary of the land is to lead people 
luse faith in the inalienab'e integrity of Law. 
I; makes for anarchy. It puts premium on the 
haphazardness of those responsible for prepar- 
inz Jaws. Besides, the ruling oligarchy should 
have the fairness to concede that the judges 
are much better equipped by training and the 
tradition to hold the scales even between con- 
tending forces to determine the maximum good 
to the maximum number of people in society. 

The Ordinance under review is open to 
etticism from another standpoint. Since we hold 
taat if is not enough for the rulers to be above 
corrupt influences but what is as vitally impor- 
tant, the people must be imbued with a faith 
in their incorruptibleness, we would not mince 
matters. The Press Note refers to the Supreme 
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Court judgment and says that ‘since then & 
number of underakings particularly in Ahmed- 
abad, Kanpur and West Bengal have closed 
down or put up notices of closure for one reason 
or another rendering unemployed large numbers 
of workmen without any compensation” Evi- 
dently, the Government makes no secret of its 
conviction that these undertakings have acted 
malafide. Why is it that so many organisations 
should have simultaneously taken into their 
head to close down business they have nursed 
for s9 many years and thus throw overboard 
their workmen? It is a question that needs 
being probed deep. The cne factor suggestive 
of some reflections between 27th November, 
1956, u.¢., the day when the Supreme Court 
judgment was delivered, and presumably the 
time chosen for closure is the Genera] Election, 
which has returned the Congress to power. A 
proceeding of the Calcutta High Court reveals 
that the Congress was heing handsomely 
financed to fight the election by a number of 
business organisations. Who is to decipher that 
none of the offenders, the Government had in 
view in the Ordinance, comes under the cate- 
gory? Nobody can be blamed if he were to say 
that one or other of those organisations was 
inspired to count upon Government protection 
for which if considers an anti-social decision. 
Are they being given a short shrift now that 
the fair is over and attempts. made to cultivate 
the leftists of the Labour movement? The Ordi- 
nance is obviously a surrender to these. They 
have, in fact, being pitchforked to a position, 
from which they will dictate terms to the 
employer. This is bound to tell heavily upon 
the relation between labour and capital, parti- 
culariy where the unions are controlled by 
leaders, not the very scrupulous type. 


The labour in our country, generally speak- 
ing, 18 not intelligent and courageous enough to 
fix up what is good for him in the Jong run and 
to thrash out the ignoble motives of those who 
guide them. Even in eountries, where the 
average workman has much greatcr awareness 
of his rights in terms of his obligations, it 1s 
amazing to what extent he is exploited by his 
leaders. The Tume of America in its issue of 
8th April (Pacific Edition) unfolds a picture of 
long-continued corruption and abuse. 

Dave Beck, president of the 1,400,000-man 
Teamsters Union, refused point blank, as he 


he 
, 


NOTES 


was within his rights, to answer a Senate com- 
mntiee’s question about ‘misconduct and misuse 
*of Union funds,’ But other leaders of organized 
labour, even if knowing that a good many people 
would avail themselves of the exposure of 
Teamsters’ corruption to ‘restrict the entire 
labour movement,’ took courage in both hands 
to “denounce and renounce’ such a character, 
because, they would otherwise have to pay for 
associating with such ‘phonics and criminals.’ 
In America, they are contemplating to set ‘up 
a machinery to check and balance the power of 
big labour. What, however, we need in our 
country is a machinery to control to rationalize 
the relation between labour and capital not by 
yie'ding to one or the other but by steady, un- 
flinching efforts to keep either in its respective 
position suggesting legislation for the purpose. 
None more suitable than a Bench of the High 


i - * . * a 
» Court can be imagined to discharge this solemn 


.~ these industries in 


responsibility. In view of the Labour Appellate 
Tribunal having been abolished, it can as well 
be entrusted with the appeals against the 
awards of Industrial Tribunals. 


Trends in Industrial Development 
Under the new Industrial Policy of the 
Government of India, the industrial enterprises 
of the country have been divided into sectors 
of private and State responsibility. Although 
some of the industries have been included ordi- 
narily in the private sector, the State has the 
ultimate responsibility for the development of 
case of inability of the 
private sector to develop these industries. The 
State can step into the field of industries nor- 
mally allotted to the private sector if the private 
capital or initiative is found to be inadequate 
for the proper development of the industries 
in the private sector. . But mere legislation is 
not enough in securing the desired result. The 
private sector in India has been admitted as an 
adjunct to the overall industrial policy of the 
Government and the private sector is to func- 
tion under the supervision and authority. of the 


State. There is no unchartered freedom of the- 


private sector under the planned economy of 


_ India. But there has been some recent develop- 
r” ments in the private sector in respect of indus- 


trial enterprises that call for serious considera- 
tion by the Government. ag to whether the 
purpose of the . Industries Development and 
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Regulation Act of 1951 is not being frustrated 
by the private sector. 

An industry may belong to private owner- 
ship, but ultimately it is a national concern and 
the national interests call for State contro] in 
the last resort of the affairs of that industry. 
some persons in recent years, or rather recent 
months, have been acquiring interests m some 
of the well-known industrial enterprises - of 
foreigners. The Indian owners are not indus- 
trialists in the true sense of the term nor have 
they any industrial training or experience. They 
are just ordinary persons who by some or other 
means have been able to armass huge wealth and 
are now stepping into the industrial field of the 
country. The notable instance being the change 
of ownership in the Jessop Iron and: Stec! 
Industry and some of the industrial concerns of 
the British India Corporation. These new- 
comers lack the imaginative initiative which is 
essential foy developing industries. Mere pur- 
chase or ownership of an industrial concern 
does not make an industry. An industrialist 
should have an industrial background, training 
and outlook in order to be an industrial mag- 
nate. These new-comers in the field of industrial 
enterprises are reported to be averse to any 
modernisation or rationalisation of their newly- 
acquired industries whose machineries are much 
too old and eall for rep'acement with modern 
machinery. But the new owners think that 
because’ they have spent a large sum in acquir- 
ing the existing industrial concern, they 
must reap good profits from these industries at 
least for several years to come. So just at the 
moment they cannot think in terms of retiona!- 
ization. But*this attitude is harmful to the 
country’s industrial development as this conser- 
vative outlook will in the near future retard 
the growth of industries because old machinery 
means higher costs and that would result in 
falling profits and employment. The Government 
of India should look into the process of tran- 
sitions that are going on in the country in res- 
pect of changing ownership in foreign-owned 
industries. These industries mainly belong to 
the iron and steel group and as such they are 
vital to the interest of thé country and the 
country cannot afford to indulge in costly ex- 
periments in the matter. What we suggest 
is that in case of a foreign-owned 
industry, the Government itself should acquire 
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tae enterprise if it is found vital to the interest 
of the country and if the owner is willing to dis- 
3os2 it of. The Industries Development and 
S.eculation Act should be suitably amended so 
thas industrial enterprises cannot be run and 
acgired by persons unless they satisfy certain 
juelifications. The new Indian owners of Zoreign- 
owed industrial enterprises are more interested 
in 2arning profit than developing the industry 
for the interest of the country. The result in 
sica cases is that certain sectors of the indus- 
scial contern receives attention and certain 
seccions are totally.ignored simply because the 
ney owner thinks that only the productive part 
of che machinery should be modernised or re- 
clased with new machinery and the non- 
‘rroductive part need not therefore be replaced 
cr modernised. But a factory should be viewed 
as 4 whole and the productive capacity of the 
fac:ory cannot increase unless all the parts are 
modernised simultaneously. 

Another point that has been broughs to our 
rot.ce in the field of industrial development is 
tae so-called industrial co-operatives. In most 
cases the setting up of an Industry cn a ¢’ 
operative basis is nothing but the creation of 
patronage conferred on some former political 
agivator whe is a supporter of the Congress 
Party. The person in question has no industrial 
traming or background nor does he possess 
any qualification for running an industrial con- 
cern. But in order to keep him cngaged in some 
waz or other the newly-designed industrial co- 
speratives have been started. In this way large 
sulrs are being wasted because the persons im 
questiohs have not the qualifications to run the 
industry. In consequence mounting deficits are 
“Ae outcome of such industrial co-operatives. 
=til, however, the Government continue to 
renier financial aid to such co-operatives 
which are a great hoax and in reality ar econo- 
mic patronage to political supporters. The 
money is, of course, raised by taxing the millions 
in the country and that is lost sight of when 
the Government extend such patronage in the 
name of economic rehabilitation or develop- 
ment. This is a pitfall of planned economy in 
a cemocratic set up. These planned expendi- 
Surzs on unplanned productive ventures end in 
asso and they increase the cost of planning. 

The very system of extending state finan- 
cia. aid to private industrial co-operatives is 
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questionable. This practice should forthwith 

be stopped. The industrial co-operatives should 

be helped financially only by the State Finance’ 
Corporations after going through the requisite 

qualifications and resources of the borrowing 

concern. State patronage with the help of | 
public money is an undesirable practice. There 

are various agencies for the purpose of giving 

financial aid to small industrial concerns and. 
they should be properly utilised instead of 

direct, State help. 

It is often reported in the Press that there 
is dearth of technicians, engincers and such 
other persons for industries. But contradictions 
to such reports are also published by individuals 


pointing out that although they possess the 
requisite qualifications and applicd to the 
appropriate authorities, they were not ap- 


pointed. The truth seems to lie on both, sides. 
There is no doubt dearth of highly trained or 
specialized technicians or engincers; but it is 
also true that there is a large number of 
engineers and technicians who remain unem- 
ployed because the authorities have not tapped 
all the sources for securing the services of such 
personnel. In a country where unemployment is 
mounting and where there are many engineering 
colleges and schools, it is quite inconceivable 
that there can be dearth of suitable personnel in 
engineering qualifications. What is the source 
of the Government in arriving at such a con- 
clusion? 

Just to give a simple example. Many 
students pass every year from Bengal Sibpore 
Engineering College and also the Jadavpur 
Iingineering College. Can the authorities 
vouchsafe that all these qualified persons are 
employed every year? That is impossible by 
fact and by logic. The Press announcement to 
the effect that India has a want of trained 
personne] calls for strict scrutmy. There are 
even hundreds of such persons who remain un- 
employed and the Government publish such 
reports in the Press only to represent that there 
is no unemployment among the trained persons 
in this country. But that is not the true picture 
of the employment position. Such report is 
nothing but a political stunt. / 


Finance for the Tea Industry 
In recent weeks much is being heard about 
the financial needs of the tea industry. The tea 
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industry is said to be facing a financial crisis 
both in view of block capital as well as working 
capital. Most of the bushes were planted before 
1800 and their normal life being 60 years, these 
bushes call for replantation with immediate 
effect. But the tea gardens concerned have no 
block capital to finance such replantation and 
without replantation there will be falling tea 
acreage. The Plantation Jsnquiry Commission 
has estimated that replantation in an acre of 
land will cost about Rs. 3,000 and it has sug- 
gested for the establishment of a rep!antation 
fund with an annual contribution of Rs. 50 per 
acre for 60 years by each tea garden. But that 
is a matter for the distant future. The question 
is how to raise finance for replanting just at 
the moment for replantation? ; 


There is no land mortgage bank or agricul- 
tural bank to finance such long-term block 
capital. The commercial banks in India supply 
only working capital to the tea industry. The 
commercial banks cannot be expected to supply 
the long-term capital needs of the tea industry. 
Other industries allow depreciation charges be- 
fore declaring dividends; but the defect of the 
tea industry has been that it has not created 


any such replantation fund. During the Second 


World War, the tea industry enjoyed an un- 
precedented boorh so much so that dividends 


were declared to the extent of 50 to 60 per cent 


of the capital invested. This high rate of divi- 
dend was not enjoyed by any cther industry. 
Eiven in 1954, the tea industry’s declared divi- 
dend was the highest in India and it was as 
high as 30 per cent. The average rate of divi- 
dend enjoyed by the tea industry is about 16 
per cent as against the average rate of 7 to 8 
per cent dividends in other industries of India. 


This high rate of dividend payment in the 
tea industry hag resulted in the depletion of 
capital stock. The Government should have 
been aware of this fact much earlier. Now they 
should take measures so as to restrict the divi- 
dend up to 10 per cent of the capital invested and 
not more than that. Had this measure been 
adopted earlier, the tea industry today would 
not have faced the crisis of financial drawback. 
The tea industry * earns enough profits even 
during the time of so-called depression and if 
this excess profit is ploughed back into long- 
term block capital, then the industry would not 
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require any external assistance for the purpose 
of replantation. 


Jute Industry wn Difficulty 

For some time past the Indian Jute industry 
has not been doing well for various reasons. 
Although the production of jute manufactures 
went up considerably in 1956 and the offtake 
was also satisfactory, yct from the financial 
point of view the industry rather faced a crisis. 
The main cause of this difficulty is the dec'ine 
in exports. The yeay 1956 opened with good 
prospects when the stocks of manufactured jute 
ecods stood at less than 64,000 tons and this 
was sald to be the lowest stock held since the 
end of the war. That means in 1955 there were 
higher exports. Eneouraged by this trend in 
export, particularly to countrics belonging to 
the Soviet group, the Indian Jute Mills’ Asso- 
ciation unscaled 24 per cent of the looms sealed 
in 1949. But this experiment proved to be 
costly and the prospects of export faded away 
early with mounting stocks in the ear:y part 
of 1956. The stocks steadily rose to 138,000 tons 
and in consequence the mills had to reseal the 
additional looms unsealed earlier. In the 
latter half of the year, the Suez crisis, how- 
ever, came to. the rescue of the jute industry 
and as a result there was increased offtake. The 
domestic consumption also increased consider- 
ably and at the end of the year 1956, stocks 
were higher by only 32,000 tons as against an 
increase of output of 65,000 tons. 

In 1956, the export of hessian execeded 4 
lakh tons and this was a hotable gain for the 
first time in many years. The drop ifexports 
to Argentitfe was more than compensated by 
higher exports to the USA. But although the 
export of hessian showed a marked increase, the 
export of sacking declined alarmingly by 36,000 
tons. The result was that the overall exports of 
jute goods declined by «25,000 tons. The only 
redeeming feature of this otherwise falling 
export trade is. that of the total exports, the 
USA’s offtake was nearly 50 per cent and the 
burlap consumption in that country rose by 6 
per cent in 1956. The export of jute manu- 
factures is vital to India as it is the largest 
earner of dollar. The decline in export of the 
jute goods, therefore, is a matter of concern not 
only for the industry but also for the country 
as a whole, in so far as the question of earning 
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faregn exchange is concerned. The rise in 
domestic consumption offers no solution for the 
decline in exports. 

There are several factorg which are respon- 
sible for the decline in the export of jute goods. 
The foremost cause is the development of jute 
manufacturing industry in many countries of 
the Far East, namely, Burma, Thailand; Indo- 
nesia, China and Japan. These countries once 
were the biggest market for India’s jute goods. 
The growth of jute manufacturing industries in 
taese counsries means the virtual loss of Indian 
juce goods market in these countries. The 
market in the USA is also not safe for India as 
Japan has become a formidable rival to India 
ic respect of exports in jute goods to that 
country. Formerly India exported jute goods 
to the extent of about 70,000 tons to Pakistan. 
But with the development of manufacturing 
units in that country, the export of jute goods 
tc that country has come to an end. Not only 
that, Pakistan today is exporting jute goods to 
tke extent of more than 50,000 tons to markets 
ix. Europe and North America. The increased 
menufacture and use of paper bags are also 
ousting goods from industrial use. 

Pakistan is now enjoying a boom in her 
jute trade. She is now making a concerted effort 
tc expand the jute acreage as well as to improve 
the quality of jute by supplying new and im- 
proved varieties of seeds to the cultivators. She 
hes withdrawn the restriction on jute cultiva- 
tion and has also abolished the licence fee of 
Rs. 1 per acre.. In India, there is no fear of 
ary carry over of raw jute stock. On the con- 
trary. "Mdia is deficient in the production of 
her raw jute. In 1956, the produ€tion of raw 
jute stood at 42 lakh bales as against the total 
reyuizements of our jute mills to the extent 
of more than 60 lakh bales. This gap has to be 
filled by import from Pakistan which charges a 
hizher price for export pf raw jute to Indig and 
in consequence the cost of production of jute 
gacds is considerably higher in this country. 
Ths shortage of raw jute supply from indigenous 
sources is a great handicap to India in the field 
of world competition. 

India should strive to be self-supporting im 
the supply and production of raw jute, other- 
wise the manufacturing industry will not be 
free from the present difficulty. Under the 
Sesond Five-Year Plan, the target of raw jute 
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production hag been fixed at 55 lakh bales. But 
the target should be revised upwards to not less 
than 66 lakh bales. It should be remembered 
that all the raw jute produced in India ig not 
fit for consumption by mills. The quality of 
Indian jute should be improved. During the 
last 12 years, the jute acreage in India hag in- 
creased by about 200 per cent, yet this has not 
brought self-sufficiency to India. Both extensive 
and intensive cultivation of jute is required. 
India has limited culturable land area and that 
is to be equitably distributed between the culti- 
vation of jute and paddy. The increase in jute 
acreage should not curtail the paddy acreage. 
Intensive cultivation is, therefore, imperative as 
that would raise the productivity per acre. The 
improved cultivation is possible by the use of 
improved seed, mechanical sowing by seed drills, 
a reduction of weed-growth by inter-row boring 
and the application of chemica] fertilisers. If 
these methods are adopted, it is estimated that 
the output of raw jute would go up by about 
20 per cent. 


Makarios and Cyprus 


The British Colonial Secretary, Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd, announced in the British House 
of Commons on March 28 that Archbishop 
Makarios, leader of the Cypriot independence 
movement, would be released along with his 
close comrades. The Archbishop would, how- 
ever, not be permitted to return to Cyprus. The 
Government also announced its readiness to 
offer immediately safe conduct out of Cyprus 
to Colonel Grivas, leader of the -EOKA, the 
Cyprus nationalist organization, im order to 
promote a rapid return to peaceful conditions 
in Cyprus. The Colonial Secretary added that 
the safe-conduct out of Cyprus would be ex- 
tended to any British subjects who were mem- 
bers of the organization and still at large, pro- 
vided they gave an undertaking not to enter 
any British territory so long as the legal state 
of emergency continued in Cyprus. 

While the news was widely hailed by all 
Cypriots it led to the resignation of an 
important member of the Macmillan Cabinet in 
the United Kingdom. Tle Marquess of Salis- 
bury, regarded as one of the most influential men 
in the British Cabinet, resigned his position of 
the leader of the House of Lords and Lord 
President of the Council as a_ result of his 
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opposition to the release of Makarios. The 
Earl of Home has succeeded Lord Salisbury. 
Makarios was released from his year-long 
detention in the Seychelles Islands in the Indian 
Ocean after he had made conditional appeal to 
the Cyptiots to stop violent movement against 
the British. He stated that the HOKA would 
stop its activities only if the British “show 
. . understanding by abolishing simultaneous- 
ly the present state of emergency,” however, 
he made it quite clear at the same time that he 
would not enter into any discussions with the 
British over the settlement of the Cyprus ques- 
tion until he was allowed to return to Cyprus. 


Cyprus is another danger spot in the ex- 
plosive situation in the Middle East, For nearly 
two years the Cypriote nationalists were wag- 
ing a bloody war against British colonial 
domination and for union with Greece (‘Enosis’). 
The unchallenged leader of the movement has 
been Makarios I]]—tall, black-bearded  patri- 
arch of the Greek Orthodox Church. The 
British Government has consistently been dodg- 
ing the main demand of the Cypriotes for in- 
dependence and union with Greece. However. 
the British efforts to subdue the Cypriotes by 
show of arms have completely failed so that 


they have now reopened the scope for a nego- 


tiated settlement by releasing Makarios from 
his enforced exile. Yet Makarios would not be 
able to return to Cyprus. Neither has the 
British Government agreed to lift the state of 
emergency in Cyprus. These can hardly appear 
_ reasonable. From its failure to crush the Cypriot 
independence by force the British Government 
should have learnt the lesson why such half- 
hearted measures are hardly successful, if ever. 


Meanwhile, Archbishop Makarios arrived 
- in Athens on April 17. Describing the scenes of 
popular enthusiasm on the Archbishop’s arrival, 
A. C. Sedgwick, Athens correspondent of the 
New York Times, writes: “It was a demonstra- 
tion of their. passionate adherence to. the cause 
of which he is a living symbol: the right of 
Cypriotes to choose their political destiny.” 


“Declarations on placards and slogans 
shouted and screamed by throngs lining the 
route from the airfield,’ he adds, “made the 
popular sentiment evident. They made it 
appear that the EOKA, the organization of 
armed partisans for Cyprus’ liberation, held 


such popular favour that no leader in tho 
Hellenic world could afford to denounce it.” 
Speaking to the crowd assembled to greet 
him Makarios asserted: that the people of 
Cyprus had demonstrated their fidelity to the 
cause of self-determination by their “steadfast 
refusal to accept makeshift solutions.” He ap- 
provingly referred to the recent resolution of 
the United Nations General Assembly calling 
upon the British Government and the people of 
Cyprus for an agreement on a peaceful, just and 
democratic solution.“ Referring to tle Turkish 
opposition to the independence of Cyprus 
Makarios said that it was “British instigated.” 


The Gulf of Agaba 


A major danger-spot in the Middle East 1s 
the Gulf of Aqaba bordering the four States of 
Israel, Jordan, Saudi Arabia and Egypt. From 
1950 until November, 1956, Egypt barred the 
passage of any Israeli ship through the Gulf. 
One of the major objectives of Israeli attack on 
Egypt in last October was the opening of the 
Canal to Israeli shipping. In the ensuing hosti- 
lities Israel drove out all Egyptian forces from 
Sharma el Sheikh which commanded the entry 
into the Straits of Tirar leading to the Gulf of 
Aqaba. Israel agreed to evacuate Sharma el 
Sheikh in March only upon the U.S. under- 
standing that the Gulf would be open to Israel. 
In a policy declaration on February 11 this 
year the U.S. Secretary of State, Mr. John 
Foster Dulles, with President Eisenhower’s 
support declared that the Gulf of Aqaba was an 
international waterway and Egypt had no 
right to bar any State the right of “iffhocent 
passage” (unless a ship is on a mission pre- 
judicial to the State through whose ‘territoria! 
waters she sails the ship is considered in inter- 
national law to be an innocent passage) to the 
ships of any country. Mr. Dulles further 
declared that he would establish the right ci 
passage through the gulf by sending an U.S. 
ship through it to the Israeli port of Elath. 

Following this declaration a United States 
tanker, Kern Hulls (16,500 tons), passed 
through the Gulf of Aqaba on April 6 carrying 
oil from Iran to the port of Elath in Israel. The 
ship was chartered to an Israeli company. Thus 
technically the U.S. had not.sent her to Elath, 
but everybody recognised the decisive role of 
the U.S.A. in the passage of the tanker. This 
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move was designed to establish U.S. 
free passage through the gulf. 

“There was added significance to the 
arrival as a symbol that an alternate oil route 
to the Suez Canal is now possible from Elath 
to the Mediterranean Sea. An eight-inch pipe- 
line from Elath to Beersheba is almost ready 
for operation and plans are on the drawing 
board for a larger line. In eitlter event the oil- 
ficw would be relatively slight compared to what 
moves through the Suez when it is operating 
fully, but~the alternative is considered useful, 
and, for the supply of Israel’s own needs, of 
great importance,’ writes Russel Bakker, 
Washington correspondent’ of the New York 
Times. 


The Arab countries—particularly Egypt, 
Saudi Arabia and Lebanon—were greatly per- 
turbed over this renewed U.S. interference in 
{he area in the interest of Israel. On April 11 
Saudi Arabia announced that she would 
not let any Israeli vessel pass through the 
Gulf of Aqaba. 


Earlier in a note delivered to the envoys of 
foreign powers on March 31, Saudi Arabia 
pointed out that the islands of Tiran and 
Sanafir at the mouth of the gulf were parts of 
her territory and the gulf’s entrance was only 
nine miles wide, “about twelve miles less than 
those waterways considered to have universal 
character under international law.” 

“The Gulf of Aqaba cannot,” it wags added, 
“therefore, be considered an open waterway and 
any attempt at giving it international character 
will coustitute encroachment on the sovereignty 
of Saudi Arabia and a threat to igs territorial 
security.” 


On April 16, the Lebanese Ambassador to 
the United States delivered a verbal protest to 
the State Department against the passage ol 
the U.S. tanker Kerg Hills through ‘Arab 
territorial waters” to the Israeli port of Elath. 


right of 


f ® 
/ Jordan Developments 


The developments in Jordan have a strik- 
ing resemblance-to those in Iran under Premier 
Mossadeq. In both the cases a pro-Western, 
king acted to stage a coup against the popular 
forces. 

The iwenty-one-year- old ‘King Hussein of 
Jordan staged a coup on April 14 to oust pro- 


- states that 
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Egyptian elements in his army and government. 
At the King’s instance a new government was 
formed by Dr. Hussein Fakhri El-Khalidi in 
which, however, the ousted Premier Nabulsi was 
retained as Foreign Minister at first. But 
within a few days Nabulsi had to resign and 
he was put under arrest. The new government 
enforced 9 martial law on April 25 and brought 
into action an old anti-Communist law. The 
King also refused to accord royal assent to the 
decision of the former Nabulsi Cabinet to 
establish diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union. 

- The background to the recent developments 
in Jordan is provided in the following report in 
the New York Times: 

“When Hussein became King of Jordan in 
1953. he was a boy of 18 with an English 
education (Harrow and Siandhurst), expensive 
hobbies (racirg cars and airplanes), and flam- 
boyant tastes (at Sandhurst his uniform decked 
with medals earned him the nickname ‘brazen . 
Hussy’). | 

*At first Hussein paid little at cntion to 
affairs iof state. Within a year and a half, how- 
ever, the boy ‘King became the target of a bitter 
tug cf war between Britain and Egypt for 
control ‘of his country, The British, who had 
created Jordan and provided it with wan army 
and an anniual subsidy, wanted King Hussein to 
line up with the pro-Western bloc of Moslem 
included Irag. Nasser of Egypt 
wanted Hussein to join Jordan to the anti- 
Western. Arab bloc comprising Egypt, and Saudi 
Arabia, 

“Within Jordan there was sharp division. 
The Bedouins of the desert, who had formed the 
majority of the population before 1949, were 
apparently loyal to the British. But during the 
1948-49 Palestine war, Hissein’s grandfather, 
King Abdullah, had annexed. part of Palestine, 
and Jordan’s Bedouins were now outnujribered by 
Palestinian. Arabs, many of them refugees from 
Israeli territory. The Palestinians had ‘one goal : 
vengeance on Israel and on the Western powers 
they considered respionsible for Israel’s existence. 
More sophisticated (and more powerful than the 
Bedouins, the Palestinians g900n dominated 
Jordan’s politics. Their hero was Nasser, and 
they demanded that Hussein sever Jordan’s ties 
to Britain and join the Nasser bloc. 

“King Hussein, impelled partly by Arab 
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nationalism, partly by desire to keep his throne, 
yielded to the Palestinans for a long time, British. 
officers in Jordan were ousted. Pro-Nasser men 
, received top positions in the armed forces ‘th- 
cluding Jordan’s famed Arab Legion. Syridn 
and Saudi Arabian troops-were allowed to enter 
Jordan last fall to ‘protect’ id in the event of 
‘Isyaeli aggression.’ 

| “Last October, Jordan held sailiaveaney 
elec'ions; the Palestinian-supported parties won 
a majority, and King Hussein appointed as 
Premier an anti-Western extrerist of Palestinian 
descent, ‘ Suleiman’ Nabulsi. Under WNabulsi 
both Nasserism ‘and Corrwnist influences 
flourished ‘and the last ties with Britain were cut. 
But withour the annual British subsidy, the 
Jordanian economy began to} founder. And King 
Hussein evidently began to fear that the monarchy 
might scon founder, too. 

“In February the King ordered his Permier 
to cletrip down ion Communist activity. Nabulsi 
refused. Hussein’s anger was heightened by 
warnings from a man supposed to be Nasser’s 
close ally: King Saud wf Saudi Arabia. Saud 
urged Egypt, Jordan and Syria to resist Commu- 
nism and to show some syyrpathy for the 
American Eisenhower Dectrine with its offer of 
economic and military aid to anti-Conjrunist 
Arab nations. To Hussein and his supporters in 
the Government, the Eisenhower Doctrine sounded 
as though it might be a reiredy for Jordan’s 
troubles. And if King , Saud could accept 
American millitary and economic aid, why colud- 
n’t Jordan ? 

“Premier Nabulsi gave the anSwer in. a 
fiery, anti-Western, pro-Soviet speech two weeks 
ago. ‘If the United States handed me 100 million 
dollars and said, ‘It is yours. if you fight 
rowrimunism,’ I would reject it,’ he said.. He also 
indicated that he was (1) preparing to establish 
closer relations with Russia, and (2) planning a 
purge of Jordanian civil servants considered too 
loyal to King Hussein. Ten days ago! Hussein 
fired Nabulsi. __ 

“The anti-Western Palestinians moved quickly. 
Led by the Army Chief of Staff, Maj. Gen. Ali 
Abu Nuwar, a nationalist firebrand, they began 
secretly organizing yan . anti-Hussein rebellion in 
the Arab Legion. Eight days ago the Bedouin 
Legionnaires sent word of the conspiracy to th 
King. Hussein .drove iout to the Arab Legion 
camp and made a dramatic appeal for the 


‘army’s allegiance. 
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The Bedouins, traditionally 
loyal to the Hashemite dynas‘y to which Hussein 
belongs and bitterly resentful of General Nuwar 
who had discriminated tagainst Bedouin ofhcers, 


‘rallied to the King. The rebellion was crushed 


and Nuwar escaped to Syria. 

“Last week Hussein and his supporters 
embarked on a tightrope policy of purging Jordan 
df the extreme pro-Nasser and pro-Con¢véinist 
forces while at the same time seeking to placate 
the powerful Palestinian rank-and- files Husseir: 
appointed a compromise Cabinet headed by a 
relatively micderate Palestinian, Hussein Fabkri 
Khalidi, and including Nabulsi in the post of 
Foreign Minister. In the: army, the King replaced 
Chief of Staff Nuwar, with - one of Nuwar’s 
former school-mates, Maj. Gen. Ali Hayar. 
Bedouins received important promotions, how- 
ever, and it was plain that the King was seeking 
to ‘Bedouinize’ his officer corps. 

“To the country as a whole, Hussein pledged 
that the changes and purges in the government 
and the ammy did not presage any change in 
Jordan’s basic policy ‘of ‘Arab Unity,’ ‘positive 
neutrality,’ ‘anti-imperialism,’ am opposit: on to 
Israel. ae ae 

“But the Palestinians were evidently wot 
placated and the politiqal tens'on continued. 
Yesterday the new Chief of Staff, General Hayari, 
went to Syria on a pretext. Once ‘on Syrian soil, 
he rnnounced his resignation and claimed 
political asylum. General Hayari charged that 
King Hussein’s palace was ‘preparing a plot in 
co-operation with foreign non-Arab military 
attaches in Amfran against Jordan’s ifidepen- 
dence.’ Hussein promptly appointed a tough 
Bedouin general to replace him, Nonethelass 
the resignation was a sign of mounting dissension 
in Jordan. 

"Where do last Weds s developments leave 
the Middle Eastern situation ? Obviously the 
course Jordan follows will have important effects 
upon relations ariong the Arab nations,. upon 
Israel and Upon the East-West struggle for the 
Middle East’s allegiance. 

| “If Hussein makes . good his attempt to 
halt the spread of Nasserism, in Jordan, and if 
he succeeds in halting Jordan’s drift toward the 
Egyptian-Syrian-Communist orbit, it will be a 
real blow. -both at Nasser’s prestige and at 
Russia’s efforts to penetrate the Arab world. 
Both Cairo ‘and Moscow are well aware of the 
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danger. Last- week in Cairo, hundreds of Egyp- 
iians demonstrated against Hussein and denounced 
hint as ‘a traitor to the Arab catse” In 
Moscow, Pravda charged: that Jordan’s ‘royal 
court supported by reactionary military circles 
and wither anti-popular forces” was planning to 
hand Jordan ‘to the imperialist camp.’ 

“Actually, however, there is little chance 
that Hussein will join up with the West. Even il 
be wanted to go that far—and there is no 
certaintyegthat he does—he would risk a popular 
uprising of the Palestinian faction in Jordan. 
About the best that Wjashingtom, can hope for at 
the: present is that Jordan might join with Saudi 


Arabia’s King Saud in sam anti-Communist 


although. not pro-Wiestern—course. In that event, 
Nasser would find himself with only ome close 
Arab ally : Syria. To avoid such isolation Nasser 
might even decide’ “io take an anti-Cortmunist 
Hine himself. 


“At the present time, however, there is no 
guarantee that Hussein will remain in power long 
enough to lead Jordan away from communism. 
Despite the allegiance of the Bedouins, his position 
st home is far frosn secure. If the pro-Nasser 
forces in Jordan cottld oust him, it would be 
regarded as an important victory for Nasser and, 
possibly, for Russia as well. Uf there were any 
large-scale fighting in Jordan, the Saudi Arabian 
end Sytian troops which are still stationed there 
would probably become involved. In that case, 
Jordan’s two remaining neighbolurs—Irag in the 
north and Israel on the west-—-would also be 
expected to intervene, Jordan imight find itself 
partitioned, and the whole balance of power in 
‘he Mideast might shift abruptly.” ° 
Civil Liberties in the USA 

The American Socialist leader, Mr. Norman 
Thomas, in an open letter published in the 
New York weekly New Leader took issue with 
Bertrand Russel for the latter having written, 
an introduction to the British edition of the 
book Freedom ig As Freedom Does, written .by 
Corliss Lamont. In his introduction Earl Russel 
made a sombre appraisal of the state of civil 
hiberties in the USA. In his. reply to the 
criticism levelled by Norman Thomas, Ear! 
Russel re-iterated his position with equal 
emphasis and the picture he drew of American 
civi] liberties was equally horrifying. 
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Russel said: “You-will doubtless agree that 
fellow-travellers share the guilt of communist 
crimes by refusing to admit them; but presum- | 


ably you will not agree that anti-Communists 


equally share the guilt of admittedly lesser ~ 
crimes committed by the police and the law 
courts in the United States.” 


Referring to the nefarious role of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation in crushing 
civil liberties of citizens in the USA, Harl 
Russel said that the organisation had behaved 
for the past forty years “with a disregard fer 
truth and common humanity which should have 
aroused overwhelming public protest.” 

He added: “TI say this deliberately and -with 
a full sense of responsibility.” 

Referring to air of fear and suspicion in the 
academic institutions in the USA, Earl Russel 
said: “T do not think that you and those who 
think ag you do have the vaguest idea of the 
general state of fear which exists in American 
universities among young professors and in- 
structors and among intelligent students. I have 
frequent and numerous contacts with men of 
this kind, and it is pathetic to see their joy in 
breathing the air of free discussion without the 
dread that an unguarded remark will be re- 
ported by supposed friends to some authority 
with power to inflict ruin.” 


Civil Liberties Under Communism | | 
The great British philosopher has drawn an 
appalling picture of the state of civil liberties in 
the USA. Despite the objections of the American 
socialist leader, Mr. Norman Thomas, the pic- 


_ ture presented by Earl Russel must be accepted 


as @ very close approximation of the realities. 
The recent suicide of Herbert Norman, Cana- 
dian Ambassador to Egypt on April 4as a 
result of the charges of Communist association 
levelled against him by a committee of the US 
Congress further highlights the degree of the 
anti-Communist hysteria in the USA.which did 
not spare even a top-ranking diplomat of 4 
friendly power from the smearing campaign. 
The Canadian Government and _ people have 
almost in one single voice decried Mr. Norman’s 
death under such tragic circumstances. A 
Labour Member of Parliament has described 
Mr. Norman’s suicide-as “murder by slander.” 
Yet in all fairness it must be agreed that, ~ 
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as Earl Russel has also stated, infringements of 
liberty in the USA have not yet reached the pro- 
portions seen in the _USSR and some of the 
satellite Communist States. The crimes of the 
Stalin era are now almost universally recognised 
and denounced. But the Communists in their 
typical manner, while criticising past crimes, 
continued to extol current Soviet crimes with 
the fullest equanimity. The crushing of the 
Hungarian revolution by the Soviet army has 
not been openly denounced by any major 
Communist Party, though the greatest uneasi- 
ness among party ranks in more than one party 
is clearly visible. Thus the British Communist 
Party rejected Peter Fryer’s appeal for re- 
admission though the Party could not produce 
even the most slender proof that Peter Fryer 
had said anything but hard truth © about the 
massacre by the Soviet tanks in Hungary. But 
ag the disillusioned Professor Levy remarked, 
you could not expect truth from the Commu- 
nists. Professor Levy, a noted British scientist 
and one of the foremost Communist’ intellec- 
tuals in Western Europe, openly indicated the 
British Communist leadership headed by Harry 
Polité for deliberate suppression of truth about 
the terror in: the USSR. 

Referring to his visit to the USSR. Professor 
Levy said: “What I saw and heard shook me 
to my foundations within the fortnight I was 
there. I got a bellyfull to last. me the rest of my 
life ,” 

‘There had been “‘oreat oat. achieve- 
ments, of course, coupled with a _ cast-iron 
bureaucracy—a form of gangsterism that bat- 
tened on an unassailable socialist economic 
basis. All this did not spring out of Stalin’s 
character or some cult of the individual. It was 
growing for years, it was part of the history of 
socialism, one we Marxists ought to know about 
it and understand it,” he said. 

By denouncing the current Communist 
theory that the crimes of the Stalin era were. 


the result of the cult of Stalin and had nothing, 


to do. with “socialism” as such Professor Levy, 


following Toglieatti, has hit right on the point. 


It is a familiar technique with the Communists 
to divert attention on a false target with a view 
to covering their misdeeds. When Communists 
got a kick in Hungary it was the US imperial- 
ists who were to blame. When intellectuals of 


_ the stature of Levy, Currie, and Picasso ques- 
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tioned Soviet methods they were certainly 
bourgeous ideologists. But it is untarnished 


truth when Bulganin calls Imre Nagy names 
and describes him as.a persistent anti-Com- 
munist, completely overlooking the fact that 
in the first days of Hungarian uprising when 
Gero and hig bands completely lost contro] the 
Soviet bosses found none of the Communists 
better able to handle the situation than Imre 
Nagy, who was then named Prime $inister on 
the personal direction of the Soviet Communist 
leader Suslov. Contrary to Soviet estimation, 
however, Nagy was a real patriot and a strong 
man so that he refused to toe the line set by 
the Kremlin schemers. Therefore, he is now a 
“traitor” in Communist vocabulary. 

Another frequent charge against the Sovict 
Union was that it had kept under detention 
many foreign nationals. While the detention of 
a few Chinese in the USA or a few Americans 
in China was greatly publicised, the Indian press, 
by and large, was silent on the millions of 
foreigners under enforced detention in the 
USSR. While the detention of Germans and 
Japanese might be sought to be justified though 
unconvincingly by the argument that they 


could not be released until a peace treaty was 


signed, the detainees were by no means res- 
tricted to the nationals of these two States. 
Twelve years after the end of war there were 
still more than 500,000 Polish. citizens under 
enforced detention in the USSR. The Polish 
Government has recently secured an agreement 
that the number would be repatriated bey 1958. 
The enormity of the Soviet measures is fully 
realized as one recalls that during all these 
twelve years Poland, as one of- Hurope’s 
“People’s Democracies,” has always been faith- 
ful to Russia—both under Stalinism and de- 
Stalinisation. Of course, this is hardly to be 
unexpected from a country which in the name 
of. friendship sends its tanks to suppress an 
internal uprising of a friendly people or murders 
the leaders of friendly Communist parties. 


The Atomic Threat 

The world is weary clamouring for an end 
to nuclear explosions. The Big Powers, how- 
ever, are quite apathetic to the people’s voice 
and are going on with their tests in the blind 
quest to develop newer and more devastating 
weapons with which they can. maintain their 


; HS 


war'd supremacy. The nuclear explosions in the 
Facific is particularly dangérous to Asian lives. 
The Government of Japan has already launched 
odicial protests with the USSR and the United 
Kingdom, 

While the Big-Powers are as far away as 
ever in reaching agreement on the banning of 
aiomic weapons and nuclear exp oslons a move 
is afoot in the West, particularly in the United 
States ang Great Britain, to blunt the edge of 
tae world movement for banning the atomic 
weapons by a cleverly designed propaganda 
differentiating between “tactical” and “strategic” 
-alomie weapons. “Tactical” atomic weapons, 
iacy say, are less powerful and less harmful 
inan “strategic” atomic weapons and by secur- 
ing an agreement among the atomic powers that 
they would use only “tactical” atomic weapons 
in a future combat the major disasters resulting 
‘from the use of bigger “strategic” weapons may 
ba avoided. 

The utter hollowness of this proposition 
from the. political as well as a muitary point of 
view, has been ably demonstrated by Professor 
Sailendranath Dhar in an article in the Vigil, 
April 20. Shri Dhar strikes the point right on 
*#e head as he writes: “The distinction which is 
cought to be drawn between ‘two c’asses- of 
gomig weapons rests as a matter of fact on a 
mumber of assumptions, which . . . cannot fail 
to evoke distrust in the lay mind . . . The idea 
taat ‘tactical’ atomic weapons possess a. smaller 
range of destructiveness provides no comfort to 
tate miad of ‘the ordinary .citizen, unable to 
enthuse over civilian casualties being. counted 
in millions instead of in billions.” 

It would, however, appear’ that behind this 
innocuous classification of -atomic weapons there 
x. hidden -a, definite plan to make Asia the test- 
ing ground. Some time back the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, London, held a-sym- 
posium on the military strategy in a - nuclear 
uze. The participants included Rear-Admiral 
far Anthony. Buzzard, Prof. P. M: §. Blackett 
and Mr. Dennis Healy, M.P. The discussions 
have been published in a book entitled On 


Limiting Atomic War. 


‘From the book it appeared ~ that- experts 


regarded weapons with a range of 500 to 1,000 
mies as “tactical.” “How ‘nice!” as one com- 
mentator points out. “No need ‘to drop a 10- 
megaton bomb. Ten 1-megaton bombs. or ~ a 
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hundred bombs a tenth of a megaton each, 
would do just as well with the same objective; 
or even a shower of ‘tactical’ guided missiles.” 

The result—large-scale destruction and fire, 
nuclear radiation and residual radio-activity 
and mass extermination of -the population— 
would be the same. 


Now where are the weapons going to be 


-used? The British strategists specifica'ly exclude 


Europe—Western Europe with its “dense popu- 
lation in such small and crowded territories’ — 
from the use of atomic weapons. The USA is 
similariy extended by the 1000-mile range limit 
inasmuch as no point in the USA is within 1;000 
miles from any point of the Soviet Union which 
alone is likely to use atomic weapons against 
that country . There would, however, be little 
difficulty in bombing the ‘USSR with atomic 
weapons from any of the numerous Western 
military bases gird'ing the country. But the 
USSR possesses the power of equivalent retalia- 
tion. So that the only region offering ideal 
ground for using atomic weapons ig Asia, And 
the strategists do not seek to hide this fact. 
“Tf our forces,” they say, “are being equip- ’ 


-ped with tactical atomic weapons—as they seem 


to be—the most likely p’ace’ in “which these 
weapons would, in fact, be used if the-Commu- 
nists attack are Asia ‘and the Middle East. ” 


1? t ; 


Joint Electorate in Pakistan 


The Pakistan National Assembly by a voice 
vote on April 24 pdssed an’ official resolution 
providing for a common electorate for all reli- 
gionists in Pakistan. About six months ago the 
Assembly in its Dacca session had approved the 
measure for Eastern . Pakistan; the present 
decision extends the measure to ‘the whole oO 
Pakistan. 

An opposition amendment moved by the 
Christian minority member Mr. C. E. Gibbon 
was earlier lost, 14 for the amendment and 36 
against it. A Hindu member Shri 8. Kripaldas 
abstained . 

* Replying to the debate the Finance Minis- 
ter, Amjad Ali, appealed to the members not.to 
rouse religious passions on the electorate issue. 
Mian Iftikaruddin (Independent) asked Muslim 
Leaguers (who were the champions of separate 
electorate both in undivided India and in Paki- 
stan as well). not for the creation of ‘Hindustan’ 
in Pakistan, having succeeded in attaining 
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Paxistan out of Hindustan 
separate electorate. 

When the first electorate bill was passed in 
Dacca in 1956 both the Muslim League and the 
Republican Party of West Pakistan were 
opposed to joint electorate. Whatever the 


by insisting on 


reasons, a section of the Republican Party has: 


now thought it fit not to oppose the extension 
of joint electorate to West Pakistan. The Act 
signifies a victory for the progressive forces for 
Paxistan though Suhrawardy’s intentions for 
bringing up this measure seem partly to distract 
attention from East Pakistan’s demand for 
autonomy. However, the passing of the elcc- 
toral Act is another blow at the nefarious two- 
nation theory of Muslim League and would be 
welcomed by all well-wishers of Pakistan on. 
this side of the border. 
ta anes 

Colour Bar in Britain 

The oxistence of colour bar in Britain and the 
British dominiong was the subject of a book by 
Anthony H. Richmond of the University of 
Edinburgh. This admirably balanced and 
thoroughly documented book was published in 
1955 in the Penguin series. One should have 
hoped that after such a scientific presentation 
of the “colour problem” in Britain would lead 
the authorities to take some steps in the direc- 
tion of improving relations with the “coloured” 
people. Nothing significant seems, however, . to 
have been done. 

The continuation of colour bar even in high 
institutions in London was highlighted by the 
recent resignation of Lord Altrincham from the 
Victoria League—an institution founded to 
foster friendship between the peoples of the 
Commonwealth and the Empire and cnjoying 
royal patronage... 

Lord Altrincham succeeded to his father’s 
title in 1955 but refused to take his seat in the 
House of Lords on the ground that it was wrong 
to do so merely by inheriting a title. Editor of 
the Tory magazine, National and English 
Rewmew, he also opposed the Suez war. 

In his letter of resignation acdressed to 
Admiral Sir Cecil Harcourt, Chairman of the 
Victoria League, Lord Altrincham complained 
of colour bar in the students’ hostel run by the 
League. “T have been clinging to the hope,” he 
wrote, “that you would turn the existing esta- 
blishment into a proper hostel for students from 
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every part of the Commonwealth without dis- 
tinction of colour; or that you would raise 
money for establishing such a hostel, and that 
meantime you would withdraw your name and 
support from what is an insult for all that tne 
League stands for. Nothing, however, has been 
clone. 

“India, Pakistan, Ceylon and Ghana are 
full members of the Commonwealth, yet 
coloured students are not admitted to a hostel 
run by a League whose purpose is to promoce 
friendship and Commonwealth unity. And one 
of the reasons you have given me for Maintain- 
ing this iniquitous state of affairs is that you 
do not wish to alienate the South Africans. In- 
stead of being true to our principles and setting 
an example to our compatriots (whose attitude 
towards coloured people in this country is not 
still all that it should be) we are allowing 
ourselves to be influenced by a nation whose 
theory and practice of race relations is con- 
demned by liberal opinion throughout the world 
and by nearly every Christian community.” 

Lord Altrincham added that the state of 
affairs was all the more regrettable as the Queen 
and the mother Queen were patrons of the 
League. “It is unfair and inappropriate,” re- 
marked Lord Altrmcham, “that the Royal 
family who sympathises the Commonwealth 
ideal if human brotherhood and equal partner- 
ship should be associated—even nominally and 
unintentionally—with a hostel based on the 
principle of apartheid.” 

How did the Chairman of the League react 
to this damaging indictment by one of the 
leading Conservatives? The Chairman, Sir Cecil 
Harcourt, jugtified the existing practice of ex- 
cluding coloured students from the hostel by 
referring to lack of accommodation. He ex- 
plained further that no “coloured Common- 
wealth country” donated to the League, so they 
had to give preference to students from “white 
dominions.” : 

Lord Altrincham’s public denunciation has 
served to focus public attention on the problem 
of colour and though the authorities of the 
hostel refused to budge an inch from their 
obstinate position, even people from unexpected 
quarters came forward to denounce the practice 
in the hostel. 

A group of students from South Africa and 
Rhodesia who were occupying the hostel, in a 
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letter to the Times, London, expressed their dis- 
agreement with the stand taken by the hostel 
auhorities with regard to the coloured students. 

“No special difficulties,” they say, “are in- 
volved. These premises are, indeed, generally 
fully occupied, but the signatories believe that 


coloured people from the Commonwealth should - 


be allowed to take their place in the queue 
along with the rest of us.” _ 

Reporting this episode, Bombay Chronicle’s 
London correspondent, Shri P. T. Chandra, 
adds that Lord Altrincham was determined to 
carry on his campaign till the League stopped 
its colour bar. 


The New Cabinet 


‘With the publication of the names of the 
new members of the Lok Sabha in the Gazette 
of India Extraordinary on April 5, the 2nd Lok 
Sabha came into being. The final party position 
(six seats are yet to be filled) is: Congress 36, 
Communist 27, Praja-Socialist 19, Jan Sangh 
4, People’s Democratic Front (Andhra) 2, 
Scheduled Caste Federation (Bombay and 
Mysore) 6, Independents 42, other parties 23; 
nominated 3. Total 491. 

On April 17 the new Central Cabinet was 
announced. There was no surprise in the third 
Cabinet headed by Pandit Nehru. Except Shri 
A. C. Guha almost all the members of the last 
ministry who were re-elected were included in 
the new ministry also. Two ministers—Shri 


Ashoke Sen and Prof, Humayun Kabir——have 


been taken from West Bengal but there is_no 
oe in the Cabinet from West Benge Shri 
{rise#na Menon has been allotted the Defence 
portfolio. Shri $. K. Patil is thé only addition 
to the Cabinet. 
The Economic Weekly refers to the absence 


of any significant addition in the new Ministry 
and remarks, “It is in the rank of the Deputy 


Ministers, however, that one has to seek the 
clue, if any, to Pandit. Nehru’s principle of 


selection, the result of his search for new 
talent and his suecess in infusing fresh blood. 
On all three counts, progress has been dead slow. 
The otherwise dynamic Prime Minister seems to 
believe in maturing slowly and leaving the 
deputies to stew, preferring the electorate to do 
the pruning. Promotions from the ranks of the 
deputies have been so few that one cannot help 
questioning the wisdom of the initial choice.” 
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Commenting upon the latest ministenal 
reorganisation at the Centre, the Economic 
Weekly writes: “Ministers may not change, 
even the changes of portfolios may be few, but 
ministries change with bewildering rapidity and, 
along with the list of the new Munisters has 
been issued a press communique announcing re- 
organisation of ministries and fresh allocation 
of the business of the ministries in striking 
contrast to the ‘No Change’ Cabinet. Many of 
these changes were necessary anc necessary 
because the earlicr changes, not so long ago, 
were uncalled for and entirely irrational. In this 
respect, the metaphor of musical chairs has to 
be modified. The Ministerial changes give the 
impression of an unstable equilibrium, Equili- 
brium is maintained all right, but it calls for 
constant readjustments whenever important. 
Ministers change or are forced to change their 
pertfolios. The departure of Shri T. Te 
K-ishnamachari from the Commerce Ministry a 
little while ago, for example, led to a 
wholesale change in this important munistry, 
arid the cislocation then caused has only now 
been repaired. Again, to put the Finance 
Minister in charge of a spending Ministry like 
that of Iron and Steel, even as a stop-gap ar- 
rangement was so absurd that it had to be 
ended some day, and this has now been done. 
In the process the Production Ministry has 
vanished altogether, though not the Minister-in- 
charge who has now been given a different 
portfolio.” 


India and the West 


It is slowly dawning on the trained ob-! 
servers of the U.S. press that there is some 
danger in the continuous harrying of India by 
by the war-mongers and bloc protagonists 
in U.S.A. The following extract from C. L. 
Sulzberger’s report to the New York Times of 
April 3 1s an indigation: 

Even those in Washington most angered 
by Nehru’s tendency to lecture us while excus- 
ing Communist transgressions and lis own vio- 
lation of principles he preaches admit that the 
West has an immense stake in Indian demo- 
cracy’s success. Jor India is the only massive 
Asian nation that remains non-Communist. _ 

A curious competitive coexistence exists 
between New Delhi and Peiping. The Rus- 
siuns, recognizing the importance of this con- 
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P test, are pouriig vast material, technical and 


financial aid into China. We, likewise, ara 


“ww 


A Victim of Calumny 


investing a considerable amount in efforts to 
help Nehru’s democratic revolution—much as 
ge tend to dislike his personality. 

If, during the coming generation, India 
pcan succeed in modernizing its antiquated 
plant, educating its illiterate miasses and be- 
coming self-sufficient, the cause of freedom 
will have achieved g triumph. Ultimate re- 
percussions in other Asian nations, even iron- 
bound China, might be boundless. 


However, the chances of Indian success in 
>this competition with China are being hamper- 
ed by an arms race with Pakistan. Part of 
India’s budget is supported by our economic 
generosity. But another part is drained off 
by New Delhi’s determination not to lag 
— Karachi military. Pakistan’s material 
“comes from us. | 

American policy of arming Pakistan tends 
indirectly to weaken disastrously the Indian 
economy. It has also provoked another 
neighboring land, Afghanistan, to make an 
unhealthy weapon deal with the U.S.5.R. on 
the assumption such equipment is required be- 


cause of a frontier argument with the 
Pakistanis, 

; Therefore, by our policy, we encourage 
indirectly a sterile military spending race. 


None of the South Asian eountries can afford - 


this. And India’s new Five-Year Plan—upon 
which we ultimately base such hopes—ig going 
own the drain. 

This situation allows Moscow two political 
phoices. The Russians have already offered 
India a $125,000,000 credit. They may sug- 
gest still larger amounts in an effort to gain 
controlling leverage on India’s economy. Or 
they may withdraw proposed help in the hope 
of stimulating collapse and possible disintegra- 
jon of Asia’s largest. democratic nation. 

By our well-intended policy of arming 

Pakistan we are unwittingly helping to sabotage 
India’s social revolution—upon which we bet 
so heavily. Clearly the time has come to think 
hig through more carefully. 
x It would be short-sighted folly if, for the 
ake of strengthening one ally’s limited fight- 
ng potential, we helped destroy Asia’s most 
portant non-Communist revolution—and, 
so doing, lost Asia itself. 
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“Cairo, April 4.—Mr. Herbert Norman, the 
Canadian Ambassador to Egypt, plunged to his 
death from a seventh: floor window of the 
Swedish Embassy. 

“A Canadian Embassy statement said he 
‘apparently took his own life’ in a_ state inf 
depression over Ameridan allegations last month 
that he was a Commimist. 

“Mr, Norman’s body struck a Swedish 
Embassy car parked outside the buildigg irom 
which he fell. ; | 

“An Egyptian police officer said Mr. 
Norman committed guicide by jumping from the 
attic of the home of the Swedish Minister. Mr. 
Carl Eng. : 

“Mr. Norman entered the apartment of the 
Minister, who was away at the time, and wrote 
two letters—ione tol his wife and the other to Mr. 
Eng. 

“The letter to his wife said : 
hope for life.’ 

“In the letter tof the Minister, he apologized 
to Mr. Eng for using his building to take his 
life. 

“Police guarding the body said Mr, Norman 
had told his driver to park his car outside the 
Embassy while he took a walk. He then entered 
the Swedish building, took the lift from the 
seventh floor and jumiped from a window. 

“The Canadian Embassy communique sald : 
‘The Canadian Ambassador had always been an 
extremely conscientious public servant and recent 
unpleasant publicity and accusations had greatly 
distressed him.’ ° 

“Mr. Nonman was 48 years old and was 
appointed to Egypt in August, 1956. He is 
survived by Mrs. Norman. 

“The Canadian External Affairs Muinister, 
Mr. Pearson, said in Ottawa, on March 15, that 
Canada would meke a ‘strong protest’ to the 
U.S.A. over a report released by a U.S. Senate 
committee which contained ‘slanders and un- 
supported insinuations’ against Mr. Norman. 

“Mr. Pearson told the House of Commons 
that a 1951 Canadian security check of Mr. 
Norman gave him a clean, bill on accusations 
that he was a Comimiunist. 

“The following day the U.S. State Depart- 
ment in Wpshington repudiated the Senate sub- 
Committee allegations against Mr. Norman. 

“Mr. Pearson said in Ottawa today that Mr. 
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result of nervous collapse 
and ‘a 


Norman died as a 
brought on by overwork, overstrain, 
feeling of renewed persecution.’ 

“Mr. Pearson said, Mr. Norman was deeply 
and understandably depressed by ‘the resurrection, 
by one or two persons in Washington of certain 
old charges affecting his loyalty and which were 
disposed tof years ago. 

““The reacon for these renewed attacks may 
be obscure but the tactics ‘sed degrade only 
those who adopted them’.” . 


Public Relations 


Of late Pandit Nehru appears to be much 


concerned with the Congress reverses im 
the-last general election. His diagnosis is 
that the main cause of such reverses 1s 


the progressive deterioration in the relation- 
_ ship between the Congress and the public. 
He naturally stresses the importance of re- 
viving the public relations by all means. 
He rightly realises that in a democracy it 1s 
the concern of the people that counts ultimately 
in the administrative machinery of the country. 
But the trends in the Jast general election have 
deeper causes which are rooted among the 
Congressmen as well as in the genera] adminis- 
trative set up of the country. The administra- 
tive machinery is not up to the mark and it is 
much too obvious. Corruption and dishonesty 
rule the administration that today rules the 
country. The Party in power has failed to root 
out the corruption and dishonesty among the 
Government departments and naturally the 
Coreress party stands to blame. Mere pious 
wish is not enough unless it ds backed by a 
strong determination and ruthless action. 

The Ministers are supposed to be the 
mentors of public opinion and on them devolves 
the duty and responsibility of carrying the 
public and their opinion with them. But barring 
a few, most of the Ministers today are averse 
to face the public because they themselves 
directly or indirectly encourage dishonesty and 
nepotism. This inferiority complex is pushing 
the Congress farther and farther away from the 
people and the country. They are viewed more 
as alien to the sentiments and interests of the 
country. The Congress Party today requires a 
thorough overhaul and the old. guards who were 
once leaders in the struggle for independence of 
the country could not maintain the same degree 
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of integrity of character. The fight for mde- 

pendence is quite different from the adminis- 

tration which is replete with many pitfalls of 

allurements in every stage of administrative © 
machinery. The result is that the body politic 

today is rotten. Of course, the opposition parties — 
are no better and the peeple today stand be- 

tween Scylla and Charybdis and they have 

chosen the lesser evil not because of the fondnéss 

for the party but because of the fondness for 

a stable administration in the country, which 

the Congress can offer. 


Another cause is that most of the erstwhile 
leaders of the Congress Party are now engaged 
in the shameful struggle for official loaves and 
fishes. The ideal that once kindled in them 
a sense of sacrifice and service is today lost in 
the lucrative sinecures of positions in the 
Government. They have turned their faces! 
from rea] service to the country to _ securing 
positions in the Government. The result is that 
there is none today in the ruling Party, except- 
ing Pandit Nehru and a few others, who would 
fee] the urge to maintain any public relations. 
They are so much concerned with official sine- 
cures that they find neither time nor interest 
in pursuing the task of maintaining public rela- 
tions. Most of them today are bereft of the 
sense of courtesy which costs little but gains 
much. Being puffed up with their official posi- | 
tions they have come to forget that they «re 
ultimately the servants of the people and it is 
the goodwill of the people that will return them 
to power in the next general election. r 
general grievance of the people is that once th 
election is over, the Congress seems to forget 
the people and they never come to the people 
nor maintain any contact within the course of 
the five years unless and until the next general 
election arrives again. Pandit Nehru advises 
the Congressmen to regard themselves as the 
servants of the people; but they just think the 
opposite and they regard themselves as the 
lords of the people and the country. It is the 
common weakness of democracy that it tends 
towards bureaucracy and officialdom. Notwith- 
standing all its merits, democracy, particularly, 
in a country like India, has come to mean 
government by the mediocre people who have 
failed to rise up to the occasion in rebuilding 
the country and the nation. When agitato 
become administrators, bureaucracy rules if 
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nation and permanent services stand for repre- 
scntative government. 

The most glaring cause of this degeneration of 
the Party that once stood for what was India 
is the bad selection of personnel in Government 
positions in the post-independent era. Many ci 
those who were opportunists in the British 
regime came to prominence overnight in 
independent India and today they control some 
of the key positions in the administrative set-up 
of the country. The result ig that such people 
have not the courage to face the people and so 
public relation for them is a dead thing. In 
West Bengal, there are some in the Ministry 
today who have not the guts to face the public 
at all because of their misdeeds in the past. The 
Congress is slowly, though perceptibly, dying in 
West Bengal and for that the leaders of the Party 
are responsible for their narrow and reactionary 
outlook in elevating such persons to the minis-~ 
terial gaddi. Such artificially propped-up 
persons are more a liability than an asset to the 
ruling Party. But strange it is that the leaders 
cithey cannot sense the public opinion or deli- 
beratcly ignore it. The West Bengal Ministry 
today consists of some members who not only 
took no part in the country’s struggle for im- 
dependence, but, on the contrary, their leanings 
were definit:ly against such struggle. But now 
they occupy important positions in the Govern- 
ment, How can these people be expected to 
maintain public relations when they are com- 
pelled to abhor the people who all along resent 
their inclusion in the Ministry. 

Another thing that should not be lost sight 
of in this connection is that the Congress 
Government behaved itself in certain petty 
matters in such a way that they alienated them- 


selves from the goodwill of the people and in- 


directly strengthened the opposition parties. As 
for example, the folly of the Congress Govern- 
ment in the all-India bank dispute in refusing 
to accept the verdict’ of the Tribunal cost itself 
the Nadia seat to Parliament. In other words, 
in some cases the Government were so very un- 
imaginative that by their blunders they made 
a gift'of seats to the opposition parties. Intran- 
sigence on the part of the party in power in a 
democracy makes it unpopular. So mere 
preaching will not cure the Congress of its 
present malady. The Prime Minister instead 
of thinking so much over the fate of foreign 
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affairs and making himself progressively un- 
popular among the foreign Powers, should de- 
vote a little more of his time towards Indian 
problems and that is the surest way to revitalize 
the Congress Party and the Government as 
well. 


Hereunder we attach the recent statements 
made by Pandit Nehru and Dr. B. C. Roy on 
the question of “publie contact”: 

“April 28.—The great importance of ‘public 
contact and public japproach’ in a Demweratic 
Government has been stressed by Prime Minister 
Sri Nehru in a recent letter to all his colleagues 
in the Government. 

“The letter, which is believed to be the 
Prime Minister’s first communication to his 
colleagues after assumption wf office by the new 
Cabinet gives an idea of his grave concern at the 
decline in the popularity of the Congress. 


‘In the letter which is a critique on the 
public behaviour of persons holding high offices, 
like Governors and Ministers, the Prime Minister 
has warned against pomp and_ show and the 
tendency to continue certain practices which might 
have been suitable to, British time but are not 
appropriate now. 

“Expressing concern at some developments 
that have taken place in the course of the last few 
years the Prime Minister has pointed out in the 
letter that Ministers,- both at the Centre and in 
the States, have gradually drifted in a certain 
direction which takes them away from the public, 
both practically and > psychologically. In a 
democratic Government the factor of public 
contact and public approach is. of great 
importange and any barrier that comes in the 
way is very hanmiful. 

“Tio some extent, it is inevitable that 
Ministers who are heavily occupied with their 
work, have necessarily not much time or oppor- 
tunity fior public contacts. Yet some measure of 
contact should be maintained so as to prevent a 
feeling of isolation and separateness which tends 
to grow up aniong people who function exclusively 
in offices. ‘I do not mean to imply that our 
Ministers have isolated themselves but there is 
such a tendency and I would like this to he 
realised and checked,’ the Prime Minister adds. 

“Security arrangdment, flying of flags on 
cars, travelling in saloons and appointment of 
‘red-doated’ chaprasis are some qf the practices 
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which have been severely criticised by the Prime 
Minister in the letter. There are trivial instances, 
but often it is the trivial instance, he 
says, that leaves an abiding impression on 
the mind of the public and gradually creates a 
wrorg psychology. “The main thing is that we 
should, while naturally preserving a certain 
dignity and decorum, avoid any show _ that 
attracts attention.’ . 


“Tt would suggest that even ‘Governors 
should consider this matter and reduce some of 
the pomps and ceremonies that is a part of their 
high office. I realise that there must be dignity 
and ceremonial about the Head of the State’.” 

“Darjeeling, April 28.—Addressing the first 
meeting. of the West Benga] Council of Ministers 
held at Raj Bhavan here today the Chief Minister 
Dr. B. C. Roy is understood to have emphasised 
the need fior the Ministers maintaining a close 
contact with the people personally. 

“Dr. B. C. Roy, Chief Minister, who presided 
over the meeting, drew their attention to the 
dificult task before them! He, it is learnt, urged 
the Ministers to personally go into every bit: of 
detztls concerning any particular problem irres- 
pective of what might have been the views of 
officials, 


“The meeting was held after Sri Siddhartha 
Sankar Roy, Judicial Minister-designate, had 
taken the oath of office and of secrecy at a simple 
function held at Raj Bhavan. Dr. Roy, it is 
understood, expressed his kean desire to bring 
about a change in the relationship between 
emplioyers and employees which at the mowent 
appeared tg be somewhat disturbed, According to 
talks in political circle Dr. Roy seemed te be very 
keen in reorientating the present labour policy 
of the Government in the State if that was 
necessary in the interest of labour-ymjanagernent 
relationship. After the meeting Dr. B. C. Roy 
met some iof the Ministers under the shade of a 
big tree just outside Raj Bhavan and discussed 
with them some specific questions, During this 
discussion too he is reported to have emphasised 
on the Ministers maintaining a personal contact 
with the people for ascertaining their’ needs and 
grievances,” 
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Inuestigation Scandal 


A number of Calcutta Corporation officials and 
several councillors were recently arrested by the 
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police over what has become infamous as 
“Tubewell Scandal.” Sometime ago it had been 
reported, with subsequent confirmation, that one 
or two contractors in league with a group of 
Corporation officials and councillors had: used 
old tubewell pipes recovered from derelict tube- 
Wells in the installation of new tubewells and 
had fraudulently charged the Corporation for 
new pipes. The arrested councillors included 
one from the Communist Party and another 
from the Praja Socialist Party. 


Reierring to an aspect of the investigation | 
work in connection with this case, a corres- 
pondent writes in the Calcutta weekly Vigil, 
April 27: 

“Investigation Scandal” appears to be more 
appropriate a name than what is known as the 
Calcutta Corporation “Tubewell Scandal.” The 
Chief Secretary of the Government of West 
Bengal received the complaint in July, 1956, 
last and the police investigation wag taken up 
in August, 1956, under the authority of a high 
ranking police officer. What happened in course 
of these last eight months nobody could know 
and the matter appeared to be dropped or 
hushed up. The value of time in a criminal 
procedure was also strongly ignored in this 
present case. Rewarding undeserving officials at 
the cost of promising men of character under- 
mines the morale of the Administration and 
public cause suffers. In spite of some good work 
to the credit of our police administration scan- 
dals are not scarce in their own house. For 
example, about a year back it was learnt that 
by systematic submission of false pay bills in 
the name of persons who did not exist, more 
than a sum of Rs. 50,000 was drawn by Lalbazar 
Police Headquarters from the Government 
Treasury. As usual, investigation was taken up 
and what has happened up till now nobody 
knows. Were these false pay rolls signed by an 
Assistant Commissioner? Is the Deputy Com-: 
missioner of Lalbazar Headquarters, the appro- 
priate officer to pass pay bills? These are very | 
simple questions which automatically come to 
the mind. But, above all, what has become the 
fate of the investigation? To return to the story 
of the tubewell scandal. However, efficiently the 
latest phase of the enquiry has been carried 
out, presumably by a new set up, people suspect 
that the investigation work has long been ham- 
strung by political wire-pulling. Is it true? 


NOTES 


Doctors’ Strike in Calcutta Medical College 


The members of the medical staff at the 
Calcutta Medical College and Hospitals went 
on a two-day strike asa protest against the 
alleged misconduct of the Secretary of the 
College. The gist of the matter as far ag it 
could be ascertained from the reports appearing 
in the press, the doctors had a long-time grie- 
vance against the Secretary who was a non- 
medical retired army man but with pre- 
eminent integrity of character. For some reason 
or other the members of the medical staff fell 
foul with him from the outset. The doctors 
particularly resented the Secretary’s calling in 
the police to investigate charges of corruption 
among the staff in the hospital. The immediate 
reason for the drastic action taken by the 
doctors was the alleged rude behaviour of the 
Secretary to one of the doctors. A preliminary 
enquiry by the Superintendent (vho is also 
Principal of the College) found the Secretary 
guilty on that count and the Secretary was 
asked to apologise which the latter refused to 
comply with. Then followed the strike by the 
doctors. 

After two days—during which the patients 
in their critical conditions were left to the 
merey of fate—the strike was called off on the 
personal intervention of the Chief Minister, Dr. 
B.C. Roy and the Secretary, who still refused 
to budge, was removed. A few days later on a 
three-man enquiry committee was announced 
to investigate into the affairs of the Medica! 
College. The members are Dr. Sarkar, Prin- 
cipal and Superintendent of the Medical College 
and Hospitals, Chairman, Dr. R. N. Chau- 
churi, Director, School of Tropical Medicine, 
Calcutta, and an Assistant Secretary of the 
State Ministry of Health, members. 

This episode touches off a number of points 
which require to be cleared in public interest. 
First, the grave charges made in the press that 
the police were not allowed to investigate fully 
the charges against top-ranking doctors of the 
college must be answered fully. Is it again a 
fact that even on preliminary investigation 
gross irregularities were disclosed in the adminis- 
tration of the hospital? If so why no action had 
so far been taken? Is it also a fact that a num- 
ber of doctors in the hospital had formed q ring 
against the Secretary, now deposed, because of 
his stern handling of corruption? Why again 
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could the Government not intervene before the 
strike? 

The doctors of the Medical College by re- 
sorting to an all-out strike to remedy an in- 
dividual grievance took an unprecedented step 
out of all proportion to the evil designed to be 
removed. A hospital is not a workshop. Even 
in a workshop workers do not resort to strike 
for such flimsy reasons. If the doctors were 
genuinely dissatisfied with the Secretary's 
conduct they had many other means of register- 
ing their protest. They did nothing of the sort 
but resorted to the drastic step of an all-out 
strike callously disregarding the interest of the 
patients and the public in whose interest they 
supposedly work. Degeneration of trade union- 
ism can hardly go any further. Of course, as in 
many other cases, in this case also the doctors 
are not solely to blame. When an enquiry was 
made about the Secretary’s rudeness in all fair- 
ness the recommendations of the enquiry should 
have been implemented without delay. After 
all no man has any right to be rude to another. 
Characteristically enough, the Government 
moved in, but only after the situation had de- 
generated beyond control. 


Kerala 


The way the Communist Government of 
Kerala celebrated their victory, is typical. We 
subjoin below commentary and answer by Con- 
gress and Communist: 

“Ernakulam, April 7.—-The Congress General 
Secretary, Mr. Shrian Narayan, said here to- 
day : ‘It is astounding that one of the very first 
acts of the, new Government in Kerala is to 
commute the death sentences of confirmed 
wurderers and the release of so-called political 
prisoners who were net under detention but were 
prosecuted and punished for seriotts acts of 
arson, violence and murder.’ 

““This,’ he gaid, ‘ts not the way in which 
the Communists should begin to function under 
a constitutional democracy. I do hope the new 
Government will not go on repeating such 
performances day after day,’ he added. 

“Mr. Narayan was surprised that although 
the Communist Ministers intended to take a lesser 
salary, they had announced an 11]-member 
Cabinet and had taken ovt two out of the five 
Independents who had joined their party, 

“Mr. Narayan said: ‘If they (Communists) 
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utilize the Government machinery and power for 
bringing about todalitarian conditions in Kerala, 
the people of the State as well as the Union 
Government will have to take serious notice of 
the whole situation.’ 

“The Congress General Secretary said, the 
functioning tof the Communist Government in 
Kenala would be watched with interest because it 


was the first experiment of working out the 
Communist policy and programme Under a 
democratic set-up. Since they (Communists) 


had already declared they would function undet 
the existing constitutional framework, they would 
be judged not merely by their professions but 
ky their practice. 

“My. Narayan expressed his regret at the 
policy statement of the new Communist Govern- 
ment in Kerala last Friday, which had stated that 
ize present policy, of the Union Government 
would have to be modified to enable the State to 
cugment its revenue from taxation. 


“Mr, Narayan said they were fully aware 
cf the ‘tactical’ line of the Communists. ‘Merely 
trying to splonsor dramatic and theatrical measures 
cnd then blaming the Constitution or the Union 
Government will not be helpful, he declared. 


“Mr. Narayan who was addressing the 
members of the Kerala Pradesh Congress 


Comimittee said ¢hat while the Congress did niot 
desire tot hinder, in any way the enactment of 
progressive measures including land reforms by 
ae new Government, he was confident that the 
reople would not be led away by mere political 
propaganda of the Comgrjunist Government in 
Kerala.* 

“Mr. Shriman Narayan said in Galicut yester- 
day that it was no! use trying to find fault with 
the electorate of Kerala fior the Congress reverses 
in the State. ‘We have deep faith in their robust 
commonsense and patriotism. We have to remove 
ott own shortcotmiings and serve the people with 
great devotion.” 

“Bombay, April 8—Mr. A. K. Gopalan, the 
Communist leader, in a speech at a meeting here 
today referred in. detail] to the Congress General 
Secretary, Mr. Shriman Narayan’s charges against 
the Kerala Government. 

“Mr. Gopalan said that the Gongress General 
Secretary had criticized in strong terms the 
commuting of death sentences on people, who 
had been, according to him (Mr. 


Narayan), 
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prosecuted and sentenced for serious acts ol 
arson and violence and murder. 

“Mr. Gopalan gaid that the Communists 
would not dondone any killings. These people, 
he continued had been spared the gallows but not 
other pltimishirent. 


“Tet us have change wf heart and try to 
reform those who might be accused of violence 
and other things.’ Besides, he said, had not 
similar ‘political offences’ been comnutted by men 
like Bhagat Singh ? Were they wifurderers ? he 
asked. 

“Mr. Gopalan said that the speech of Mr. 
Naiayan displayed ‘hatred, envy and jealousy’ of 
the Communist Party. In spite of this, he added, 
the Comnjunist Party sought the help, guidance 
and ‘friendly criticism’ in its efforts for the 
betterment of the people of Kerala and rest of 
India. 


“Mr. Gopalan said that the Communist Party 
would seck to amend the Constitution if, thereby, 
the progress and development of Kerala, or any 
other part of the country, would be facilitated. 

“Mr. Gopalan asked if the progress of the 
people of Kerala or of other parts ‘of the country 
was desired, and if anything impeded the 
progress ‘ought not such obstacles be removed in 
the interests of the people and their progress. 


“The Corgress, Mr. 
amended the (Constitution 
plea to facilitate progress. 

“The Communist Government, he said, would 
endeavour to pUt into executiom policies which 
had the backing of the people and if attempts 
were made to scuttle them, then the ‘people 
themselves will demand change of attitude and 
policy on the part of those who sought to hinder 
their implementation.’ 


Gopalan said, itsell 
many témes on the 


“Mr. Gopalan said that there was scope for 
change in taxation policy in Kerala. The taxation 
policy could be adjusted to suit the poorer classes 
more than it did now. The party’s representatives 
ion many local bodies im the State had ‘success- 
fully’ worked out plans to make the burden of 
local taxation bearable tio the poorer classes and 
at the same time secure greater monetary 
resources for development work. Similar measures, 
he said, could be devised to ensure industriali- 
zation and proper tapping of natural resources 
of che State.” 
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THE ECOLOGY OF BANGALORE, INDIA 
An East-West Comparison 


By NOEL P. GIST, 
University of Missouri, U.S.A. 


[The following paper was read at the first session 
of the Fifth Annual Conference on Asian Affairs held 
ai the University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, on 
October 12-13, 1956, under the chairmanship of the 
present writer. Professor Gist’s description of the 
ecology of Bangalore is interesting in that Bangalore’s 
ecological pattern differs markedly- from that of the 
cities in the Western world, especially in America. 
Here in the USA, the central zone is the business zone, 
surrounded by the area of transition including slums 
and sub-standard houses. The zone farthest away 
from the center in American cities is the residential 
section for well-to-do people. Indeed, the farther 
away he is from the center of the city, the higher is 
the status of the suburbanite on the socio-economic 
seale. In Bangalore, we do not find such a pattern. 
This may or may not mean anything significant, but 
it 1s an interesting contrast. 

Next, Professor Gist’s conclusions regarding 

Bangalore, I suspect, would not be applicable to cities 
such as Bombay and Calcutta, where suburbanites do 
correspond in status to the suburbanites of America. 
—Dr. Haridag T. Mazumdar, Professor of Sociology, 
Cornell College, Mount Vernon, [owa] 
Eco.ocican research in American cities has 
revealed rather striking uniformities of ecolo- 
gical patterning, sufficient at least for certain 
tentative theories concerning urban ecology. It 
would be a fallacy, however, to assume that 
these theories are necessarily applicable to 
societies that differ strikingly from the United 
States in history, stage of technological deve- 
lopment, socio-economic organization, and cul- 
tural interests. 

Observations made in a few Latin American 
cities, for example, reveal ecological patterns 
quite different from those characteristics of many 
American cities.” The classical urban pattern in 
these cities may be summarized ‘s_ follows: 
high-status and high-income residents live near 
a central plaza, which is the social and. institu- 
tional heart of the community; low-status and 
low-income residents locate near the periphery; 
economic establishments tend to be dispersed 
throughout the city, rather than highly central- 
ized; and suburban growth from residential 
decentralization is limited. 

1. See Theodore Caplow, “The Social Ecology of 
Guatemala City’,” Social Forces, 28 (December, 1919), 
pp. oo 
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Ecological segregation in one form or 
another appears to be almost universal, but the 


particular form in which such segregation occurs 


is highly variable, and changes in segregative 
patterns are affected by broad ideological, poli- 
tical, economic and technological changes. Pro- 
bably all communities approaching urban status 
also manifest some form of centralization of 
institutional functions. Such centralization 
usually reflects developments in communication, 
transportation, and economic  organizatio, 
especially the growth of large bureaucratic 
structure. But it should not be assumed that 
Western forms of centralization have necessarily 
occurred in technologically and economic under. 
developed countries. 


BANGALORE, Its History AND GROWTH 


With these observations in mind we shall 
examine the ecological structure of Bangalore, 
the capital city of Mysore State, South India. 
As the largest metropolis in Mysore State and 
the seventh largest city in India, Bangalore has 
well over three-fourths of a million inhabitants. 
In recent years its growth has been rapid; 
during the 1941-51 decade the population 
almost doubled. Industrialization is proceeding 
at a rapid pace, and mechanized mass trans- 
portation is replacing some of the older forms. 


From 1809 to the late 1940’s the city was 
divided into two separate administrative units: 
Bangalore Gity on the west side, which was 
independently administered, and the Civil and 
Military Station (Cantonment), under British 
jurisdiction. With the merger of the two divi- 
sions after India’s independence, the larger 
municipality assumed integrated administrative 
functions as the Bangalore Municipal Cor- 
poration. 

Until the second decade of the present 
century the growth of Bangalore municipality 
was comparatively slow, and the number of in- 
habitants was less than the number in the 
Cantonment. By 1921, however, the two ad- 
ministrative divisions were about equal in size 
(118,000 each). Thereafter the Municipality out- 
distanced the Cantonment in population 
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zrowth. In the 1941 census the Muicipality had 
s population of a quarter of a million compared 
with about 160,000 for the Cantonment. There is 
ro doubt that the spatial arrangement of insti- 
tutions and people were greatly influenced by 
this dual administrative organization and the 
presence of British military and civil personnel. 

Since the terrain upon which Bangalore is 
located is comparatively level, without any 
sharp topographic contrasts to seriously limit 
cr restrict the character of land usage, the 
ccological*structure must, therefore, be inter- 
preted mainly in terms of social factors that 
have operated to give the city its distinctive 
patterning. These factors have never functioned 
in a competitively laissez faire environment; in 
recent times, at least, planning procedures have 
been systematically applied with the result that 
the city’s ecology has been considerably affected. 
Large parks in the central part of the city, 
mainly in the Cantonment, are patently pro- 
ducts of municipal planning. 

But the scope and degree of planning have, 
nevertheless, been limited. Certainly there is 
no rigidly planned economy, nor have tight 
sestrictions been imposed specifying the loca- 
sion of economic establishments. Presumably 
most establishments related directly to the 
economy have been relatively free to compete 
sor favorable sites and to locate without much 
interference from the government, 

The rapid growth of Bangalore in recent 
decades has had the effect of increasing the 
overall density of population, especially in the 
ald Municipality. In 1941, before the merger, 
the Manicipality had nearly 19,000 persons per 
square mile as compared with a° density of 
about 12,000 persons in the Cantonment. Be- 
tween 1901 and 1941, the metropolitan area in- 
creased by 35 per cent (from 9.8 to 18.2 square 
miles), but the population imcreased by 258 
per cent and the density by 164 per cent. This 
rapid growth of population without a corres- 
ponding increase in occupied area has greatly 
accentuated the piling up of people in the 
metropolis. Actual increase in density has been 
considerable for all sections, but the range in 
density for different areas has been even more 
impressive. In 1941, the most sparsely settled 
section (which included a fashionable residen- 
tial center and the palace grounds) was 6,485 
persons per square mile, but in the most densely 
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settled area the corresponding density figure 
was 135,31, or twenty times ag great. 


THE EcoLocy or BUSINESS 

Bangalore has a major retail and whole- 
sale district, near the largest municipal market 
(Central Market), in the old Municipality, but 
the area, has limited resemblance to the central 
business district of an American city. Central 
Market itself is a commercial nucleus, a center 
of buying and selling, mainly of articles for 
household or personal consumption. Within the 
vicinity of the Market are streets lined with 
shops specializing in such merchandise as silk, 
cotton, and leather goods; silverware, hardware, 
and musical instruments; drugs, jewelry, and 
household furnishings; supplies, books, and 
hemp products. In the district are also nume- 
rous small boarding and lodging hotels, pawn- 
brokers’ establishments, lawyers’ offices, and 
offices of various merchants’ associations. Shops 
carrying the same type of merchandise tend to 
cluster together, creating smal] districts or sec- 
tors more or less specialized in character. One 
may find, for example, clusters of shops dealing 
with silverware or brassware, or other clusters 
of shops selling bicycles or drugs. 

This district is by no means limited exclu- 
sively to retail] merchandising. As in American 
cities, wholesale establishments are located 
conveniently near the retailers. Some of the 
retail and wholesale merchants receive certain 
kinds of merchandise directly from small-scale 
manufacturing enterprises located in the same 
area. On side streets, for instance, are weavers 
and ribbon manufacturers who supply nearby © 
retail shops with finished articles. Certain mer- 
chants, notably dealers in indigenous drugs and 
silverware, perform dual functions of manu- 
facturer and distributor, fabricating and selling 
commodities in the same building. 

A wholesale distict is located about one- 
fourth mile to the west of Central Market, on 
a major arterial thoroughfare and not far from 
the south-western boundary of the city. Whole- 
saling activity here is confined mainly to agri-— 
cultural products such as grain, vegetables, 
ginger, garlic, and fruits, which are piled on the 
sides of streets or under shelters, to be disposed 
of to retailers. Even in this area open-air retail 
vendors operate sidewalk businesses alongside 
the wholesalers. Hence, there is no clear-cut 
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areal differentiation based on the nature of 
economic functions, 

Nearly a mile north of Centra] Market, 
beyond the perimeter of the shopping district, 
is a “big business” street (Kempe Gowda Road) 
on which are concentrated banking and insur- 
ance firms, films, film distributing companies, 
offices of out-of-town newspaper correspondents, 
a large transportation firm, and the Bangalore 
Chamber of Commerce. Within a distance of 
about two or three blocks on this street are 
seven large motion picture houses, the largest 
concentration of theaters in the city. 

About a half mile south of Central Market, 
and likewise beyond the major shopping dis- 
trict, ig another area devoted mainly to banking 
and the financing and management of co-opera- 
tives. In this district there is a variety of co- 
operative institutions, including several co- 
operative banks, a land-mortgage bank, a grain 
merchant’s co-operative society, a house-build- 
ing society, and government departments deal- 
ing with various co-operative enterprises. 

Some two miles north-east of Centra] Mar- 
ket, in the Cantonment, are two important busi- 
ness areas. One of these, strung along the south 
side of Mahatma Gandhi Road for a distance 
of three or four blocks, and including portions 
of two intersecting streets, specializes mainly in 
luxury goods and services. Here are offices of 
airlines, movie theaters, photographers’ esta- 
blishments, expensive jewelry stores, a depart- 
ment store, a large artcraft, shop, book stores, 
radio and automobile sales houses, apparel 
shops, and pharmacies. 


The other area, a. few blocks north of 
Gandhi Road, is adjacent to Russell Market, 
which is similar to, but smaller than, Central 
Market. The main shopping avenue in this 
area is Commercial Street, three blocks long, 
where almost everything, ranging from luxury 
‘items to household necessities, may be pur- 
. chased. Many of the shops in thig district are 
‘operated by Muslims, for the district itself is 


s next to the principal Muslim residential] section. 


Ecological theory based on American 
studies has emphasized the importance of large- 
scale organizations, particularly business and 
industrial chains, in the centralization of func- 
tions in the central business district. Large cor- 
porate enterprises are commonly “head. 
quartered” in the American central business 


‘rather highly centralized. 
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zone, although operations may be widely scat- 
tered. Furthermore, the department store has 
been an important feature of the central busi- 
ness district of the large or medium-sized city 
in the United States. 

Most business in Bangalore is conducted in 
small shops. The chain-store type of merchan- 
dising organisation has never developed to any 
extent, although a few enterprises, such as, a 
smal] department store, a book store, and several 
banks, are links in regional chains of fairly 
small dimensions. Perhaps, the nearest ap- 
proach to the department store carrying pro- 
ducts for mass consumption is the municipal 
market, dealing mainly in fruits, vegetables, 
flowers, hardware, inexpensive clothing, baskets, 
and the like. But in the market place the. stalls 
are privately managed. The nature of business 
is, therefore, not-such as to foster the growth 
of complex bureaucracies so characteristic of 
the American metropolis. Hence, the centralized 
office building housing an army of bureaucratic 
functionaries, including clerical staffs to do 
paper work, is almost non-existent. 


The distribution of banking and insurance 
in Bangalore differs considerably from the pre- 
vailing patterns in large American cities, In 
this country banking and insurance tend to be 
There is decentral- 
ization, to be sure, but outlying banking insti- 
tutions are commonly branch banks whose 
parent establishments are in the central busi- 
nesg area. This also is the prevailing pattern 
for insurance, although there seems to be a 
trend toward decentralization. 

In Bangalore, there are four principe! clus- 
ters of large® banks, with a few banking houses 
located somewhat apart from these clusters. 
None of these major banks is in the heart of the 
major business district, although there are 
numerous small-scale money-lending establish- 
ments im the area. One gluster of major banks 
is about a half mile north of Central Market; 
another about a mile south of the Market; a 
third in the Gandhi Road shopping area; and a 
fourth in the retail] district near Russell Market. 
The Imperial Bank of India, for example, is 
located two or three blocks south of Gandhi 
Road, in a spacious setting on the edge of an 
attractive residential district. Another, a com- 
paratively small bank, British-owned, is located 
on the second floor of a building opposite the 
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municipal offices, about a mile east of Central 
Market. | 

The distribution of hotels likewise repre- 
sents a departure from the highly centralized 
pattern characteristic of American cities. There 
are numerous small hotels in the major business 
Cistrict and near the central railroad station, 
but the luxury hotels are some distance from 
concentrations.of business or transportation 
facilities. For these hotels spacious and attrac- 
tive surroundings appear to be more important 
consideratsons than proximity to business acti- 
vities. No doubt attractiveness of location ' is 
mportant because many hotel residents are 
permanent or semi-permanent guests rather 
than transients. The West End Hotel, Banga- 
lore’s well-known hostelry, is located at least a 
mile and a half from Central Market, and 
almost as far from the railway station, in a 
spacious semi-rural setting. The British appa- 
rently liked it this way. 

The foregoing observations concerning the 
ecological patterning of business enterprises 
point up two facts relating to inter-cultural 
comparisons: First, ecological centralization of 
business is much more marked in the average 
American city than in Bangalore. Second, com- 
mercial areas of comparable size in an American 
elty tend to be strikingly similar in their insti- 
tutional characteristics, whereas each of the 
areas in Bangalore, described here briefly, is 
more or less specialized and therefore somewhat 
distinctive. This distinctiveness, born of special- 
qwation, is in part the result of Bangalore’s 
political and military history. But the distinc- 
tiveness of business areas also reflects the diffe- 
tential buying power and cultural Snterests of 
the population, For example, British personnel 
resided mainly in the Cantonment, and the 
fuxury goods enterprises in this area, especially 
those on Gandhi Road, were largely maintained 
by them. - ; 


Tu Ecotocy or INDUSTRY 

Although Bangalore is in the emergent 
stage of large-scale industrialization, much of 
the industrial output is still from small, inde- 
pendent industries, many of the cottage type. 
The smaller industries are widely scattered, 
mainly over the western part of the city, some 
of them near the railroad yards. As noted 
earlier, within the major business district, or 
in its vicinity, considerable manufacturing is 
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carried on as an adjunct to the wholasale and 
retail establishments in the area. Indeed, manu- 
facturing and selling is sometimes combined 
under one roof. A number of machine shops, 
including those with lathes and grinding equip- 
ment, have sprung up in the vicinity of Binney 


‘Mills, a large British-owned textile factory 


employing some seven thousand workers and 
located a.short distance west of the principal 
business district. In this area also are builders 
and repairers of bullock-carts and wheels, trans- 
portation vehicles used by wholesale dealers 
who are located close by. About a mile south- 
east of Central Market is the bamboo bazaar, 
and near it @ slaughter house and a number of 
welding, forging, and weaving establishments. 

But the larger industries tend to be rather 
highly decentralized. The extent to which 
decentralization of manufacturing has occurred 
depends on the kind and size of the particular 
industry. Three major textile mills are located 
near the western periphery of the city;'a large 
tobacco factory is situated on the north-eastern 
edge. Others similarly located with reference to 
the peripheral settlement area include a porce- 
lain factory, a lamp works, and brick and tile 
works, all on the west side. The major exception 
to th’s ecological pattern is the government soap 
factory located in the central area occupied by 
public buildings. 

_ Recent industrial developments are even 
more decentralized in location. Plants manufac- 
turing airplanes and telephones are located five 
or six miles east of the municipal boundaries, 


and a factory producing electrical equipment is | 


even farther removed on the west side. Hence- 
forth, all large-scale manufacturing will be 
located in a peripheral zone reserved by the 
Imrovement Trust Board for industrial deve- 
lopment. 


Hcotocy oF PuBiic INSTITUTIONS 

In American cities most public buildings 
are usually located in or near the central busi- 
ness zone. Most of the public buildings in 
Bangalore are some distance from the main 
centers of commercial activity. The munic’pal 
building (City Hall), for example, is located on 
Narasimharaja Square, about a mile east of 
Central Market. Nearby is Town Hall (city 
auditorium). The main post office, the telephone 
and telegraph office, and the central police 
station ate a Mile and a half north-east af 
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Central Market. Each of these organizations, of 
course, has: sub-offices in other sections of the 
city. The Public Library is in the center of 
Cubbon Park, at least a mile from a business 
district. | 

Most of the city’s major hospitals, on the 
other hand, are concentrated in a medical center 
on the south side of Market Square, within 
hailing distance of Central Market. This ap- 
pears to be the reverse of the pattern in Ameri- 
can cities, where hospitals tend to be decentral- 
ized, or at least distributed rather widely over 
a metropolitan area. Clinics and d’spensaries 
in Bangalore, however, are rather widely scat- 
tered, and there are a few hospitals removec 
from the central medica] center. 

The location of public and semi-public 
institutions definitely indicates the role of 
municipal planning, especially in the Canton- 
ment. A number of institutions are located 
within, or at the edge of, spacious Cubbon 
Park; these include the University, the City 
YMCA, Occupational Institute, the state 
government secretariat, and several cultural 
institutions. A mile or two south of Central 
Market, beyond the hospital area, is another 
cluster of cultural, religious and educational 
institutions. Farther on, in Basavangudi, is 
the Indian Institute of Culture, a well-known 
intellectual center. Some institutions are re- 
moved from the city: Far to the northwest, 
beyond the municipal boundaries, is the Indian 
Institute of Science; to the southeast, also 
beyond the city, is a- large mental hospital. 
Several agricultural experiment institutions are 
also located on the fringe. 

Whether or not this planning represents 
the most efficient use of public institutiong it 
is dificult to say. In some instances, such as 
the case of a public library set in the center of 
a large park, it apparently does not. 

RESIDENTIAL SEGREGATION 

Urban econologists have taken account of 
the tendency of people to select residential sites 
in cities on the basis of racial, cultural, reli- 
gious, or ethnic preferences or prejudices, to 
choose residential locations that are symbolic 
of wealth, power, or social prestige, or to gravi: 
tate to low-income and low-prestige areas 
whose costs of occupancy are within the limits 
of their purchasing power. Ecological litera- 
ture concerning American cities . contains 
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abundant examples of such segregative ten- 
dencies, 

These tendencies are exhibited in Bangalore, 
as in western cities, except that caste preference 
or prejudice forms an additional basis for resi- 
dential segregation. The importance of any of 
these Zactors depends, in the main, upon the 
values attached to them by particular indivi- 
duals or families, although low-purchasing power 
may override ‘actual social preference in the 
selection of a res:dential location. 

Viewing the ecological patterning of 
Bangalore in perspective one may discern 
“natural areas” that are occupied predomi- 
nantly or exclusively by members of a parti- 
cular caste or religion, and areas in which there 
is a mixed occupancy of people with different 
social affiliations and backgrounds. These 
segregative tendencies probably reflect the 
strength of communal] sentiment, but they 
may also reflect prejudices against particular 
groups, especially low-caste or religious groups. 
By and large, the segregative tendency is pro- 
bably stronger among the uneducated than 
among families on the higher income and edu- 
cational levels where caste or religious interests 
and loyalties, if they exist, become secondary 
or even unimportant factors in selection of a 
residential site. 

Data are not available to indicate the 
residential locations of all Hindu castes of 
which there are upwards of a hundred in the 
city. Even where a number of castes are 
considered collectively— “depressed” or “sche- 
duled” castes, for example,—the broader cate- 
gories conceal segregative tendencies of parti- 
cular castes. Residential locations of “de- 
pressed” castes in the city therefore do not tell 
us anything much about the locations of, say, 
the Adikarnataka, Korama, and Koracha 
castes. But since the various depressed or 
untouchable castes have a social position and 
style of life that are fairly comparable, we are 
able to secure some idea, of these ecological 
position in the Community. It is clear that 
the depressed castes manifest a tendency toward 
segregation, with some areas having more than 
half the residents in this class of castes. No 
doubt within these larger areas would be smaller 
areas in which occupancy by particular de- 
pressed castes would approach one hundred 
per cent, 
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It is interesting to note that areas of 
highest occupancy by depressed castes are on or 
near the city’s outskirts. This is the reverse of 
the situation in the United States, where the 
major “depressed caste”—-Negro—lives mainly 
ir. the deteriorated sections of the inner zones 
of cities. Undoubtedly there 1s more pro- 
nounced segregation of American Negroes than 
o° depressed castes in Bangalore. Only five 
districts in Bangalore had no low-caste resi- 
dents, but most of the white residential areas 
in American cities are occupied exclusively by 
Caucasians, ue ae 

Members of the Brahmin caste, at the 
other extreme of the social hierarchy, show 
similar segregative tendencies. ‘This is evid- 
enced by the fact that 14 census districts have 
iess than 1 per cent Brahmin residents, where- 
as in four districts more than half the imhabi- 
wants are Brahmins. There is a strong ten- 
dency for the Brahmins to concentrate in the 
western part of the city in the original Banga- 
‘ore municipality. In general, areas occupied 
heavily by Brahmins are attractive residential 
districts, among the most attractive in the 
sity. But not all Brahmins live in fashionable 
districts, whatever may be their position in 
the social hierarchy. Some of them, in fact, 
Eve in physically deteriorated houses under 
conditions of congestion. 


Of the religious -minorities in Bangalore 
none is perhaps as tightly segregated as the 
Muslim “community.” There are four mpor- 
tant Muslim concentrations, most of which re- 
rresent extreme congestion. 

Segregation of religious groups, however 
involves something more than mete religious 
cifferences; it 1s segregation based on a whole 
complex of beliefs and behaviour patterns that 
differentiate Muslims, Hindus, Christians, 
Parsees, and other groups one from ‘the other. 

Buropeans, Indian, Christrans, and Anglo- 
Indians are heavily concentrated in the Can- 
tonment. Europeans by virtue of their com- 
paratively superior incomes tend to live im 
areas of high-quality houses, or at expensive 
clubs and hotels. Indian Christians are widely 
distributed according to their purchasing 
power, the affluent living in areas having 
superior housing accommodations. 

Anglo-Indians show a marked tendency 
to develop their own community life and 
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therefore to reside in areas occupied by- others 
of tke same racial mixture. Most of them are 
concentrated in the south-eastern portion of 
the Cantonment in districts locally known as 
Richmond Town, Langford Town, and Austin 
Town. As a culturally marginal] group which, 
in the past, chose to be identified with Britain 
rather than with India, but whose members 
were often socially unacceptable to both 
British and Indians, the Anglo-Indians deve- 
loped a “birds of a feather” consciousness 
which was manifest in residential segregation. 
To what extent they actually preferred to live 
apart it is difficult to say, but since they were 
persona non grata to the British and to many 
Indians as well, particularly Hindus and 
Muslims, spatial isolation was a logical out- 
come of their social isolation, 
Tu SLUM 

The familiar ecological picture of an 
American slum is a zone centering around, or 
adjacent to, the central business district, with 
perhaps radial extensions of deteriorated areas 
along transportation routes or waterways, or 
arourd manufacturing establishments. Eco- 
logical theory has interpreted the American 
slum as an “area in transition,” the result in 
part of a continuous process of invasion and 
succession by population, industry, and: busi- 
ness. This invasion is most spectacular in 
expanding cities where competition for favor- 
able locations is intense. The unstable charac- 
ter of the area is reflected in physical deterio- 
ration and, commonly, social disorganization. 
For the most part it is the city’s low-rent area, 
and for this reason tends to be the port of 
entry for impoverished immigrants. 

Bangalore presents no such picture. The 
central business district around Central Market 
has never experienced an areal expansion 
comparable to the pattern so common jn 
American cities. Consequently there has been 
no s‘gnificant ecological invasion by business 
of adjacent residential districts; hence no “zone 
of transition.” Until the past thirty years or 
so the population and economy grew slowly. 
Onlv in recent years has rapid economie ex- 
pansion occurred, and it has been mainly 
industrialization. Although the residential 
areas surrounding the central business district 
and the more important secondary business 
centers are characterized by high density and 
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by various manifestations of social and personal 
disorganization, they are by no means the areas 
of poorest housing, nor are they occupied by 
the lowest-income groups. 

The most conspicuous slums, at least in the 
physical sense, are located elsewhere, some of 
them on or near the periphery of Bangalore. 
Unoccupied fringe areas are often settled by 
immigrants who cannot afford to pay rents 
charged in the inner zones, even if they could 
find housing accommodations, which is not 
always the case. Furthermore, by settling on 
the periphery they may retain their communal 
solidarity if there is a considerable migration 
of persons representing a particular caste. It is 
therefore, easier and cheaper for them to erect 
mud huts on the fringe than to find rental 
housing in areas already occupied. There are 
several such areas, all of them located outside 
the immediate vicinity of the business districts. 
Some of these settlements have been surrounded 
by the expanding city but continue to exist at 
points intermediate between the outer fringe 
and the central zones of the city. This pattern 
of outlying slums appears to resemble more 
closely the ecological configuration of Latin 


American cities than of cities in the United - 


States. HC sa 
Uprrr Crass anp Mipprn Crass Districts 

The residential areas of highest prestige are 
not on the outskirts, as is usually the case in 
American cities, but are somewhat centrally 
located. Probably the most fashionable district 
in the city is on or near High Ground, a slightly 
_ elevated area in the north-west sector, about 
two miles north of the central] business district 
but well within the city. Just south of High 
Ground, north of the “big business” district on 
Kempe Gowda Road, is another high-income 
residential] area, presumably somewhat less 
fashionable than the High Ground district. Still 
another, Basavangudi, is about a mile south of 


Central Market. Many of the homes in these — 


areas are spacious and luxurious. Most of the 
middle-cless residential districts are well. within 
the city limits. 


RESIDENTIAL DECENTRALIZATION - 
Suburban developments beyond the settled 
portions of Bangalore simply do not exist. 
Wealthy or well-to-do families have shown litt'c 
inclination to shift to fringe areas. No doubt 
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inadequate transportation in the past tended to 
discourage residential location very far from 
the center of activities, but even with modern 
transportation facilities available—automobiles 
and buses—there is still little evidence that 
Bangalore residents are interested in Suburbia 
as a way of life. Since residence in certain areas 
within the city (High Ground for example) is a 
symbol of prestige, high-status families presum- 
ably prefer to be identified with residential 
localities that support or enhance their own 
claims to status. Certainly the suburban mode 
of living does not have the popular appeal it 
enjoys in the United States. 

Nor have workers shown any marked ten- 
dency to develop industria] suburbs adjacent to 
the outlying manufacturing establishments, 
Even Hindustan Aircraft and the Indian Tele- 
phone Industries, located five or six miles 
beyond the city’s boundaries, have not become 
the nuclei of satellite factory towns. The thou- 
sands of workers who are employed in these 
industries reside in Bangalore and commute by 
bus, work train, or bicycle. These industries are 
relatively new, however, and it may be that in 
time they will act ag a magnet for suburban 
developments of workingmen’s homes. At any 
rate, the absence of any marked pattern of subur- 
banization gives the city a compactness that is 
not characteristic of most American metropolises. 

This is not to say that fringe residential 
developments are completely absent. Public 
housing programs, mainly for working class or 
lower white collar families, are located on or 
near the city’s edge. Housing construction 
under private auspices likewise tends toe assume 
this pattern’—extensions of the outer edges of 
metropolitan settlement rather than the deve- 
lopment of detached satellite communities. 
Basavangudi, a new upper-class district on the 
south side of the city, is @ case in point. | 

CoNCLUSIONS 

The present ecological structure of Banga- 
lore bears the heavy imprint of the city’s histori- 
cal past. That past was characterized by limited 
indusrialization, slow economic growth, divided 
political authority, and extensive planning, 
especially in the Cantonment. Today there is 
an upsurge of industrialism. Bangalore is the 
industrial boom town of South India. A planned 
economy is in prospect, both for the city and 
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- the nation as a whole. There will undoubtedly 
te continued population growth, and rapid 


zrowth -at that. 

What effect, if any, will these changes or 
others have on the basic ecologica] structure of 
the city? Will industrialization, along with 
cevelopments in trade, transportation, and 
communication, evolve a pattern similar to the 
Western configuration? Will communal segre- 
cation (caste and religion) decline in the wake 

cf measures taken to strengthen political and 
cconomic democracy? Only a self-assured pro- 
phet would attempt to provide specific answers 
to these questions. 

A possible clue to future ecolog:ca]l changes 
may be found in Latin American cities. Dot- 
sor’, Caplow’, and Haynert observed a tendency 
for the classical pattern to change under the 
European value systems. The most industrial- 
ized metropolis of Latin America, Mex’co City, 
has exhibited rather striking changes in the 
direction of ecological configurations similar to 
these of cities in the United States of Western 
-turope. It is possible, then, that the impact of 
ncustrial technology, large-scale economic 
organization, modern transportation, and West- 
ern status values will bring about similar changes 
‘n the ecological structure of Bangalore. 

There is reason to believe that industry 
‘will become increasingly decentralized and that 
-ncustrial districts will eventually emerge. In 
“act, the Improvement Trust Board has already 
delineated several fringe districts for new indus- 
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trial developments, and all of these areas are 
well beyond the borders of the city. What is 
not so clear are possible trends in the ecology 
of business. Fundamental changes in the orga- 
nization of trade, such as the growth of large- 
scale chain enterprises, would likely make for “ 
greater centralization of controls and hence 
stimulate the growth of a central business area. 
But such changes will likely come slowly. For 
a long time Bangalore will be a city of smal] 
shops. , 


Nor is it clear what the trend will be in pat- 
terns of residential segregation. The removal of 
penalizing the untouchables or 
scheduled castes, together with a general im- 
provement in their economic position, may make 
it possible for them, as well as other minority 
groups, to achieve a more favourable ecological 
location. But the ties of caste, fam‘ly, and reli- 
gion are strong, and existing ecological patterns 
so deeply imbedded in custom, that changes wil] 
probably come slowly for most of the groups. 
Possibly the most effective force making for re- 
distribution of the various castes, ethnic, or 
religious groups will be slum clearance and 
public housing programs in which occupants 
will be selected on the basis of need rather than 
social or cultural attributes. 

The foregoing observations demonstrate 
clearly a fundamental problem of ecolog'cal 
theory as well as of sociological theory in 
general. It is the hazards involved in develop- 
ing theories of soc‘ety based upon observed data 
from a single society or culture area. General- 
ization derived from -a single culture tend to 
give American sociology a rather narrow provin- 
cialism which seriously limits its usefulness 
outside our national boundaries. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN INDIA ~° 


By RAJANI KANTA DAS, Ph. D. and SONYA RUTH DAS, D. Lrrv. (Paris) 


Win race and health improvement is an essen- 
tial condition to the solid physical foundation 
of a@ community or nation, educational progress 
or intellectual development is the integral and 
component part of its social progress. Hiduca- 
tion has, however, a three-fold function in 
India’s rising new civilization: First, the imple- 
mentation of the provision of the Constitu- 
tion for free and compulsory education of the 
children and social education of the illiterate 
adults. Second, the dissemination of the doc- 
‘plain living and high thinking,” 
which is both ideologically and economically 
an absolute necessity for a country already 
over-populated. Finally, like spiritual, ethi- 
cal and aesthetic values, intellectual value 1s 
also an integral part of human nature as well 
as of Hindu culture. Through incessant 
search after knowledge, the Indo-Aryans not 
only laid the foundation of science, philosophy, 
art and literature, but even realized the  ulti- 
mate reality of the universe in terms of both a 
Spiritual Being (Vedantism) and a Moral 
Principle (Buddhism), which are among the 
highest moral and spiritual values of mankind. 
Intellectual value should, therefore, remain a 
supreme end of India’s rising civilization not 
only to the Hindus and the Buddhists, the 
ethnic and cultural descendents of the early 
Indo-Aryans, but also to all those peoples who 
have made the great land of Indig their home 
and have become an integral part of her popu- 
lation. 
INTRODUCTION 

In spite of her glorious intellectual past, 
India has passed through many long periods 
of the “Dark Ages,” except under such rule as 
that of Emperor Akbar. for about 1,000 years, 
due to a number of causes, such as foreign in- 
vasion, alien rule and colonial policy. Since 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, espe- 
cially under the impact of the West, there has, 
however, been a revival of intellectual activi- 
ties as expressed in renaissance, religious re- 
form, political, industrial and educational 
movements. The foundation of modern educa- 
tion was laid by the Education Despatch of 
the India Office in 1854. At first, education 
was a Central subject directly under the 
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Government of India, but the Government of 
{ndia Act of 1919 introduced the system of 
provincial autonomy and made education a 
provincial subject. 

The progress of education under Provin- 
cial Governments is best indicated by the 
increase in number of the institutions and the 
scholars from 208,108 and 8.38 million in 
1921-22, respectively, to 269535 and 16.0% 
million in 1946-47, 2¢., 22 and 92 per cent on 
the eve of Partition of India. Due to the ccs- 
sation of a large part of territory as Pakistan, 
these figures declined respectively to 164,007 
and 13.57 million, i.e., by 39 and 16 per cent; 
but the latter figures in their turn increased 
again respectively to 290264 and 26.50 muil- 
lion, 2.¢., 77 and $5 per cent in 1951-52. In 
fact, national independence gave a new impc- 
tus to the development of education in India, 
as indicated by the percentage increases of 37 
in institutions, of 33 in enrolment, and of 45 
in expenditure in the course of five years (1948- 
49 to 1952-53), ag indicated in the table 
below: 

Progress of Education in India, 1948-53 


Year Insti- Enrol- Expendi- 
tions ment ture 

(1000) (million) Rs. Mul- 
lion 
1948-49 227 21 920 
1949-50 281 24 1030 
1950-51 284. 26 1150 
1951--52 291 27 1230 
1952-58 (Approx.) 311 28 1340 
Percentage increase 37 33 45 


Source: India, 1964, Annual Review, The Indian High 
Commission, London, pp. 122. 

Another effect of Jmdia’s mational inde- 
pendence was the reconstitution of the Depart- 
ment of Education into » full-fledged Ministry 
of Education in 1957. Although education is 
a State subject, the Central Government, has a 
three-fold ‘connection with the education of 
the States: (1) The Central Government is 
directly responsible for the administration, in- 
cluding education, of some of the States and 
Territories (¢.g., Part C States and D Terri- 
tories); (2) although most of the universitics 
are under State Governments, the Central 


Government has taken direct charge of the 
Universities of Aligarh, Banaras, Delhi and 
Visva-Bharati; an he Central Govern- 
ment is also directly responsible for the main- 
tenance of national character and uniform 
stendard of education all over the country. 
This authority or ¢ Government control is, how- 
ever, partly delegated to universities; boards 
of secondary and intermediate education: 
local bodies, such as district boards, municipal 
boards, cantonment boards; and also philan- 
thropie and, religious organizations. 

The present conditions of the recognized 
educational institutions and of the scholars are 
best indicated by the following table. The 
facts are evident and require scarcely any ex- 
planation, except for the fact that India has a 
population of 361 million but, in education, is 
far behind most of the countries in Europe and 
America. 


Recognized Educational Institutions 
in India, 1951-52 











Typo of Institution Number of Enrolment Expenditure 
Institutions (in thousands) (Rs, Million) 
Universities 30 26 46.6 
Boards of secondary and 
incermediate education 12 7.5 
Arts and science ea 
colleges 579 347 "83.3 
Professional and special | 
education colleges 311 71 §2.0 
Secondary schools 22,500 5,648 334.0 
Primary schools 214862 18901 |. 401.5 
Pre-primary schools 331 23 . 1.5 
Voeational and special % 
education schools 51,999 148 . 54.4 
Total 230 264 26,500 980.8 


Source: India—A Reference Annual, 1954, Govern- 
ment of India, p. 268. ~ 


There is a great difference in number be- 
tween boys and girls in educational institutions 
in India. In 1921-22, out of 8.37 million scholars 
in British India, only 1.41 million or 17 
per cent, were girls as compared with 6.96 mil- 
lion sr 83 per cent boys. In 1951-52, out of 
26.49 million scholars, 6.68 million or 25 
per cent were girls and 19.81 million or 75 
per cent boys, showing an increase in the pro- 
portion of girls from one-sixth to one-fourth in 


the course of a generation, This difference will emment of India, p. 269. 
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very soon be wiped out as soon as the provision 
of the Constitution granting free and compul- 
sory education for boys and girls between the 
ages of 6 and 14 comes into full force. 

The numbers of boys and girls in different 
stages of education are shown below. The table 
indicates that the proportions of girls are lower 
in higher stages of education. | 


Boys and Girls in Recognized Educational 
Institutions, 1951-52 Shown by Stages 
(in. thousands) 











Stages of Education Boys Girls Total 
Pre-primary 19 14 33 
Primary 13,374 5,466 19,240 
Secondary 4,378 891 5,269 
Professional and 
Technical 1,215 263 1,478 
Collegiate (1) 426 §2 ATS 
Total 19,812 6,686 26,498 


Source: India—A Reference Annual, 1964, Government 
of India, p. 276. 

(1) Comprising intermediate, under-graduate, a re- 
search and professional and technical edu- 
cation. 


The present educational structure com- 
(1) Primary schools which use the 
regional language or mother-tongue as the 
medium of instruction; (2) Middle schools 
which impart instruction in the regional lan- 
guage and English, or only in the regional 
language; (3) Secondary schools which afford 
facilities for education up to Matriculation or 
an equivalent standard; (4) Intermediate 
colleges that are affiliated to boards or univer- 
sities; (5) Degree colleges that are affiliated to 
universities; and (6) Post-graduate and Re- 
search Institutions. 

A provision of Rs. 1,610 million has been 
made in the Five-Year Plan for the expansion of 
educational facilities at the Centre and in the 
States. The Plan contemplates that, in addition 
to meeting special responsibilities in the fields 
of higher and technical education, the Central 
Government will assist only in the selected. 
programs of national importance in the fields 
of elementary, secondary, and-social education. 
In respect of elementary education, the States 
will receive help in carrying out pilot projects 


1. Source: India—A Reference Annual, 1954, Gov- 
Le, 
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of basic education including a scheme to set up 
model basic institutions in selected areas, such 
as pre-basic and basic schools, a post-basic 
school, a teachers’ training school, and post- 
graduate teachers’ training college. The Plan 
‘has, therefore, set aside about 7 per cent of the 
total expenditure for educational expansion. Of 
this amount, Rs. 415 million is being spent bv 
the Centre and Rs. 1,195 million by the States.’ 


it. PrIMARy AND Basic EDUCATION 

The elementary education is still imparted 
in India mostly by primary schools, although 
they are being rapidly replaced by basic schools, 
which intend to embody a bias towards some 
crafts. This elementary education is being 
supplemented by social education or education 
of illiterate adults for intelligent citizenship. 


Primary EDUCATION 

Primary education, as imparted by the 
pathsala among the Hindus, has come down 
from’ time immemorial, and as imparted by the 
maktabs among the Moslems, has come down 
from the Moslem period, both of which had 
existed when the British took charge of India’s 
educational system by the middle of the 19th 
century. In spite of some improvement in the 
secondary and higher education. the pr’mary 
education lagged behind. In 1882, the Govern- 
ment of India appointed, especially under the 
influence of the Christ?an missionaries. the first 
Indian Education Commission to inquire into 
the condition of primary education. The Com- 
mission recommended the entrusting of primary 
education to the care of the newly-created self- 
governing bodies, such as district and municipal 
boards, and the secondary education to the 
grarts-in-aid for their development. Even this 
and other similar subsequent measures have 
failed to bring about much improvement in 
' primary education. One-half of the primary 
schools were conducted by one teacher; three- 
fourths of the schools were privately owned; 
and four-fifths of the schools were located in 
rural areas. 

The first attempt to introduce free and 
compulsory education in India was made by G. 
K. Gokhale in the Legislative Council of the 


2. India—A Reference Annual, 1956, Government 


of India, pp. 332-33. 
3. Quiquennial Review of the Progress of Educa- 
tion in India, 1932-37, Part II. 
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Governor-General in 1910-11. A second attempt 
for the same purpose was made by the Provin- 
cial Governments between 1919 and 1930, most 
of which enacted acts authorizing local bodies, 
district boards and municipalities, to mtroduce, 
with the previous sanction of their Governments, 
compulsory education and even to levy an 
educational cess for the purpose, if necessary. 
Because of -the optional clause, the results 
attained were rather meagre. Finally, in 1944, 
the Central Advisory Board of Edugation drew 
up a national scheme of free and compitlsurv 
education known as the Sargent Plan, for all 
children between the ages of 6 and 14, (ins t.ad 
of 6 and 10 as before), the scherie to he 
achieved in 40 years, which was subsequent 7 
reduced by the G. B. Kher Committee fo 16 
years. It was not until the attainneuot of 
national independence that the Constitution of 
the Indian Union accepted the free and com ul- 
sory education of all children between the ages 
of 6 and 14 as the basic principle of its Republic 
and the foundation of her political, economic, 
and social democracy. 

The compulsory education of the children 
in a country of 360 million population is a 
gigantic task, as indicated by the following 
official appraisal: 

“Tt hag been estimated that a national system of 
education providing education for 100 per cent child- 
ren of the age-group 6 to 14; Secondary education for 
2) per cent of those coming out for the first stage; 
University education for 10 per cent of those passing 
out of high schools; Technical education? on a modest 
scale and other minor items, will require an annual 
expenditure of nearly Rs. 4,000 million when it comes 
into full operation. In addition nearly Rs. 2,000 
million will be necessary to train 2.7m. of teachers 
who would be required for Basic and High Schools 
only, and Rs. 2,720m. for buildings.’* 


(1) BAsic EpucatTion 
Both the concept and scheme of Basic 
education originated with Mahatma Gandhi, 
who published it in his week'y journal Harijan 
in 1937. The cardinal point of basic education 
is “learning through activity.” The tangible 
results achieved by the child create  self- 





4. Bureau of Education, Pamphlet No. 60 “Edu~ 


cation in Free India”, 1947-48, Ministry of Education, 
Government of India. 


5. India in 1952, The High ‘Commission of India, 
London, p. be. 
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confidence, which is, in fact, the basis of 
personality. Both the principle and scheme laid 
down by Mahatma Gandhi were discussed and 
finally accepted by an Education Conference 
held at Wardha in October 1987, and the follow- 
ing resolutiong were adopted: (1) Universal 
‘ree and compulsory education for 7 years from 
the age of 7 to 14; (2) the mother tongue as 
wie medium of instruction; (8) adjustment of 
elucation throughout this period to some form 
of manual, and productive work or handicraft 
enosen with due regard to the environment of 
sae child. The Conference appointed a Com- 
mittee to work out the details of the syllabus of 
sie basic education and the Committee made its 
raport.in December, 1937, with a complete out- 
-ne of the scheme of basic education. 

The Indian National Congress accepted the 
Basic Education Scheme and appointed an All- 
{India National Education Board under the title 
cf the Hindustan Talimi Sangh to give effect 
to it. In 1987, when the Indian National Con- 
cress came into power in 6 out of 11 provinces, 
attempts were made to give effect to this pro- 
cramme under the title of the Nai Talim (New 
Iiducation). Early in 1945, another National 
Education Committee met at Wardha to review 
the whole situation with regard to the Basic 
Education. 

The Basic Educat’on, as adopted by the 
xovernment of India, falls under two categories: 
the junior and the senior. To these must also 
be added the pre-basic education, which has 
made tremendous progress in most of the ad- 
‘vanced® countries in recent, years, and a begin- 
ning has also been made in India.° 

Pre-Basic Education: The development of 
Dre-basic or nursery education is a most signi- 
ficant phenomenon in India. Pre-basic educa- 
tion means “learning while playing.” Due to 
better nourishment ane care, the child develops 
much earlier and quicker today than before. In 
India, nursery education has made its appear- 
ance and in 1951-52 there were 331. nursery 
schools with 33 000 children. Thus, a beginning 
has been made and it is bound to grow stead’: 
though slowly, all over the country. 

Junior Basic Education: The Government 
of India has advised the State Governments to 
make adequate provisions. as early as possible, 
for free and compulsory basic education for all 
children between the ages of 6 and 11, irrespec- 
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tive of caste, creed and social status. The 
instruction imparted in the junior basic schools 
is of the same standard as in the primary 
schools, but it has a bias towards basic crafts, 
such as agriculture, spinning and weaving, fruit 
preservation, vegetable gardening, carpentry, 
leather work, book craft, domestic craft, ete. 
The basic school must have at least two acres 
of land for gardening with necessary facilities 
for irrigation. The Central Advisory Board of 
Education has recommended that at least eight 
years of basic education should be provided for 
every child, the first stage of junior basic edu- 
caticn covering five years. It is expected that 
within a short period of time all primary schools 
will be replaced by junior basic schools. 

Senior Basic Education is complementary 
to junior basic education and covers all children 
between 11 and 14 years of age. Like that in 
junior basic education, the instruction in senior 
basic education has also a bias towards crafts. 
Of all the children completing junior basic 
schocls, 80 per cent go to senior basic schools 
and -he remaining 20 per cent go to the junior 
department of the high schools, where they are 
trained for receiving higher education at the 
universities. | 

Basic Education Training: One of the re- 
commendations of the Planning Commission 
was the development of pilot projects in Basic 
Education. On the initiative of the Ministry of 
Education, each State has, therefore, set up a 
scheme to demonstrate in a selected area sound 
methods of basic and social education. ‘The 
main features of the scheme are: (a) A post- 
graduate college for the staff of Basic Training 
Colleges and administration personnel, a full- 
fledged Basic School for practice and demons- 
tration; (b) a basic training college for primary 
school teachers; (c) five well-planned com- 
munity centres; (d) an integrated library 
service for the area; (e) a Janata College for 
training village leaders; (f) a share of grants 
for improving primary and basic schools in 
selected areas. In all, sanction was given to 
State Governments for 3,000 teachers and 2 000 
Social Education workers under this scheme. 

Among the most important basic train 
inszitutions in India, mention may be made of 
the Nai Talim Bhavan at Sevagram; the Jamia 
Millia Teachers’ Training Institute, Delhi; the 
Vidya Bhavan, Santiniketan; and Sarvodaya 
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Maha Vidyalaya or Bihar Community College. 
There are a few training schools under private 
auspices, such as Ramakrishna Mission Vidya- 
laya at Madras and Vidya Bhavan at Udaipur 
In addition, all the States have set up their own 
basic training schools and post-graduate basic 
training colleges. 


SOcIAL EpucATION 
Social (Adult) education originally meant 
imparting instruction in literacy to India’s 
illiterate masses, but has recently undergone 
complete changes and now implies fundamental 
education as defined by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisa- 


tion. Like the basic education for children, the. 


social education for adults also aims at develop- 
ing intelligent citizenship and is thus closely 
related to primary education. This definition 
has been accepted by all the States and has thus 
become the objective of the Indian Union. Among 
the special features of social education the most 
important would be ithe development of school- 
cum-community centres, Janata (People’s) 
College for training social education workers, 
production of special literature, and audio- 
visual aids, 


Like the education of children, the educa- 
tion of adults should also begin on functional 
bases; and both age and sex as well as the 
social, political, and economic, objectives 
should be taken into consideration. The con- 
cept of social education has been extended 
to include new items such as (1) Literacy; 
(2) a knowledge of the rules of health and 
hygiene; (3) training for the improvement, of 
the adults’ economic status; (4) a sense of 
citnzenship with an adequate consciousness of 
rights and duties; and (5) healthy forms of 
recreation suited jto the needs of the community 
and individual. Though rather sophisticated, 
these tenets would be helpful to the directors 
of the adult education. The implementation 
Of social education has been undertaken boil: 
by the Central and State Governments. 


There are various types of adult educa- 
tion centres, which provide both short terms 
and comprehensive courses. The short courses 
provide mostly education in literacy, but in 
some of the States there are more elaborate 
courses for health, sanitation, civics and train- 
ing in leadership. Education through audio- 
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visual aids forms an important part of social 


education. Mobile vans are equipped with 
projectors and films, gramophones and magic 
lanterns. Programmes are broadcast from 


A.I.R. (All India Radio) both for rural and 
indusirial areas. Facilities for education and 
training in the visual arts and crafts, agricul- 
ture, music and dancing, and other similar 
subjects, are being provided in schools and 
colleges. The Central Government has arrang- 
ed for the training of teachers in basic educa- 
tion, arts and crafts, music and @ancing at 
Jamia, Millia in Delhi and at Visva Bharati at 
Santiniketan. 


Social education has recently been en- 


forced by several factors, of which the .follow- 
ing are the most important: 

(1) Translation into regional languages of 
Hindi pamphlets for neo-literates since 1949- 
50, especially such treatises as History of 
India, History of the World, and Story of Life. 
Attempts are being made to publish about 25 
books of literature of good quality. 


(2) The establishment, in co-operation 
with the Ford Foundation, of four literary 
workshops for producing reading material 
especially suitable for neo-literates. 

(3) The establishment of a Group Train- 
ing Centre in Fundamental Education at 
Mysore with the help of UNESCO for  train- 
ing leaders in social education drawn from 


different countries. 

(4) Publication of social education lite-+ 
rature, which the Government of India started 
in March, $950 and which has already“ publish- 
ed 155 pamphlets. 

(5) The establishment of the Social Wel- 
fare Board under the auspices of the Ministry 
of Education. The Board aims at stimulating 
and co-ordinating the activities of various 
bodies working in the “field of Social Welfare. 


2. Seconpary EpucArTion 

Like ithe primary education, secondary 
education was also largely carried on by pri- 
vate enterprise. The movement of national 
education by the beginning of this century re- 
sulted in the foundation of several national 
educational institutions, such as the Dayananda 
Anglo-Vedic College by the Arya Samaj at 
Lahore, the Gurukul (education in the tradi- 
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tions of the Aryan) by Swami Shraddhananda 
at Haridwar, the Central Hindu College by 
Mrs. Besant at Banaras, and the Brahmacharya, 
Ashram by Rabindranath Tagore at Santini- 
xetan. ‘There were also founded the National 
Council of Education and a National College 
in Caleutta as well as several other higher edu- 
cational institutes in other places. The three 
permanent effects of the Nat‘onal Educational 
Movement which have been left behind are: 
(1) A Technical School at Jadavpur near Cal- 
cutta, which has now become the College of 
Hngineering and Technology; (2) the revival 
of arts and crafts which have become parts of 
the national economy; and (3) the realization 
by the peoples of the importance of the mother 
tongue as the medium of education, at least in 
the primary and secondary education. Al- 
though the national] education movement went 
much beyond, it centered around the secondary 
education for all practical purposes. 
Secondary education, as it exists today, 
may be divided into three classes: First, the 
general education which is a connecting link 
between the primary or basic education and 
higher education, and for which there wer2 
22,500 institutions with 5,648,000 scholars in 
-951-52, as indicated before (Sec Table No. 2); 
secondly. vocational education, which prepares 
the scholars for certain services or occupations 
in life and for which there were 51,999 institu- 
tions with 1,484,000 scholars; and finally, spe- 
clal- education, such as those for the handi- 
capped and visual arts and crafts, and similar 
cther education. Although the number of 
such in$titutions and scholars is rather limited, 
_ they perform very valuable service to society. 


GENERAL EDUCATION 

General secondary education is imparted 
sy the secondary schools, of which there were 
12,693 in 1948 and 18497 in 1953, showing an 
merease of 45 per cent in the course of five 
years. Secondary schools are of two different 
<inds: (1) the middle schools in which educa- 
=cn is imparted mostly in regional languages 
or mother tongue, and in some of these schools 
English classes are also added; and (2) the 
igh schools, where cducation is imparted 
Doth in regional language and in English from 
the very beginning, but gradually higher 
classes are continued in English and regional 
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languages are minimized or even dropped. In 
most of ithese English. high schools, education 
is continued for ten or twelve years and is 
ended in a final examination called Matricu- , 
lation. ; ia 

The middle school] education, even though 
supzlemented by some classes in Einglish, led 
the students mostly to normal school education 
for teachership. After matriculating from the 
high school, the students can enter a university 
for a three-year degree course or a four-year 
degree course. The courses are divided into 
the intermediate stage and a degree stage. It 
has been said of the English high school, as it 
had existed for a long time and as it still exists 
in many parts of the country even to-day, that 
it begins instruction in primary education, 
prepares for higher education, and introduces 
the younger generations into the international 
cultural movement and is thus a complete 
system of education in itself, although it has 
to neglect the regional language. Secondary 
education has been undergoing profound 
changes, as indicated below. 

The Secondary Education Commission 
was appointed by the Government of India in 
1952 and its report was submitted im 19583. 
The essential points of the recommendation 
are the following: (1) Education at the high 
school stage should commence after four or 
five years of primary or junior basic education 
and should comprise such diverse subjects 
as language, social studies, general science and 
crafts; (2) Regional language should be the 
medium of instruction, while the national — 
language and qa foreign language should also be 
taught at the middle school stage; (8) there 
should not be less than 200 working days in 
the year. There should be 35 periods each of 
45 minutes’ duration per week; (4) In matters 
of public examinations and promotions, school 
records should be taken into consideration; 
(5) Multipurpose schools should be opened to 
encourage technical education at an early 
stage; (6) There should be boards of secondary 
education, boards for teachers’ training and 
State Advisory Boards. The report of the 
Committee appointed by the Central Advisory 
Board of Education to examine the recommen- 
dations was accepted in 1954 and the imple- 
menzation of important provisions was ¢x- 
pected to begin soon. 
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E - Two important developments in donnec- 
tion with secondary education deserve men- 
on: First, in co-operation with the Ford 
foundation, a team of four foreign and four 
Findian educationists was deputed to make a 
‘detailed and comparative study of two prob- 
bms highlighted in the Secondary Education 
Commission Report, namely, methods of 
teacher training and the construction of curri- 
cula in schools. The team visited Denmark, 
Germany, the United Kingdom, and_ th 
United States for the study and submitted its 
| reports; Second, the institution of head- 
| masters’ seminar-cum-camps in the field of 
, secondary education. The first session: of such 
seminar-cum-camps- was held at Taradevi, 
Simla, where about 50 headmasters from 35 
States met and drew up a programme of re- 
Such meetings will be continued here- 





















In the meantime the question of imp’'e- 
! menting the recommendations of the Secondary 
Education Commission received serious consi- 
Kleration by the Central Government, which 
proposed the following schemes: (1) Establish- 
ent of 500 multipurpose schools with about 
000 new units of courses; (2) Assistance to 
00 additional schools for improving their 
eaching; (3) Improvement of 3,000 school 


iddle schools; and (5) Training of teachers 
t has been recently decided that secondary 
ducation should be a self-contained and 
complete stage; instruction should be continued 
p to the age of 17 to be followed by a ‘three- 
Pyear course leading to Bachelor’s Degree. 


_ VocationAL EDUCATION 

Closely connected with secondary educa- 
tion and, in fact, an important part of it, is ithe 
Vocational education or instruction and train- 
ing in specialized services or occupations. 
Growing unemployment, amongst the educated 
classes has, since the beginning of the present 
entury, brought home to the Indian public 
the defect of pureiy academic education. Most 
of the provincial governments had to appoint 
committees to investigate the causes of, and 
recommend remedies for, unemployment among 
the educated classes. But very few of the 
‘ecommendations had been implemented. 
In 1938, the Government of India requisi- 











tioned the services 


ibraries; (4) Introduction of crafts into 2,000 
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of Messr8s. Wodd and 
Abbot from the Board of Education, England, 
“to advise them on certain problems of educa~ 
tional reorganization, and particularly on the 
problems of vocational education.” The main 
recommendations of their report were the fol- 
lowing: (i) Universities and technical insti- 
tutes for the education of managing and direct- 
ing grades of personnel in organized and large- 
scale industries; (2) Senior commercial schools 
for upper grades on the business side, and senior 
technical schools for upper supervisory grades 
mainly in non-manipulating industries; (8) 
Junior technical schools for lower supervisory 
grades in the manipulative industries; (4) 
Industrial schools for independent workers in 
small-scale industries; and (5) Trade schools for 
craftsmen and operatives in organized industries, 
and rural middle schools and higher secondary 
schools with agricultural bias for cultivators 
and farmers. Since the publication of the re- 
ports, a new type of schools called the poly- 
technic schools, combining general and techni- 
cal education on a higher level, has come in- 
to existence and now forms a part of the Delhi 
University.° 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Of the various systems of special educa- 
tion, mention may be made of only a few: 

(1) Education of the handicapped: 
Schools for the handicapped may be classified 
as: (A) schools for the physically handicappea 
(blind, deaf and dumb); and (B) schools for 
the mentally handicapped. There are 50 insti- 
tutions for the blind and 42 for the deafe and 
dumb: For the mentally handicapped, there 
are only two institutions, one in West Bengal 
and the other in Bombay. In all thé States, 
general education is imparted to the blind 
through the regional languages in accordance 
with the Braille Code. Students are given 
vocational training in craffs, such as tailoring, 
knitting, weaving, carpentry, etc. Music 1s 
also taught in all the schools. 

(2) Audio-Visual-Education: The Minis- 
try of Education has set up a Nationa] Board 
for Audio-Visual Education to co-ordinate the 
work done in this field and to advise the Cen- 


tral and State Governments. Programmes 
6. A. N. Basu: Education in Modern India, 


Calcutta, 1947, pp, 116-117, 
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suitable for rural areas are broadeast from all 
Several’ State 


the stations of: All India Radio. 
Governments have introduced musical and 
dzamatical ‘entertainment as an integral part 
o: social education. 

(3) Propagation of Hindi: A Five-Year 
Pan for the development and propagation of 
Hindi has been drawn up by the Ministry of 
Elucation. The Plan aims at making Hindi the 
official language of the Union within the stipu- 
lated period of 15 years. A new section for 
Hindi hasebeen opened in the Ministry. A’ Cen- 
tral «Hindi Organization (Hindi Shiksha 
Samiti) has been formed to advise the Minis- 
try on the question of development and propa- 
gation of Hindi. A Board of Scientific Techno- 
lozy was set up in 1950 to prepare dictionaries 
ai scientific, administrative, and other techni- 
cf] terms in Hindi. .A library of Hind} books 
is being built wp oul: : 


3. HIGHER pacmon ss 

The higher education may be classified 
under three headings; (1) university educa- 
tion: .(2) technical .education; and (3) arts 
ard culture. The number of the people at 
“present engaged in higher education, directive 
services, and research and investigation, is 
very insignificant for India’s vast population. 
The Government of India has fully realized the 
inportance of “higher ‘and specialized education 
to the reconstruction of the 


utdertaken, the development of education in all 
these aspects and on a vast scale. 


Gaane EpUcation™ 

- The foundation: of . university education 
wes laid by the establishment of the Univer- 
sities of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras in 
1857. They ‘were followed: by the rise of a 
utiversity at; ‘Lahore. (now in Pakistan)’ in 
1882, and of another’ at ‘Allahabad“‘in 1887. 
These older universities, as: they are now called, 
have made great progress both in number of 
courses offered and in character of education. 
The development of these and the subsequent 
uriversities has ‘been’ -influericed by several 
faetors: First,-:the University’ Commission cf 


1932- and. its following University Act of 1904, 


authorizing the universities, among other things, 
ta ‘Inspect and contro] their affiliated colleges 


social, political; 
acd economie life of modern India and has 


‘residence. 
university makes it convenient for most of the 


and thus helping them in the better adminis- 
tration of the universities rather than merely 
increasing their number. In fact, between 1887 
and 1916 not a single new university care into 
existence in India. Secondly, the 
University Commission of 1917-19, 
following University Act of 1920 requirin 


and its 


Calcutta 4 


5 
&). 


among other things, a two-year intermediate ” 
course as a@ condition to the admission to the - 


university education. The recommendations 
of this Commission were followed by the rise of 
eight universities during the period of eight 
years (1920-27). Finally, 
national independence which 


stimulated the 


the attainment of 


rapid development of university education and - 


the establishment of thirteen. universities in the 
course of eight years (1947-54) as indicated im 
the table below: 


(Table—seée next page) 


Types of Indian Universities-: It is 
evident that there are three types of univer- 
sities in India: First, Affiliating Universties, 
which do not teach but. only examine the 
students of the colleges of arts and science, ¢? 


which there were 579 in 1951-52. They prescribe. | 


the courses of studies, organise examinations, 
issue certificates or grant degrees to successful 
students, thus preserve uniformity, efficiency, 
standard, and quality of education: Second, 
Residential Universities, which teach and 
examine and also require residence in the 
university. Most important of these univer- 
sities are the Hindu University at Banaras, 
the Moslem University at Aligarh, and the 
Visva-Bharari at Santiniketan. There are at 
present six other resident‘al 
India. The residential universities had long 
existed in ancient and medieval India, such as 
Banaras, Ujjain, Taxila and Nalanda., The 


universities ‘in 


best examples of tthis type of universities in . 


modern. ‘times are 


Residentia] universities offer opportunities to 


‘the students to come in close contact, with their 


professor. Finally, Teaching Universities, .which 
both teach .and examine without requiring 
Freedom from residence in the 


students, especially women, to live with their , 
parents or husbands, and to take advantage of 
university education and to appear for examina. 
tion, whenevér required. Most of the great 


Oxford and Cambridge. , 


President Dr. Rajendra Prasad administering the oath of cfii'e to Shri V. K. Krishna 
Menon as Minister of Defence at a ceremony held in New Delhi 


Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru greets Dr. Heinrich von Brentano, 
Republic of Germany (New Delhi) 


. 








Front view of the Government of India Mint Building at Alipore, Calcutta 





Work at the Mint to produce new decimal-series coins 
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Growth in Number of Universities in India 1857-1954 


Location 


Name 

i. Calcutta West Bengal 
‘2. Bombay Bombay 
3. Madras Madras 

4, Allahabad U.P. 

5. Banaras Us); 

6. Mysore Mysore 

7 Patna . Bihar 

8. Osmanig Hyderabad 
9. Aligarh Uels 

10. Lucknow U.P. 

d1. Delhi Delhi 

12. Nagpur M.P. 

18. Andhra . Andhra 

14. Agra Uz2. 

15. Annamalai Madras 
i6. Travancore T. and C. 
17. Utkal Orissa 

18. Saugor M.P. 

i9. Rajputana Rajputana 
20. Punjab Punjab 
21. Gauhati Assam 

22. Poona Bombay 
23. Roorkee . Uere. 

24, Jammu & Kashmir Kashmir 
25. Baroda Bombay 
26. Karnatak Bombay 
27. Gujarat Bombay 
28. S.N.D.T. Women’s 

| University | Bombay 

29. Visva Bharati | West Bengal 
30. Bihar Bihar 

31. Sri Venkatesvara Venkatesvara 


U.P.—Uttar Pradesh; M.P.—Madhya Pradesh; T. 
and C.—Travancore and Cochin; S.N. D.T 


—Shrimati Nathubai Damodar Thackerssy. 


universities of modern times are of this type, 
such as the Universities of Paris, Berlin, Lon- 
don and New York. All these types of un'ver- 
sities are needed for higher education in India. 
University Education Commissions: 
addition to the influence upon the growth in 
number of the universit’es as described above, 


these University Commissions have further 
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Character | | Year 
Teaching and affiliating : 1857 
‘Teaching and affiliating © 1857 

(reconst:tuted) _—- . 1923 
Teaching and affiliating: 1837 

(reconstituted) 1923 
Teaching, unitary and residential. 1&87 

(reconstituted) 1922 
Teaching and residential ° 1916 
Affiliating and teaching 1916 
Teaching and affiliating a 1917 
Teach ng and residential 1918 
Teaching and residential - 1920 
Teaching, unitary and residential * 1920 
Teaching, un‘tary and: residential 1922 
Teaching and ‘affiliating: - > 1923 
Teaching and affiliating’ © ° 1926 
Teaching and affiliating 1927 
Teach'ng, unitary, and affiliating 1929 
Teaching, affiliating and residential 1937 
A ffiliating 1943 
Teaching and affiliating 1946 
Affiliating and teaching - 1947 
Affiliating and teachng’ ca | 1947 
Teaching and affiliating - ss. 1948 
Teaching and affiliating : 1948 
Teaching; unitary and’ residential | 1948 
Affiliating ' 1948 

|: Teaching. and’ affitiating - 1949 
Teach'ng. and affiliating. ae * 1950 
Affiliating | : . 1950 

Affihating ~~ - _7°, @ 951 
Teaching, unitary and residential : 1951 
Affllating ~~. 1952 
Teaching and redideatial: 1954 


‘Source: India—A Reference. Annual, 1955, Govern. 
ment of India, p. 272, 


effects upon higher education in-general. A 
word must therefore be added: 

The University Commission of 1902 was 
appointed by Lord Curzon and its recommenda- 


In ons were given effect to by the University Act 


of 1804, which granted, among other things, 
power to the universities to inspect and contro! 
the working of the affiliated colleges and to 
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urdertake the work of teaching and research. 
Tke Education Resolution of the Government 
of India announced a policy of instituting 
teacLing and residential universities at Dacca 
(now in Pakistan), Banaras and Aligarh. 

The Calcutta University Commission of 
1917-19, of which Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee, 
Indie’s greatest educationist and Vice-Chancel- 
lor of the Calcutta University was the prime- 
mever and Sir Michael Sadler, well-known 
British educationist, the president. The Com- 
mission recommended, among other things, two 
years additional education in intermediate 
coleses for all students intending to enter a 
university and the appointment of independent 
boarcs at the head of all secondary and inter- 
mediate institutions, and the creation of three 
years first, degree courses. 

University Education Commission of 1948 
with Dr. 8. Radhakrishnan as chairman, was 
appo-nted by the Government of India to report 
on university education and suggest improve. 
ments. Some of the recommendations made by 
the Commission were: (1) Students should be 
admitted to the universities only after they 
haze completed 12 years of pre-university edu- 
cation; (2) the academic year should not con- 
stiute less than 180 working days exclusive of 
exem_nations; (8) there should be three terms, 
each >f about eleven weeks duration; (4) more 
atteniion should be given to the subjects such 
as agriculture, commerce, education, engineer- 
ing and technology, law and medicine; (5) ex- 
istmg engineering and technological institutes 
shculd be regarded as national assets; (6) three 
yeers study for the first degree should not be 
jucgel by a single examination arfd examina- 
tions should be held at a number of stages. The 
recommendations of the Commission were gene- 
raly approved by the Central Advisory Board 
of Ecucation. To impfove and expand the 
faciliies for post-gradyate research at the 
universities, grants amounting to about Rs. 4.5 
millicn have been made to eight universities. 

Fartly to implement the recommendations 
of the University Education Commission and 
partly to guide the educational movement in the 
rigat direction, the Government of India has 
undertaken several steps: First, although edu- 
cation is a State subject, the Government of 
Incia has extended financial help to the Univer- 
sities of Aligarh, Banaras, Delhi, and Visva- 
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Bharati; Secondly, the Central Government ésta: 
blished the University Grants Commission in 
1953 to act as an expert body to advise the 
Government on problems connected with the 
co-ordination of facilities and the maintenance 
of standards in universities and to take neces- 
sary actions. Finally, the Central Government 
has appointed a Committee of the Central Advi- 
sory Board of Education to review the progress 
made in implementing the recommendations of 
the University Commission and to suggest 
further steps to be taken by the Government 
and Universities in this connection. 

The Inter-University Board acts as an 
advisory body and provides a forum for dis- 
cussion of university problems. It helps Indian 
universities to obtain recognition for degrees 
and diplomas in other countries. For the deve- 
lopment of higher education and research, the 
Planning Commission has made a provision of 
Rs. 32 million for the planning period. 

Non-University Institutions: Apart from 
the universities, there are a number of institu- 
tions that offer undergraduate, graduate, and 
post-graduate research and training facilities. 
They are classified under the following 
headings together with their numbers: (1) 
Humanities 10; (2) Scientific research 78; (3) 
Engineering and technology 14; (4) Agriculture 
13; and (5) Medicine. 

Academies and institutes have been esta- 
blished often with the help of the Government 
to help higher education in Pali and Sanskrit, 
such as the Magadha Research Institute of 
post-graduate studies at Nalanda and the 
Mithila: Institute of post-graduate studies and 
research at Darbhanga. In addition to these 
universities there are also a number of post- 
graduate institutions and linguistic organiza- 
tions which provide facilities for research in 
education and culture and receive grants from 
the Government of India for this purpose. Mosv 
important of these institutes are: (1) The 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute at 
Poona; (2) The Asiatic Society at Calcutta; 
and (3) The Ramakrishna Mission Institute of 
Culture at Calcutta. 

Scholarship Schemes: With the object of 
training personnel required for manning ithe 
post-war development schemes of the Govern- 
ment of India, Overseas Scholarship scheme was 
started in 1945. Since then the scheme has 
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undergone modifications and, in 1952-53, only 
25 persons were selected for scholarships of this 
kind, But since then, several] other scholarships 
and fellowships have been created, such as 
Federation of British Industries Scheme; Indo- 
German Industrial Schemes; scholarships to 
Scheduled castes, Scheduled Tribes, Backward 
Classes; scholarships to students from Asia, 
Africa, and other Commonwealth countries; 
grants of fellowship to French students; and 
United Nations and Unesco (United Nations 
Educational Service and Cultura] Organization) 
Fellowships. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

In India, technical education forms a 
distinct subject and is not included in the 
University education. Nevertheless, technical 
institutes began to appear by the middle of 
the last century and one of the engineering 
colleges at Roorkee celebrated its centenary 
and became a university in 1948. On the 
recommendation of All-India Council for 
Technical Education, a program of the develop- 
ment of Technical Education was prepared in 
1947-48. The Council has, on the recommen- 
dation of the Seven-Man Committee, especi- 
ally appointed by the Council to present to the 
Planning Commission a Five-Year Plan of 
Development on Technical Education, drawn 
up a new program of improvement and ex- 
pansion of Technical Education at all levels. 
The Plan contemplates: (a) development of 
facilities for post-graduate course, advanced 
training and research; (b) improvement of 
instructional facilities in engineering and 
technology at the undergraduate level. 

The All-India Council also recommended 
the setting up of an Administrative Staff 
College and of a National Institute of Manage- 
ment. A sub-committee is already at work 
preparing a detailed scheme for the establish- 
ment of the former and is examining such 
questions as location of the college. A second 
sub-committee is preparing a similar compre- 
hensive report on the setting up of the National 
Institute of Management. The Council has 
set up a Board of Assessment to examine 
standards of technical or professional qualifi- 
cations: On the advice of the Council the 
Centra] Government has decided to establish 
a School of Town and Regional Planning in 
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Delhi as a joint enterprise of the Government 
and of the Institute of Town Planner (India). 


ArT AND CULTURE 

Since the earliest times, art and culture 
received royal patronage, which was continued 
both under Hindu rule and Muslem rule, but 
under British rule, it was taken over by the 
Indian Princes. Since the attainment of 
national independence, the Government of 
India has undertaken the patronage of art and 
culture and, on the suggestion of*the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, decided to establish a 
National Cultural Trust to promote art and 
culture through the agencies of national aca- 
demies, namely: (1) An Academy of Letters 
for Indian languages, literature, history and 
philosophy; (2) an Academy of Arts, graphic, 
plastic and applied; and (8) an Academy of 
Dance, Drama, and Musie. 

(1) The Sangeet Natak Akademi: (Aca- 
demy of Dance, Drama, and Music) was con- 
stituted by a resolution of the Ministry of 
Education and imaugurated im January 1953. 
The chief objective of the Academy is to foster 
and develop Indian dance, drama (including 
films), and music and to promote through them 
the cultural unity of the country, as well as to 
co-ordinate the activities of the regional or- 
ganizations, promote research, set up training 
institutions, sponsor festivities and cultural 
exchanges in the fields of dance, drama and 
music. The Academy has set up regional 
academies in the States and inaugurated the 
National Music Festival in March, 1954, im- 
cluding 43 programs and 60 eminent aftists as 
well as the’ National Drama Festival for over 
a month when 21 dramas were played in 14 
Indian languages including Sanskrit. 

(2) The National Sahitya Akademi 
(National Academy of Letters) was inaugu- 
rated in March, 1954. dt is a national organi- 
zation for the development of Indian letters 
in order to set high literary standards, to foster 
and co-ordinate literary activities in al] Indan 
languages, and to promote through them the 
cultural unity of the whole country. The 
supreme authority of the Akademi vests in the 
Central Council, which consists of 72 members, 
including a chairman, a treasurer, five nominecs 
of the Government of India, one representative 
of each of the 14 National Languages, 14 re- 
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presetitatives of Indian universities, and eight 
nominces of the Government of India chosen 
for their eminence in the field of letters, and 
two representatives each of the Sangeet Natak 
Akecdemit and the Lalit Kala Akademi. The 
main objective is to make the people conscious 
of the unity of Indian literature though writ- 
ten in many languages. ‘The first task of the 
Akecdemi ig to publish a national bibliography 
of Indian literature. It is to be folloved by 
the pub‘ication of a bibliography of all the 
booxs publéshed since January, 1954, and a 
translation of books from other languages. 
Thx Government iof India has also announced 
the prizes of Rs. 5,000 for the most outstand- 
ing books pub ished in each of these 14 langu- 
ages sihce independence. 

(3) The Lalit Kala Akademi (National 
Acatlemy of Art) was set up by a resolution of 
the Ministry of Education in October, 1953, 
and’ inaugurated in August 1954. Its primary 
funetion is to encourage and promote study 
and research in the fields of painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture and applied arts. It will 
a'so co-ordinate the activities of regional or 
State activities, promote ‘co-operation among 
art associations, encourage exchange of ideas 
beiween various schools of arts, publish litera- 
ture on art, and foster national and inter- 
national contacts through exhibitions, in ex- 
change of personne] and art objects. 

Publication: The Akademi has begun its 
pub ication program by bringing out a port- 
folio of eqntemporary paintings. The first 
issu2 of the Akademi’s official journal, called 
Fatt Kala, was out in July 1955. Among 
o'ker things an important program of the 
Alz-demt ig a detailed country-wide survey of 
the surviving folk arts and crafts and the 
working conditions of the craftsmen. 

Exhibition: The first National Exhibition 
of Art organized by the Akademi was inaugu- 
ratrd by the President of India on March 22. 
1°85. m Delhi. The Akademi has instituted 
averds for the best exhibits. the hichest being 
a gold plaque and a eash prize of Rs. 2000. 

(4) Other Cultural Activities: Among 
ctrer cultural activities of the Government, 
meztion must be made of the following: (1) 
The initiation of scholarships, each of the 
value of Rs. 250 per month for young workers 
who have already received their basic training 
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and shown outstanding promise in different 
fields of cultural activitics; (2) The setting 
aside of a sum of Rs. 1,50,000 for 1954-55 to 
assist distinguished men of letters, who might 
find themselves in straitened circumstances; 
(3) The inauguration of the national ga‘lery 
of modern art; and (4) the establishment of the 
first mountainecring institute at Darjeeling in 
honor of Shri Tenzing Norkey, the conqueror 
of Mt. Everest, on May 29, 1953. 


4. RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENT 

Research and experiment are a part of 
advance education in modern times. Both have 
long been known in India, especially in con- 
nection with such subjects as agricu'ture, 
forestry, fishery, mining and tropical and other 
medicine, and some definite results have also 
been achieved, such as improved varieties of 
sugarcane, cotton, wheat, and breeds of dairy 
cattle. Research work has been established in 
different parts of the country and in various 
departments of the Government. 


| AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


The importance of research to agricultural 
development was first realized by the Govern- 
ment of India from the reports of the Famine 
Commission of 1880. In 1889, Dr. Voelkar - 
was deputed by the Secretary of State for 
India to advise the Government of India on 
the utilization of modern science to agricul- 
ture in India. His report of 1891 became the 
basis of the Government policy on agriculture. 
The Imperial Agricultural Research Institute 
at Pusa and the All-India Board of Agricul- 
ture were founded in 1905. 

The greatest event in the agricu’tural 
development, of India was, however, the appoint- 
ment of the Royal Gémmission on Agriculture 
in India (1926-28), one of the recommenda- 
tions of which was the creation of Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research in 1929. The 


‘Counct’s Advisory Board consisted of experts 


representing the States, the universities, and 
scientific bodies and the Governing Bodies were 
composed of States Minister of Agriculture and 
the representatives of Parliament and commzcr- 
cial interests. The Governing Body is assisted 
by a Board of Research and a Board of exten- 
sion. In 1951, the Council] was completely re- 
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organized to enab'c it to discharge its respon- 
sibilities more effectively, especially in the 
fied of extension work. Steps have been taken 
to set up an extensive service on a national 
basis to bring about a better co-operation be- 
tween the research workers and farmers. Cen- 
tral Committees for important commodities, 
e.g., cotton and sugarcatie have been established 
in order to premote improved production and 
raarketing. ah 

The work of the Counci] is supplemented 
by those of the newly-created Ministry of Food 
end Agriculture, which maintains a number of 
research institutes. The research and exten- 
sion activitics of the Ministry are carricd out 
through the agencies of the Indian Council of 
Agricu'tural Research, the Central Research 
Institutes, and the Central Committees. Dur- 
ing the year 1952-53, more than 300 schcmes 
were developed and a sum of Rs. 4 million was 
carmarked for new schemes and for the exten- 
sion of certain old schemes. The most im- 
portant of these schemes was the method of rice 
culture in Japan which was very successfu'ly 
carried out in Bombay State. 

Central Research Institutes: The Indian 
Agricultura] Research Institute at Delhi con- 
ducts research in basie prob'ems of all-India 
imnportance, such as soil fertility and improved 
varieties of sced which can resist drought, 
disease, insects and pests and adapt themselves 
to different types of soi] and climate. The 
research activitics at the Institute were inten- 
sified in 1952-53 and new projects taken in 
kand under the Indo-U.S. Technical Co- 
cperation agreement: (1) The Centra] Rice 
Research Institute at Cuttack carries out field 
trials and research on the agronomy, mycology, 
entomology, botany and chcmistry of mice; 
(2) The Central Potato Rescarch Institute 
is engaged in evolving improved varicties of 
potatoes capable of giving high yields; (3) 
The Central Vegetab'e Breeding Station at 
Ku'u continues its investigations on self-ferti- 
-lised sceds and the manipulation of agricul- 
tural practices to secure increased production; 
(4) The Forest Research Institute at Dehra 
Dun was opened in 1914 and is engaged in 
rescarch on silviculture, botany, entomology, 
the scasoning and preservation of wood, timber 
mechanies, cellu!ose and paper chemistiy, and 
on minor forest products; (5) The Indian 
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Veterinary Research Institute at IJzzatnagar 
was established in 1890 as a small bactcrio- 
logical Jaboratory. It has six main research 
divisions and four auxiliary sections. In addi- 
tion to research, the Institute undertakes the 
manufacture of vaccines and provides training 
for students. The Institute has been recog- 
nised by the F.A.O. as an international 
training centre; (6) The Indian Dairy Ke- 
scarch Institute at Bangalore trains studcnts 
for a dip'oma course in dairying, and conducts 
research on dairy problems. (7), At the 
Indian Lae Research Institute in Namkum, 
fundamental and applied research on the ento- 
mology and chemistry of lac is carried out. 

Commodity Committees: The Indian 
Central Committees for cotton, jute, oil -seeds, 
sugarcane, coconut, arecanut and tobacco 
operate and subsidise a number of rescarch 
schemes at various research stations and sub- 
stations. Of these Committees, most important 
are: (1) Cotton Committee; (2) Jute Commit- 
tee; (8) Oilseed Committee; (4) Sugarcane 
Committee; (5) Coconut Committee; (6) Arec- 
canut Committee. Besides these institutions, 
there are 22 agricultural colleges affiliated to 
the various universities. Some of these have 
we.l-equipped research sections. 

Extension Services: The beginning of an 
extension organisation for bridging the gap 
between research workers and farmers was 
made in 1952. <A delcgation consisting of Joint 
or Deputy Directors of IExtension from the 
States together with two officers of the Indian ° 
Council of Agricultural Research visited the 
U.S.A. and Japan to study the extcnsien ser- 
vices in thege countries. An agreement con- 
e'uded between the Ford Foundation and the 
Government of India in January 1952 pro- 
vided for the setting up of five Extension 
Training Centres and 15 Intensive Deveiop- 
ment Blocks in different States of India. 


INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 

The Industrial Research Planning Com- 
mittee appointed in 1944 by the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research to organize 
Indian research on a national basis made its 
report on August 11, 1945, and recommended the 
sctting up of a central research organization 
to be called the National Research Councell, 
With an authority to initiate immediately a 
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five-year program of development of scientific 
and industrial research, The plan envisaged 
tie building and equipment of a national 
caemical laboratory, a national physical labo- 
ratcry, certain specialized research institutes, 
an 2ffective strengthening of the existing re- 
search organizations, the setting up of a _net- 
work of research laboratories in all provinces 
and major Indian States, and the training of a 
safficient research personnel by the award of 
ssholarships tenable in India and abroad. 

The functions of the Council are as follows: 
(1) To organize and maintain laboratories; 
(2) to establish and maintain specialized re- 
szarch institutes; (8) to stimulate pure and 
applied research in universities by grants-in- 
aid and by scholarships and fellowships; (4) to 
crovide for the immediate problem of the 
cearth of technical and research personnel by 
tae inauguration of scholarships available in 
India and abroad; (5) to stimulate and en- 


courage research activities by industries; (6) to_ 
co-ordinate research activities of all the existing 


rascarch institutes and departments of the 
Government and undertake planning of research 
Frazrams on a comprehensive basis; (7) to 
function as a National Trust for Patents; (8) to 
set up a Board of standards and Specifications; 
(9) to function as a clearing house, encourage 
cessrving scientific and technia] societies, and 
Pst er the growth of new ones on appropriate 
. DGS, 

Because of close relation between pure re- 
-esacch and industrial application in some cases, 
i; is often Hard to keep the distinction: (1) The 
Bourd @f Scientific Advice took up some scien- 
fie work which was co-ordinated swith official 
Egencies in 1932. This wags replaced by the 
Industrial Research Bureau in 1934; (2) The 
Council of Scientific and Industrial Research 
elso helps in the formation of industrial re- 
search associations, such associations have al- 
realy been formed by “the Ahmedabad _ textile 
industry, Bombay silk and art silk mills, Cal- 
eutsa jute mills and Sri Ram Institute for indus- 
triel research. Recently most of the scientific 
end industrial research has been combined and 
consolidated. | 

SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 

State assistance to scientific research is a 
thing of recent origin in India. Until recently 
euch research was mostly undertaken by univer- 
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sities and other private institutions. There have, 
however, been a large number of scientific 
organizations which have been long established 
in India in different fields of activites. 

Learned Societies: The first in the fields 
of learned society was the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1784; the Survey of India 
in 1800, the Geological Survey in 1851, the 
Botanical Survey in 1889 and the Zoolo- 
gical Survey in 1916. But the inaugura- 
tion of the Indian Association for the 
Cultivation of Sciences in 1876 was followed 
by the rise of a number of learned societies. 
Between 1820 and 1948, some 28 such societies 
were in function In various parts of the coun- 
try.’ 

Scientific Societies: Of the outstanding 
scientific recognized societies, mention must be 
made of the following: | 

(1) The Indian Seience Congress Asso- 
ciation, inaugurated in 1914, provides a com- 
mon forum for the scientists of the country. 
Since its foundation, the Indian Science Con- 
gress has grown in importance. Under its aus- 
pices, Indian and foreign scientists meet every 
year to discuss common problems and exchange 
ideas. 

(2) The National Institute of Sciences 
(1935) has been recognized by the Government 
of India as the premier scientific organization 
and a link between scientific academies, socie- 
ties, institutions and Government scientific 
departments and services. It occupies a statute 
analogus to that of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don or that of the National Academy of 
Washington. 

(3) The Government of India set up the 
Board of Scientific and Industrial Research in 
1940 and made it an autonomous body in 1942 
with a view to establishing, maintaining and 
managing the laboratories and institutes de- 
voted to scientific and industrial research. 

The Council is administered by a Govern- 
ing Body with Prime Minister as its Chairman 


7. Of these societies and associations most Impor- 
tant were those on Agriculture and Horticulture (Cal- 
cutta, 1920); Anthropology (Bombay, 1886); British 
Medical (Bombay Branch, 1886); Indian Chemical 
(1624); National Institute of Sciences (Delhi, 1933); 
Mining and Geological Institute (1906); Indian Science 
Congress (Calcutta, 1914); National Academy of 
Sciences (Allahabad, 1980); etc.—Source: India in 
1958, Government of India, 1958, pp. 221-22. 
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and the Minister of Natural Resources as its 
Vice-President. Non-officials representing 
science, business, and industry, as well as the 
representatives of the Ministry of Finance, are 
also members of the Governing Body. The 
Governing Body is advised by a Board of Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research consisting of some 
eminent scientists, mostly non-officials.” The 
Board is also assisted in turn by a number of 
research advisory committees, 

(4) The Department of Scientific Research 
was created by the Government of India in 
June 1948, to supervise and co-ordinate scienti- 
fic research undertaken in the States and pri- 
vate institutions. Subsequently, the Depart- 
ment became a part of the Ministry of Natural 
Resources and Scientific Research, which was 
established by the Government of Indig in 
1952, 

National Laboratories: With the achieve- 
ment of national independence in 1947, the 
question of industrial advancement became 
more important and it was also realized that the 
standard of living must be improved by press- 
ing science into the service of manufacturing 
industries. Since August 15, 1947, the Research 
Board, representing the Nationa] Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research has estab- 
lished the following national laboratories at the 
estimated cost of about Rs. 28.4 million up to 
March 31, 1952: (1) Central Glass and Cera- 
mic Institute, Jadavpur, Calcutta; (2) Fuel 
Research Institute, Dhanbad; (8) National 
Metallurgical Laboratory, Jamshedpur; (4) 
» National Physical Laboratory, New Delhi; (5) 
National Chemical Laboratory, Poona; (6) 
Central Road Research Institute, Delhi; (7) 
Central Leather Research Institute, Madras; 
(8) Central Electro-Chemical Research  Insti- 
tute, Karaikudi (South India); (9) Central 
Drug Research Institute, Lucknow; (10) Cen- 
tral Building Research Institute, Roorkee 
(Uttar Pradesh); (11) Central Food Technolo- 





8. These research committees are on the following 
subjects: (1) Glass and Refractories; (2) Chemical 
Research; (3) Physical Research; (4) Fuel Research! 
(5) Vegetable Oils; (6) Cellulose Research; (7) Bio- 
chemical Research; (8) Pharmaceuticals and Drugs; 
(9) Plastics; (10) Essential Oils (11) Atmospheric 
Research; (12) Metals Research; (13) Mining Re- 
search; (14) High Altitude Research; (15) Leather 
Research, etc—Source: India in 1953, Ministry of In- 
formation and Broadcasting, Government of India, 
p. 223. 
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gical Institute, Mysore; (12) Central BHlectro- 
nic Engineering Institute, Pilani; (18) National 
Botanical Garden; (14) Central Salt Research 
Station, Bhavanagar (Proposed). 

Independent Research: In addition to 
Government Research Institutes, there are also 
several private institutes devoted to pure re- 
search: (1) Birbal Sahni Institute of Palaco 
Botany, Lucknow; (2) Bose Research Institute, 
Calcutta; (3) Indian Association for the Cu‘ti- 
vation of Science, Calcutta; (4) Indian Insti- 
tute of Science, Bangalore; (5) Ramgn Labo- 
ratories of the Indian Academy of Science, 
Bangalore; and (6) ‘Tata Institute of Funda- 
mental Research, Bombay. 

The Council also helps in the formation ai 
industrial research associations similar to-those 
that are being set up in Great Britain. Such 
associations have already been formed by th: 
Ahmedabad textile industry, silk and art mills 
of Bombay and leather manufacturers and tan- 
ners of South India. Of the other researches 
initiated by the Council or otherwise, mention 
may be made of the following: 

(1) Subsidizing Research: The Councii 
encourages fundamental and applied research 
in the universities and other research institutes 
through grants-in-aid. At present there are over 
a hundred research schemes in progress in these 
institutions. 

(2) Engineering Research: With a view 
to initiating and co-ordinating research on diffe- 
rent engineering subjects, the Board of Engi- 
neering Research was inaugurated in 1950. The 
Board is assisted by five expert committees such 
as those of Civi] Engineering, Mechanical Engi- 


neering, Eleetrical and Radio Engineering. 
Aeronautic Engineering and Hydraulic Iingi- 
neering. a 

(3) Nuclear Research is of recent origin 


in India and the pioneer work was undertaken 
by the Tata Institute of Fundamental Research 
founded in 1945. The Institute undertook both 
research and training on nuclear physics. It is 
financed by the Government. 

(4) Atomic Energy Commission was set 
up in August 1948. Under the Atomic Inergy 
Act of 1948, the Commission deals with all 
matters connected with the development and 
production of atomic energy. The Board of 
Research on Atomic Energy and the Cosmic 
Ray Committee assist the Commission in carry- 
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7 pay ‘the iain ty Stare ened 
: ri Commission hag been responsible for sett- 
; ot up the Indian Rare Earth Limited in 
eTravancore which is owned both by the Govern- 
minent of India and of Travancore-Cochin” 
F Calendars Reform Scheme: In India there 
Bar> at present 30 calendars in vogue. It has 
pecon recognized that there should be a sing‘e 
fanc. uniform calendar all over the country. Ear'y 
Bn 1953, the Government of India sct up a 
mes codar Reform Committee under the Coun- 





EB. 9. Soutete: India in 1953, Government of India, 
Bai, 1953, pp. 221-26, 
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Attempts are being made to prepare an All- 


India Nationa] Solar Calendar on a scientific 
basis to which the Lunar Calendar, which is 
essential for religious purposes will be adjusted. 


It has been decided that a locality 82.5 degree 
east of Greenwich on the same latitude as. 
Ujjain, should be selected as the central Indian 
station for all calculations. The Committee has 
also recommended the establishment of a cea- 
tral astronomical observatory equipped wita 
modern instrumcats. 
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THE DRAGON’S TEETH 


By J. C. BOSE 


a must have been not a very happy moment 
Bien Vincent Smith wroce: 

- "India, beyond doubt possesses a deep, underlying 
Birdamental unity far more profound than that pro- 
Mured either by geographical isolation or political 
Iuzeraintv. That unity tranacends the innumerable 
Miversities of blood, colour, language, dress, manners 
Bid sect.°—Oxford History of India. 


Right from the days, since when Clive 
mestructed the Board of Directors of the East 
Bidia Company to ‘encourage’ in respect of the 
Ar-ay what he called ‘rivalship between the 
Sertoos and Musa’mans’ to obviate the danger 
= ‘cabals* of any alarmning nature being 
Mouned,’ British rule made no bone of its 
7 Rexsurc to see to it that this upity did not 
pp the people to consolidate into one strong 
feted Nation. 
- As Bengal faced in the first decade of this 
eriury the flash and steel of a well-poste.l, 
Merrib'y efficient administration, and was 
3 wr‘ing a page of histdry no less decisive as 1b 
23 gtorious, forces beyond the schedule of bars 
md bayonets were at work to thwart, waylay 
rand circumvent the national struggle. The 
esio: one that beats the others hollow in its 
Bsimister purposeiulness is Separate Eectorate. 
BH constitutes, possib’y for all time, a standard 
Rot what since the days of Pericles ‘Imperialism 
& sought to pass its divide and rule under the 


debasing counterfeit trusteeship. It completely 
disrupted India, built anew in modern times on 
the basis of a synthesis of the East and the West. 

On dst October, 1906, His Highness Aga 
Khan headed a deputation of some Mahomedans 
to wait upon Lord Minto, the Governor General, 
praying for a separate electorate for the 
Moslems: 

“New in 1906,” says Aga Khan in his M CMOS’ | 
“we boldly asked the Viceroy to look faets ia: 
the face; we asked that the Moslems of India should 
not be regarded as a mere minority, but as a nation 
within nation, whose rights and obligations should be 
guaranteed by statute.” 


I doubt if the word .‘nation’ was anywhere ° 
used. Minto said in reply: 


“The Mahomedan community may rest assured 
that their political rights and interests as a community 
will be safeguarded.” 


Morey in sponsoring the India Bill of* 
1909 spoke of the difference between the: 
Moslems and the Hindus as “a difference in life, . 
in tradition, in history, in all the social things . 
as well as articles of belief that constitute a. 
community.” In any case, Minto said to the. 
deputationists, “I am entirely in accord with. 
vou.” What modicum of unity Britain gave 
India by one Rule, one Law, one coinage, one 
postage and facilities of travel, adventitiousl 


aided by the English lauguage acting as the 
lingua franca of India’s new-born intelligentsia, 
the unity England boasted ag having given India 
which no other conqueror ever gave the 
conquered, was wrecked here and now. 


“Here were critical years,’ I cite this authority 
of Aga Khan, none more competent to say, “in that 
vast complex process, which brought about in little 
more than forty years the partition of the Indian 
sub-continent into two separate States, Bharat and 
Pakistan,” 


On the question of the bonafides of the 
deputation, it is enough to say that Mahammad 
Ali, who supported Separate Electorate, charac- 
terised it as “a command performance” and 
compared the deputationists to the undertrial 
prisoner in the dock, who, when asked by the 
Judge if he had a counsel to plead for him, 
said, ‘No, but I have friends among the Jury.’ 
The two architects exchanged notes; Morley 
wrote to Minto: 

“It was your early speech about their extra claims 
which started the Mahomedan hare.”—Recollections. 


It gives us beyond controversy an autho- 
ritative clue to the genesis of Separate 
Electorate. Nothing more revealing, how- 
ever, is Lady Minto’s Journal. She writes: 


“This has been a very very eventful day, as 
someone said to me, an epoch in Indian history. In 
the afternoon a tea-party was given for the Depu- 
tation in the garden of the Viceregal lodge; was also 
attended by members of Council. We talked to 
many of the delegates as most of them speak English 
and it was touching to hear their appreciation of the 
sympathy and understanding shown them. This 
evening I have received the following letter from an 
official—I must send your Excellency a line to say 
that a very very big thing has happened today— 
a .work of statesmanship that will affect India and 
Indian history for many a long year; it is nothing 
less than pulling back sixty-two millions of people 
from joining the ranks of seditious opposition.’ Mr. 
Morley after receiving an account of the proceedings 
wrote, ‘All you tell me of your Mahomedans is full of 
interest, and I only regret that I could not have moved 
unseen at your garden party. The whole thing has 
been as good as it could be’.” 


I quote Lady Minto at some length, 
because in these few lines she has buiil up 
a structure complete in harmony. In what con- 
- cept Britain understood ‘statesmanship’. in her 


relation with India cannot afford to be glcssed 
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over and is an abiding possession of history. 
The then Indian leaders were hiccups of grati- 
tude for the Moriey-Minto Reforms. To Pundit 
Madanmohan Malaviya, the President of the 


‘1909 Lahore Congress, Minto was ‘the liberal- 


minded .Viceroy, who ‘had taken a statesman- 
like note of the signs of the times and the necds 
of the country.’ Later on, as the wearers cain 
to feel where the shoe pinched, there weic 
oblique g'ances at Minto, but Morley continued 
to be ‘the high-priest of liberalism.’ It is un- 
fortunate, historically, that the tendency !1- 
gers, Jawahar.al Nehru writes as late as 19:0 
that 

“Morley resisted separate electorate but ultimatcss 
agreed under pressure from the Viceroy.”—-The Dis- 
covery of India. 

Would Morley, who resisted Edward VU 
to bitter extremes for the token observance ot 
a clause of Queen Victoria’s Proclamation in 
the matter of admitting Indians ‘freely and 1m- 
partialy’ to high offices under the Crown, 
would Morley, whom Churchill cal!s “an auto- 
crat and almost a martinet at the India Office’ 
accommodate the conservative Minto on sv 
vital a matter were he not inwardly at one w) . 
him? What otherwise explains his exultatio. 
that ‘the whole thing has been as good as it 
could be.’ Morley congratulates Minto in lis 
personal correspondence: 

“It stamps your position and personal author ts 
decisively. Among other good effects of your delivir- 
ance js this, that it has completely deranged the pla: 
and tactics of the critical faction* here. I hope tht 
even my stoutest Radical friends will now see that the 
problem is not quite so simple as this.” 


The self-same Morley shrieked with righte- 
ous indignation in the House of Lords that a 
monostrosity like separate electorate was beirg 
incorporated into the statute of India again-t 
his grain and in the compulsion of circum:- 
stances, 


“Some may be shocked,” he says, “at the ide 
of a religious register, of a register framed on the 
principle of a religious belief. We may wish, we do 
wish—certainly I do that it were otherwise. We hope 
that time with careful and impartial statesmanship will 
make things otherwise.” 





* Sir Henry Cotton, Ramsay Macdonald and others 
were heckling Morley on the policy of playing off the 
Mahomedans. 
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In the context of the extent of Morley’s 
shock as now laid bare, the point for deter- 
mination rcmaing if such a hope, as he expressed, 
cozs at all fit in with the trend of his thoughts. 
Supposing his own disclaimer that “if this 
chapter of Reforms led dircctly or necessarily 
up to the establishment of par‘iamentary system 
in India, I, for one, would have nothing at a:l 
to do with it” was a claptrap to wheedle the 
dizhards, what Churchill says from his very 
inzimate association with Morley cannot be 
pessed over. Churchill says in Great Contem- 
ncraries that e eS, 

“Morley felt no sense of contradiction in declaring 
h-s hostility to anything like Home-Rule for India.” 

“Statesmen,” says Morley in his biography 
o° Gladstone on the point of Gladstone’s un- 
eisiness over the maniiest-y unjust Opium War 
ix China, “can have no concern with pater- 
nosters, the Sermons on the Mount or vade- 
macum of the moralist.” Is this too his excuse 
end apology? The added piquancy is in the 
truth that Morley, the intellectual chi'd of 
-ohn Stuart Mill, Morley, the author of Crom- 
well, Burke, etc., was loath to have himself 
etu'tified in the eye of posterity and therefore 
breathed some hot sanctimorly into his speech. 
=e did not, besides, reckon a Minto with wile 
-o trot out ‘my  husband’s  statesmanship.’ 
‘Honest John’ is, however, honest in one fres- 
sect and is to be complimented for his forth- 


‘ight assessment of separate electorate. 
“We are,” he writes Minto, “sowing the dragon’s 
teeth.” 


Morley at least, therefore, contemplated a 
result, as fatal, as what ensued from Cadmus 
having sown dragon’s teeth at Boetia in Greece, 
trom out of the two rows of which soldiers 
sprang up and fought each other till the city 
was razed to the ground. 

The next dose of the promised ‘careful and 
impartia] statesmanship’ is the Montford Re- 
forms. Montague announced on behalf of the 
British Cabinet that the policy of His Majes- 
ty’s Government was that of increasing asso- 
ciation of Indians in every branch of adminis- 
tration with a view to progressive realisation of 
responsible government, the expression ‘respon- 
sible government’? being substituted for self- 
government of the original draft, under pressure 
from Lord Curzon, the then Foreign Secre- 
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tary. Montague, as he toured India for an on- 
the-spot study, wrote Lloyd George to beware 
of any extension of separate electorate, which 
had proved the ruin of democracy in India: 

“Division by creeds and classes,” says the Joint 
Report of Montague and Chelmsford, “means the 
creation of political camps organised against each 
other, end teaches men to think as partisans and not 
as citizens; and is is difficult to see how the change 
from this system to national representation is ever to 
occur.” uk 

But the conclusion is pre-conceived, pre- 
determined and as inexorable—‘much as we re- 
egret, we are convinced that the present system 
must be maintained.’ Joseph Addison in his 
Coverly Papers gives us the picture of a young 
man writing his father home. Amid the many 
things he was writing about, he was so intensely 
thinking of his new-found flame that he con- 
cluded the letter by the sentence ‘and you are 
she, my dearest dear.’ Montague not only main- 
tained separate e'ectorate but maintained it 
with vengeance by eventua!ly extending it to the 
Sikhs, Indian Christians, Anglo-Indians and 
Huropeans. In fact, 

“The very idea of India,” says Joshiah Wedgwood 
in the House of Commons during the passage of the 
India Act, 1919, “vanished from the Bill to be replaced 
by disunilfed communities of Hindus, Moslems, Sikhs, 
Indian Christians, Anglo-Indians and the English.” 

We pause to reflect that Montague and 
Chelmsford jointly held thet for India to be- 
come a self-governing national unit with sepa- 
rate electorate as the linchpin in the wheel of 
administration was an impossibility, And hay- 
ing committed themselves to this in print ut a 
moment of absent-minded frankness, they as 
loudly proclaimed that self-governmentit was 
the aim of British rule in India. Next it 1s 1- 
teresting to see how one duplicates the oth 
even linguistically. Morley wished us to wait 
‘till time with careful and impartial stutesman- 
ship would make things otherwise’ and Monta- 
gue ‘until conditions alter, even at the price of 
s:ow progress towards the realization of a 
common citizenship.’ Are they not like Macau- 
lay’s Steele inculeating what was right and 





t Ramsay Macdonald’s Cabinet, with Baldwin, the 
leading member warmly suppcrting, declared in 1929 
that the promise of self-government was implicit in the 
1917 Declaration of Montague. 
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~Contarini Fleming, tells his father that he has 
left the school, because he wanted to be taught 
some ideas but was given instead ‘words and 
on. ly words.’ The father disapproves of the son’s 
a stion, because, ideas, he says, may be correct 
or incorrect, but ‘words rule men, I cannot 
“resist | this imagery when I recall how hypo: 
erisy cloaked every form of exploitation; how 
every concession was hedged in by alien condi- 
ti ons and reserve, residuary power as_ to 
“neutralise its efficiency; and how, in short, ideals 
preached were not lived up to, unless forced by 
the stress of circumstances. 
__ Asquith as British Prime Minister eulogised 
Morley for the Reforms as “a step, which will 
avert the serious danger which has been con- 
fronting us for the last few years.’—Speech at 
the House of Commons on the India Bill, 1909. 
With regard to Montague, his sister claims 
“that her brother’s one solid contribution to the 
Empire is that he kept India absorbed in her 
own affeirs so that she might not tune herself 
‘up to the mighty forces at work in the First 
Great War—Introduction to The Indian Diary 
ee Montague. [4 
_ Lady Minto speaks of Ripon as a school 
Shay. who has started in a race with his fellows 
and is running loyal’y ahead, unaware that 
_ these have stopped and that the world i is laugh- 
at his useless zeal. Montague, after the war 
“concluded, was thrown into a far worse plight. 
In between Morley’s and Montague’s Reforms 
‘there was for Bengal particularly one big dose of 
‘careful and impartial statesmanship.’ In the 
‘Tame of annu'ling her Partition, Lord Hardinge 
_ denuded Bengal of some districts to make them 
over to the newly-created province of Bihar and 
Orissa. In other words, Hardinge made the 
whole of Bengal a Moslem zone what Curzor 
intended the new province of East Bengal and 
Assam to be. In still more explicit terms 
Hardinge consummated the process by which 
the nationalists, 7.¢., the ‘seditious opposition’ 
_ would not form a majority in Bengal. 
While contemplating to undo the Bengal 
- Partition in the manner he did, Hazdiuge had 
Ip in his s'eeves a Muslim University at Dacca. 
‘ing to make it devote to emphasize 
hard ee civilization 
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ete., what was primarily intended was to f 
a spirit of divisiveness between the Hinde 
the Moslem right from the plastic yout}, of rr 
It is again difficult to ignore the fami!y-liken 
between the Dacca University formed out of 
nucleus, the Dacca College, and the Alig 
University out of Aligarh College. in k 
lineage to Principal Beck of the Aligarh Co. 
who weaned away Syed Ahmed 
Indian National Congress to help egrow 7 
British and anti-Congress shibboleths i in | 
Moslems of India, Principal Archibald e 
Dacca College drafted the Address of : 
Khan’s Deputation and otherwise rendere¢ 
yeoman’s service to usher into existence 
Muslim League at Dacca. In the concrete,” 
Dacca University cumulatively des 
Bengal’s composite culture; ‘the indenatl 
sovereign nation of Pakistan,’ as Age 
claims, ‘was born at the Aligarh Univers! sl 
For a subject-people under the Bri 
Crown, the lesson of history is, there is not 
to cbnosa between a Curzon and a Hardir nge : 
remorseless gearing Hindu representation in 
truncated Bengal was reduced to 30 fF a 
under Hoare-Willingdon autonomy—the I 
now Pact fixed Moslem representation in 1 
gal at 40 per cent. It is significant the at | 
same old Aga Khan, raised in flattering s1 
sion from K.C.1.E. to G.C.I1.E., GCs 
and a His Highness with a salute of eleven | 
to boot, was duly at his post in the Ro 1r 
Table Conference to help England add ones 
feather to her cap of Morley-Mintoe t 
‘statesmansRip’. The Secretary of State 
India, Sir Samuel Hoare (now Lord Temp! 
wood) chuck’ed in the House of Common s t 
he could not imagine of any ‘land. slide’ 
which Bengal would run counter to Bry 
interests. ger 
The authors of Montford Report me 


“We can see no reason to set up communal 1 
sentation for Mahomedans where they form a maj jor’ rity 
of voters.” +" * 
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It was a still-born suggestion and the C 
gress leadership. which by now passed te 


new-school polities, cared not a straw to pursu 


it. Was it at al! any thought for that leader 
to consider b how the geeaee Sige desig on) ns bo 
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a bit Gare ‘epibas it failed most abysmally to 


ajoy a bivouac, Bengal heard the clang of one read aright the malignance of separate elec- 8 

we nail driven to her corporate, national life. torate, which crushed Bengal and then led to a 
Per be it from me that I should belittle the the fratricidal division of India. There is a sense ~ 
Jee Se sitin which has reared up Indians into a of strange irony in an attitude of ‘neither ac- * 
Netion by ‘bringing together bone to bone and ceptance nor rejection’ of the separate electorate 
infusing breath into them, so.that they lived and then split hairs over its inevitable conse- 
: mi stood upon their feet an exceeding great quence. 2 
= LOTUS AND INDIAN ART fe 
= By S. K. ASAWA a 
e AN artists represented their ideas with the help and the emergence of the first-created object from the 4 


symbols, and the lotus-flower is the main symbol of 
Mdsan art. Primarily, the lotus-flower appears to have 
sy ymibolized for the Aryans from very remote times the 
ides of superhuman or divine birth; and secondarily, 
the creative force and immortality, The traditional 
= “4 
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oe Fig. 3. Manjusri sitting on a lotus and dis- 
j = pelling ignorance with his uplifted 


sword of knowledge 


a indu and Buddhist explanation of it is that the 
‘gloricas lotus-flower appears to spring not from the 
Seerdid earth but from the surface of the water of the 
c ike. It thus expresses the ina, of E agsigsanes birth, 
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primordial waters of chaos, As an emblem of purity 
the lotus-flower is instanced in the Vaisnavite ‘Bhagvad-_ 
Gita,’ 

As an emblem of divine birth, the lotus-flower is 
the commonest of motifs in Buddhist art and 
literature. In the Buddhist paradise of Sukhavati, the 
goal of popular Mahayana Buddhists where no woman 
exists, every one is born as a god upon a lotus-flower. 
The Western notion of the beatitude of ‘Lotus-eating’ 
is possibly a memory of this old tradition of divine 
birth, and divine existence. 

A form of this myth of divine birth is probably 
the myth which invests Buddha with the miraculous 
power of imprinting the image of a lotus-flower on the 
earth at every step that he took. The lotus was 
especially identified with the Sun. This association 
rested doubtless upon the natural observation that the 
flower opened when the sun rose and closed at sunset. 
This suggested to the primitive mind the idea that 
the flower might be the residence of the sun during 
its nocturnal passage through the under-world, or that 
it might be the re-vivifier, resurrector, or regenera- 
tor of th fresh or refreshed sun of the next day. Its 
large multi-rayed flowers wold also contribute to this 
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association. It is probably from this association with 


the sun that we find the lotus-flower in the Gandhara 
sculpture, and often subsequently, taking the place 
on Buddha’s footprints of the ‘wheeled disk of the sun — 
with its thousand spokes.’ This possibly was the SOurte 
of lotus-marked footprints. 

As regards its application in the religious art, the 
lotus figures, with the rise of that art in India, are 
found on all the Buddhist monuments which cane iato 
being in different parts of the country from about 200 
B.C. ofwards. In its simplest form the expanded 
lotus is very frequent as a circular ornament in the 
— ey eet nf iS aN Fm als ae 
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Gaya. It is also found in the rock-cut temples of 
Western India. In these temples the lotus-flower is 
introduced as medallion on pillars, panels and ceilings. 
Very elaborately carved half lotuses sometimes appear 
used thus, cr, in Ceylon, as so-called moonstones— 
semi-circular stone slabs at the foot of staircases. 
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Fig. 2. Prajnaparamita sitting on a lotus 
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Lotus growing on stalks also occurs in the sculptures 
of Gandhara and Mathura. They are also figured in 
elaborate floral designs on ‘the pillars of Sanchi and 
panels of Amaravati. 

Figure 1 shows the beautiful application of lotus- 
flower in one of the pictures of the splendid shrine of 
Borobudur in Java. The Shrine of Borobudur is the 
most magnificent monument of Buddhist art in whole 
Asia and is ascribed to circa A.D. 750 to 800. This 
figure represents a group of Indian women drawilg 
water from the village tank. One of them bending over 
the lotus-covered water is just filling her vessel, watch- 
Ing it intently as she draws it up with her left hand, 
while the right hand is raised to grasp it when it comes 
within reach. Some with their vessels filled and balanced 
truly on their heads are already moving off with 
queenly steps, and wending their ways towards the vil- 
lage shrine. Others are approaching the water with ~h2ir 
empty vessels. And one apart from the rest has placed 
her vessel on the ground, and, leaving her household 
cares awhile kneels at the feet of the master listening 
with rapt attention to the master full of tenderness and 
divine compassion; such words were never spoken before 
How marvellously the artist has depicted his ideas 
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and what an atmosphere of purity, freshness and B 
womanly grace breathes through it all! a 


The lotus is further found from the earliest times % 
conventionalized either as a seat or as a pedestal On 
which divine or sacred beings rest in a sitting and stand- 
ing posture. The oldest and the most. striking exvuple @ 
of this use is exhibited in the figure of the Hindu 
goddess Lakshmi in the Buddhist sculptures of Sanchi, 9 
Udayagiri and Bharhut. This picture of Lakshmi is 9 
very frequently repeated on the gateways of the greahy” 
stupa of Sanchi. She is portrayed sitting or standings 
on a lotus and holding up in each hand @ lotus-flowerys 
which is watered by two elepEants from pots raised 
aloft by their trunks. This ancient type is found J 
all over India even at the present day. It also occurs = 
among the old sculptures at Polonnaruwa in Ceylon. 

After Buddha began to be represented in sgulpture, 
from about the beginning of our era, his image ¢om= 7% 
stantly appears sitting cross-legged on a lotus-flower. 
In this form it occurs at Rajgir, in Bihar, in Kanher 
caves near Bombay, and often in the Gandhara monut= 
ments of the north-west. From the latter region this 
type spread beyond the confines of India, reappearmg © 
in Nepal, Burma, China, and Japan. Even when the © 
seat is not actually the flower itself two, three oF 
four lotuses are carved on the front. Such lotuses are” 
even found delineated on a foot stool on whith = 
Gautama rests his feet instead of sitting crosslegged. 
The number of petals of such lotuses varies from four 


> 


to six. = 
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A group of Indian women drawing water from 99% 
the village tank which is covered with lotus leaves 4 


Fig. 1. 


The beautiful stone figure of Prajnaparamita from 
Java Fig. 2, now in the Ethnographic Museum at Ley- 9 
den is a wonderful realisation of Indian artistic ideas and 9 
worthy to rank as one of the most spiritual creations of 
any art, Eastern and Western. Seated on a lo'us. 
flower, the symbol of purity and divine birth in the 
pose of a Yogini, Prajnaparamita is making with her 
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ESS grace which Giovanni Bellini, above all 
1 lian masters, gave to his Madonnas. Prajnaparamita, 
as the consort of Buddha, was regarded as the mother 
Ist the universe. A book is placed on the lotus-flower, 

he stalks of which are’ twined round her left arm. The 

» of this sculpture is unknown but from the style 
x) the execution it must be attributed to the former 
: iod of Buddhist art in Java. 


~ ‘Fig. 4, Dharmapala standing on a dead body « Over a 
lotus-flower 

= ihe use of lotus seat has been extended to images 
of | “Bodhisattvas’ not enfy in India but in Buddhist 
countries beyond its borders. Thus Manjusri_ is re- 
pres sented sitting in this way not only in Sarnath near 
Be ares, but also in Java and Tibet. Manjusri (Fig. 3) 
is t he Buddhist analogue of the Hindu Brahma or Visva- 
karma. What a suggestion of majesty and restrained 
power ifiecre is in Manjusri dispelling ignorauc- with 
is uplifted sword of knowledge and “sitting on 2 
Jotus-flower. This is frcm a gilt copper statuette in 
Calcutta art gallery, which is interesting as a 
oa Jandmaik. The inscription on it shows that 
was made to commemorate the death of a lea:ned 
Pandit and dedicated to a Nepalese shrine in the year 
St 3 D. 1782. The full mscription translated is as 
follows: . 
4 “Blessing! Hail! Khagamaju! On the occasion 
» of the death of Buddhacharya Ranta Traya this 
* image of Manjusri was made in the samvat 902, 
month Kartik, 10th day of the waning moon. 
Bliss.” . 
The lotus seat and pedestal have almost an 
miversal application in connection with the figures of 
E indu mythology. Thus Brahma, Shiva, and Vishnu 
appear seated on a lotus seat with their respective 
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Vishnws incarnation Rama and demon Ravana are 
all found represented on a lotus-flower. Vishnu in 
addition holds regularly a lotus-flower in one of his 
hands. an te Ahi. 
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The device of lotus-flower in the hand seems to — 


have symbolized not merely divine birth but the 
possession of the life everlasting, and the preservation 
and procreation of life. Such was it with the goddess 
Shri and her derivative—the Buddhist Tara, both of 
whom have the title ‘Garlanded by lotus.’ In the 
mystical Vedic ‘Satapath Brahmana’ the lotus-flower was 
a symbol of womb. The lotus-flower is also seen in the 


hands of Avalokita—the consort of Tara, Maitreya and 


other divine ‘Bodhisattvas.’ The lotus in the hand is 


the metaphysical significance and denotes the preser-" 


vation of the life of the Law and the re-vivifier of the 
same. 

Among the Tibetan saints the lotus is the special 
emblem of the founder of the order of Lamas. Images 
of divme symbols such as seven treasures are also 
figured usually upon lotus-flowers. 

Figures of lotus-flowers are also found in the cave 


temples of Aurangabad and on the walls of Ajanta 


and Ellora. The lotus-flower is also found on the pillars 
of Asoka’s time. Figure 4 shows another beautiful 
application of the lotus-flower. In this Dharmapala is 


‘represented standing on a dead body over a lotus-flower. 


What tremendous energy and divine fury are con- 
centrated in the statuette of Dharmapala, a manifesta- 


tion of the supreme Buddha as a_ defender of the 


faith, trampling under foot the enemies of religion. 
When the influence 6f Buddhism waned we found 
Hindu sculpture reverting to more conventional and 
symboli«e types. Because of this the lotus was used to 
represent even more ideas. During the tide of 
Buddhism, India had sent streams of colonists, mission- 
aries and craftsmen from the sea ports of her western 
and eastern coasts to all over Southern Asia, 
Ceylon, Siam, and far distant Cambodia. Through 
China and Korea, Indian art entered Japan about the 
middle of the sixth century, circa A.D. 603. Indian 
colonists from Gujarat brought Indian art into Java, 
and at Borcbudur, in the eighth and ninth centuries, 


when Indian art achieved its greatest triumph. In all ~— 
these menuments and sculptures the lotus occurs very — 
frequently as a symbol of various ideas such as purity, | 


divine birth, beauty, duty and greatness. 
In fact, the lotus-flower has symbolized all the 
noble and bright ideas and feelings which can rise in 


the human heart and mind, and no doubt it proved — 


to be a* most useful boon for Indian art which is 
essentially idealistic, mystic, symbolic _ and transcen- 
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Ir Abraham Lincoln could revisit Washington, D.C., 
where he lived while serving as Congressman from the 
State of Illinois and as President of the United States, 
he would marvel at the progress the national capital 
and the country have made in various fields of 
endeavour. Amid all these changes, however, Lincoln 
also would find something familiar in the country—the 
principles of freedom and equality which he cham- 
pioned, and which Americans have cherished 
the intervening century. 
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Lincoln’s 


Looking east from the 

statue faces the tall white shaft of the Washing- 

ton Monument and directly behind it, the domed 
National Capitol 


Memorial, 


Over the years a grateful people has paid tribute 
to the memory of this distinguished statesman and 
humanitarian in many ways, notably by naming cities 
and towns, universities and schools, highways, moun- 
taing and parks in his honor. The State of Nebraska 
named its capital city after him. 

But it is a marble shrine in Washington, D.C., 
the Lincoln Memorial, that best expresses the epitome 
of this Nation’s reverence for Abraham Lincoln. It is 
to this shrine that some two million people come 
yearly, from all over the world, to pay a personal 
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LINCOLN TRADITION 


tribute, to feel a sense of closeness to a great and 
simple man. It is from this shrine that people come 
-away with a sense of exaltation, of encouragement, and 
sometimes of inspiration. 


This Memorial, a marble structure erected im 
Potomac Park, was dedicated on May 20, 1922. The 
building, designed by Henry Bacon, American Arnel 
tect, is 188 feet long, 118 feet wide and 80 feet high; 
Bacon was a devotee of the grand style in architecture, 
an ardent lover of the art of Greece. From the time 
he was commissicned to design the Memorial, it Was 
the all-absorbing interest in his life. A part of every 
week for ten years found him in Washington, watching 
over every stone that was laid, trying every expefie 
ment that could possibly lead to perfection. 
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The Lincofn Memorial faces Arlington National 
Cemetery across the Potomac River 


Referring to the Memorial, Danie] Chester French, 
the sculptor of the heroic-size statue of Lincoln wi 
dominates the intericr of the building, wrote: “Many 
people say they are unable to associate Lincoln with 
a Greek Temple, as they believe the Memorical to be, 
but to me nothing else would have been more suitable, 
for the Greeks alone were able to 
buildings, monuments and statues 


express in their 
the highest attri- 


butes and the greatest beauty known to men, ‘The 
Memorial tells you, as you approach it, just what 


manner of man you aré come to pay homage to, his 
simplicity, his g andeur and his power.” 


French’s statue of Lincoln is 19 feet high, and 
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AMERICAN LIVES IN THE LINCOLN TRADITION 


portrays the President seated in an armchair. When 
he was first commissioned to do the statue, the sculp- 
tor wondered how he was going to portray his Lincoln. 
The statue should have the calm of the best Greeks, 
and still retain the intense personality of the subject. 
The sculptor concluded that the site definitely 
demanded a seated figure, largely because of the 
many vertical notes of the Memorial’s colonnade—a 
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Nuns visiting Washington, D.C., view the heroic- 
Size statue of the 16th President of the United 
States (1861-1865) 


vertical figure would be ineffective because of the 
repetition. In keeping with a classic building, the 
curule chair was decided upon, the formal dignified 
chair of Roman antiquity. The pose in such a chair 
would bring out the largeness and breadth of Lincoln, 
and the figure and the chair would become a spaciOus 
and integrated whole. It would have, at the same time 
relaxation and solidity. 

Because these two dedicated artists, 


Bacon and 





389 


French, worked together in complete sympathy to 
bring this dream of a grand memorial to Lincoln to 
its fruition, there is today beside the Potomac River, 


-one of the noblest memorials in the world and one of 


the most satisfying. 
The unity of the country which Lincoln preseryed 
despite the ordeal of a civil war (1861-1865) has grown 


stronger in the century just past. This unity found 


One of the nation’s 169 million citizens enjoys his 
freedom as his parents snd other visitors pay 
silent tribute to the Memorial 


strength and vigor in newcomers from many parts of 
the world who sought opportunity, freedom and 
security and contributed their skills, talents and arts 
to the economic and cultural growth of the nation. 
The park area around the Memorial is used by 
people who set up beach chairs and read their neWs- 
papers; by little boys who sail boats and play ball, 
and by other visitors who just relax on the greem 
lawns, Increased leisure time for the average 
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American is something Lincoln could see anywhere in 
the country. The work-week has steadily shrunk while 
at tha same time the average citizen’s productivity has 
vastly increased and his living standard improved. 





The satisfaction derived from hard work was 
something Lincoln could share with his fellow- 
Americans 





The unity of the country which Lincoln preserved 
despite the ordeal of a civil war (1861-1865) has 
grown stronger in the country 
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The satisfaction derived from hard work was somé- 
thing Lincoln could share with his fellow Americans. 
Before he became a lawyer, Congressman and President 
he had worked as a store clerk, postmaster and a 
laborer, splitting rails with an axe to earn his living. 

Rush-hour traffic speeds past Lincoln Memorial 
(top of photo) and across the highway bridge spanning 
the Potomac River as people drive home from work. 
In Lincoln’s time most workers lived within walking 
distance of their place of employment or depended on 
bicycles or horse-drawn cars for transportation to and 
from their homes. In the last half-century, the auto- 
mobile has radically changed their way of life for 
many Americans: It has become a vehicle of decentral- 
ization, enabling countless thousands of city workers 
to live in suburban areas. Today seven out of ten 
American families own one or more cars. 
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The park 
developed 


adjoining the Memorial has been 
into soccer fields and _base-ball 
diamonds for public use | 


The park adjoining the Memorial has been deve- 
loped into soccer fields and baseball diamonds for 
public use. Such playing fields are typical of thousands 
of sports areas maintained by communities throughout 
the country for the enjoyment of their citizens. 

One of the nation’s 169 million citizens enjoys his 
freedom as his parent and other visitors to the Memo- 
rial pay silent tribute to one of their country’s great 
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Presidents, Abraham Lincoln. When he was Chief 
Executive, the nation’s population totalled 31 million. 

Musia lovers of the Washington area gather at 
dusk to hear a symphony concert in the amphitheatre 
near the Lincoln Memorial. Americans not only like 
to listen to serious music at concerts and on phono- 
graph records, radio and television, but take an active 
part im orchestral and choral groups, as testified by the 
growing number of amateur musical organizations 
throughout the country. 

Two million citizens a year walk up these marble 
steps to visit the Lincoln Memorial. Many of them 
are parents bringing their chidren there to acquaint 
them more fully with Lincoln’s role in American 
history and with the heritage of freedom and equality 
which he preserved and passed on to them. 

Looking east from the Memorial, Lincoln’s statue 
faces the tall white shaft of the "Washington Monu- 
ment, and directly behind it, the domed National 
Capitol, seat of the United States Congress, Around 
these landmarks is the City of Washington whose popu- 
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Jation has grown more than ten-fold since Lincohn’s 
inauguration as President in 1860—from 75,000 te 
850,000. 3 x 


Nuns visiting Washington, D.C., view the heroit 


size statue of the sixteenth United States President 
during their tour of the Lincoln Memorial. They 
present one of the 254 religious bodies in the United 
States, which comprise a total church membership ©f 
more than 100 million citizens. 

The Lincoln Memorial faces Arlington National 
Cemetery, across the Potomac River. Here are THe 
graves of men who died in their country’s wars, whose 
sacrifice is measured in these words from Lincolm’s 
eloquent address on the battlefield at Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania, on November 19, 1863: “e . . we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have died iy 
vain; that this nation under God shall have a new 
birth of freedom, and that government of the people, 
by the people and for the people shall not perish 
from the earth. 
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RE-UTILISATION OF TIMBER WASTES 


By PARIMAL CHANDRA MUKHERJEE, B.a., 


‘WasTE not Want not’ was probably coined to caution 
individuals against misuse of money or an useful 
article. But, with the progress of knowledge and 
industry, this has now assumed a national character. 
Every industry uses various kinds of raw materials the 
total quantity of which are not always usable. This 


Various patterns. Yop—Unique mould. 
Middle and Bottom—Floral designs 


residual quantity, treated as waste in most cases, are 
sold at nominal price or thrown out as scrap. If you 
walk round a plywood factory or a saw mill, you will 
notice that truck-loads of timber or plywodd chips 
and sawdust go out of these concerns for use mostly 
as fuels only. But, it has been established by the 


1.0.8. 


Forest Research Institute in Dehra Dun that sudh 
be the basic material for am 
expanding cottage industry. It may read strange, but 


wastes can very well 
man’s ingenuity brings in new and newer things which 
bear no resemblance with their original condition, 


Various patterns and floral designs 


The Forest Research Institute was celebrat- 
ing its golden jubilee during early December, 1956. A 
very well-laid exhibition attracted a large crowd and 
they must have been impressed about the importance 
of the forest and forestry in relation to the very exist 
ence of human civilisation. They must have also seen 


how with planning and co-operation these can add to 


our national prosperity. 
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As you walk across towards the  tea-stall 
for refreshment, you will pass by a counter 
behind which one Mr. Rao will catch your attention, 
With a smiling face he greets you, “Could I be of any 
help tc you?” You can hardly finish your positive 
reply when he places before you a teapoy the legs and 





Wooden spring 


tops of which are decorated with floral designs. He 
then adds, “Do you know that this is all made of waste 
timber or its like?” When you tell him in reply that 
it is @ll very well to produce a demonstration toy 
without any reference to its cost of production, com- 
mercial applicability or a consumer market, and that 
similar type of beautiful things such as ‘Floral veneers’, 
‘Tnlayavork’, ‘Fret-work,” and ‘Marketry-work’ are 
well-known techniques and have been practised since 
time immemorial, Mr. Rao is not at all perplexed 
and tells you with a smilinz face that it is a unique 
thing. 


This new technique has been named by the F.R.T. 
as Disper work. Mr. Rao who is told to be the man 
behind this development, demonstrates before you 
with » few pieces of waste timber how .these can be 
meulded. into a block which can again be sawn into 
planks of various floral designs. These designs display 
many colours which can be obtained from natural 
timber colours or dyed. The greatest advantage of 
this technique is that you do not have to depend on 
timber wastes only, but similar articles can be pro- 
duced from thin bamboo pieces; even match boxes 
ran be utilised for this purpose. Imagine how many 


‘hundreds of thousands of empty match boxes are 


If the general public is made 
aware of the commercial re-ttilisation of these match 
boxes, they will take care to preserve these like old 
newspapers, empty bottles and tins. Not only will 
these fetch a few coins to the house-wives, but the 
dealers in old articles will also find a new source of 
earning, in addition to the general benefit of the 
consumer world. 


threwn away daily. 
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The above range of raw materials required for the 
Diaper work are no doubt cheap and easily procurable; 
equally simple are the appliances and the processing 
materials. The tools needed most are carpenters’ 
tools, wooden. moulds easy to make, a press capable 
of giving pressure of two hundred pounds per square 
inch, peeling lathes, veneer clippers, and _ drivers 
which are common in plywood and timber industries. 
There is nothing uncommon or difficult about any one 
of these. Processing materials, viz. cold setting glues, 
ordinary colouring materials, common washing soda 
and the like should present no difficulty in procure- 
ment or price. Manufacturing process is so straight- 
forward that not a very high degree of skill is de- 
manced of the workman engsged in bulk vroduction, 





Mould, block and a finished teapoy 


It is, therefore, obvious that large-scale re- 
utilisation of timber wastes is within the reach of an 
ordinary man of industrious habit, not to speak of a 
co-operative effort. With care and proper planning it 


can throw open possibilities of attracting foreign 
markets which is very much needed on_ the back- 
ground of our decision to cut down imports. We 


must tap all sources to keep our sterling balances 
intact. 

Greater stress has been placed on the Forest and 
its products during our Second Five-Year Plan. It, 
therefore, means that the timber industry will be 


growing bigger and bigger everyday. The wastes will 
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Illuminated main gate, Forest 


aiso pile up in its trail. It, therefore, stands to reason 
thet every possible encouragement should be given 
for the establishment of cottage industry for re- 
utilisation of wastes not only for the sake of doing it 
but also to fill up the gap of common man’s desire 
to have something which is beyond his reach today. 
It can not only decorate your tables, picture 
frames and other furniture, but can also find a large 
market in the radio industry for making cabinets. 


In addition, you can utilise the technique to make 
boards from moulded sawdust. These can not only 
replace the common cardboards, but are going to 


be more cheap and durable. Suitcases made out of 
these boards are claimed by the F.R.I. to be 
stronger and lasting. Beautiful floor mattings which 
are beyond the common man’s reach today can be 
made at a very cheap rate. Besides, dolls and toys 
of any size and shape can be made like clay models 
having the additional advantage of becoming almost 
unbreakable. 

By an almost similar process you can make wooden 
springs which can very well replace steel ones for 
many purposes. Lead pencils are required in millions, 
but how many of these are made in India! But, 
strangely enough both raw materials and manufac- 
turing processes are within our reach. Even individual 
families can produce these. I am using a lead pencil 
presented by Mr. Rao made by his wife. Although 
it is not of a very high order but that does not mean 
that we are incapable of producing them. What is 
needed is courage to undertake a job, proper plan- 
ning and research. We are bound to progrfss. But 
unless we can make a beginning, however modest it 
may be, nothing of any consequence is coming within 





Research Institute, Dehra Du : 
our folds. During a hundred and fifty years’ of foreig2 
rule we have been accustomed to see and use high-grade 
articles imported from that great industrial country 
which ig working in our inner minds not to accept 


articles which are not of the highest order. We haye: 


to get out of this thinking and make a beginning; 
because sincere efforts, résearch and experience alone 
can lead us to the path of perfection. 

Our aim of establishing a socialistic pattern of 
society means that a balance must be made between 
heavy and small-scale industries in such a manner 
that one does not interfere with the activities of tie 
other. On the other hand, one must supplement the 
efforts of the other. We have to travel a long way © 
reach that goal; but, during the second, Plan periad 
when most of our schemes have been projected 
towards heavy industries, ,it is needless toe mention 
that all care*should be taken to build up cottage 
industries for meeting consumer demands of ordinary 
articles. we 

The technique developed in the F.R.I. is Our 
national property. Unless the fruits of their researc 
are brought out of the four walls of that Ingtitute 
and placed in the hands of*our countrymen, it is use- 
less to have such Institutes and spend money after 
these. - 

Details of the Diaper Technique have been pub- 
lished in the Indian Forester in the following papers: 

“Diaper and Marqueiri’?: By K. R. Rao, ME 
(Indian Forester, April, 1954, Vol. 80, No. 4). 

. “fF R.I. Diaper”: By K. R. Rao, ME. (Undian 
Forester, July, 1954, Vol. 80, No. 7). 

‘FP R.I. Bamboo Diaper”: By K. R. Rao, MB, 

(Indian Forester, May, 1956, Vol. 82, No, 6). 
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ALLAN OCTAVIAN HUME 


Father of the Indian National Congress 


By B. NATESAN 


No fair appraisal of the Freedom movement in India 
could be complete without taking into account the 
part played by British pioneers in the early days of 
the Indian National Congress. I would go so far as 
to say that even those like Lytton and Curzon who 
Were accused of anti-national intentions and activities 
Were unconsciously forwarding the cause of political 


freedom in India. But there were those who definitely 
engaged therfselves in the national cause and devoted 
their energies whole-heartedly to the cause of political 
liberty in this gountry. 
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I write to invite attention to the significant lead 
given by one of the British pioneers of our national 
movement. He was no other than Allan Octavian 
Hime, founder of the Indian National Congress which 
has played so great a part in our struggle for freedom. 
Indeed, a galaxy of Englishmen—among whom J] in- 


clude Irish and Scotsmen—from Burke and Bright to 
Cripps and Pethick Lawrence—have given a_ clear 
lead to foster the spirit of unrest, of progress and 
of freedom which ultimately led to the Sovereign 
Republic of India. And in this struggle, if William 
Digby led the British front with his friends in Parlia- 
ment and the press, it was Allan Octavian Hume, 
founder of the Congress, who directed the Home 
front in India. It was the seed sown by Hume that in 
time grew to be the Congress later shaped and 
moulded by successive generations of patriots like 
Dadabhai, Gokhale, Tilak and Gandhi. And if Gandhi 
is by all accord the “Father of the Nation” Hume is 
by right the “Father of the Congress” ‘with which 
Gandhi wrought the freedom of India. 


Let it be confessed at once that various other 
factors also helped the final denouement. With the 
general spirit of unrest which swept through the 
country, coupled with the spirit of'revolt all over Asia 
following the great World War, and Britishers’ jntui- 
tive sense of compromise in difficult situations, there 
was a climate of opinion all over the world favouring 
the cause of national liberty. Britain, at the crisis, 
played the game, and India stood to gain her right to 
liberty. It is easy to see that, if instead of England, 
we had any other power to deal with, it would have 
been well-nigh impossible. And Gandhi’s non-co- 
operation itself would have gone the way of so many 
other frustrated rebellions in history. Why, can you 
imagine that we could have achieved our freedom if 


Churchill or Eden were at the head of affairs in 
England? Thanks to the statesmanship of Prime 
Minister Attlee—and the time was ripe for settlement 
by negotiation—he was able to do what Campbell- 


Bannerman did for South Africa and Lord Durham 
for Canada. Any way, whatever the limitations of the 
system of Government in either country, the states- 
manship of Attlee rose to the occasion and wrought 
the miracle of a peace with honour and victory with- 
out rancour, 
A GREAT INHERITANCE 

Now to return to Hume and the Congress. Born. 
in 1829, the son of a sturdy and fearless Scottish 
patriot and reformer Joseph Hume, he inherited not 
only a political connection with India but his un- 
compromising faith in democracy. Joseph Hume 
obtained an appointment in the Service of the East 
India Company in 1796 and rose to the position of 
interpreter, between the Company and the Native 
powers. That was a time (as Sir William Wedderburn 
noted in his admirable biography of the son) when 
pro-consuls*became Nabobs. As in ‘the case of so 
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iviatiy others im the service of the Company Hume 
made a large fortune, ‘shaking the pagoda tree’ In 
1808, he returned home to buy one of the seats which 
the Borough of Weymouth then possessed. Hume 
drew his cheque, Sir William says dryly, “and the 
Free and Independent Electors of Weymouth under- 
took to return him to two Parliaments.” He was du! 
elected at a bye-election in January, 1812, but a disso- 
lution occurring in the following November, the ven- 
dors of the seat declined to fulfil their bargain, wher 
upon he brought an action for breach of contract and 
recovered half his money. The transaction was per- 
fectly deliberate and in those days deemed quite 
straight-forward and businesslike. 

In 1818, he regained seat in Parliament and re- 
presented Montrose Burghs, Middlesex, Kilkenney 
and again Montrose. A radical of the deepest dye he 
was for 30 years the recognised leader of the Radical 
group in Parliament. He was_ specially devoted ‘to 
financial reforms and it was at his suggestion that 
“Retrenchment” was insertel between ‘Peace’ and 
‘Reform’ in the later creed of the liberal party. But 
while thus pursuing British reforms he was equally 
vigilant on Indian Affairs. It is on record that in the 
second reading of Sir Charles Wood’s Bill of 1853 to 
amend the Government of India Act he spoke for 
several hours championing the cause of the Indian 
people. 


Hume aNp THE MUTINY 

Destined for the Civil Service, Allan Octavian 
Hume, like most youngmen at the beginning of their 
eareer, had a spell of uncertain vocations at start, now 
as midshipman in the frigate Vanguard and then as a 
medico in the University College Hospital. In 1849, 
at the age of 20 he joined the Bengal Civil Service 
and soon after found himself in a responsible “position 
at Btawah in the then North-West Frontier Province. 
Hume began at the foot of the ladder and worked 
his way up "by experience at different levels and com- 
ig: in contact with all classes of people. At 26 he was 
chief officer in Etawah, both civil and military. But 
before he was 9 years in India the Sepoy Mutiny or 
what we should now call the first war of independence, 
broke out. “The storm burst on the 10th May, 1857, 
when the third Cavalry mutineed at Meerut, 250 miles 
to north and reached Etawah in a couple of days.” 

The situation called for high public spirit and 
resolute «ourage. More than once, during this dis- 
turbed period, Hume was confronted with a difficult 
situation which he met with calm courage. Reporting 
on an action fought 21 miles from Etawah on 
February 7, 1858, the Commander-in-Chief drew the 
special notice of Lord Canning to “the extremely 
gallant conduct of Hume and Capt. Alexander.” 
Fighting and courage apart, the way he set out to 


coneiliate the malcontents and brought peace, was 
striking and exemplary. 


“No district in the N.-W.P. has, I believe, beet : 


more completely restored to order,’ writes the 
voung ‘Magistrate.’ “None in which so few severe 
punishments have been inflicted. Merey and 
forbearance have, I think I may justly say, charac- 
terised my administration . . . We had before us 
then a great glorious problem to solve, viz, ow 
to restore peace and order and the authority of 
Government with the least possible amount of 
human suffering.” } 
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The venerable veterans—Hume, Dadabhai 
and Wedderburn 


Civi, ADMINISTRATION AND REFORMS 

But it was on the civil side of the administration 
that he stamped the impryss of his personality M @ 
way that we are compelled to think he was far m 
advance of his age. His youth coincided with the 
reiorm movement of Cobden end Bright. He was am 
officer of the Company and the Crown for over thirty 
years from 1849, as chief of a district, then as head of 
a central department, and later as Secretary 
Government of: India. While carrying out the duties 
and responsibilities of his office With scrupulous regard 
to efficiency he never hesitated to express his personal 
views, faithfully and unflinchingly however much they 
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wh hich Sir William quotes in ie life of Hume so 
Easy. show that, he was pioneer of social progress in 
tespect of popular education, police reform, liquor 
traffic, vernacular press and juvenile reformatories. 

a ‘Thus he stood up for a definite separation of 
iE Police and Judicial functions—an administrative re- 
orm which has been on the ‘Congress agenda for 
ecades. On the question of Abkari, which he called 
e Wages of Sin, he was even more definite and 
e Be ciical. As an administrator, though his record of 
co s0llections showed an amount far in excess of collec- 
tions cf previous ten years, he did not hesitate to 
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sources of revenue. Gandhi himself could not have 
rg. red -Prohibitién in stronger or more moving terms. 
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a “Financially speaking,” he writes, “bearing in 
mind the almost unexampled distress in the face of 
which this settlement was concluded, it may be 
regarded as eminently successful. To me the con- 
& "sistent growth of Abkari revenue is a source of 
- greas regret. Year after year, but alas in vain, I 
: - protest agaifist the present iniquitous system which 
- first produced and now supports a large class whose 
Eile interest is to seduce their fellows with drunken- 
- Ress and its necessary concomitants, debauchery and 
crime. Unfortunately these tempters are too suc- 
cessful and year by year the number of drunkards 
and the demand for drugs and_ spirituous liquors 
increases. Those only who like myself take great 
"pains to ascertain what goes on amongst the native 
 Siaraitl really have any conception of the fright- 
extent to which drunkennes has increased during 
ae tthe last 20 years. Moreover, while we debauch our 
(5 bjects we do not even pecuniarily derive any 
profit from their ruin. Of this revenue, the wages 
Of side it may, in the old adage bs truly said, that 
- ill-gotten wealth never thrives, an-! fof every rupee 
additional that Abkari yields two at least are lost 
to the public by crime and spent by the Govern- 
ment in suppressing it.” 
















EDUCATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 

" _ Eume was of those who believed in the efficiency 
of eaoular education, and in his capacity as District 
Magistrate he took steps to afford increased facilities 

elementary education. There were only 32 schools 
oc Ist April, 1856, in area under his jurisdiction but 
or the lst January, 1857, there were 181 schools with 
186 students. Hume was so zealous in advancing the 
e of free education that the authorities tried to 
urb him. A Government circular, dated 28th January, 
ae 9, raised objections to the employment of native 
gency tor promotion of education and the Collector 
$ warned not to attempt to persuade the people to 
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express in strongest terms his abhorrence of such - 
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dated 30th 
March, 1859, respectfully but earnestly protested, 
pointing out.that the Court of Directors had directed. 
officers “to aid with all the influence of their high 
position the extension of education.” He concluded the 
letter with a personal note of deep pathos: 

“T cannot but found hopes of indulgence on 
the inteNse interest that I feel in the subject and 
the ceaseless attention I have paid it. For years 
past it has been the dream of my leisure moments, 
the object of my hopes, and although I have 
achieved little as yet, I cannot, as I watch the 
feeble beginnings, avoid recalling an alpine scene 
of happy memories, when I saw the first drops of a 


joyous stream trickling through the avalanche that — 


had so long embraced it, and feeling confidence from 
that augury that day by day and month by month 
that rill, gathering strength and size, will work out 


its resistless way, and at last dissipating the whole 


chilling mass of ignorance, the accumulations of 
ages, pass on unobstructed to fertilize and 
enrich an empire. History, alas, presents us 
with too many examples of the long-obstructed 


stream hushing aside at last roughly its opposing 
barriers and sweeping onwards an ungovernable vr 
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flood heaping up desolation where it should have y 


scattered flowers. Let it be ours to smooth and not 
impede its path, ours not by cold explanations of 
policy but by enlisting the sympathies and affec- 
tions of the people in’ the cause to watch and 
direct its progress and turn it, under God’s bless- 
ing to good and good alone.” 


“Otp MAN’s Hopr” 

Hume’s interest in the teeming millions of India’s 
peasantry are borne out by the agricultural reforms 
which he urged in 1879. Intimately acquainted with 
the life of the Indian village, and a witness of succes- 
sive farmers with all their horrors, he was familiar 
with the sorrows of the impoverished peasantry, and 
in a pamphlet entitled Old Man’s Hope he made an 
impassioned appeal to the comfortable classes in 
England: 

“Ah men! well-fed and happy! Do you at all 
realize the dull misery of these countless myriadq? 
From their births to their deaths how many rays 
of sunshine, think you, chequer their gloom- 
shrouded path: f? Toil, toil, toil; hunger, hunger, 


hunger; sickness, suffering, sorrow: these, alas, 
alas, are the keynotes of their short ‘and sad 
existence,” 


Now these extracts quoted by Sir William 
Wedderbyrn in his biography of Allan Octavian 
Hume, from authentic contemporary records, will 


have shown the reader how very much the Govern- 
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ment of the day would have been “upset by the 
candid views openly and fearlessly expressed by 
one in the service of the Crown. Though they 
doubtless showed the better way they were in 
distinct opposition to official views which always 
prevail in the administration. Officilaldom had ils 
revenge and he was thrown out of office. 


EXPELLED FROM SERVICD 

His career was cut short, “because he could not 
bend his principles to please the Simla clique.” On 
June 17, 1879, his expulsion from the office of 
Secretary to Government was explained away as 
‘based on considerations of what was most desirable 
in the interests of public services” What a plati- 
tude? How vague the language of officialdom? And 
there was no charge of dereliction of duty or in- 
capacity. No wonder The Statesman of the day 
commented: “Undoubtedly he has been treated shame- 
fully and cruelly.” The Englishman (now incorporated 
wtih The Statesman) was even more outright in its 
condemnation and gave out the true cause: 


“The plea advanced in justification of this act 
was that Mr. Hume habitually in his minutes on 
measures coming up for discussion in his depart- 
ment expressed his views with great freedom, with- 
out regard to what might be the wishes and inten- 
tions of his superiors. If he believed a particular 
policy wrong he opposed it without hesitation, 
using plain language for the expression of his 
views.” 


Pusiio Work 

Out of: office Hume wag free to devote himself 
exclusively and more completely to the cause he had 
at heart. And he did not spare himself in the service 
of the nation. He realised that no progress in any 
field was possible until the people obtained self- 
government by sharing political power and respon- 
sibility with those in authority. 

The problem, according to him, was, ‘Can the con- 
tinuance of British rule be made conformable to the 
best interests of the Indian people?? The time was 
propitious. Towards the close of Lord Lytton’s 
Viceroyalty, when the country was torn by dissensions 
arising from government’s mishandling of the situation, 
and the temper of the people seemed frayed, Hume 
became convinced that some definite action was called 
for to counteract the growing unrest, and the advent 
of a new Viceroy—Lord Ripon—seemed to open a new 
chapter of hope and goodwill. 


“He did not blame the men; the farfit was in 
the system. There existed no recognized channel of 
communitation between the rulers and the ruled; 


no censutuliondl means of ee the official” so 
ministrators informed regarding tle conditions. tl 
feelings and grievances of che people. There was 

great gulf between the foreign bureaucracy, ot lie 
centred on the heights of Simla and the muiuons gam 
painfully toiling in the plains below.’* " 


How to bridge this gulf? That was the main task % 
before him. Publig opinion in India should be ci: ued: 
and organised and made effective. And this cou't beg 
done only by mobilising the educated classes ung 
preparing them to focus their attention on matters 0 
public interest with a view to press their case wil 2 
freedom and strength born of union. Ulited a. tiong : 
was necessary and the lead must be given by ‘hone : 
who, by their education and public inteyest, were -omle"™ 
petent to do so. a 


ise ay. 


In vee Servicn or tHe Nation = a 


Accordingly, the first movement towards a definite!’ BS 
scheme is to be found in a circular letter dated ist 
March, 1888, addressed to “the graduates of the Calg : a 
cutta University.” The letter opens with these wise a 
and kindly words: 


“Constituting as you do, a large body of the 
most highly educated Indians, you should, in the gl 
natural order of things, constitute also the most 
important source of all mental, moral, social ang ‘ 
political progress in India. Whether in the indivi aa 
dual or the nation all vital progress must <pringd os 
irom. within and it is to you, her most culturcd an 
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enlightened minds, her most favoured sons. tha 
your country must look for mitiative. In vail 
many aliens, like myself, love India and heg 


ghildren, as well as the most loving of them; 
vain may they, for her and their good, give ti 

and trouble, money and thought; in vain muy ti 
struggle and sacrifice; they may assist with dy t 
and suggegtions; they may place their expe 16ne 
abilities and knowledge at the disposal of ihe work 
ers but they lack the essential of nationality, «a a 
the real work must ever be done by the people of : 
the country themselves. . . .” E 


What is needed igs union, organization, and wel 
defined line of action; ande¢to secure these an associa 
tion is required, armed and organized with unu-u 
care having for its object to promote the mental,. 
moral, social and political rageneration of the people 
of India. & 


“Our little army must be sui generis in disci-"@ 
pline and equipment, and the question simply is 
how many of you will prove to possess, in addiiion 
to your high scholastic attainments, the uDseliish-: 
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ness, moral courage, self-control, and active spirit 
of benevolence essential in all who should enlist.” 


And then he proposed that a commencement 
should be made with a body of fifty Founderg to be 
the mustard seed of future growth: 


“Tf only fifty men, good and true, can be 
found to join ag founders, the thing «an be esta- 
hlished and the further development will be com- 
paratively easy.” 

and this long letter ends with an appeal which both 
atire and stings: = 


“As {I said before, you are the salt of the land, 
end if amongst even you, the elite, fifty men cannot 
be found with sufficient power of self-sacrifice, suffi- 
cient pride in their country, sufficient genuine 
end unselfish heartfelt patriotism to take the 
initiktive, and if meeds be, devote the rest of their 


lives to the cause—then there is no hope for India, 


Her sons must and will remain mere humble and 
helpless instruments in the hands of foreign rulers, 
for ‘they would be free, themselves must strike the 
blow.’ And if even the leaders of thought are all 
either such poor creatures, or so selfishly wedded 
t) personal concerns, that they dare not or will not 
svike a blow for their country’s sake, then justly 
and rightly are they kept down, and trampled on, 
for they deserve nothing better. Every nation 
secures precisely ag good a government as it merits. 
I? you, the picked men, the most highly educated 
o: the nation, cannot, scorning personal care and 
selfish objects, make a resolute struggle to secure 
greater freedom for yourself and your country, 2 
more impartial administration, a larger share in the 
mTuanagement of your own affairs, then we your 
fiends are wrong and our adversaries right . . .” 
“Te had a‘right to speak in this strain—a right which 
_ he yon by ceaseless activity and devotion to the cause 

he had undertaken. And none mistook dim. 
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Tue Fimsr Concrass 


The Indian National Union was thus formed. Hume 
became the General Setretary and went to England to 
canvas gupport in the Press and Parliament. The first 
Conterence of the Indian National Union was fixed to 
be held at Poona from 25th to 30th December, 1885 
but owing to cholera, the venue changed to Bombay, 
which had the honour of holding the first session of 
the ‘ndian National Congress on the morning of 27th 
December with W. C. Bonnerjee as President. And 
at this first session Mr. K. T. Telang, Sir (then Mr.) 
S. Subramania Iyer and Dadabhai Naoroji moved and 
secorded and supported the resolutions for reform and 
expansion of the Supreme and Local Legislative Coun- 
mis. It was fortuaste that the first Generel Secretary 
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of the Congress was an Englishman and a retired 
member of the ‘Civil Service. For, as Gokhale said at 
a memorial meeting in London on August 6, 1912: 


“No Indian could have started the Indian 
National Congress apart from the fact that any one 
putting his hand out to such a gigantic task had need 
to have Mr, Hume’s commanding and magnetic 
personality. Even if an Indian had possessed such a 
personality and had come forward to start such a 
movement embracing all India, the officiala in India 
would not have allowed the movement to come 
into existence. If the founder of the Congress had 
not been a great Englishman and a distinguished 
ex-official, such was the official distrust of political 
agitation in those days that the authorities would 
have at once found some way or other to suppresa 
the movement. He alone knew how to charm, how 
to strengthen and how to teach. He is gone but not 
without teaching us that though we have no wings 
to soar we have feet to scale and climb, more and 
more by slow degrees, the cloudy summits of our 
times,’ 


Tus InpiAn Natrionsan Conoress 


The great work of his life was thus accomplished— 
the national movement of which the Indian National 
Congress organization was ‘only one outcome of the 
labours of a body of cultured men, mostly Indians 
who bound themselves together to Jabour silently for 
the good of India, ; 


The fundamental objects of the Congress were 
three-fold: 


First, the fusion into one nationol whole of all 
different elements that constitute the population of 
India; second, the gradual regeneration along all 
lives, spiritual, moral, social and political of the 
nation thus evolved; and third, the consolidation of 
the union between England and India, by securing. 
the modification of such of its conditions as may 
be unjust or injurious. 


Hume betame the Founder of the I.N.C. and the 
foundations were well and truly laid. 


“Trust in the Indian people was the corner. 
stone; and the trust was well justified,” said Sir 
Wiliam Wedderburn. “During the first 25 weary 
and anxious years the Congress stood trim; often 
under storm and stress; the floods came, and the 
winds blew upon the house, but it fell not, because 
it was founded upon a rock and the labour was not 
in vain.” 

Writipg to Hume in 1907, Lord Morley said: 

aL iw well your historic place in, the evolu. 

tiem of Indien policy. i 
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KASHMIR IN SECURITY COUNCH, 


The reforms foliowed in 1909 and before he passed 
away the founder of the Congress was privileged to 
sce the first fruits of his labours. 

At a public meeting in Westminster, 
Gokhale referred to Hume as 

“One of those men who appeared from time 
to time in this world under dispensation of a wise 
province, to help forward tht onward march of 
humanity, whose voice sounded like a trumpet call, 
waking up whole peoples from the slumber of ages, 
and whose title to an honoured place in the history 
of nations ne man can possibly challenge. Mr. 
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Hume loved India passionately . . . and he loved 
justice and freedom also passionately. Thus it -vas 
that, after the close of a distinguished offiisl 
career, he came forward to devote his great gifts to 
guiding India along the path of justice, freedom cnd 
self-respect. He came forward to teach Indians to 
walk nobly along the path of nationalhood.” 


This is precisely the language that Gokhale ~as 
wont to use in speaking of his venerated gurus Ran. de: 
and Dadabhai with whom he classed Allan Octavian 
Hume, the Father of the Indian National Congress 
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KASHMIR IN SECURITY COUNCIL 


Br SUKHBIR, CHOUDHARY 


Tre resolutions on Kashmir situation recently tabled 
by Western Powers in the U.N. Security Council are 
tainted with partisanship and thus Kashmir has been 
made an issue of cold war. In this game of power 
politics the sponsoring Powers have not hesitated in 
flagrantly violating the accepted rules of procedure. 
This not only raises serious doubts about the inten- 
tions of those Powers but has also jeopardized what- 
ever chances the Security ‘Council might have had of 
securing an agreed settlement. And what appears to 
be more important is that the basic issues have not 
been judged in their right perspective. But, on the 
other hand, the sponsoring delegates have harped all 
the time on the extraneous matters which have no 


. Televance whatsoever to these basic facts. By conniv- 
( ing at Pakistan’s naked aggression, 


the members of 
the Security Council, with one or two exceptions, have 
displayed that they were more anxious to oblige an 
ally than do justice to the right cause of Kashmiri 
people. Today the people of Kashmir are engaged in 
peaceful economic construction to fight misery and 
poverty, the legacy of Dogra rule, and what the 
Security Council proposes to do is to disturb this 
tranquillity and make Kashmir again the centre of 
a storm which will envelope the whole sub-continent. 
Although after the Four-Power resolution being 


vetoed by the Soviet Union, the proposal of sending a 
U.N. force to Kashmir has been dropped from the 
latest resolution, the possibility of reviving this idea 
in the near future has not been completely ruled out. 
But it must be kept in view that the desptach of U.N. 
troops would make the situation fraught with grave 
danger unless both the parties in dispute ee to 
Show an intention of welcoming them in the disputed 


territory. And India has not only outrightly reject d 
but strongly protested against the implementation of 
such an idea which seems to her quite fantastic ad 
misconceived. India strongly feels that the despatvh 
of a U.N. force to any part of Kashmir State is not 
only against international Jaw and the U.N. Chartcr 
but it will also be a flagrant breach and violation 931 
her territorial sovereignty. During the last 300 yerrs 
India had a bitter taste of the presence of foreign fc7t 
on her soil. India does not need Sherlock Holmes 0 
remind her how the foreign imperialists manufactured 
Mirzaffars who on the battle-field of Plassey and elt-- 
where, in secret conspiracy with the foregn agenci >. 
had betrayed their kinsmen and laid the doors wire 
open for foreign misrule. It is very difficult, for Ind 5 
to swallow in silence the severe consequénces of the 
policy of divide et invpera pursued by foreign inty - 
guers, This ig what Warren Hastings had revealel 
before the British Parliament during his trial: 


“I won one member (the Nizam) of the Gret” 
Indian Confederacy from it by an act of seasonabi: 
restitution; with another (Moodaji Bhonsle} f{ 
maintained a secret intercourse, and converted him 
into a friend; a third (Madhoji Scindia) I drew 
off by diversion and negotiation, and employed hir- 
as the instrument of peace.” 


India cannot easily put in the cold storage th 
words documented in Marquess of Wellesley’s Ictte 
to Lady Anne Bainard dated 2nd October, 1800 
Wellesley had then written: 


“T will heap kingdoms upon kingdoms, victory 
upon victory, revenue upon revenue; I will accu- 
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ulate glory and wealih and power, until the 
ambiticn and avarice of even my masters shall cry 
mercy.” 


India’s memory of the subsidiary system is still 
free in her mind. It was through this system that a 
lar~3 number of princely States were brought under 
Bri- sh subjugation, where the sovereign was allowed 
to -emain on his throne, with all the trappings of 
roralty, but substantial power was transferred from 
hia: to the person of a political agent. It were these 
misceeds, miseries and misfortuncs that hurt the senti- 
mexts of Indian patriots who, for nearly 200 years, from 
Clive to Wellesley, from Wellesley to Dalhousie, to 
Cuxning, to Curzon, to Linlithgow, have struggled hard 
ta .iberate their sacred soil from the forcible occupa- 
tioc. of foreign fect. Secondly, it must be remembered 
thes ever since the proposal of despatchng a U.N. 
forze -to Egypt was implemented, Pakistan had been 
picking the idea as a means of breaking the Kashmir 
deadlock in her own favour. The idea originated in 
Pakistan but U.K. avidly got hold of it as an effec. 
tive means getting her own back on India for the 
Suzz dispute. But in drawing this analogy between 
Egypt and Kashmir it is forgotten that the two cases 
ave not exactly the same. In Egypt, the U.N. force 
was despatched to prevent aggression. In Kashmir, 
it is to ba sent not to eject the aggressor but to eject 
a country’s troops from portions of her own terri- 
tory. If che Egyptian analogy is to be at all applied 
then the U.N. force should be sent to Kashmir to 
ee2t Pakistan troops which invaded Kashmir nine 
yozrg ago and are still illegally occupying some por- 
tims of the State. 


Muck criticism has been levelled against India 
recantly in the Western conservative press that India 
haz gone batk upon her so often-repeated promises and 
im.arnaticnal obligations of holding a plebiscite in 
Keshmif. But to say so is to put the cart before the 
horse. India ig still ready to uphold its international 
obligations. But it is necessary that all the pre- 
requisites are fulfilled before the status of the territory 
is cecided upon by plebiscite. It must be known that the 
{ N.C.I.P. had accepted as a fact the sovereignty 
cf Jammu and Kashmir State and did not go into a 
cizcussion of the legitimacy or illegitimacy of the act 
of accession. So the Commission made it clear in its 
in-2rview with the Prime Minister of India on 17th 
August, 7948, that it was ‘not competent to recognize 
tae sovereignty of any authority over the evacuated 
axtas Other than that of the Jammu and Kashmir 
Gcvernment.’ Furthermore, the Commission never 
accepted the legality of the presence of Pakistani troops 
ir Kashmir. That is why, on the one hand, in its 
resolution of 18th August, 1948, the Commission 
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ordered the total withdrawal of the Pakistani forces, 
but, on the other hand, requested India to withdraw 
only part of its forces, making special provisions to 
maintain domestic and internal order. It is also clear 
that when Mr. Nehru asked Mr. Lozano, the then 
Chairman “of U.N.C.I.P. and the representative of 
Colombia, whether the acceptance of a plebiscite would 
entail a conditional commitment and whether there 
would be any commitment if Parts I and IT of 
August 13 resolution were not implemented, Mr. 
Lozano replied very definitely “No”. He said that it 
was uNderstood that there would be no commitment 
on India’s side if Parts I and IL (total withdrawal of 
Pakistani forces) of the August resolution were not 
implemented. This condition has not yet been fulfilled 
by Pakistan. So, India cannot be blamed for keeping 
its promise. India also feels that ever since the joining 
of the Baghdad and SEATO Pacts by Pakistan and 
U.S.-Pak arms agreement, a qualitative change has 
taken blace in the Kashmir siluation which has become 
overshadowed by the issue of cold war and power 


politics. Still another important point which also 
made the issue of plebiscite more complicated, has 
been revealed by the delegate of Colombia in the 


Security Counej] debates. Instead of appointing a 
neutral person as plebiscite administrator some mem- 
bers of U.N.C.I.P. ‘had specific instructions to press 
for the nomination of a U.S. citizen” India’s sugges. 
tion in fovour of the President of the International 
Red Cross Society was not considered appropriate. 
Apparently this might have been a diplomatic victory 
for U.S.A. but it washed out everything that the 
Commission had managed to do. India also feels that 
when the question of holding a plebiscite in Kashmir 
is raised it is looked upon from the eyes of double 
standards by some Western Powers due to the involve- 
ment of their self-interest. This feeling of India was 
represented in a very amicable way by the delegate 
of Columbia when speaking on the Four-Power Reso- 
lution in the Security Council on 17th February, 1957 
he said: - a 


“In this debate, ag well as in many others, we 
have found ourselves in a very invidious position 
. . . For example, we have not wanted to accept 
the idea that the desire to hold a plebiscite in a 
country necessarily obliges that country to carry 
out @ plebiscite and to discuss sovereignty. The 
Greeks wanted a plebiscite to be held in Cyprus, 
but we refused. Some Arab countries wanted to 
apply the principle of self-determination in North 
Africa, but we did not agree. I think the 
representative of Australia will be in agreement 
with}me when I say that at first in New Guinea 
a plebiscite was considered differently. This being 
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so, it is rather difficult for us to hold one idea 
in the Security Council, and then go to the 
Political Committee and hold a different idea, 
and then in another debate to hold a third idea. 
Our way of thinking must be consistent . 

If we ask him (Mr. Nehru) to be logical and 
consistent, then we must likewise be logical and 
consistent.” 


Turthermore, India’s contention is that a 
plebiscite is not an academic abstraction; its value 
can be judged only with reference to the time, place 
and circumstances in which it is to be applied. Due 
to the change of circumstances the whole idea of 
plebiscite has become out-of-date lke the proposals 
of the Potsdam Conference. The pioneers of this 
Conference had unanimously decided in 1945 in 
favour of ‘the complete disarmament anl demilitari- 


zation of Germany and the elimination or control of. 


all German industry that could be used for mulitary 
production” But what is happening today? It is 
quite the reverse. Both the Western and the Eastern 
wings of Germany have not only been remilitarized 
from tooth to nail, they have also been incorporated 
as indispensable allies in the respective NATO’s of 
both the Power-blocs to hoodwink ofe another. 


To understand the problem of plebiscite it is 
essential to keep in view that it is something more than 
an Indo-Pakistan problem, it is linked with the 
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fate of the people of Kashmir. Their feelings have 
been expressed in a clear and definite way by their 
various political organizations, all of whom—from 
extremely radical to extremely communal—have 
overwhelmingly decided in favour of becoming & 
member of the united family of India. The Working 
Committee of the National Conference, the leading 
political party, at a recently held meeting on 8th 
February 1957, unanimously passed a resolution which 
stated that the State of Keshmir had acceded to 
India as far back as October 1947, and that decision 
had now been fully supported and confirmed by the 
State Constituent Assembly. It also said: 


“The people of Jammu and Kashmir have 
exercised their right of self-determiration through 
the duly-elected Constituent Assembly . . Any 
attempt by the Security Council to re-open the issue 
in this respect will be fraught with grave conse- 
quences for peace, stability and well-being of 
the State and block its way towards democracy 
and social progress.” 


Even a large number cf foreign dignitaries who 
recently visited Kashmir, have endorsed this decision 
of the people. A spokesman of the West German 
Press delegation declared recently that the delegation 
“met people and heard their point of view about all 
matters, Everyone we met stood behind the State’s 
accession to India.” 





INDUSTRIAL WELFARE 


Bry AMULYADHAN DEB, zx. , . 


ADVANCEMENT of human knowledge, in various spheres, 
has found one avenue in “Human Relations.” The 
term ‘human relations’ may be treated as a recent in- 
novation, if not invention, considering that relation 
amongst human beings (Home sapiens) existed from 
primitive days. Even now-a-days, there are human 
beings, who hunt human heads, there are human beings 
who sacrifice their lives for saving human lives. Rela- 
tion, derived from the word ‘relative, is therefore not 
absolute. Relation depends on circumstances, environ- 
ments, necessities, etc. Human relation at home de- 
mands that the son should obey parents, the younger 
brother should obey the elder brother. We should be 
friendly with neighbours, if circumstances need we may 
quarrel with neighboww. The neighbour may quarrel 
with me or love me according to the circilmstances. 
From home to neighbour, neighbour to village, village 
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to town andso on, till we consider world citizens. My 
relation with a Russian or a Pakistani will be according 
to jnternational needs of my country. Human relation 
is, therefore, relative. | 

Advancement of science, of psychology, and expan- 
sion of industry, necessitated research in human rela- 
tions, to reduce the relativity of relations to standard 
codes of practice in standard circumstances, This would 
help human beings (Homo scpiens) to behave in the 
standard manner in standard circumstances, without 
leaving things to one’s absolute wisdom, to behave as 
he likes. Attempts are, therefore, being made _ to 
standardise human relations in society, human relalions 
in industry (Industrial relations), human relations in 
public enterprises (Public relations), human relations by 
administrations (Personnel management), etc. 

The eaption of this article being Industrial Welfare, 
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we sould now go into details regarding human rela- 
tiong in industry. While the industrially-advanced 
courtries, soaked with materialism, are looking for 
relief in pursuit of spiritual ideals, India where 
Spiric.ial outlook is innate, is fast changing over to 
matejalism. JIndustrial.era, in India, has just began 
with the Five-Year Plans. India is also wedded to the 
sociehstic pattern of society. It, therefore, behoves to 
study our relations in the realm of industry, which is 
planzed to grow faster than ever. 

Establishment of an industry implies the invest- 
mon: of capital, whether by the State or the individual 
or combination of both. ‘This capital is of two kinds— 
fixec. capital and variable capital, or in other words 
man and machine. Men are masters of machine, 
Even automaties have human hands’ behind it. 
Whceieas it is possible to effect whatever changes are 
necessary i machinery and plant, it is not possible to 
chance the nature of the man behind the machinery-— 
his nature is fixed. It is a static factor. In return of 
Wages, an employee’s time is bought, his physical 
presence is made obligatory. and a quantum of mus- 
culas motions per hour extracted. It is, however, not 
possitle to buy enthusiasm, initiative, loyalty, deyo- 
tion of heart, mind and soul. These things have to be 
earned by the employer and not bought. 

ifotive, means and actions—these are the three 
guidiag principles m industry. Motive to produce, 
meazs to aid production and action for actual out- 
turr.. Motive is a theoretical factor. Means to aid 
procnction is the practical aspect. Handling and main- 
tenaxce of men is as much important—if not more— 
than the handling and maintenance of machinery 
and >lant, to aid production, Co-ordination of human 
elemant and mechanical element. must be maintained, 
2f an industry is to thrive. The progress of the indus- 
try Cepends gn this co-ordination. If a business orga- 
nisaz on is recognised as a co-operative offort, then 
only we get work, we get wealth, we get happiness. 
In a socialistic pattern of society, an industry is not 
only an economic organisation but also a social orga~ 
nisa’.on. Jt consists not merely of employees, but also 
thei* needs, their problems. Probems of education of 
thei: children, recreation, sickness insurance, medical 
attexdance. The objective in a socialistic pattern of 
socialy is not merely to h&ve good workers but good 
citizens too. When an employee feels that he is being 
looked after in and out of works, he gives his best— 
whether in war or in peace. 

' The study of mind of the people at work is called 
ccecpational or industrial psychology. With new 
metxods of measuring and experiments, scientists are 
find:ng out more about the variety of man. The moti- 
vaticn and perceptional factcrs behind the behaviour 
of c man, are analysed and each problem is tackled in 
its cwn context. 
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An employer expects the best out of his employee. 
It is well worth, analysing why an employee works and 
how the best can be extracted out of him. 

An employee works mainly for fear of unemploy- 
ment—a fear which is fear of starvation. An employee 
works, not because he dislikes to be alone, or he enjoys 
the irksome factors of 4 day, which begins with a 
hooter ard ends with a hooter, with all the undesirable 
things, in between. The urge to work usefully, is, how- 
ever, implanted in every human being. If an employee 
is not working usefully, certainly there are some mal- 
adjustments, which have been described ag symptoms 
of unremedied pathological conditions in organisations. 
The primary duty of the employer is to make a 
rational analysig of conditions and forces which give 
rise to such maladjustment, and evolve means to re- 
move these maladjustments. Experience shows that 
some of the fundamental objectives of the employees 
are: 


(i) A growing consciousness to be treated on equal 
footings. A rankle that he is not being paid fairly for 
his ability. 

(ii) A higher standard of 
security. “A decent condition of 
mental and moral. 

(iii) Opportunity to utilise hig ability for further 
advancement. An appreciation of the environments 
and prospects. (Joint consultation.) 

(iv) The desire to expect impartiality from the 
administration and recognition of his individuality 
from his friends, hig community and his fellow- 
workers (Citizenship right). 

(v) The growing need for sympathetic assistance 
in solving personal problems (Welfare). 

Attempts should be made, to meet these points 
and some of the methods are enumerated below: 

(i) Fair pay—not pay alone—must be ensured. 
Ii must be the rate of pay that recognises the plus 
factors of certain employees over the average, not 
only in one industry, but in comparable industries in 
the same area. It is, therefore, necessary for adminis- 
tration through its personnel department to be con- 
versant with the market value of workers. 

(11) Economic security: Stability of employment, 
Provident Institution, Pension, Sick Benefits are factors 
which ccntribute towards economic security. 

(1) Opportunity: As life is drudgery without 
prospect, avenue of advancement, facilities to make 
oneself suitable (by training) for furthering his pros- 
bect, should be made well-known to employees. 

(iv) Recognition: Merit awards, service awards, 
public praise are media through which the service of 
a meritorious worker 1s recognised. A slap on the back, 
for a goc@d job, cannot however have any the Iss 
value, to“goad an employee for better outturn. The 
employees should be made to feel that they belong 
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to the administration. Administration should take the 
employees into confidence and in return earn their 
confidence, their heart, their soul and not merely the 
bedy. The employees should be made to take pride 
in their job. The administration should act as trustee 
for all employees. 

A worker, who is disgruntled, or who suffers from 
frustration never makes a good citizen, least of all, a 
gcod employee. So, for the sake of work, for the sake of 
society, adequate care should be taken ‘by the Person- 
nel department while recruiting staff. The background has 
to be considered in such a way that an employee does 


not become a minfit—in spite of qualification. The physi- | 


tal environment in which the worker will be operating, 
is liable to be different from that in which he has been 
accustomed so long. So. also the social environments. 
How far a new recruit would be able to accommodate 
himself in the new surroundings, has to be envisaged 
by the Personnel department ‘before recruitment. 
Human element needs more attention than mechanical 
element, if efficiency is to be ensured. “Recruitment 
is a positive function of which the negative counter- 
part or complement is selection.” In other words, 
recruitment seeks to make available a supply of 
potential workers; selection taps that supply and 
chooses from it those who are likely to succeed on the 
job. In older days recruitment or induction to recruit- 
ment was in the hands of the in-charge of the gang. 
He used to recruit from his relations, from his village- 
men, over whom he had influence. This influence he 
could safely exert as much inside works, as outside. 
It was more or less clan rule. The advantage of the 
system was that there was no labour trouble, so icng 
as the in-charge of the gang is natished. His own men 
could not go against him. With advancement of 
political outlook, people became conscious of equality 
of rights, equality of opportunities. So, the recruit- 
ment had to be thrown open to public, replacing the 
old system of clan-rule. In some countries, recruitment 
ig done with the aid of trade union organisations. Only 
those who are registered with the affiliated trade 
union, are employed. The advantages of this system 
is that workers have one view, and one channel of 
representation. Heterogeneous views are obviated and 
there will not be any black sheep in the rank. Now-a- 
days, Employment Exchanges are also functioning to 
find employment for the unemployed. It would be 
more practical, if organised trade union; undertake 
this work and offer, to the respective organisation to 
which the trade union is affiliated, new recruits. The 
responsibility for making the workers fit in the 
groove, will then partly lie with the trade unions and 
there may be better discipline than now. ‘Welfare 
activities win the heart of the people. Amongst 
workers the following may be reckoned, to constitute 
welfare work: : . 
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‘1) Housing: Since we have passed nomadic 
stage long ago, everyone of us wants a home, and 
workers are no exception, A good house ushers harpi- 
ness in family, wards off disease. On the other 
insanitary living in hovels and slums, always 
keeps the worker and his family in worries. That is 
more like death than life and the worker’s mind is not 
at work, though his body is. 50, whenever factory 
is planned the question of housing for workers should 
not be missed and side by side with the factory the co- 
lony should grow with a house for every worker. Schools, 
hospitals, water-supply, electricity, community centr 3. 
temples, clubs, markets, transport, amusenient cenfics, 
canteens, play-grounds, dairy, ete., should not be 
lost sight of. Capital investment, required for there 
is well paid for a better outturn from satisfied 
and happy workers. There is less absentism, less sick- 
ness and better labour turnover. 


(ni) KHducation-Training: 
signs of promise, should be 


Workers, who show Up 
given higher training 


either in night school or by sending on deputation io: 


specialised training. For augmenting the overall 
knowledge of workers, films and visual aids may be 
taken recourse to. 

Gil) Publicity: The Administration should bave 
iis own bulletin. The condition of business and the pro- 
gress of outturn should feature in this bulletin, so that 
the workers know the outcome of their efforts. News 
of workers at home or societ}; should also be published 
but putting promising workers in the picture re- 
dowbles his energy to show up more. _// 


(iv) Health: The Administration should look after 


the health of workers. Industrial health, Industrial 
‘hygiene, Industrial catering, Industrial accident- 
prevention-safety (Safety First has become degraded 


inferring a negative policy), Colour’s aid, ete., are 
issves which if tackled fully, and not superficially, 
contribute towards welfare of the men in industry. 


a 
(v) Profit-sharing: Profit-sharing and treating 
the workers as co-partners, obviously inspires the 
workers to give their best to the management. 


In spite of all these efforts on the part of the manage- 
ment, unrest amongst workers exists and is manifested 
in various ways. While attempts by the management 
for welfare activities, for better human relations, are 
based on psychology and duty, morbid psychology 
works up the disgruntled elements to foment troubles, 
No amount of regimentation has succeeded to pus 
down these troubles. 

“Strikes are merely symptoms of more funda- 
mental maladjustments, injustices and economic 
disturbances, treating symptoms rarely reaches the 
roots of the disease. Strikes will be necessary both 
as a direct defence against injustice and oppression 
and as the only way of compelling the public to 
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give its attention to hidden evils. in industria] rela- 
tiors.” 


Thet there % another aspect, will be proved from 
the ‘o lowing illustrative instances, wich occurred in 
practice. 

G) In one factory, unskilled labour were to be 
recruited. The officer notified the local employment 
exchange to send candidates for interview. He decided 
that ifty per cent of the vacancies would be filled up 
by cxardidates from employment exchange and fifty 
per cou from sons and relations of employees. The 
employees, on seeing the notification, demonstrated 
before the office that no candidate should be enter- 
tained from employment exchange. Such an attitude 
is agcimst the constitution itself, which provides equal 
oppo tunities and equal rights for al] citizens. 

(ii) In one organisation, a worker was found 
_ guilty of some offence and he was transferred to 
another station on same pay and prospects but the 
staff «topped work on the ground that his transfer 
ordérs saould be revoked and that the officer who has 
issued sae orders, should be transferred instead. 

(ci) In one factory, working of over-time was 
stopped, on financial grounds. The workers slowed 
down the outturn with the object of piling up arrear 
work ard consequent sanction for overtime to clear 
the azr2ar, 

(iv. In factories, where the workers clock their 
cards, evart from factories, where attendance is re- 
corded oy timekeepers, a worker takes half an hour 
in the morning to get ready for work. He stops work, 
half-an-nour before the buzz for washing hands. In 
belweer, he takes off for tea. In the afternoon period 
also he takes half-an-hour to start and finish, half-an- 
hour earlier. Thus on an average fifty per cent of his 
time is unproductive time. 

(vy) In an organisation, a theft of materials from 
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stores occurred. It was suspected that the men who 
handled the materials might be involved or at 
least they might give some clue. When the case was 
reported to police, they arrested the men who were 
handling the materials for interrogation. Other members 
of the staff demonstrated that they would not leave 
works unless the arrested men were released. The 
officers were not allowed to go out unless they arranged 
for the release of the man arrested by thé police, 

(vi) In one place, an officer while in his round 


noticed an employee, who is to wear uniform, that he 
hag not put on the uniform. On being questioned he 
put up the excuse that full uniform has not been 
supplied. The officer asked him to put on whatever 
uniform has been supplied. Next day, the employee 
came, stark-naked—he has obeyed the officer in toto, 
he could not put on any uniform excepting the 
pugreé, as no other uniform has been supplied. The 
Officer suspended him, and all the employees of the 
station numbering a thousand went on a sympathetic 
Strike for the starknaked man. J do not know 
whether to call it a melodrama or maladjustment. 
These instances show clearly that in spite ef all 
attempts for industrial welfare and laying down of 
fundamental principles for guidance, the morbid psycho- 
logy is at work and out-manoeuvres the administra- 
tion. Any amount of tact on the part of the personnel 
officer will be of no avail when the other side is 
divested of discipline, when the other side is deter- 
mined to create disturbance on some plea or other. 
So, the cult of discipline amongst employees ip the sine 
qua non for any welfare activities or for that matter, 
for running the factory. To inculcate human relation, 
man should understand each other and adhere to self- 
discipline, whether an employer or an employee. 


Without discipline nothing can grow--human relations 
or industry. 
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THE MILITARY SYSTEM OF ANCIENT INDIA 


By Lt. Cor. B. N. MAJUMDAR, als.c. 


INTRODUCTION 


Ir is surprising but true that India had a mulitary 
system as old as its civilisation. War wag not new to 
our history and as such its trace will be found even in 
our Vedic literature and Epics. 

Even though most of our military institutions and 
systems are shrouded in mystery, yet we can glean 
some semblance of a connected chronicle from the 
Epics, and various other Vedic and Puranic literature. 
The discoveries made in North India reveal that 
ihere were proper organization and armaments to 
combat aggression. Thus the art of warfare and its 
connected problems were not unknown in Indian 
history and we have ample historical data to justify 
that it was a well-established science and well-practised 
toc. 

Generally speaking any connected and consistent 
history of warfare dates from the advent of the 
Magadhan Empire. Before this date most of the 
material is gleaned from the Indian Epics. In this 
article I will confine my study to the Vedic and 
Puranic periodg only. 
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Tu Vedic AG 


By concensus of opinion of historians the Vedic 
Age extends from 1500 to 600 BC and saw the arrival 
and expansion of the Aryan tribes in India. Initially 
the Aryans did not come with the intention to wage 
war but gradually, as they settled down, they were 
forced to fight so that the original inhabitants of 
India could not engulf them and also because of 
their will to survive in the alien land. Thus the 
necessity to wage war for survival gave impetus fo 
this aspect of the growth and development of the art 
of warfare in ancient India. 

Mr. Dikshitar says: 


“They came into effective conflict with the 
people alien to their culture who would not suffer 
the intrusion of foreigners into their ancient and 
simple habitat. It was natural that they rose in 
revolt and the intruding tribes were forced to 
defend themselves against the armed attacks of 
the natives of the soil. Thus the defence com- 
plex fired their psychological impulses, and the 
results was the outbreak of hostilities.” 

In addition to the impetus that this gave to the 
art of warfare, there were other profound. politicsl 
effects on the country. Mr. Will Durant points out: 

10 . 
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“It is war that makes the chiefs, the king and 
the State . . . it stimulated invention, made 
weapons that became useful tools and arts of war 
that became arts of peace . . War dissolved 
primitive communism and anarchism ... . intro- 
duced organization and discipline . . . property 
was the mother, war was the father of a State.” 
it will be surprising to note how these remarks 

hold true even to this modern age. 

As the Aryans gradually increased their sway over 
the country and consolidated their gains achieved by 
wars, there came into prominence a distinct cliss in 
society who specialised in the art of waging war and 
thug took upon themselves the responsibility {er 


de-ending the country against the aggressors. ‘[huy 
we find the birth of the Kshatriya caste. 

“They were the defenders of society from 

external aggression and internal disorder. The 


military organization of the State was entrusted to 
them. They were in charge of political arrange-~ 
ments. It was not the intention of Hindu Dharma 

to make the entire body of the people act as a 

general militia,” says one historian. 

Generally speaking, the concept of state was civil 
and not military. Hence there was no standing army 
during the Vedic Age and in times of war local levies 
came out to help with their own arms under their own 
chiefs. The army consisted of infantry and chariot- 
warriors but cavalry and elephants came in at a muco 
later period. 

The principal weapon of the period was the how 
and arrow, but other weapons such as lances, swords, 
axes and sling-stones were not in frequently used during 
Wat, : . 

It seems that the Indian foot soldier did not 
materially contribute to the- outcome of any battle 
ag much as a car-warrior did, because they fell in 
thousands and the soldier mounted on chariot was 
much respected. 

A battle in the Vedic Age was more or less fought 
in this way: 2 

“When an enemy approaches the Aryan 
boundaries, earthworks were thrown up, 2 barri- 
cade of timbers created, impassable bulworks of 
bronze made and sacrifices offered to the gods to 
secure their help. Then the army advances with 
loud battle songs with the sound of drums and 
trumpets, with waving banners against the oppo- 
site force. The warrior stands at the left of the 
charioteer, and the foot soldiers fight in close lines, 
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village beside village, tribe beside tribe. The 
wiirior is protected by a brazen coat of mail and 
he‘met; with the bow he hurls against the enemy 
fecthered arrows with poisoned tips of ‘horn or 
metal or presses on with spear and axe, lance and 
sling. And when the enemy is conquered, loud 
rejzicing resounds with the beat of drums; the 
sacred fire is kindled to offer to the gods a song 
arc sacrifice of thanksgiving, and then to divide 
the spol.” 
With all this the art of war in the Vedic Age 
struck awe in the minds of ‘the original inhabitants 
anc the Aryans speedily expanded their hold in India. 


THe Epic anp THE PuraNic AGE 

iMcst of thé information on the military system of 
this ase is gleaned drom legends, epic poetry, myths, 
literasyre and songs. The origin of the Epics, the 
Ramevana and the Mahabharata, may be mystical 
but -xben critically studied against the background 
of ihaz age, they give an insight into the various 
polizieal, cultural and military systems of the period. 
It is cn the foundations then laid in these Epics that 
we find the Hindu military system remodelling itself 
in the subsequent ages till the invasion of India by 
the M-islims. ; 

Dering the Epic age the army consisted of 
char:oi4, horses, elephants, infantry, ships, spies, local 
guards and porters (burden-carriers). The emphasis 
was rather on the mounted soldier, 7.¢., the charioteer 
who seems to take decisive part in the battles. 

The army wag well-trained on a well-organized 
system. The many-sided training imparted to the 
army were these: 

“They are experts in climbing, riding, quick 
march, beating, entering and coming (out of a 
fort, and their skill in fighting on elephants, in 
horsemanship and charioteering has been tested.” 
Sclasers were also well looked after and they were 

paid fixed and regular salaries without®* any delay cr 
non-payment. Extra allowance like marching allow- 
ance and provisions for the family of the soldiers 
were also made, 

Various types of defensive and offensive weapons 
were being used. These were more or less the same 
as were used in the Vedic Age with the addition of 
the snisid, body-armour, shooting gloves, metal helmet 
and neck protector. Rockets were also in use against 
fortified places. 

‘Lastics and strategy were combined with political 
methocs and thus warfare in this age was waged in 
all the fields—political and military, Apart from 
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individual combats of the earlier era we find the 
advent of various types of battle formations like cir- 
cular, compact, crocked and open formations which 
had their advantages and disadvantages. 

Forts and fortifications were also constructed and 
these were ingeniously guarded by moats and provi- 
sioned to withstand long sieges. Large and important 
cities were also similarly guarded against the invaders, 
The Santiparva of the Mahabharata says: 

“The king with his ministers and the army 
thoroughly loyal to him should reside in that city 
which is defended by a citadel, which contains an 
abundant stock of rice and weapons, which 19 
protected with imperishable walls and a trench, 
which teems with elephants and steeds and cars, 
which is inhabited by men possessed of learning 
and versed in mechanical arts, where provisions of 
every kind have been stored.” 

Various morale-building factors as war-music, 
banners annd other welfare activities were very much 
jn use in this age. It was well realised that a soldier’s 
fighting ability could be sustained if he was well 
looked after, well paid and arrangements made for his 
family in case of his death in the battle-field. 

Laws of war were not unknown, Adequate code 
existed for the following: 

“Abstention from striking down an unarmed, 
unequalled and fallen foe, on showing quarter, 
giving punishment for indiscipline and betrayal, 
and reward for meritorious service, on humane 
treatment of prisoners of war, on non-seizure of 
enemy property on certain conditions and dis- 
tinction between combatants and- non-combatants, 
etc, ete” 

When compared with the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, Indian laws of war were much more humane 
and ‘civilised. : 

i 
CONCLUSION 

It will be seen that India, the cradle of world’s 
oldest civilisation, was never backward in the art of 
warfare. It may be that we were much more ad- 
vanced in this science than many others of this age. 

Like all systems, warfare also passed through various 
evolutionary processes starting from the Vedic age, and 
in the Epic and Puranic age it made distinct im- 
provement over the past. Subsequent improvements 
were to be seen during the Magadhan age when India 
achieved its political, cultural and military unification. 

History will no doubt reveal that we had a glo- 
rious past in the military field and history has an 
uncanny habit of repeating itself. 
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Books in the principal European and Indian languages are reviewed in 


The Modern Review. 


But reviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed. 


Newspapeiss, periodicals, school and college text-books, pamphlets, reprints 
of magazine articles, addresses, etc., are not noticed. The receipt of books 
received for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any enquiries relating 
thereto answered. No criticism of book-reviews and notices is published. 


ENGLISH 
_ THE WISDOM OF INDIA: By Lin Yutang. 
Jaico Publishing House, Bombay. Pp. 691. Price 


Rs. 3.76. 


In this work the author, who # an eminent and 
patriotic Chinese intellectual, has sought to empha- 
sise the supreme worth of India’s distinctive culture 
by means of well-selected quotations from some of 
the principal sourcesbooks. In his Introduction, the 
author, after complaining of the average  reader’s 
prignorance of India’s possession “as rich a culture, 
as creative an imagination and wit and humour as 
any China has to offer” as well as India’s role as 
“China’s teacher in religion and imaginative litera- 
ture and the world’s teacher in trigonometry, qua- 
dratic equations, grammar, phonetics, Arabian Nights, 
animal fables, chess as well as in philosophy,” and 
after lamenting the passing away in the middle of 
the last century of “the great age of Western appre- 
ciation of Indian literature and philosophy,”  con- 
cludes with his firm conviction of the necessity alike 
in India’s own interest and in the interest of human- 
ity, of educating the younger generation towards a 
correct view of her civilisation. The work consists of 
four sections with the captions Indian Piety, Indian 
Imagination, Indian Humour and Buddhism, — selec- 
tions in each case (as well as the versions from which 
they are quoted) being chosen with sound judgment. 
The first section consists of selections from the Rig- 
vedic hymns and the Upanishads in the versions of 
, B.J. Thomas and Max Muller (the former including 
“the well-known hymn to the Unknown God besides 
hymns to Indra, Varuna and Ushas, and the latter 
including the famous discourses of Uddalaka to his 
son Svetaketu and of Yama to Nachiketas in the 
Chhandogya and Katha Upanishads respectively), 
and the whole of the Bhagavad-gita and Patanjali’s 
Yogasutras in the versions of Swami Paramananda 
and Swamj Vivekananda respectively by the author’s 
deliberate preference. The second section consists 
wholly of extracts from the Ramayana in the racy 
version of Romesh Dutt (the author apologising for 
the mevitable omission of selections from the 
Mahabharata as well as the great Sanskrit dramas of 
Sakuntala and Mrichechakatika), while the third sec-~ 
tion comprises selections from the two famous books 
of fables, the Panchatantra and the Suka-saptati in 
the versions of Arthur W. Ryder and the Rev. B. 
Hale Wortham respectively. The fourth section has 
a& more miscellaneous character as it comprises pieces 
not only from the Hinayana literature, but also what 
the author thinks to be the relatively neglected but 
really more valuable literature of Mahayana Buddh- 
ism. It comprises besides the whole of the Dhamma- 
pada (in Max Muller’s version), three specimens of 
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Buddha’s sermons and five Buddhist parables and 
legends (after translations of Chinese versions of the 
original Sanskrit texts as well as those of Pali texts 
by modern scholars). It also consists of what the 
author thinks to be “the best poetical®and the best 
philosophical approaches to Mahayana Buddhism” 
respectively, viz, Sir Edwin Arnold’s Inght of Asia 
(based upon Asvaghosha’s Buddhacharita)) and the 
Surangama Sutra (after the Chinese version of the 
original Sanskrit text by the Indian monk Paramartha). 
Tt concludes with a section on Nirvana from the last 
portion of the authoritative Lankavaiara Sutra. The 
value of this work is greatly enhanced by the author’s 
learned and suggestive Prefaces from which we quote 
below ofe specimen. Posing the question why the 
Hindus have rejected Buddhism as the Jews have re- 
jected Christianity, the author finds the chief explana- 
tion in the fact that “Judaism in Judaea and Brahma- 
nism in India had older, truer and deeper roots in 
their racial consciousness” and that “Buddhism and 
Chistianity had those universal idealistic qualities 
which detracted from their national character.’ The 
above brief sketch will suffice to show how well the 
author, a highly educated and sympathetic foreigner, 
has succeeded in his attempt to present within his com- 
pass a true and fairly complete picture of India’s rich 
and diversified culture for the benefit of the general 


reader. 
U. N. Guosnau 


SPEECHES OF MAULANA AZAD (1947-1955): 
Publications Division, Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting, Government of India, Delhi-8. Pp. viis 
+. 331. Price Rs. 6-8. 

This book contains fifty-four speeches, felivered 
by Maulana Abul Kalam Azad as Minister of Educa- 
tion, Indian Union. The speeches indicate in a way 
the educational policy of the Union since the attain- 
ment of Independence. Euaucation of the youth is the 
primary duty of a State, and it is but natural that 
the leaders will bestow much attention on this pro. 
blem. Mahatma Gandhi, though engaged primarily 
in various political strugglese never failed to harp on 
this primary. need. He propounded the principle of 
basic education, which, if adopted and carried out, 
would cure many ills of society imasmuch as it would 
satisfy the needs of the common man. The educa- 
tional policy of the Government should be remodelled 
and re-oriented on this line. Their efforts in this 
behalf require to be tested from this point, too. 

The speeches of the Union Minister for Educa- 
tion, couched in the book under review, provide au 
index on the endeavours of the Union Government 
with regard to various aspects of Indian education, 
primary, secondary, higher ag also technical, techno- 
logical and scientific. But the scheme of Gandhian 
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educetion has found the least expression in these 
endezvours. Basic education appears to be most 
neglected. Educated unemployment has become 4 
serio.s problem even today. The system of education, 
as it obtains today, should be thoroughly revolution- 
ised; and this is necessary not only for tackling the 
preset; problem of unemployment, but also for 
streng-hening the foundation of the new-born free 
State of India. The speeches deal with many matters, 
whick come within the purview of education. Social 
education, art-education, art-exhibition, libraries, 
Unesco affairs, archaeology, historical records, academy 
of datce, drama and music, foundation of the Visva- 
Bhareti University, etc., constitute the subject-matter 
of several speeches. The last speech—‘“1857: The 
Need for 3 New Evaluation,” delivered on January 
25, 1£55, is very significant. The centenary of the 
“Sepcy Revolt” falls on 10th May, 1957. And the 
Gove-nment of India in the Ministry of Education 
are isuing an suthentic volume on it in its different 
aspects on this date. This revolt has been called by 
Some patriot-writers as the first national war of 
Indiar Independence. Maulana Azad has discussed 
this vew briefly in the speech above referred to. It 19 
refresL-ng to find that he does not subscribe to the 
current view unreservedly and has left the matter for 
thorovch discussion and conclusion, this way or that, 
in the hands of its historian. 

Acter going through the speeches, however. the 
question lurks in the mind of the reader: “What is 
being cone for the common man in Free India withi 
regard to his true education?” The question demands 
immecitte answer from the people at the helm of 
public affairs. 
JoGESH 'C. Bacau 


M-KSHAPRADIPAM (The Light to Salva- 
tion): By Swam Brahmananda Sivayogi. Published 
by the Siddhashramam, P.O. Alatur, 8S. Malabar. 
Pp, 415. Price Rs. 6. 

Svemi Brahmananda Sivayogi was a very great 
scholar-saint of North Malabar. Born on the 26th 
of Aurust, 1852, he attained Mahasamadhi on 10th 
Septerber, 1929, at a ripe old age. He became well- 
versed .n the Sanskrit scriptures with extraordinary 
rapidity and critical acumen and produced sixteen 
excellen; religious works in the local vernacular of 
Malaye.am., Some of them have already been tran- 
slated ito Hindi, Tamil and Jnglish and widely 
circulated. He is the founder of sevefal hermitages 
where Rajayoga is studied and practised. His 
Sivayovarahasya appeared in 1893, Brahmakirtam in 
1888, Srividyeaposhint in 1899, Siddhanubhuti in 1903 
and tha book under review in 1905. 

Th2 present English version of Mokshanradeepam 
is rendered from the original eighth edition printed 
in 193C in Malayalam. .Mokshapradeenpam or the 
Lamp 31 Liberation appears to be the magnum opus 
of this learned sage and has also been done into 
Hindi by his disciple Nishkalananda. This Malayalam 
masterjece of religious literature, characterised by 
lucid szle and clear exposition, has appealed im- 
mensel} to the masses of Malabar and created a 
liberal movement. It points out the limitations of 
Sankhys and other systems and brings into bold 
relief tte superiority of Rajayoga as the Supreme 
science of practical religion. ‘Conventionalism and 
caste distinction and social superstitions are con- 
demned and a sincere practice of true religion js 
commerded, 
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The excellence of this work is its strong founda- 
tion on scriptural authority. It is a rare feature of 
religious works of our times. The author being a 
master of scriptural lore, his book is enriched with 
apt quotations from Yoga-Vasistha, Adhyatma 
Ramayana, Devi-Bhagavata and other popular scrip- 
tures. Out of thirty-eight chapters into which this 
book is divided, only the first twelve are devoted to 
the refutation of rituals and the like, whereas the 
remaining twenty-six to the exposition of Rajayoga. 
Sanskrit learning and _ spiritual illumination have 
jointly made the exposition so clear, convincing and 
original that it reads like a classic and impresses like 
@ scripture. 

Swasr JAGADISWARAINANDA 

THE THEORY OF INTERNATIONAL WAR 
AND PRACE: By G. C. Banerji, BE, CE. 62-C, 
Braunfield Row, Calcutta-27. Published by Prabartak 
Publishers, 61, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. Pp. 164. 
Price Rs. 4-8. 


This is an exhaustive treatment of a difficult topic 
of which there has been no solution for the world so 
far as war and peace are concerned. The learned author 
has dealt with Science, Philosophy, Economics and 
History with reference to the Jaws of creation and the 
records of history and has marshalled relevant facts 
skilfully and convincingly. The valuable work does 
credit to the author’s scholarship, because he tells 
his readers how war can be eliminated and peace on 
earth established. The last two chapters “Theory of 
Involution’ and ‘The Hypothesis of Peace’ are a fine 
exposition of a burning topic of the day. We recom- 
mend the book to the reading public. 

Natenpra Drv 


MODERN ESSAYS: By Jyotiswarup Saxena. 
Published by the Chaitanya Publishing House, 
Allahabad. Pp. 459. Price Rs. 6-8. 


The book under notice presents a number of 
essays on topics pertaining to Science, Literature, 
Education, History, Politics and Economics. They 
are meant for students sitting for competitive and 
University examinations. The book is divided into 
five sections. The essays, in general, reflect a sense 
of frustration and a consequent pessimism. The 
glimpses of men and matter presented in the essays 
are mostly obtained from a pessimist’s wisdom and 
as such they Jack robust optimism. The author hag 
tried “to catch the style and the idiom of a genera- 
tion which has no hopes but only fears.” If the basic 
assumption of the author is granted, then certainly 
he deserves a word of praise for how and what he has 
said in his book under review. But we join issue with 
the author in pointing out that signs puma facie 
should not be put much premium upon and a discern- 
ing mind should have delved deeper. The note of 
frustration of being ‘disinherited and disenchanted’ 
should not have been struck when mammoth experi- 
ments in reconstruction are undertaken all the 
world over. The fear and frustration of the age is 
psychological and they bear the potency of self- 
transcendence in them. This great truth the author 
has overlooked. 

Apart from this defect in the view-point, the 
essays are good: The author is well-informed and the 
reader will vrofit by the wealth of information in 
the essays. The style seems to be a bit affected. It 
does not flow with ease and grace all through. More- 
over, the ~omparisons offered are not always very 
happy. They also lack the insight of a. probing mind 
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which makes evaluation balanced and rational. To 
quote an example: “An emotionally starved scientist 
is as dangerous to culture as an artist deficient in 
Reason” (p. 63). We do not see how the above 
remark could stand the test of logical scrutiny. 
Artists, worth the name, are certainly not deficient 
in Reason. Art is not something irrational and as 
such the artist has his own logie implicitly flowing 
through all his words and deeds. But we must re- 


member that an artist is not a logician in the academic. 


sense and as such we should not expect a Picasso 
talking like a Hobhouse or a Dewey. The author’s 
preference for mouthful phrases has impaired much 
of his logical thinking. The essays, apart from such 
defects, are quite useful. They may be helpful to 
students for whom they are intended. 

The publishers deserve a word of praise for 
bringing out such a handy and useful volume reason- 
ably priced and nicely got-up. 

SUDHIR Kumar NAanor 


AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION IN INDIA, 
Vol. I: Regulation of Money Lending (Revised Edi- 
tion), 1956, Issued by Economic and Statistical Ad- 
wiser, Ministry of Food and Agriculture. Pp. 217. 
Pree Fs. 6. 

In the volume under review almost all the Central 
and Provincial or State Acts on Money Lending have 
been collected; and a very valuable introduction 
showing the social and economic background for which 
legislation was needed, the history and main provisions 
of the legislation and how the money-lending legis- 
lation has been administered and how far the object 
of the legislation has been achieved has been given. 
Not the least valuable portions of the introduction are 
the suggestions for improvement and the section on 
the future of money-lenders. We wish the introduction 
were more elaborate. The value of the volume has 
been enhanced by an index. Our only regret is that the 
Rules framed under the various Acts have not been 
given to make the volume a self-contained hand-book 
on the subject. 

J. M. Darra 


THE SUBSTANCE OF A DREAM: Translated 
from the original by F. W. Bain. Jaico Publishing 
Zz ouse, 86 Chittaranjan Avenue, CalcuttaJ2. Price 

é, 1-8. 


The book was first published by Messrs. Methuen 
& Co., Ltd, London in 1919. It now comes to the 
general reader in a new decent get-up at a cheap price. 

“The real crime of a woman is not so much a 
crime as a defect: she is weak, as all sages know. . .; 
it is her strength and half her charm that she cannot 
stand alone like a creeper.” This impression is readily 
gathered from the character of Tarawali. The story, 
romantic and fanciful, reads more or less like an old 
Sanskrit legend. 


SOMADEVA’S VETALA-PANCHA-VIMSATI 
(from Katha-sarit-sagara): Translated by C. H. Taw- 
ney. Jaico Publishing House, 86, Chittaranjan Avenue, 
Caleutta-12, Price Rs. 2. 


Katha-sarii-sagara (Ocean of the streams of tales) 
is a famous book of stories of ancient India. These 
‘Twenty-five tales of a vampire’ forms a part of that 
book. In intellectual, ethical and narrative appeal 
these tales are of absorbing interest even today. The 
English rendering is quite satisfactory. . 
ee . D. N. Moonmerse, 
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INQUILAB: By Khwaja Ahmad Abbas. Jaico 
Publishing House, Bombay. 1956. Pp. 392. Price 
Rs. 3. . 


Mr. Khwaja Ahmad Abbas’ canvas in this large, 
sprawling novel is as wide as the sky. He seeks 
his colours from the burning pages of the epie saga 
of India’s struggle for freedom and he fills his palette 
with almost all the now legendary figures who have 
at one time or another strutted upon the country’s 
political stage roughly between the period of the 
Jalianwalabag massacre and the rise of the canker 
of communalism in the Indian politieal scene. Mr. 
Abbas’ enthusiasm is exuberant as he endeavours to 
capture something of the rarefied atmosphere of the 
stirring, inspiring days of the past. The main thread 
of the story is supported slong the way by varicus 
characters, some strong, some nebulous or anaemic, 
and there is also a somewhat long-winded but fatuous 
romantic leaven. One detects, however, a certain 
quality of artificiality about Mr. Abbas’ work: His 
characters seem unduly prafabricated and drawn to 
a set pattern with the result that few, if any, ‘of them 
is retained in the mind after the book is read and 
laid down. It is in this context that the publisher’s 
blurb (appearing on the fourth cover of the book) 
that Mr, Abbas’ novel “will bring forth (sic) your 
eyes dozens of momentous incidents that have long 
been engulfed by history” can be said to have re- 
mained unrealised in a large measure. The book is 
well-produced and maintains the now well-known 
Jaico standards. 


RAMESH GHOSHAL 


HOW COMMON PEOPLE THINK: By Dr. D. 
N. Chatterjee. Published from 3/2, College Street, 
Calcutta-12. Pp. 150. Price Re. 1-8. 


The publication contains 92 letters addressed by 
the writer during 1948 to 1652 to the Prime Minister of 
India and other officials and to the press on burning 
topics of the day—most important of which are the 
refugee problem and the administration’s corruption and 


inefficiency. reo. 
. B. Durra 


SANSKRIT 


RAGATATTVAVIBODHA OF 
Edited by Vibhukumar §S. Desa, B.A. 
Oriental Series, No. CXXVI. Oriental 
Baroda, Price Rs. 4. 


We have here a critical edition of a 17th-ccntury 
Sanskrit work on music dealing with Jtagas and allied 
matters, e.g, stuli, Jati, suara, grama, murchhana, 
gamaka and mela. The edition is based on a single 
manuscript of the Orienta? Institute of Baroda, which 
was copied about forty years back from a manuscript 
belonging 1o the Palace Library of Bikaner. It seems 
the copy was not a strictly faithful one and occa- 
sional variations noticed here and there have been 
recorded in the edition. The learned editer has given 
in the Introduction a critical summary of the con- 
tents of the work. specially in the context of more or 
less contemporary literature of which a brief account 
is given. We are told that this is the first of six 
works on music to be pudlished in the Series with the 
financial help of the Sangeet Natak Akadami, New 
Delhi. The Akadami deserves to be congratulated on 
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its pro.ect of bringing to light in collaboration with 
the Oriental Institute, specimens of: our heritage of 
the rich literature of music. We hope _ important 
manusce~ipts preserved in different parts of the country 
will receive its attention. 

CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


BENGALI | 


CAPTAIN NARENDRANATHER £JIBAN- 
KATHA: By Dr. Amulyaratan Chakrabarti. Published 
from 128, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. Pp. 121. 
Price R3. 4. 


Born. in 1884 in the district of Tipperah, Capt. 
Dutta, (tied 1949) was a uDique person in more than 
one sense. Péverty could not damp his spirit and he 
prosecuted his studies up to M.B. and graduated in 
medic.ne-—throughout the entire period struggling— 
earning while leatning. After serving the Government 
during the First World War, he returned to Calcutta 
and took up the work of reorganisation of the Bengal 
Immunity, Ltd., then in moribund condition. After- 
wards he organised half a dozen other concerns which 
at presenl, employ a good number of persons. He was 
a man o- charity and his munificence in founding a 
college and a school at Srikail, h‘s native village (now 
In Pakiszan), will ever be remembered by his country-~ 
men with gratitude. A bachelor he lived a_ life of 
service d.dicated to the cause of his country and 
countrrmen, particularly, in the domain of education, 
scientific research, industry and commerce and village 
uplift. A study of the life will encourage our young- 
men to emulate his noble example. 


ad 1 - Hrs A. B. Dourral 


HINDI 


EUROPA: By Devesh Chandra Das. 
and Son3, Delhi-G. Pp, 167. Price Rs. 8. 


Some years back the author visited Europe. But 
unlike zrest of the travellers abroad, he kept his 
“heart’s-eye” always open, as he went round, with 
the resuli that he was able to see something of the 
soul of that great continent. In doing this he re- 
discovered also hig own soul, incidentally. On his 
return home he published a book in Bengali, record- 
ing his obServations and appreciation of the best and 
most beeutiful facets of the spirit and “culture of 
Furope, a3 these were made manifest to him in the 
individuals he met and imeidents and _institu- 
tions he “witnewed.” The present is a Hindi transla- 
tion by timself of the Bengali original. Though his 
Hindi style has left not a little to be desired, his 
cultured :nsight has not been impaired in the render- 
ing in the least. Books like Europa are, indeed, true 
peace emnssaries between the nations. 


SIDI-SAARTH: By Radhakrishna Chaudhuri. 
Abhinay ranthagar, Patna-4. Pp. 243. Price Rs. 8. 


This is a commendable biography of Buddha, 
based on results of researches on his life and faith 
and order, made by competent scholars at home and 
abroad. Ag such, it is more scientific and Jess senti- 
metal. The Hindi rendering of the Dhammapada, 
referred to in the author’s Preface, however, was not 


Atmaram 


found among the _Appendices (at least in “the review- 


copy). 


‘G.-M. 
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GUJARATI 


LOKAMANYA TILAK: By Pandurang Ganesh 
Deshpandey. Gujarat Vidyapith, Ahmedabad. July, 
1966. Price Rs. 3. 


This is the first biography in Gujarati of Loka- 
manya. The writer is an alumnus of Gujarat Vidya- 
pith and it has been prepared with great ware, and the 
writer had carefully gone through all the existing 
literature on the subject. He had given up his studies 
in response to the Non-co-operation Movement in 
1920 and is still a worker in the cause of freedom. 

The author has divided the whole story of Tilak’s 
life into nine parts. The first part has taken up the 
story of his birth and his schooling and also life at 
Deccan College and friendship with Agarkar; in the 
second, we find him busy with the Kesari and the 
Maratha, the establishment of Fergusson College and his 
first experience in jail in connection with the Kolhapur 
episode; in the third, we find his excuwion into social 
field, while in the fourth the beginning of the part he 
played in the Indian National Congress and so on 
through the first charge of sedition against him, the 
new age, the partition of Bengal, the Calcutta Congress, 
the Home Rule, War Council, the law-suit brought 
by Chirol, etc. The divisions have been very good 
in emphasising rightly several upsets which make up 
the life of this great man. The book gives in a very 
practical way the contents of the different treatises 
which he had written, Orion and the Arctica Home in 
the Vedas, and the important books he had written 
in addition to Geetarahasya. The publisher has rightly 
selected a saying from Tilak in 1908 while on his trial, 
and has joined to it a saying from Mahatma Gandhi 
in 1922 where he requested his trying Magistrate to 
award him the punishment which had been meted out 
to Tilak with whom Gandhiji had been compared by 
the trying Judge. This biography of Tilak has the merit 
of being concise and comprehensive at the same time. 


P. R. Sew 


RANG DEVTANE CHARANE: By Ratilal 
Shyamp Trivedi, Published by Gandiv Sahitya Man- 
dir (Bombay Branch). Printed at the Gandiv Printing 
Press, Surat. 1961. Thick card-board. Illustrated jacket. 
Pp. 189. Price Rs. 3. . 


Shri Deshi Natak Samaj, through its theatre, 
Princess Theatre, Bhangwadi, Bombay, has been stag- 
ing for the last sixty years, nearly one hundred 
dramas, and a large number of them have been written 
by the subject of this biography, a poet and a 
dramatist, Prabhulal Dayaram Dwivedi. For thirty- 
five years he has ploughed this field and is now almost 
sightless but his work continues, As to how he deve- 
loped this genius, from being an apprentice at the 
Docks Workshop at Karachi, gradually but surely, is 
narrated in this biography, step by step. Surely he is 
a seli-made man and the proof of it is in this book. - 
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SARASWATI SANGIT SANGRAHA: By Shr- 
mati Khorshed T. Mullan. Printed at the Frasho Gard 
he Bombay. 1961. Thick card-board. Pp. 171. Price 

s. 6. rs ee | 


As a community Parsis are lovers of music, Indian 
and foreign. Mrs. Mullan is one of them and conducts 
music classes successfully, her students being girls of 
her own conimntinity. A. magnificent coloured picture of 


he 
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Saraswati, with vina and peacock, adorns the opening 
part of the book and under her inspiration the writer 
has tried in 20 chapters to facilitate the study, though 
technical it is, of the different régas and their tenas. 
It ig sure to prove useful. 

K. M. J. 


4 
BOOKS RECEIVED 
Second Five-Year Plan—Summary, 1956 (in Eng- 
lish, Hindi and Bengali): Government of India Plan- 
ning Commission. Published by the Publications 
Division, Ministry of I and B, O.d Secretariat, Delhi-8. 
Pp. 188, 210 and 162 respectively. Price Re. 1 each. 
The Report sets out in a summary form the pro- 
posals of the Planning Commission of the Government 
of India for the Second Five-Year Plan. In 32 chap- 
ters it has set forth the objectives and methods and 
techniques of all that the Second Five-Year Plan pro- 
poses to achieve during the next five years. 
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Five-Year Plén—Progress Report for 1954-56, 
May 1956: Compiled by V. T. Krishnamachari, 
Devuty Chairman, Planning Commission, Government 
of India. Published by the Manager of Publications, 
Civil Lines, Delhi. Pp. 2385 + Init. 


Change in Asia—-The Colombo Plan, 1956: Pub- 
lished by the Colombo Plan Information Unit, Bureau 
for Technical Co-operation, Colombo. Printed at the 
Government Press, Ceylon. 


This is a contimuation of The Colombo Plan in 
Pictures, 1955. Every page is illustrated by photos 
with brief descriptions of the subjects of the 
illustrations, printed on art paper and is an 
attempt to record in concrete terms the new awaken- 
ing that has taken place and the progress made in the 
countries of South and South-East Asia, including 
Incia, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, Malaya, Indonesia, 
Nepal, Philippines, Thailand, Viemnany, Cambodia and 
Laos. Pp. 71. ear ky dt) eet 
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JUST OUT 


LAST MESSAGE OF 


SHRI KRISHNA 


(Text With English Translation And Noies) : 
By 7 
SWAMI MADHAVANANDA 


Bhagavin Shri Krishna on the eve of his exit from the arena of the 
world gave His parting instructions to His beloved Devotee and follower, 
Uddhava, which form the main portion of the Eleventh Book of the 


great Hindu Scripture, Shrimad-Bhagavatam. 
the Gité. 


important as those found in 


These teachings are as 
The Present Volume contains 


the immortal dialogue between Shri Krishna and Uddhava. 


Size: Crown 8vo. 


Pages : 


376 +-vii. Price: Rs. 4/8 


Fine printing with excellent get-up 


ADVAITA ASHRAMA :: 


4, WELLINGTON LANE, CALCUTTA-13 





ere 


Tyanslations of Sanskrit Buddhist Literature _ 


in Chinese Previous to the 5th Century C.E. 


A. A. G. Bennett writes in The Maha 
Bodhi: 


In the present days of comparatively easy access 
to the literfture of one’s choice, one is inclined to 
overlook the fact that, if the Chinese wanted Sans- 
krit Buddhist texts, either Indiang had to take them 
to China or thé Chinese had to go to India to fetch 
them. The first event was unlikely to occur for a 
considerable time after the Parinirvana of the 
Buddha: if only for the reason that the texts had to 
be assembled and written down; the second event 
depended on the arousing and growth of Chinese 
interest in’ Buddhism. Remembering that ihe 
Indians were not imterested in chronology, further 
that they were not over-inclined to transmit their 
scriptures to writing, it is mot surprising that, 
over many troublous centuries, the Chinese transla- 
tiong constitute the only evidence we have at the 
present day that many of the Sanskrit works ever 
existed at all. 

The region of early Indian contact with China 
lay in Chinese Turkestan. It is not by any obscure 
chance that Kucha, Khotan, Karashahr and Kashgar 
figure as establishments of Chinese military gover- 
norships, or that they and Turfan, Tun-huang or 
Yarkend were names prominent in the discoveried 
of Sven Hedin, Stein and other noted archaeologists 
of our own day, for they were situated on the main 
traffic routes from the borders of China to the Asia 
Minor coast. At An-si-chow on the north-west 
bouncary of the Kansu province of ‘China, the road 
to the west divided into two branches, the northern 
passing through Turfan and kKucha, the southern 
through Turfhuang, Khotan and /Yarkand; they 
eame together again at Kashgar some 1200 miles al- 
most dug west of An-si-chow, though the | actual 
routes were, of course, considerably longer. They 
had borne the trade caravans from time immemorial 
through a comparatively thriving countryside, in 


later centuries they brought a succession of Buddhist ‘ 


teachers and pilgrims, after which came from the 
west into ‘Kashgar a series of invading armies. At 
last traffic died away as Chinese Turkestan becume 
he aimcet waterless desert, it is today. 

(Conditions were easier, however, in 217 B.C. 
when some Indian Sramanas arrived in China. They 
were thrown into prison for expounding their doctrine 
and were miraculously liberated by a “Golden Man.” 
It is not claimed that they had any textg with 
them, but Hsu Kuan, a writer of the Sung 
dynasty (960-1279 C.E.) quotes in his Tung Chai 
Chi pessages to support the fact that Buddhism was 
known in (China before 65 C.E.; there igs also 
this: supporting quotation, amongst others, from the 
Sui Shu Ching Chi Chih: “These Buddhist writings 
had long been circulated far and wide, but dir- 
pppearad with the advent of the Ch'in dynasty.” 


This is the dynasty (221-206 B.C.) under which 
occurred the Burning of the Books referred to in 
an earlier article. 

In 2 B.C. a Buddhist text was brought to China 
by a Chingse ambassador returning from a mission 
to Kucha in Chinese Turkestan. There seems to be 
no suggestion as to what this text might have been 
or who translated it, but it must have been of con- 
siderable interest for when, in 65 C.H., the Empe- 
ror Ming Ti dreamed of a “Golden Man,” interpre- 
ted as the Indian Gautama Buddha, another ‘Chinese 
mission returning from Khotan brought back two 
Indian Sramanas, Kasyapa Matanga and Chu Fa. 
lan, the latter called frequently by his Tibetan name 
Gobharana, or Bharana. His Indian name is difficult 
to restore but might be “Dharmaraksha”; the “Chu” 
prefixed in his Chinese name signifies his Indian origin. 
The party arrived with a white horse bearing books 
and images, and the Emperor built for the Sramanas 
the “White Horse” Monastery in Lo-yang, then the 
capital of China. Two years later, in 67 C.E., there 
resulted the compendium Sutra of Forty-Two Sections 
(Nan, 678) the earliest known translation of a Buddhist 
Sutra into Chinese. It is still extant. ‘Matanga died 
at Lo-yang shortly after the production, but Chu Fa- 
lan translated five other works before he; too, died at 
Lo-yang. They included a Budhacharita-sutra, which is 
sometimes taken to be the Lalitavistara, the Dasabhu- 
miklesaccedika-Sutra, and many Jatakas. All were lost 
some time before 730 C.E. 

Between 147 and 200 C.E., eight non-Chinese 
Sramanas worked at Lo-yang, some over a period of 
many years. They included four from the countries 
round and about Russian Turkestan and Afghanistan, 
two from India, two from Tibet. Their works are 
mentioned in Net-tien-lu and often again in Khai- 
quen~lu, but by 730 the Scripts as well as the Titles of 
Some of them had been lost. A few are still extant 
and mentioned in Nanjio. The following are the 
best known of the translators and their works: 

Chih Leu-chia-ch’an: 23 works mentioned in 
Khat-yuen-lu, 11 then surviving. Nanjio gives 12, 
amongst which are: Dasasahasrika-prajnaparamita 
(Non. 5) and the Longer Sukha-vati-vyuha (Nan, 25)’, 

An Shi-kac. A prince of the country of An-si 
who, on the death of his father, gave up his kingdom 
to his uncle and became a Sramana. Nevi-tien-lu 
gives him 176 translations, Khai-yuen-lu 95 with only 
54 extant, and Nanjio 55. Of the last, 9 are Mahayana 
sutras, 40 Hinayana sutran, many of the Agama class, 
and including the Dharmacakra-pravartana-Sutra 
which is not included in the Agamas. 

An Hhuen (Upasaka): Two translations including 
the Dvada-sanidana-Sutra (Non. 1339). 

Khan Man-sian: Translated 6 works, of which 
four. including the Brahmajala-Sutra, are Jost. 

Chu Ta-li: With the preceding translator, render- 
ed Sutra on the orimn of Practice [of the Bodhi- 
sativa, (Nan, 664)] This is a life of Sakyamuni in 
seven chapters, Chapter I deals with “manifesting a 
strange (phetomenon),” Chapter 2 is on “Bodhi- 
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sattva’s causing His @pirit to descend,” i2., coming 
down from the Tushita heaven to be born in this 
world. Chap. 7 concerns “subduing the Mara.” 


At the turn of the century there arrived at 
Lo-yang an Indian Sramana, possibly Dharmapala but 
ealled by the Chinese Shih Than-kwo. He brought 
with him a Sanskrit text, Madhyamaityukta-sutra 
(Non. 586), from Kapilavastu. With Khan Man. 
sian he translated it in 207 C.E. The work is a life 
of Sakyamuni, the subject of the fimt chapter being 
the turning of the wheel of the Law, and that of the 
fifteenth the last, the eating of the horse-barley. It 
is said to be an extract from a full text of the 
Dirghagama. 

In the foregoing names of translators, the prefixas 
Chu, An, Khan, nenote that the place of origin of the 
Sramana was India, Eastern Persia or Parthia, 
“beyond Tibet,” respectively. The prefix “Shih” is 
used with some names of Indian priests living in 
China and with Chinese priests. Of the translations 
of the period 67-220 C.E. Nei-tien-lu mentions 359, 
Khat-yuen-lu 292 with only 97 then in existence. 
Now only 96 remain. 


The rest of the third century and the early fourth 


, peapsed with much the same pattern. There is, as yet, 


ho systematic examination of the Buddhist text, 
translators being dependent entirely on whichever of 
them might turn up. Sramanas from India, Tibet 
and the Afghanistan region of the wastern countries 
continued to arrive in China but of their translators 
over 160 have been lost including one of the Mahapari- 
mrvana-Suira by An Fa-hein and the oldest translation 
of the Lalttavistara. However, many have survived. Upa- 
saka Kun-min fotherws%e Chih Ch’en) came to China 
from a bordering country and was appointed a pro- 
fessor-tutor to the heir-apparent. Amongst his 49 
translations still surviving are: IRasasahasrika-Prajna~ 
paramita, Longer Sakhavatt-vyuha, Vimalakirti- 
nirdesa, and the Brahmajala-Sutra, j 


There were also three Sramanes from Central 
India. Of these Dharmakala, arriving in 222 C.E., 
perceiving that the priests of China were ignorant in 
the Vinaya Rules, translated the Pratimcksha of the 
Mahasangikas; this was the first Vinaya text to be 
rendered into Chinese and was lost by 730 C.E. In 
244 came Vighna and Chu Luh-yen (Sanskrit nama 
unknown) with a text of the Dharmapada. According 
to Kao-san-Chuan (Memoirs of Eminent Priests, 
compiled, 518 C.E.), the Chinese invited them to 
translate it, but since their knowledge of the language 
was not profound the rendering wes made in very 
simple terms and is difficult to follow. The main 
aim was to retain the meaning of the text. This is 
the first translation of the Dharmapada into Chinese 
and is called in the Preface: Dharmapada-gatha. The 
version is also known as Dharma-sangraha sutra. 
(Nan. 1365). It is missing in Tibetan. 

A very impressive list of translations is due to 
Chu Fa-hu, one of the many writers who bear the 
name of “Dharmaraksha.” His family was continuously 
resident in Tun-huang and he was skilled in 36 
languages and dialects. He arrived at Lo-yang in 
266 where he was the first to trarslate several sutras 
of the Vaipulya class. Nei-tienfu gives him 210 
works, and Khai-yuen-lu 175 with 91 in existence in 
730 C.E. Ninety works still survive; they include 
the Dasabhumika Sutra, Saddharmapundarike, Laht- 
sar and the Chatur-daraka-samadhi (a Nirvana 
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Sutra, Nan, 116). The turn of the century saw 28 
translation of the Dirghagama Maheparintrvana-Sutra 
by a Chinese Sramana,’Po Fa-tsu, and another trans- 


lation of the Dharmapada (Non. 13858) by two Sre- 
manas of unknown origin. About the same time 
came the Nagasena-bhikshu-sutra (Nan. 1358) also 


by an unknown translator, which seems to 
be a translation of a text similar to the Milinda-panhe 
though the introduction does not correspond exactly 
to that of the Pali text. A third translation of 
the Dharmapada (Non. 1821), by Chu Fo-nien, «4 
Sramana who had often helped other translaters with 
theixz work, followed shortly. It is listed under the 
title “Avadana-Sutra” 


With the advent of the Iatter half of the 
fourth century the type of text translated changes. In 
the beginning of this century imperial permission had 
been granted to the Chinere to become monks, and 
in the course of a few decades there resulted a search 
for systematised knowledge of the Buddhist Teaching. 
Another “Dharmaralsha” (Chu Fa-chang) achieved 
a long list of translations between 381 and 395 many 
of them still surviving, though they are lesser’ work, 
but in 383 there arrived at Ch’ang-an (province of 
Shen-si, N-E. China, and at various timeg the 
capital in preference to Lo-yang) Gautama Sangiia- 
deva from Kabul who translated the entire Madhya- 
magama  (correrponding to the Pali Majjhima 
Nikaya), with 333 sutras collected, as well as the 
Jnanaprasthana-sastra (Nan. 1273). Dharmanandin 


Sramana of Tukhara, came to Ch’ang-an in ?84, 
translated the Hkottaragama (corresponding to the 
Pali Anguttara-Nikaya) and many other works, and 


returned to the west seven years later. 


In the meantime the Chinese had begun their 
journeys to India in search of texts. A work by one 
Shih To-an, who died in 385, told of his travels but 
the account is now lost. The last year of the century 
saw the departure for India of Fa-hsien, the Grst of 
the Pa Chinese Buddhist pilgrims to leave his 
records. 
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Seme Trends in Our Parliamentary 
Democracy . 


The concluding portion of the article under 
the above caption by K. V. Rao in Triveni is 
given below: 


There is enough evidence to discern the evolu- 
tion of two broad tendencies: that individual ministers 
enjoy a great latitude to take decisions over a large 
fieid without consulting the full Cabinet, or even the 
Prime Minister; and that some important decisions 
are taken by sub-committees*of the Cabinet, or groups 
of ministers, and these decisions may not be brought 
before the full Cabinet, depending upon the wish of 
the Prime Minister. 

One of the important causes behind them ia the 
dominating personality of Pandit Nehru. Panditji 
seems to believe in the ancient dictum of adminisira- 
tion: ‘Choose the most capable Neutenants, and then 
trust them.’ But that is a -dictum suitable for the 
monarchical type of Government, successfully put 
into practice by Akbar in India. To-day, Govern- 
ments should not only be ‘capable’ but also ‘respon. 
sible’ While the capacity of the Central ministers 
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is & moot point and a matter of opinion, it can cer- 
tainly be said that ‘responsibility’? has been blurred, 
‘and many a minister has taken shelter under the 
protecting wings of the Prime Minister, who had only 
to gat. up and say, “I take the full responsibility” to 
silenra all criticism and opposition. 

‘There has been oMe sharp exception—in the case 
of Sd Lal Bahadur Sastry. But it is a sad case sething 
& wrong example. To hold a minister responsible 
for & conspiracy of Nature and neglect of three 
mino- officials on the spot in a remote part of the 
coun-ry, is neither good administration, nor setting 
up giod tradition. Ministers execute policy, but 
do not adjust nuts and bolts to railway coaches. 
Imegine a Railway Minister resigning every [time 
an engine derails, or a Home Minister resigning 
every time there is an armed dacoity, or a Health 
Minister resigning every time there is a small-pox 
epicemic! And if responsibility ig accepted at all, 
then the whofe ministry should have resigned but 
not & mere individual, as our Constitution speaks 
of cclective but not of individual — responsibility 
(Ari. 75). 

Whatever it might be, thére were other «cases, 
where individual resignation or at least severe criti- 
cism and cengure were indicated, but the ministers 
escaped lightly and remained in their posts. 
Broadly, there are two agencies to check these fads 
and faults of individual ministerg in a system such 
es; ouva, where collective thinking has gone into ‘thin 
air. ne is the Prime Minister, and the other is 
the ‘House of the People. The real difficulty 
with aur Prime Minister is that he has got 
too many irons in the fire to spare time. One 
leon that the working of our ‘Constitution 
has sc far given us is that a Prime Minister should 
not heve any portfolio for himself so that he may 
be aviilable and free both for advising other minis- 
ters ard scrutinising their work. 


Tke House could have done something, especi- 
ally because our ‘Constitution gives it full powers 
to maxe its own Rules of Procedure. But several 
factors again have contributed to convert it into an 
inefferfive body. In the first place, everywhere in 
the world, legislative bodies are bedoming mere 
“Talkie Houses,’ and registering rubber stamps; and 
our Founding Fathers constitutionalised this defect 
when tkgv modelled our House on the pattern of 
the’ Botish House of Commons. In,the second 
place, the Congress Party, which has got such an 
overwh2lming majority in the House, is a strong 
monohitice party working under great- discipline. 
Pandit Nehru has only to look around in the House 
to silence all opposition from his own ‘followers; 
and at times, one opposition member confessed to 
me, even the opposition members are afraid to talk 
freely when Pandit Nehr® puts on a wry face! 


A <hird factor, however, has contributed largely 
to redice the efficacy of the House. Innoquious 
beginninzs, which were made in the middle of the 
thirties in the Provinces, of holding informal meet- 
ings Gf the Legislature Parties for mutual consulta- 


tions, have now developed them into _ parallel 
legislaicres which are overshadowing the ‘eal 
Houses. In these meetings, ministers come and 


explain policies, answer questions, amd even the 
budget. is discussed and ‘passed’? It is here only, 
if any. that real discussion can take place, but even 
sae Peadit Nehru’s* presence has a great silencing 
effect. 
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Thus if the overpowering personality of Pandit 
Nehru and the solidarity of the Congress Party have 
prevented the establishment of the presidential 
type of executive, the same factors have also pre- 
vented the establishment of a true type of parlia- 
mentary system; the strength of the present 
system is also the cause of its weakness. While we 
‘can declare emphatically that the working of the 
Constitution hag not established the presidential 
type, We cannot say with equal emphasis that it has 
laid the foundations for a parliamentary type of 
executive. In fact, we cannot say to which type 
our executive leans; it is a uique type, where 
Pandit Nehru holds a unique position—wwe can call 
it a ‘Panditmentary system of executive!’ 


Not that it is undesirable by itself. For the 
last five years and odd, India thas been enjoying a 
stable form of democracy, while the other new-born, 
democracies of the East have not yet recovered 
from their birth-pangs: and this is largely due t2 
the unique position of Pandit Nehru in Indian 
politics. In fact, Pandit Nehru is the darling of 
the Nation—the wuncrowned King of India. And if 
the crown is not yet placed on his head, it is not 
because the people would be unwilling, but Pandit 
Nehru himself spurns it. No democratic leader in 
any free country enjoya as much popular esteem as 
our Prime Minister in India; and even dictators 
might envy his magic spell over the masses. A 
democrat with the drive of a dictator, and a dictator 
with a love of democracy, there is no rival to 
Pandit Nehru either in his own party or in the 
coultry—but that ig the crux of our problem, In 
the parliamentary system of England, a Gladstone 
had always a Disraeli, and an Eden a Macmilian, 
but in our own country now, in the ‘Panditmentary 
Government of India, Nehru is the Sun of his solar 
system, , ' 


There is no doubt that Pandit Nehru will be 
Our Prime Minister for the next five years, and 
probably, for many more years to come. The 
Nation that adores him for winning independence 
for them and giying them a democratic Constitution 
and the socialistic pattern of society, would adore 
him more if in the next five years Pandit Nehru 
would help establishment of sound traditions of | 
parhamentary Government for the guidance of- the 
less fortunate of his successors. 


The New Order in India 

Rev. Ralph Richard Keithan 
The Aryan Path: 

Modern India is in a revolution. This remark- 
able growth goes back to the days of Ram Mohan 
Roy. Its roots are with the Buddha and even before. 
It has been touched by the Cameleer of Mecca and 
the Carpenter of Nazareth. Modern civilization in 
many forms, and many other upsetting forces, have 
been at work for centuries, 


. This programme for the New Society was defi- 
nitely initiated and put into concrete form by Gan- 
dhiji. It is my conyiction that he is the man of the 
century, History has yet to assess his place in this 
world of the Common Man and great upheaval. It 
was his to carry through to a successful conclusion 
the struggle for national freedom. For the first time 
in the history of mankind, and in a time when war-. 
fare had come to its climax, he secured this freedom 
In love. This is an application of the law of léve 
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that is far more significant for man than the harness- 
ing of atomic energy in a bomb. 

But Gandhiji took us much farther on this old 
road of human peace. He gave us a nation-building 
programme that touches all of life. He declared and 
‘worked for a “casteless, classless society.” When I 
look back upon these thirty years.in India, when I 
‘think of the slow process of the integration of the 
Negro with the White in America, then I know what 
a revolution has come to our people at the point of 
brotherly relationships. But Gandbiji did not stop 
there. He saw the poverty of the people. He had no 
great instruments, such as a modern government, with 
which to work. He had to deal with nearly naked 
and hungry people. So he started where they were: 
with a takli, with the wastes of the village. Here 
again I consider that he worked a miracle. And 
yesterday, when I saw almost a whole village at spin~ 
ning which had not spun for generations, when I saw 
functioning a store of homespun and thomewoven 
cloth in a comparatively small and remote village, 
and a modern Government promoting this advance, 
-I again wondered. 

All this was to be carried to the people by means 
of a new education, Basic Education, which I consider, 
‘as an educationist of some experience, the most ad- 
vanced type of education in the world today. It has 
but begun to realize its’ potentialities. But perhaps 
the most telling “atom-~bomb-of-love” was his insistence 
that all this was impossible unless we had “a living 
faith in God (Truth).” That meant that society 
could no longer be secular in the sense that the 
modern West had defined “secular”. The Pilgrim of 
Truth and Love must work in the shop, field, office 
and market place! By 

The Experimenter with Truth hinted at the im- 
portance of land reform. The world is in the throes 
of such a revolution. .A large proportion of mankind 
today has carried through such reform with compulsion 
and much violence. This violence had come even to 
our own Jand of traditional non-violence. Vinoba, 
the most disciplined disciple of Gandhiji, walked into 
such an area of violence in Telangana. To the 
amazement of all, people began to give Jand for the 
Jandiess. The Bhoodan Movement was born. It 
;Brew into Sampatti-dan, Shramadan, Buddhi-dan, 
\Jeevan-dan and Grama-dan! 

When Vinobaji entered Tamilnad about a- year 
ago, he constantly suggested that he had entered a 
part of India that had a very rich culture, a temple 
at the heart of almost every village, which was 2 
region of high learning, and that he expected his move- 
ment to take another step forward. For months his 
prophecy did not take form. About three months 
ago when he entered the Madurai District, he again 
challenged us to be the full channels of the spirit of 
the people. We went to our work with scepticism. 
But on January 9th, when Vinobaji was on the point 
of entering the next district, Tiruchirapalli, 127 
villages had offered their lands for redistribution that 
there might be no more landless within their bound- 
aries, Another significant step forward had heen 
taken. The peope had spoken! This fact touched 
Vinobaji and his workers so deeply as they met and 
meditated in a beautiful grove in the countryside that 
they decided to go back for taluk-dan, that is, the 
gift of villages throughout a whole taluk. 'Thdy 
decided on the Tirumangalam Taluk; they, went 
back to work. Over a hundred workers are in the 
field and more are coming. Already over __ eighty 
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villages have given their lands for redistribution in 
this area. Thousands are seriously contemplating 
their duty. 


The Cultural Glory of Kanchi in the 
Seventh Century A.D. 
K. V. Raman observes in The Indian 
Review: 


THe City of Kanchi holds a unique and honoured 
place in the cultural history of South India. ‘Consi- 
dered asa holy place by the Hindus and the 
Buddhists alike it was also one of the oldest cities of 
our country. Even though Kanchi played a conspi- 
cuous part as a key city of South India throughout 
its long and chequered history, it was in the seventh 
century, when it was the capital of the Pallavas, that 
its glory attained the fullest bloom. It not only out- 
shone other cities in importance but virfually presided 
over the destinies of South India. 


Kanchi was singularly fortunate in the seventh 
century in having been ruled by a glittering array of 
eminent kings like Mahendravarman I, Nararimha 
Varman or Mamalla, Parameswaran and  Raja- 
simhan who were at once the most powerful 
and the most cultured of kings. Inevitably, under 
their spell, Kanchi witnessed a spectacular out- 
burst of cultural and artistic activity, rarely 
equalled by any other period in history. Personally 
accomplished as these kings were, they brought to 
bear on their many-faceted activity the wealth of 
their learning and creative thinking with the result 
that Kanchi became a veritable treasure-trove of cul- 
tural greatness. Architecture, music, painting, litera- 
true religion—all these strongly felt the impact of these 


_ kings. If Mahendravarman I could write full treatises 


on subjects like painting, and music, one can casily 
imagime how advanced the knowledge about these 
arts must have been at‘that time. As if to confirm 
this Impression we have the beautiful paintings in 
the Pudukkottai State which bear ample evidence to 
his generous patronage of music and dancing. 

Adorned by great literary Juminaries Kanchi at 
this time was the very nerve-centre of literary efflo- 
rescence. If Madura was the seat of Tamil learning 
under the Pandyas, and Nalanda of Sanskrit learning 
under Harsha, Kanchi under the Pallavas represented a 
harmonious blending of both. Sanskrit} podts like 
Bharavi and Dandin as well as the Tamil poets like 
Appar and Sundarar found in Kanchi a convenient 
home and in the Pallava Kings lovable patrons. The 
king Mahendravarman was himself the author of the 
famous farce, Mattavilasaprahasana. Added to these 
was the celebrated metaphysician Dharmapala who 
was also the Vice-Chancellor of the Nalanda Univer- 
sity for some time. Accordiwe to Hiuen-Tsang (who 
visited Kanchi at this time) Dhammapala lived and 
studied at Kanchi for a «onsiderable time. Some 
scholars are also of the view that Bhasa’s Sanskrit 
plays were adapted to the stage and enacted at the 
Pallava Court. © 

The main promoters of the Tamil language at 
this time were the Alwars and the Nainmars who were 
also the promoters of Hinduism. Hinduism at this 
time, as Dr. S. K. Iyengar points out (in his The 
Contribution of South India to Indien Culture) 
underwent a revolution thanks to the Bhakti-cult which 
was so ardently fostered by the Vaishnavite Alwars 
and the Saivite Nayanmars. Emotional outpourings 
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of u«usvotional songs expressed through chaste and 
mel'itvous language roused the spirit of Bhakti 


amcrs the people and brought about so successfully 
@ reaction against Buddhism and Jainism. The de- 
cline 37 these two religions definitely began to set in 
and cacld be easily gauged from the fact that Mahendra- 
varmen himself forsook Jainism and embraced Saivism 
thank: to the missionary zeal of Appar. Thus the 
Thevccam., Tiruvasagam and Nalayiraprabandam are 
not cniy the embodiments of the Tamil language at 
its purest and loftiest but also they represent a re- 
voluzicrary stage in the growth of Hinduism. 

‘re innumerable temples with which Kanchi js 
studaed give special beauty to the city. Many of 
these =emples including the famous Kailasanathar 
temps were built in this century. Furthermore, 
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very style of architecture underwent a through-going 
change inasmuch as new techniques or methods were 
introduced. for the first time temples were carved 
out of single pieces of stone thus eliminating the use of 
brick and mortar. In exhibiting this peruliar style of 
architecture, Kanchi together with Mahabalipuram 
took a leading part. Well do the scholarg like Vin- 
cent Smith and Jonvean Dubrevil consider the archi- 
tecture of Kanchi and Mahabalipuram as an jmpor- 
tant landmark in the evolution of South Indicn 
architecture. 


In short, such a glorious cultural burgeoning that 
Kanchi witnessed in the seventh century that one is 
tempted to rank it with bright Periclean Athens and 
the Elizabethan England. 
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The Promise of the Atom 


The following is what Dr. Homi Jehangir 
Bhabbha says on the Voice of America on the 
subject of “The Promise of the Atom”: 


In a broad view of human history, 14 is possible 
to discern three great epochs. The first is marked by 
the emergence of the early civilizations in the valleys 
of the Euphrates, the Indus, and the Nile; the second 

by the industrial revolution, leading to the civilization 
* in which we live; and the third by the discovery of 
atomie energy and the dawn of the Atomica Age, which 
we are just entering. 

In a practical sense, energy is the great prime 
mover, which makes possible the multitude of actions 
on which our life depends. Indeed, it makes possible 
life itself. 

Now, as to the first epoch . . . Man has existed 
on this earth for well over 250,000 years. And yet the 
earliest civilization of which we have record only date 
back some 8,000 years. It took man several hundred 
thousand vears to acquire thase skills and techniques 
on which the early civilizations were based—agriculture, 
animal husbandry, weaving, pottery, brick-making, 
and metallurgy. The acquisition af these techniques 
and the emergence of the early civilizations must be 
regarded as the first great epoch in human history. 

Despite many differences in habit, «ulture, and 
social pattern. all these early civilizations were built 
essentially on the same foundation. All the eMerey 
for doing mechanical work, for tillmg the ground, for 
drawing water. for carrying loads, for Iecomotion, was 
supplied by human or animal muscle. Chemical energy 
as, for example, that obtained by burning wood—was 
used only for ecoking and heating and, to a limited 
extent, in metallurgy. 

It is important to note the severe limitations 
that this restricted supply of energy puts on the deve- 
lopment of eivilizatien. A man in the course of heavy 
physical labour in an eight-hour dav can turn out 
about half a kilewatt-hour of useful work. This is 
not much mere than js necessary to maintain him at 
a bare subsistence level. It is to be compared with the 
rough figure of 20 kilowatt-hours or more of energy 
per person which is daily utilized in the industrially 
advanced countries today. : 

Tt follows that a high Jevel of physical comfort 
and culture could only be enjoyed by the small fracticn 
of the pepulation by making use of the collected sur- 
plus Jabour of the rest. It is sometimes forgotten that 
all the ancient civilizations were carried on the muscle 
power of slaves or of a particular class of society. 
Through the verv limitations of the available energy. 
id fruits of civilization could only be enjoyed by a 

ev, ee 

A departure from this basic pattem began only 
with the scientific and technical developments of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The widespread 
use of chemical energy—especially that obtained by 
burning the fossil fuels. coa]. and oil—marks the second 
great epoch of human history. It led to the industrial- 


ized pattern of society whick is typical of this age. In 
one highly industrialized country today 23 kilowatt- 
hours of energy are utilized daily per person, corres- 
ponding to the muscular effort of 45 slaves. In another 
advanced country the figure is about twice this. 

The total consumption cf energy in the world has 
gone up in a staggering manner. To illustrate, let us 
use the letter “Q” to stand for the energy derived 
from burning some 33,000 million tons ‘of coal. In 
the eighteen and a half centuries after Christ, the total 
energy consumed averaged less than $Q per century. 
But by 1856, the rate had risen to on® Q per century. 
Tcday, the rate is about ten Q per century. 

One reason for the staggering increase in the 
consumption of energy, of course, is that the: popula- 
tion of the world has been increasing rapidly. It is 
estimated to have been a few hundred million in one 
A.D., to have reached 1,500 million in 1900, 2.000 
million in 1980. and about 2,300 million in 1950. Ex- 
perts estimate that it will be between 3,500 and 5,000 
mulion by the end of this century—in under 50 years. 

But the per capita consumption of energy has also 
been increasing at about 2 or 3 per cent per annum. 
And it can be expected to increase still more rapidly 
as the underdeveloped areas of the world, with their 
large populations, become industrialized. 

Now. of the enormous consumption of energy in 
the world today. about 80 per cent is provided by the 
combustion of coal, oil, and gas. Hydro-electric power 
provides Jess than one and one-half per cent and is 
never likely to qontribute more than a small fraction 
of the total energy consumed in the world. Hence, 
as the total demand increases. a JIlarger and larger 
fraction will have to be provided by the fossil fuels, 
coal and cil—unless some entirely new source of 
energy is found. But it is probable that, at the rate 
at which the world consumption of energy is increasing, 
these reserves will be exheusted in under a century. 
We are exhausting these reserves. which have been 
built up by nature over some 250.000C00 years, in a 
few centuries—m a flash of geological time® 

All these* facts point to the absolute neressity of 
finding some new source of enercy, if the light of our 
civilization is not to be extinguished because we have 
burnt out our fuel reserves. 

And so we turn to atomic energy for a solution. 
For the full mdustrialization of the underdeveloped 
countries, for the continuation of our civilization and 
its further development, atgmic energy is not meorely 
an aid; it is an absolute necessity. The acquisition by 
Man of the knowledge of how to release and use 
atomic energy must be recognized as the third great 
epoch in human history. 

There ig little doubt that many atomie power 
stations will be established in different parts of the 
world during the next ten vears. But the historical 
period we are just entering, in which atomic cnergy 
released by the fission process will supply some of the 
power requirements of the world. may well be regarded 
one day as the primitive period of the Atomic Age. 
It ig well known that atomic energy can also be 
obtained by a fusion process, as m the hydrogen bomb. 
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I venture to predic; that a method will be found 
for libe‘ating fusion energy in a controlled manner 
within tke next two decades. When that happens the 
energy saroblems of the world will truly have been 
solved for ever—for the fuel will be as plentiful as the 
heavy h:vdrogen in the oceans. 

All the basia discoveries upon which atomic 
energy & based were made before the Second World 
War by scientists of many nations working in free 


and: full “collaboration, "The: war’ put-an end to this 


free exchange of knowledge and most of the technical 
develonm-ntg concérning atomic 


tion beh nd a wall of ‘secrecy. . 
The International Atoms for Peace Conference held 

in-Gene~. in August 1955, as the result of the bold 

initiative of President Eisenhower, has already broken 


down meny: of these barriers. The exchange of know-: 
hag’ been main- 


ledgé ‘im. <he field .of atomic energy 
tained. And ‘recently a leading Russian scientist des- 
eribed at Harwell the remarkable work that has been 


done in the. Soviet Union to’ harness atomid energy)’ 


from. fusdn, thus breaking down another barrier of 
secrecy. We ¢an hope with some justification that thé 


barriers ~vhich remain ‘will ‘gradually disappear ‘“al-_ 


together.. 
Speeced on its way by international co-operation 


and the free exchange of knowledge, the ever-widenihg- 


dawn of'the Atomic Age promiises for people every- 


where in the world a life fuller and ‘happier than any- ° 
visualize today—American Reporter, 


thing we: can 
April 10, 2987. 
Books on India 


We testirred ourselves the other. evening and 


dropped im at the exhibition, “Books on India from: * 


an Amerizin- Bookshop,” now 
Man” phcto show, which is hard by. . , 

_ We have no intention of over-exerting our typ- 
ing. machice im an effort to dig out words ‘adequate 
for the “amily: of Man.” 


that the proper thing to-do in a situation like this is 
to let he pictures speak for themselves. 
One cf the obvious -facts about the 


signed as a sampling, as but‘a taste, to demonstrate 
the depth. of. interest. and real affection: that exists 
between Irdia-and the United States.- 

This izterest and affection began, 
when the Srst “American?” 
some time.ago,. We .have no idea who that :first 
American . was:. But it is.a matter of record that 
Elihu Yale. who was -born near Boston, Massachu- 
setts, was posted.to Fort St. George, Madras, in 
1672. ,And when, years .later, the Connecticut Colle- 
giate School at. - Saybrook,. - Connesticut, appealed 
through Gotion Mather for a donation toward a new 


building, E.ihu Yale sent along three -bales -of Indian - -- 


goods, incinding textiles and books.. At this -the 


Collegiate. &choo] did the only gentlemanly thing. It’ -: 


changed its:name.to Yale, 


This may or may not have been: the beginning; - 
In any: 


It is difficult to imagine that: it was not, - 
event, for more than 150 years books and articles; in 
a trickle ani. then a tide, have been doing their part 
in the Unitsd. States te describe the people and cus 


id 


( ehergy were made 
subsequeatly by a few nations,‘each working in isola- 


ie, ® 5 on. display at the: 
fair groutds” in New' Delhi, and at the “Family of- 


‘. Madhya, Pradesh. 


tne People have tried it~ 
all arounc the-world and have- only: demonstrated - 


r the? o exhibition: ° 
of books is its incompleteness. This, - manifestly, is: 
& purpoxerab arrangement. for the exhibition is de-. 


é let us say,’ 
came to-India. This was .: 


+ F ‘ + ww we tt 
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toms of India. Many years after Yale the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society, founded by American scholars 
in 1842, was established with the particular task of 
becoming the connecting thread between the cultures 
of the East and the West. 

In later years American universitics founded 
chairs of Sanskrit and departments for the study of 
Oriental philosophy and religions. In 1895, appeared 
the earliest volume of the great Harvard Oriental 


“Series, a skem now extended to 41 volumes. 


The result has been a steady flow of American 
literature’ on India, ranging from scholarly philoso- 
phic tomes to light novels and travelogues. And as 
‘we have said, the current exhibition of books on 
India published in the United States is representative 
‘yather than all-melusive. 

. “It would be valuable at another time,” as the 
foreword to the exhibition catalogue observes, “to 
round out the picture with an exhibit of books on 


‘the United States published by Indian authors, for 


in recent’ years the number of Indians making their 
personal discovery of the United States has increased’ - 
tremendously, and their published impressions are 
beginning to reach significant proportions. 

“It is through this type of intellectual exchange 
that the world gets smeiler and is bound more 
closely together. It is thus that knowledge grows 


‘“from more to more’ and our common life is enriched.” 
‘American Reporter, November 21, 1956. 


Taming of the Rihand 
K. K. Duggal makes the following contri- 


.bution in the American Reporter, April 10, 
1957: 
Pipri (Mirzapur district, Uttar Pradesh) —Lights 


burn late into the night here in the wilderness of the 
Kimoor foothills, at the crossroads of W.P.,-Bihar- 
In these Vindhya fastnesses where 
-once roared tigers and wild beasts, now is heard ‘the 
roar of tractors, jeeps and earth-moving steel, punc- 
tuated with the ripple of muscles and the patter of 


‘children. For here more than 5,000 men are investing 
_their sweat and strength to tame the Rihand, a river 


as wild as the animals that once prowled about its 


. wayward path. 


| At Pipri, a little-known village 150 miles south of © 
Banaras, the Rihand, a tributary of the Sone, flows 
into a gorge. On this narrow passage between two 
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hills will rise the 800-foot-high, 3,000-foot-long Rihand 
Dam, a major multipurpose river valley project under 
the Second Five-Year Plan. 

Over the brink of the 1,100-foot precipitous hill 
that will flank the dam, a party of New Delhi news- 
men (who flew in a chartered plane up to Banaras and 
travelled from there in a de luxe bus of the U-P. 
Government) one moonless night gazed at the pano- 
tama of rows of electrie lights and listened to the 
enchanting melody of men at work. The twinkling 
bulbs in the midst of towering mountains enveloped in 
gloom lent a poetic charm to. the view. 

The scene gave a glimpse of the future when waters 
oi the Rihand will be harnessed to bring light to the 
village homes, power to run tubewells and cottage 
industries, and a dependable supply of irrigation water 
the year round. 


A foretaste of the new prosperity was highlighted 
by Superintending Engineer B. S. Mathur when he 
told the newsmen: “The first fruits of the Rihand will 
be reaped in 1960, when we shall have the initial 150,000 
kaw. of power to run the 5,000 tubewells being in~ 
stalled in the area. The extra irrigation water avail- 
able from these tubewells will yield some 1,500,000 
additional tons of foodgrains.” 


The Rihand project’s first stage, scheduled to be 
complete by June 1961, involves construction of the 
concrete gravity dam and reservoir (180 square miles, 
longest in the East), power installation of 150,000 k.w. 
generating capacity, ewitchyard and the bulk of the 
transmission system. Pouring of concrete began early 
this month. About 22 million cubic yards of concrete, 
equivalent to that placed on the Hoover Dam in the 
U.S.A., will be poured into the Rihand Dam. 


The second stage will cover completion of the 
transm.#sion system and installation of additional tur- 
bineg to reach final generating capacity of 300,000 k.w. 
The total cost of the project is estimated at Rs. 45.88 
crores ($95 million); the U.S. Technical Co-operation 
rec (TCM) is contributing $21 million to this 
otal. 

The United States’ association with the Rihand 
project goes back to 1947, when a survey was made by 
Dr. J. L. Savage, American authority on high dams, 
and some other engineering concerns of the United 
States. Dr. Savage has described the project as “one 
of the soundest and most important in India.” 

Today, another U.S. engineer procured by TCM, 
H. A. Taylor, is assisting in the project. Two more 
American engineers will be made available by TOM. 
Mr. Taylor is impressed with the project. He believes 
that the Rihand site is the best granite rock, with- 
out fissures or faults or cracks, he has seen in the 30 
years of his working life as a dam engineer. 


The Rihand reservoir will assist in flood control 
by taking the top off flood flows and will help assure 
a steady supply of irrigation water for the Sone River 
canal system in Bihar (of 5,000 «usecs capacity and 
irrigating about 450,000 acras). Among the subsidiary 
benefits that will follow are the mitigation of flood 
ravages of the Rihand and the navigability of the 


Sone. Tish culture, afforestation, wild-life preservation - 


and aquatic recreation on Pipri’s reservoir of 180 
rquare miles, the longest lake in the Fast, encourag- 
ingly point to tourist attractions. 

With the availability of power and the natural 
abundance of industrial raw materials in ,the area, 
new iMdustries Hke cement, fertilizers, aluminium and 
paper-making are likely to come up. 

A prelude to the Rihand picture ig seen in the new 
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township that thas sprung up near the dam site. Com- 
plete with new roads, hospital, school, post office, 
marketing centre, club, cinema house and a field hostel 
(the press people were ‘the first residents), the town- 
ship has opened new vistas of employment and trade 
for 10,000 people. 


Creating a town in the heart of the jungle called 
for vision and sure-footed planning. ‘To connect Pipri 
with Robertsganj, the nearest town in Mirzapur 
dis*rict, a 50-mile pucca, road was carved out of rocks 
and a new 3,300-foot-long prestressed bridge (longest 
in Asia) costing Rs. 50 lakhs built over the Sone to 
reach the Rihand. (Ferryboats were the only means 
of transport hitherto to reach Rihand). The Pipri- 
Robertganj road snaking its way through mountuins 
and jungles and the concrete, Sone bridge, recintly 
competed, are an essay in human initiative and dcter- 
mination to conquer stubborn nature to man’s will. 


‘The engmeers guiding the projec® are confident of 
accomplishing the job iby the target date—June 1961. 
“Our work progress is going ahead according to 
schedule and we are hopeful of achieving our targets 
on “ime,” said 8. S. Gedbole, deputy general manager 
of the Hindustan Construction Company, a private 
firm of contractors. “We shall enter the peak phase 
next year,” he added, “when one bucket a minute will 
start travelling the cableway to deposit concrete at 
the dam site.” Mr. Godbole’s optimism is shared by 
Mr. Mathur and other governmental engineers who 
are supervising the work. Said Mr. Mathur: “We have 
completed the exeavation work at the dam site and 
we are all set to enter the active phase of our pro- 
gramme.” 


The Rihand project began as a mere idea with a 
British district magistrate of Mirzapur 28 years ago 
when the official strayed inta the wild abode on a 
tiger shoot. The magistrate cid not have much luck 
in his shooting. Instead he bagged a-much bigger prize 
—the idea of building a dam on the Rihand. 


It remained just a suggestion until 1944, when the 
then U.P. Chief Engineer, A. P. Wattal, took it up 
and gave it concrete shape in a blueprint. The pro- 
posal was shelved for lack of funds, to, be resurrected 
rn five years. Work on the project began in April 
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have 
And we see 
nothing in the Second Plan to stop thig down- 
grade progression, despite all the eyewash of 
Wealth and Expenditure taxes. 

The Congress Government and its satellites 


Twilight of the Congress 

Wlsewhere in these notes we have given 
extracts from the comments made by two of the 
elder statesmen of the Congress, Sri C. Raja- 
gopalachari and Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, on the 


' wonderful Budget presented by the Finance 


Minister Sri T. T. Krishnamachari. 
comments are given in another note. 

But the main issue is not this Budget or 
any other Budget. The issue is whether the 
Plan is for the people or the people are for the 
precious Plan, mere grist for the mill that 
provides kudos for Jawaharlal Nehru, illicit 
gain to the myrmidons of the Indian financial 
underground, and misery for the common man, 


Our own 


_ Who is already on the border of the subsistence 


4 


r 


level. 

It is clear to all, excepting those who are 
drunk with power and are befuddled with the 
rosy dreams of world acclaim, that whether 


‘ these series of plans materialise into concrete 


reality or not, the nationals of the Indian 
Union will degenerate into a race of C3 indivi- 
duals, physically, mentally and morally, un- 
less a halt is called to this Rake’s Progress. 
A prominent leftist leader of Calcutta is 
quoted in an opposition paper as having stated 
that a Government that is unable to curb cor- 


ruption, governmental waste in expenses, black-- 
marketing and food shortages, had no business’ 


to go in for grandiose Plans. 

We are in complete agreement. 
the process is like filling a leaky reservoir, in 
this matter of provision for the plans. The 
people are down to the lowest level, and - yet 
they are being bled in the name of ‘a unholy 
project. We call: it unholy because during the 


“At present 


First Five-Year Plan the poor become 


poorer and the new-rich richer. 


of the A.-I.C.C., are‘either oblivious or in- 
different to the suffering of the people. We 
have been fooled again, we regret to have to 
say, in ‘this last election, cand we have to pay 
the price for our folly. . 

The Congress seems to have been corrupted 
and benumbed beyond all hopes of redemp- 
tion. The only way that it may be revitalized 
would be by a drastic purge at the top levels. 
And that is a forlorn hope at the best, unless 
the nationals of the Union realise the cataclysm 
we are facing. 

We deeply regret to have to write in this 
vein, but it is evident now, beyond all doubt, 
that this present Congress, like its predecessors 
of old, has outlived its usefulness. It is no 
longer a national institution, a source 8f hope 
and inspiration. Indeed, on the contrary, 

.We have to put on record the maddening 
frustration of decent men and women in the 
face: of debased political and moral values. 
They are particularly up against the frustration 
of trying to persuade the intelligentsia to com- 
bine and make a supreme effort to challenge a 


-menace they are too tired and hopeless to face. 


And the heartless, cynical and corrupt crowd, 
that is pulling the strings in the Congress party 
factions now, can destroy all that Mahatma 
Gandhi’s Congress stood for, in order to gain 
their own particular ends, be it Biny lucre, be 
it political power for evil. 
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x “Save The Plan” Budget 


The Union Finance Minister has termed the 
budget for the year 1957-58 as “Save the Plan” 
budget. Properly speaking, he should have 
termed it as “kill the people” budget. The new 
year’s budget is so very astounding: in taxation 
proposals that it takes us back to. the famous 
chservation made by Burke .in the British’ Parlia- 
ment during the-American War of Independence. 
He said: “Taxation is very easy. Any 
projector can contrive new imposts, any bungler 
cen add to the old ones; but it is altogether 
wise ncteto exhaust the patience of those who 


pay.” The Union Finance Minis as_cast_the 


nst wide, much too wide so much so that he will 


be unable to. draw out the catch safely to the 


shore without damaging the net, The taxation 
proposals will hit the common _man_and_he_ vill 
be hit below fie alt - The formidable array of 
levies have not spared the essential’ commodities 
of daily use like sugar; tobacco, matches, edible 
‘oils, etc, About 90 categories of imported goods 
will also be dearer. as a result of enhanced import 
duties. There will be an inc¥ease in all classes 
of rail fares, ranging from 5 to 15 per cent, 
according to distance. Postal rates on packets, 
parcels and inland telegrams will also go up. 
The new budget has introduced two new taxes in 
the tax system of India and these, are: the 
wealth tax and the expenditure tax. (The great 
merit of the budget is that it has evoked resent- 
ment of of ithe entire country and even the rank 
and file of his party men are accusing the 
Finance Minister for proposing measures that 
would be fleecing the common man.) The budget 
is indicative of the fact that the “leader of the 
excheqyer do not always have a chequered career 
simply because the finance is so intwicate a matter 
that it eludes the grasp of even a strong realistic 
mind, . 7 


The main objections are directed against ‘the 
indirect taxes on essential goods that would 
increase the cost of Mving index. The Finance 
Minister was admamant in getting his taxation. 
proposals carried through. His main justification 
for such a sweeping spate of levies is to raise 
finance for the Second Five-Year Plan. But does 
the end always justify the means? Certainly 
not. Where the means are unjustified, the end 
is undesirable. For whom the Second. Five-Year 
Plan? Of course for the people of: India and 


' the existing level of 91.8 per 


‘adjusted proportionately, 
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for their economic well-being. But the very 
measures to Yaise finance will ruin the common 
man and the aim of the Plan will not only be 
frustrated, it would jeopardise the economic life 
of the people by adding to the cost of living 


and the cost of production.’ In the coming year,4 
a sum of Rs. 900 crores will be required for the 7 


Second Plan and to meet a deficit of only Rs. 
33.12 crores, taxation measures were originally 
proposed for raising Rs. 93 crores. One of the 
main aims of the economic planning in India 
is to raise the standard of living of the peéople 
and the per capita annual income, How far the 
plans have been successful in this direction ? 
The national income of India at 1948-49 prices 
was Rs. 10,420 crores in 1955-56 and Rs. 10,280 
crores in 1954-55 as compared with Rs, 10,030 
crores in 1953-54. The per capita income at 
1948-49 prices. correspondingly rose from Rs. 


C2 


268.7 in 1953-54 to Rs, 271.9 in 1954-55 and _ 
Rs. 272.1 in 1955-56. But expressed at current — 


purchasing power, the national income stood at 
Rs. 9,650 crores in 1955-56 and Rs. 9,626 crores 
in 1954.55 or Rs. 830 crores and Rs. 860 crores 
lower than tthe 1953-54 level, The per capita 
income at current prices correspondingly declined 
from Rs. 280.7 in 1953-54 to Rs, 254.4 in 1954- 
55. and Rs. 252.0 in 1955-56. The figures 
reveal that although the money income of the 
community has gone up, the real income has 
come down and that is on account of rising price 
level and the cost of living. In recent years, 
there has been a_ progressively declining per 
capita annual income, 

The budget has given relief to the higher 
income. level_at_the cost of the common _man and 
to_that-extent the budget ts socialism upturned. 
Ii is capitalistic outlook in a socialistic garb. 
The total of income tax, super-tax and surcharge 
payable for the highest slab will come down from 
cent to 84 per 
cent. for unearned and 77 per cent for earned 
incomes. Rates for the lower slabs have been 
There will be no 
surcharge on unearned income for assessees 
whose total incomes do not exceed Rs, 7,500. 
The present income-tax base has been widened 
by’ reducing the taxable minimum from Rs, 4,200 
to Rs. 3,000. The minimum limit has been 
lowered with ‘the expectation that those with an 
income of over Rs. 3,000 should also make their 
contribution, however small, to the Exchequer 
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NOTES 


and should come within the 
taxation, 

The Finance Minister puts forward the plea 
in lowering the income-tax exemption limit that 
as development proceeds, there will be a large 
and progressive increase in the number of in- 
comes within this range and if is essential that 
the Exchequer should benef: proportionately 
from the expansion of Incomes consequent on 
development. But as shown above the large 
number of indirect levies is already a great 
burden on the low-income groups. Further, the 
rising price level is another form of indirect 
taxation and the low-income groups with fixed 
income suffer most from the rising cost of living. 
The real income of the lower and middle-income 
groups is steadily declining and the Finance 
Minister’s expectation that per capita income 


range of direct 


taxing the essential commodities of daily use, the 


Finance Minister could have taxed Juxury 
materjals that are generally consumed by the 
higher-income groups. The Finance Minister 


said that he was making his tax policy broad- 
based and indicated that besides 4 lakh additional 
assessees which he would rope in during the 
current year, their number would go on jncreas- 
ing by about a likh every year. He stated that 
in Britain and other countries of the West, the 
income-tax exemption limit is lower than that of 
India. But he forgets that in those countries 
there are many measures of social security which 
are entirely lacking in India. 


The budget is said to be an attempt_teo 
rationalise the Indian* tax structure by introduc- 


«Ing two! new features, n 


ely, the Wealth Tax 
and the Expenditure T 
not likely to be effectinve and the Expenditure 
Tax mearely a nuisance. There are so many 
exemptions under the Wealth Tax, that it will 
be perplexing for the assessment officer to find 
out what actually will be wealth for the purpose 
of taxation. Among the properties which are 
exempted from the definition of wealth for the 
purpose of taxation are included: (1) agricul- 
tural lands and growing crops and trees, live- 
stcck, etc; (2) furniture, utensils, jewellery, 
wearing apparel, provisions or other articles for 


The Wealth Tax is 
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certain specified Central Government securities 
(10 year Treasury Savings Certificates, etc.) ; and 
(6) any other securities of Government or lecal 
authority which may be specially notified for 
exemption. The Wealth Tax will not cover the 
margin given by the concessions to the higher- 
income group -in direct taxes, 

The Wealth and Expenditure taxes have 
been introduced cn the recommendations of 
Frofessor Kaldor, the noted British economist. 
Kaldor states that an annual tax on wealth, 
though it is levied on the value of the principal, 
is really a ftax on accrual and not a tax on the 
principal itself—as for example, ‘estate’ duties or 
a capital levy. If all property yielded the same 
percentage of income, an income-tax and a 
Wealth Tax would amount to the same thing, The 
two differ precisely because some property yields 


r will be rising is totally unrealistic. Instead off a large money income,.other property a small 


income (or no money income ‘at all) in relation 
to its current market value. The tax on wealth, 
similarly to income-tax, is conceived ag a 
progressive one. According to Kaldor, it should 
be levied at rates (i) which.are well within the 
total accrual from property—whether in the form 


of money income, expected appreciation or 
psychic income; and (ii) which take into 
account the other taxes on accruals, in 
particular, the income tax. For the sake of 


equity, as well as administrative efficiency, it is 
essential that the tax should be comprehensive, 
that is, extending to all forms of property. 
Kaldor has suggested the inclusion of agricultural 
property in the definition of wealth. The in- 
clusion of agricultural property in this connection 
may require a coNstitutional amendment, unless 
the procedure adopted in the case of estate duties 
of the States delegating the powers “to the 
Centre could be adopted, 

It is observed by Kaldor that the present 
system of direct taxation in India is both 
inefficient and inequitable. It is inequitable 
because the present base of taxation, “income” 
as statutorily defined is. desective and biased as a 
measure of taxable capacity and is capable of 
being manipulated by certain classes of tax- 
payers. It is inefficient because the limited 
character of the information furnished by tax- 


_ personal use (subject to a maximum, ‘of Rs. payers, and the absence of any comprehensive 
25,000); (3) properties held under trust for reporting system on property transactions and 
religious or charitable purposes; (4i) interest of property income makes large-scale evasion 


a co-parcener in joint family properties; (5) ‘through concealment or under-statement of 
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prefits and property income relatively easy, The 
inccme-tax, the capital gains tax, the annual 
wealth tax and personal: expenditure tax—if all 
are assessed simultaneously on ihe basis of a 
sirgle comprehensive return, thei they will be 
sel?-checking in character, both in the sense that 
concealment or under-statement of items in order 
to minimise liability tol some of the. taxes may 
inrolve an added liability with regard to others. 

Tax evasion and wastage in expenditure 
ar2 the two main drains that dry up-the flow of 
resources. Tax evasion in the country will be 
nct less than Rs, 200 to Rs. 300 crores a year. 
‘The Gevernment machinery for the purpose of 
tax collection is defective and if collections are 
made propefly, then most of the indirect taxes 
wuld have been unnecessary. In order to 
‘ccuiro] the evasion of business income, there 
srculd be a compulsory auditing of accounts of 
ircomes in excess of Rs. 50,000 in the case of 
basiness income. and Rs, 1,00,000 in the case of 
o her personal income, ‘The auditors should be 
uider a statutory obligation to certify that 
acrounts submitted, for tax purposes were drawn 
ur in a manner.to show. the true income 
assessable to ‘tax. 

Waste in expenditure is a canker in our 
mstional economy, Nearly 40 per cent of 
Covernment revenue income is abosrbed by the 
Gvil administration and that is too high a 
;ercentage share, Another great source of ex- 
yenditure is the building of skyscrapers and 
jelatial buildings. In New Delhi crores of 
rcpees are being drained away by building sky- 
ecrapers and other palatial buildings, This is 
sseer waste of expenditure. Oridinary simple 
Luildings would have done the jcb. The Central 
Goverhment’s outstanding loans to the. States 
cand in the neighbourhood of Rs, 1;000 -crores 
end most of these loans are spent on un- 
Ee oductive projects. In the Punjab, Chandigarh 

= buing buils on a lavishly giandiose scheme. 
The famous artificial lake there has cost Rs, 92 
lzkhs; the Raj Bhavan will cost. more than Rs. 
30 lakhs; the legislative chamber will cost Rs. 
65 lakhs and the Secretariat has been air- 
cenditioned at a cost of Rs, 32 lakhs. When 
aeople are dying of starvation and unemploy- 
ment and others are groaning under the heavy 
yurden of taxations, the building off a lake at 
.o huge a cost smacks of feudal aristocracy. In 
West Bengal, the large quarters -built at 


‘capacity for good and passengers tYaffic. 
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Gangulibagan as tenements for refugees are lying 
unoccupied for several years. Why these quarters 
were built if they. were not used? The 
authorities concerned are criminally responsible 
for such cis of thoughtlessness, Only the 
contractors concerned have benefited. A 

The squandering away of public money is/ 
a criminal offence and for that not a single word 
was spoken either by the Prime Minister who 
defended the tax proposals so adamantly or by 
the Finance Minister who showpd intransignce 
against public consternation over the budget 
proposals. Prohibitidn has been another costly 
experiment which the country can hardly afford 
to indulge, Prohibition has been a failure and 
at the cost of the State, the jbootleggers arc 
reaping the benefit. The Finance Mimister has 
at last to yield to the pressure from inside and 
outside the Parliament and has to declare tax, 
concessions on a number essential commodities, 
including tea, kerosene, coffee, etc. The best thing: 
for the Government is to curtail expenditure on 
civil administration and chalk our all unprodu- 
ctive projects, 
The Railway Budget 

The Railway budget estimates for the year 
1957-58 place gross traffic receipts at Rs. 377.90 
crores and the working expenses at Rs. 244.16 
crores. The net railway revenues ‘stand at Rs. 
74.62 crores and the dividend to general 
revenues will be Rs. 43.79 crores, The net 
surplus remains at Rs, 30.83 crores, From July’ 
1, 1957, the supplementary charge on goods and 
parcels traffic will rise from 64 per cent to 12} 
per cent, certain commodities being exempted as 
at present. As regards the expansion programmey 
under the Second Five-Year Plan, the Railway 
Minister regretted the reduction in amount from 
the origina] estimates of Rs. 1,480 crores to Rs. 
1,125 crores. The original estimate for the out- 
lay was considered as the minimum required for 
the creation of the necessary extra rail transport 


An 


increase of 30 per cent in passenger services, and 


‘an’ additional 60.8 million tons in goods traffic 


over that generated by the end. of the First 
Five-Year Plan, making a total of 180.8 million 
tons was thought necessary in keeping with the 
targets fixed for other developmental projects 
and schemes in the general Plan, 

The Railway Plan also prowides for the 
construction of 3,000 miles of new lines. Due 


a 
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to the limited financial resources of Government, 
however, the railways have been allotted only Rs. 
1,125 crores of which Rs. 375 crotes are to be 
found by them over the Plan period from their 
own resources. Tol conform to the reduced 
allotment the scope of the railway plan has 
necessarily to be cut down and, after eliminating 
most of the new lines except those essentially 
required fcr the projected expansion in steel and 
coal production, it is found possible to cater with- 
in the funds allotted for an increase of only 15 
per cent in passenger transpoltt and a total of 
16Z million tons in goods transport. The Railway 
Minister states that while the prospect of the 


, continuance of the present state of over-crowd- 


ing is undesirable, the enforced reduction of 
the provision for exira goods transport from 
180.8 million tons to 162 million tons is much 
more serious irom the point of view of the 
country’s develcping economy, After reserving 
capacity for 25 million tons on account of coal 
end other raw materials required for the new 
steel plants and expansion of the existing ones, 
6 million tons more coal for other consumers and 
4 million tons more for cement, a very meagre 
margin is left for the increase in the general 
merchatidise traffic, including increase in trade 
and tne output of ail other industries and 
agriculture, 

The Railway Minister points out that the 
experience of the first year of the Second Five- 
Year Plan bas made it abundantly clear that the 
demands on rail transport during the plan period 
are likely to exceed even the original estimate 
of 180.8 million tons. It is, therefore, manifest, 
says the Railway Minister, that the allotment of 
Rs, 1,125 crores, which includes financial pro- 
vision for carrying only an additional 42 million 
tons of traffic, will be quite inadequate. 

This year there has been a departure from 
the 1924 railway convention under which levies 
on railways were hitherto made under the railway 
budget, and not under the general budget. This 
year the increase in railway passenger fares has 
been effected by the general finance bill and this 
procedure marks a new convention ignoring the 
existing one, ‘The increase in fares should have 
been proposed under the railway budget and the 
proceeds from the increased fares should go to 
the appropriation: of the railways to augment its 
resources. Another thing that strikes in this 
connection is the contribution by the railways 
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every year to the general revenues and this 
contribution is in addition to the statutory 
contribution by way of dividend payment, Under 
the budget estimates this year, the railways will 
pay a sum of Rs, 43.79 crores as dividend to 
the general revenues in accordance with the 
1949 railway convention as affirmed again in 
1¢55. Apart from this sum, the railways 
will contribute to the general revenues 
a sum of Rs. 6.57 crores. ‘This practice 
has been in vogue for the last decade or 
more. Under which provision the railways are 
compelled to make this extra contribution 
in addition to their statutory ° contribution 
is not clear. Properly speaking, this is an 
unautherised levy on the railways. This contri- 
bution, if appropriated by the railways, would 
have augmented their funds for expansion and 
development. 

The railways are running short of loco- 
motives and coaches, dt is a pity why another 
locomotive works is not being set up to meet 
the increasing demands for the locomotives for 
the railways. Similarly, mere coach building 
{factories should have been set up. Instead, the 
authorities are importing locomotives and coaches 
from abroad at higher costs. It is quite evident 
that to feed a railway system with about 35,000 
miles of track, only one locomotive factory and 
one coach building factory are totally inade- 
quate and the indiffereence of the authorities in 


this respect is all the more regrettable. The 
planning of the railways also are not well 
considered. Just to give one example. The 


districts of Malda and West Dinajpore are not 
provided with through broad guage railway 
connection and as a result these two districts of 
West Benga] are almost cut off froim ‘the rest of 
West Bengal, The increase in recent years of 
metre gauge lines is a great step backward. 


The Baghdad Pact Developments 

The six-nation Baghdad Pact Economic 
Committee which began its session in ‘Karachi 
on May 16, revealed the acceptance of the 
Eisenhower Doctrine by Pakistan. The USA 
attended’ the meeting at Karachi for the first 
time as a full member of the Economic 
Committee. The leader of the British delegation, 
Mr. Birch, announced in his speech his Govern- 
ment’s decision to allocate £1 million spread 
over a period of five years as its contribution 
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for technical assistance to the Baghdad Pact 
countries. Member countries of the Pact are 
Pakistan, Britain, Ivan, Iraq and Turkey. Earlier 
on June 3, “the Prime “Minister “of Pakistan, 
presiding ‘wer the Ministerial Council meeting 
of the Baghdad Pact which opened in Karachi 
on that day, welcomed the Eisenhower doctrine 
for the Middle East. He expressed the hope 
that the USA would soon join the Baghdad Pact 
as a full member. The USA has decided to join 
the Military Committee of the Baghdad Pact. 
The Eisenhower doctrine has been forced upon 
Pakistan as a sequal to! her being a member of 
the Baghdad@ Pact. On May 27, the Prime 
Minister of India said in the Lok Sabha that 
Pakistan had accepted the Eisenhower doctrine. 
A Press report stated earlier that Pakistan had 
been officially informed that the Eisenhower Plan 
covered ‘that country and as a consequence, 
Pakistan was entitled to ask for and obtain more 
military assistance apart from: economic assistance, 
Pakistan is reported to hve endorsed the Eisen- 
hower doctrine. In effect, the Eisenhower 
doctrine has been brought to the border of India 
and attack or aggression against Pakistan will 
be covered by the military action clause of the 
Kisenkower doctrine, The lacuna in NATO and 
SEATO has been filled up by the Eisenhower 
doctrine. That means, the USA and UK will 
come to the assistance of Pakistan in the event 
of war between that country and any other 
country. 

The Eisenhower doctrine is ncdw a part of 
the luw of the United States. Qn March 9, 1957, 
the President of the USA _ signed the joint 
resolution ofboth Houses of Congress empower- 
ing kim to use the armed forces of the United 
States at &is discretion in the Middle East. The 
resolution authorizes him to despatch U.S. 
forces into action against any 
Arab East which Washington claims as “controlled 
by international communism.” Two implications 
(or complications) arise out of the Eisenhower 
doctrine. ‘Firstly, the Eisenhower doctrine, along 
with NATO and the SEATO, may be regarded 
as another step in bypassing the United Nations 
Organisation and its Charter, The regional 
pacts by themselves amount to thwarting the 
authority and machinery of the UNO, The 
the authority of the UNO. The USA, although a 
Eisenhower doctrine is another attempt to belittle 
member of the UNQ, thus ignores her respon- 


country of the 
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sibility and liability to that world body, Secondly, 
the law of the US Cdngress is elevated to the 
status of international law, Is it not a violation 
of the international law for a country to 
authorise its Government to use armed forces at 
its discretion in so-called communistic aggression 
without the concurrence and authority of the 
UNO ? The impudence of the US Congress and 
the executive there is jastounding in legalising the 
Eisenhower doctrine. Why a country should 
have authority to use armed forces when there 
is the UNO to “save the succeeding generations 
from the scourge of war”? 

The Middle East is a great strategic region 
where three continents meet, Europe, Asia “and, 
Africa, ‘The area of the Middle East has not 
been defined in the said resolution of the US 
Congress and it is left tol the discretion of the 
US Executive to define the area of the Middle 
East as and when it wilj suit her interest to do 
so. Now we find that Pakistan, never before 
regarded as a country of the Middle East, is now 
covered by the Eisenhower doctrine and that 
means she is also part of the Middle East for 
the purposes of the Eisenhower doctrine, The 
doctrine is a measure desgined to oppose the 
international communism, It is directed against 
penetration im the Middle East of Soviet 
communism, But is the USA free from the guilt 
of penetration in that region? ‘The penetration 
by the USA in the Middle East is much greater 
than that by ‘the Soviet Union. The USA has 
bases, and other rights in many countries of the 
region, tet 

So long the USA tended to jets to British 
initiative in forging an anti-communist alliance 
in the Middle East, since the British had longer 
experience of diplomatic dealings with the Arab 
countries, But that expectation did not materi- 
alise and the Suez war frustrated any such hope. 
The USA intended to make Egypt the corner- 
stone of a regional defence structure against 
Soviet Russia. But that plan fell through, Egypt 
refusing to jom in any such military alliance 
with the Anglo-American block. The USA is 
creating a new type of colonies by preferring 
the round-about methods of economic and 
financial domination, military blocks and bases. 
Various kinds of economic and technological aid, 
credit arrangements, security treaties, etc., arle 
the new techniques of colonial expansion, The 


USA has decided to commit $12,570,000 for 
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services and capital development phases of the 
Baghdad Pact countries. The amount is from 
the Eisenhower Doctrine Fund for the Middle 
Kast. The USA realises that the loss of Western 
bases in North America and the Middle East 
will render the defence of Western Europe, and 
ultimately the defence of Atlantic community, 
impossible. Turkey today forms the main 
Anglo-American base in the Middle East against 
any communistic aggression. Turkey has received 
$3,000 million from the USA under the “aid” 
programme, 


French Cabinet Falis 

France is now in the last ditch in her fight 
for the maintenance of imperialism. The price 
she is paying has brought about an instability 
that has again come to the fore in the collapse 
of the Mollet Cabinet. We give the report from 
the New York Times: 

“Paris, May 21—A political crisis arose in 
France tonight following a major defeat for 
Premier Guy Mollet and his Cabinet in the 
National Assembly. 

“Post-war France’s twenty-second Govern- 
ment was defeated by a vote of 250 to 213. The 
Government had been in office nearly sixteen 
months, a post-war record. It met defeat on its 
thirty-fourth vote of confidence. 

“The immediate issue was a bill to increase 
taxes, but it was the Cabinet’s entire program, 
particularly relating to Algeria, that was under 
fire from a discordant combination of Com- 
munists, Radicals, Conservative Independents 
and Extreme Right-wingers. 

“After the Assembly vote, Premier Mollet, 
a Socialist, went to the Elysee Palace to hand 
in the resignation of his Government to Presi- 
dent Rene Coty. But the President delayed his 
acceptance until he had consulted with the 
Assembly’s political groups. 

“After seeing M. Coty, M. Mollet - con- 
firmed his ‘absolute will’ to stick to his resig- 
nation. A Socialist communique spoke in bitter 
terms of the ‘fall of the Government,’ The two 
statements suggested that the Government con- 
sidered itself out of power and awaiting a 
successor. 

“Constitutionally the Premier could stay in 
power, for his opponents had failed tg obtain 
an absolute majority against him. This would 
be a minimum of 298 out of 594 votes. _ 
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“But as a matter of practical politics, 1t was 
considered impossible for him to continue after 
a defeat on such a fundamental issue as Govern- 
ment finances. The Premier had filled a diff- 
cult term of office with constantly uncertain 
support from Parliament. 


“The Cabinet will remain in office in ¢ 
caretaker capacity. until a new one is formed. 
Reduced to treating with what are called ‘“cur- 
rent affairs,” it cannot take any major decision 
or make any major pronouncement. Above all, 
it can do nothing that would commit any future 
government to a particular course éf action.” 


-~ 


Cuban Unrest a _ 


It is a troubled world. Even in the “happy 
isles” of the West Indies there is unresf as the 
following editorial from the New York Times 
indicates: 

“A new phase in Cuba’s tormented history 
appears to be opening. ‘We have no means of 
knowing where it will lead or how serious it is, 
but the dynamism that has animated the Cuban 
scene for months is proof. that the situaticn 
cannot remain as it is today. 

“The new feature of the Cuban conflict has 
come with the increased violence and sabotage 
and above all the fact that the Batista. Govern- 
ment has been forced to admit that the rebel 
léader, Fidel Castro, is very much alive and 
still fighting in the Sierra Maestra at the east- 
ern end of the island. In fact, there was a-clash 
between his, forces and Government troops. 
For three months President Batista and his 
supporters tried to fool the Cuban. people with 
false statements denying Castro’s presence and 
claiming tlrat the interview with him and the 
photographs published in this newspaper in 
February were fakes. This smokescreen was 
blown away by the C. B. §. television and 
radio shows of May 19 and by the renewed 
activity of Castro’s troops. There was even 
another rebel landing last Thursday. 

. “Tt seems obvious that General Batista 
cannot allow the continced existence of rebel 
forces in the island and the continued acts of 
sabotage, Yet it is hard to see how he can stop 
them. The efforts to work out a peaceful poli- 
tical solution do not seem to have much hope. 
Every sensible Cuban would want to see a 
pacific solution, but it would only be acceptable 
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to the opposition if accompanied by an amnesty 
for the hundreds of political prisoners, by 4 
cessation of the arbitrary arrests, tortures and 
killings, by a complete freedom from censorship 
(the radio and television are now under strict 


censorship, mail is tampered with and the press _ 


appears to be exercising some self-censorship for 
understandable reasons) and, finally, the guar- 
antee of free and fair electioris. Cuba is pass- 
ing through a time of stress whose end is not 
in sight.” | 


Storm Over Formosa ae 


On May 24 Formosa was rocked by the 
fiercest anti-American demonstration in the 
history of the island. The Nationalist Govern- 
mert of Chiang Kai-shek stood practically 
helpless against the expression of. anger and 
wrath by the people against the United States 
of America.  g 

The temper of the people of ‘Taiwan (the 
proper Chinese name for Formosa) found ex- 
pression not only in the acts of ‘the crowd in 
looting the American Embassy and the office of 
the United States Information Service, but also 
in the refusal of the Chinese ‘police and the 
army to interfere. Chiang Kai-shek -has dis- 
missed three top army commanders for “mis- 
handling” the anti-American riots. The dis- 
missed commanders are Lieutenant-General 
Huang Chen-hu, Commanding General of the 
Taipeh Garrison Command, Lt.-General Liu 
Wei, Commanding the General Military . Police 
and Major-General Lo Kan, Chief of the Pro- 
vincial Polite. Much effort is not needed to 
realize the helplessness of a Government when 
it has to dismiss such top-ranking officers for 
“mishandling?” what is part of their normal 
duty. : : ; 


Hereunder is the news report: 


“Taipeh, May 25.%~—President Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Cabinet met today to consider possible 
grave consequences of yesterday’s anti-American 
riots in Taipeh which threatened to weaken ‘the 
key, K:M.T.-U.S. alliance in the Far East. _ 

“The Communist Press and radio in Peking 
lest no: time in pledging support for any further 
anti-American action in.Formosa, They ‘claimed 
tkat the sacking of the American Embassy showed 
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that Formosans ‘would not tolerate a life of 
slavery,’ under the Americans. 

“Wihile Nationalist troops patrolled the city’s 
streets the K.M.T. Cabinet sat for several hours 
discussing its future relations with the U.S.A. 

“Eight people were reported killed in the riots, 
which went on Until late last night when the 
Municipal Police Station opposite the U.S. 
Information Service was besieged by between 
30,000 to 40,000 demonstrators. A police report 
said that one rioter was killed and 13 injured in 
this incident. Two policemen were also injured. 

“Virtually everything in the two-storeyed 
American Embassy building had been destroyed. 
The U.S.I.S.. building was equally badly 
damaged in the five hours of siege last night. 
Both buildings and other American installations 
were under heavy Nationalist guard today. 
Though there was calm again, American and 
British citizens were advised to stay at home. 

“Im a statment today the National Prime 
Minister, Mr. O. K. Yui, deplored the ‘unlawful 
acts’ which he said were caused by ‘unlawful 
elements.’ He added: ‘It is earnestly hoped that al] 
our citizens will remain calm and law abiding 
so as not to cause distress to our friends and 
sive comfort to the enemy.’ He assured foreigners 
of the:Government’s protection, 

“The U.S. State Department announced 
that Mr. Rankin, the U.S. Ambassadoz in Taipeh, 
had protested strongly to Mr. Yeh, the Nationalist 
Chinese Foreign Minister, against the rioting in 
the city. He had asked for adequate apologies and 
had stated that the U.S.A. expected full com- 
pensation. 

“There are about 9,000 Americans, includ- 
ing women and children, now living in Formosa, 
most of them in or near Taipeh. 

“The Nationaliss Chinese ' Prime Minister, 
Mr. Yui, said in a statement that the ‘Govern- 
ment strongly deplored demonstrations against 
Americans, which were ‘inimical to our national 
interest and detrimental to the long and friendly 
relations between the U.S.A. and China,’ The 
statement reiterated the Government’s determi- 
nation to~fulfil its responsibility for the protec- 
tion of foreign nationals living in the country. 
©The Nationalist Chinese Ambassador to the 
U.S.A., Mr. Tong, called on the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for the Far East, Mr. Robertson to- 
day and, expressed the ‘profoundest regrets’ of 
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his Government. Mr. Tong -told reporters _after- 
wards. -that there was no ‘deep _ anti- American 
sentiment’ involved in the rioting ‘in his opinion. 
‘He’ called it ‘an. outbreak, of emotion.’ 
“Yesterday? ’s riot was. sparked. . 
Mrs, ‘Lui’s attempt-to enter ‘the U.S. 
with: a placard: reading: Killer Reynolds: is not 
Innocent, ‘Protest: against U.S....Court Martiai’s 
unfair unjust decision,.’, A crowd which’soon grew 
around her started stoning the Embassy. . 
“Reynolds, -a.U.5.:. Master-Sergeant,. had 
earlier ‘heen found not,-guilty. of the _ yoluntary 
manslaughtey of. the -woman’s, husband Mr. Lui.” 
We quote-below,- from the New York Times 
of May 26, ‘the report.on, the actualoccurrence: 
~ “Tash, week’s: violence.on- Taiwan against 
U. S; personnel grew out of: an incident at the 
home., of-.;M/Sgt.- Robert R. .Reynolds, eight 
miles outside Taipei, the: capital of, Formosa. 
Sergeant Reynolds, a U.S. soldier stationed at, 
Taipei, and his wife are the only living witnesses 
of ‘thé incident. This is their ‘story: 
“Just before midnight on March 20 last 
Mrs. Reynolds was taking a shower. She 
saw a Chinese’ peering at her ‘through a 
window. She called her husband. The 
Sergeant told her to remain calm, loaded 
a .22° caliber pistol with *-nine rounds 
and went outside to investigate. He 
planned to hold the mtruder at bay until 
police arrived. The man then came toward 
“him in a threatening manner brandishing 
either a metal rod or stick—he could not tell 
in the gloom. Reynolds fired, the man stum- 
bled and turned away. Reynolds returned to 
the-house and told his wife to summon the 
Chinese and American military police. He 
said the man approached again. Fearing that 
-he was armed, the Sergeant ordered him to 
halt. The man refused to do so and Reynolds 
fired a second shot which killed the intruder. 
“Last Monday the Sergeant was tried by a 
colonels and 
three master sergeants. The prosecution, con- 
ducted by a U.S. officer, charged the Sergeant 
with voluntary man-slaughter. The soldier 
pleaded self-defence. On Thursday the court- 
martial returned a verdict of not guilty. 
“Chinese resentment of the verdict was 
intense. The Chinese local press reported the 
prosecution was half-hearted and called the 
acquittal a miscarriage of justice. Rumours 
2 : 
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spread in Taipei- that there had .been black 
market: dealings between. Reynolds | and the 
deceased and that Chinese and American autho- 
tities were in collusion to.cover. Up. evidence 
which might embarrass either | Government, 

“Qn Friday: U.S. authorities flew. Sergeant 
Reynolds, ‘his. wife and 7-year-old daughter to 
Manila, ,At noon that,day the;-slain man’s 
widow picketed - the . US. .Embassy compound. 
She, carried -a poster, which, branded Reynolds 
a, murderer: A. large. crowd. gathered; many of 
them .. local- born Taiwanese. -Then . someone 
threw 2. stone at. the - Embassy _ building | and 
shattered Bs - window pane. The. cr owd. cheered. 
More stones flew. By now the crowd had 
swelled into. an. angry. mob of. 3,000... The. mob 
broke. into. the compound, ripped the .American 
flag, from a, flagpole, swirled into the. Embassy, 
smashed furniture and. tossed classified. docu- 
ments out the windows. Most of the Embassy 
personnel were out to lunch at the time. A 
handful of Americans trapped inside the com- 
pound fled to the Embassy air raid shelter. 

“By mid-afternoon the disorders. spread to 
other parts of the capital. A mob wrecked the 
offices of the U.S. Information Service. Another 
crowd tried to invade the U.S. Military Com- 
munications Center. A throng of more than 
10,000 besieged the Taipei Police Headquarters 
to demand the release of students arrested in 
the disorders. 

“Then the Taipei authorities clapped mar- 
tial law on the capital. Three divisions of 
Chinese Nationalist troops moved into the city. 
The mobs scattered and order was gradually 
restored.” - 3 
Government ian Food Policy. « 

. Almosé the whole of. the country was pass- 
ing through an acute food’ crisis. The serious- 
ness of the‘situation was such thatthe Union 
Food Minister, Shri Ajit Prasad Jain, had to 


make a statement in the Parliament announc- 
‘mg the Government’s de. sion to set up a high- 


powered committee to investigate into the causes 
of rise in food prices and ‘to suggest immediate 
and long-term remedial measures. At the same 


time, however, Shri Jain. added that the over- 


all supply. position of food-grains in’ the 
country did not warrant any’ undue apprehen- 
sion. The production of rice’ was 28.1 million 
tons -thig.-year—an all-time record. There was 
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also @ rise in the production of wheat, compared 
with the previous year. Thus the overall supply 
position which was also re-inforced by the sub- 
stantial import of wheat was presented by the 
Minister as quite reassuring. 

Exposing the fallacies in the argument of 
the Government, the weekly V2gil in a lengthy 
and thought-provoking editorial article on 
Mey 18 writes: “We do not know how to re- 
corcile this assurance with Shri Jain’s admis- 
sion, in the same statement before Parliament, 
of ‘scarcity’ conditions and distress in various 
parts of as many as eight States. Ordinary 
people would think that ‘serious difficulties’ 
need not only be apprehended but they already 
existed when thousands and lakhs of _ people 
were affected and were, in fact, suffering from 
shortage of food. Trotting out a series of highly 
optimistic production statistics, the Minister 
denied that there was any ‘justifiable cause for 
alsrm. The existence of widespread suffering 
proves either that the official statistics and esti- 
mates are wrong or the Government has 
failed to take necessary measure in time, or— 
pezhaps this would be the more correct ap- 
praisal. of the position—it is a combination of 
the two; that is, both the statistics and the 
Government’s handling of the situation have 
bean seriously faulty. In any case alarm in the 
sense of notice of danger would be justifiable.” 

Shri Jain explained that the food prices 
“were not generally higher” than in 1952-53, 
which was regarded as the base year, though 
they were higher than in 1954 and 1955 which 
were, however, years of unusually low prices. 
“Yet an imerease of 24 per cent in rice prices 
curing a period of record production could not 
be passell off as an expected thing,” the Vigil 
points’ out. 

~ Referring to the Minister’s explanation 
that the rise in food prices arose from “higher 
meomes” of the people and hoarding by traders 
and producers: the magazine writes: ‘Whether 
this explanation is good*or not in other respects, 
it certainly fails to account for the discrepancies 
in price fluctuations between rice and wheat. If 
une explanation were a correct one it would have 
affected the rice and wheat prices more or less 
in the same manner. Increased consumption 
arising from higher incomes 
snould: have affected the producers ' and ‘con- 
=1mers of rice and wheat:more or..-less - 


and. hoarding - 


in the 
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same manner. Is there any reason to suppose 
that the pressure of increased consumption 
arising from higher incomes has been more 
operative among the rice-eaters or that factors 
favouring hoarding have had a freer field in the 
case of traders and producers of rice? If the 
Food Ministry is so cocksure about the causes 
of the rise in food prices what does it want an 
investigation by a high-powered committee 
for?” 

As a matter of fact, however, none of the 
arguments of the Food Minister did bear 
any close examination. One could not have 
much faith in the statistics put forward by the 
Minister on the face of the fact of its contra- 
diction by other equally forceful - facts. The 
record production figures did not square up 
with scarcity conditions in a large part of the 
country. An investigation into the village areas 
again did not disclose any appreciable hoarding 
by the producers. As for the argument of 
“higher incomes” being responsible for higher 
prices it was belied by the fact that the food 
prices were beyond the means of a_ greater 
majority of the people. As the Vigil says, “If 
it is true that some people have now higher 
incomes than before, then it must be also true 
that as many people or perhaps more have now 
lower real incomes.’ 


Dr. Roy and the Food Problem 
Of all the official ‘statements that have 
recently been made about the recent food crisis 
in West Bengal the most astounding has been 
the one made by Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy, 
Chief Minister of West Bengal, on May 28. 
While’ on the face of hard facts) the Chief 
Minister had .no alternative but to-admit the 
seriousness of the situation (which his Food 
Minister had refused to do a few weeks earlier) 
he put forward a novel argument in explanation 
of the current: food shortage in the State.. In 
effect he told the Pressmen that gathered round 
him to hear his views on the problem. that the 
shortage was largely due to the voraciousness of 
the Bengalis. He has advised the people to eat 
less and has even threatened them with the 
prospect of diabetes if they should ignore as 
valuable advice. 
' It is really. an irony of fate that the pro- 
verbially ill-fed and undernourished people of 


West Bengal should be charged by their: own . 


a 
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Chief Minister of gluttony. It is also an indi- 
cation of the almost unbridgable chasm that 
now separates the rulers from the people. One 
would like to know wherefrom Dr. Roy, him- 
self a distinguished medica] man, could deduce 
his theory that the people ate too much. 

Dr. Roy has advised the people to eat 
more of vegetables. But where are the vege- 
tables? Even when they are available, are they 
cheaper or more nutritious in the majority of 
cases? If the nation has to maintain its efficiency 
it must be assured the minimum nutritional 
level. Any suggestion to lower the already dan- 
gerously low nutritional level of the people is 
the counsel of a mad man _ and should be 
treated. as such. 


Enquiry Commissions 


When during the latter part of 1956 the 
whole of the country was aroused over a series 
of railway accidents in the South of India 
which resulted in the disablement and the loss 
of many lives, and of property, thereby bring- 
ing ruin and disaster to scores of families, the 
Government of India could no longer remain 
indifferent to the feelings of the public, espe- 
cially as the General Elections were near at 
hand. ‘Therefore, the Government announced 
the appointment of a one-man commission 
consisting of Justice Shri S. L. T. Desai of 
into the 
causes of such recurring railway accidents in- 
volving bridges and embankments. The 
commission was particularly to examine the 
causes of the Mahabubnagar train disaster which 
had just occurred. 

Recently the Government published the 
findings of .the Desai Commission with their 
observations on them. The’ Desai Commission 
virtually laid the blame for the bridge collapses 
onto the shoulder of the engineers who, 
the commission said, had failed to provide for 
sufficient water outlet through the bridges. The 
commission also rejected the suggestion that 
the particular accident at Mahabubnagar might 
have occurred due to any negligence on the part 
of the watchman on ‘the bridge. On. all vital 
points, however, the Government disagreed with 


* the commission and upheld the report made by 


the Departmental Inspector before the appoint 
ment of the Enquiry Commission. 
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The Government’s rejection of the fincings 
of the Desai Commission has almost universally 
been greeted with disapprobation by the Indian 
press and public. Many have wondered why the 
Government took the trouble of appointing a 
commission if it had no desire to pay any ‘eed 
to its findings. 

Indeed, India is, perhaps, the only ftate 
where the Government shows such scant regard 
for independent judgements. The Govern- 
ment of West Bengal had appointed a com- 
mission to enquire into the firings during the 
food riots in Coochbehar. The enquiry was duly 
held but’the public is as yet unaware’about the 
findings or about the action taken on them by 
the Government. The Report of the commission 
appointed into the allegations of police oppres- 
sion during the anti- tram fare rise movement 
in Caleutta was even printed but for some un- 
accountable reasons was burnt up on the day 
before it was due: to be released to the public. 
This time the Government of India has some- 
how been persuaded to publish the report of the 
Desai Commission but has refuced to act acecrd- 
ing to the recommendations. 

’ The Enquiry Commissions are appointed by 
the Government with persons of its own chcice 
yet it reftises to abide by the findings of such 
commissions. The public is unable to see “he 
reasonings behind such an attitude. Mereover, 
in the particular case of the train accident at 
Mahabubnagar it is not clear to many how che 
Government could place greater reliance upon 
the report of the Departmenta! Inspector than 
the findings of an independen:, body constituted 


‘with a High Court Judge who is bye trainmg 


accustomed to view things dispassionately and 
objectively. Several hundreds of livéS have 
been lost through train accidents over these 
past years, it is not easy to console oneself w-th 
the suggestion that nobody was responsible for 
these losses. 

The Central Government’s rejection of the 
findings of the Desai Consmission in the case of 
the Mahabubnagar train disaster touches off a 
broader question whether such rejection does 
not reflect adversely upon the prestige of the 
High Court Judges—a point that has been 
examined in some details by- the Hitavada in 
an editorial article in ith issue of May 23, 1957. 

The newspaper refers to 4 similar action 
by: the Madhya: Pradesh Government in reject- 
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img.the findings of>the commission: headéd by 
Mr. Justice: Chowdhury ‘about the. Chhui- 
:hddan firings‘ :few -years: back ‘(commented 
uponin Phe M-R.)- and. writes: thatthe action 
taken :by -both: the:. Governments, :-the Union 
Government; in: the recent ‘case: and: the M::P. 
Government in the earlier case “have raiséd-a 
fundamental ;. question: : whether. High iCourt 
Jadges should'-be asked. to’ conduct enquiries of 
this: character and’ regarded‘ such equiries aS a 
ea of their ‘legitimate uwork wry feos 

The‘ newspaper ‘recalls: that under: Aiea 
agit): the ‘President might.refer ‘any: question - 
tothe Supreme Court for advisory.opinion ‘whilé ~ 
the Constitution :of India laid.down theiz-duty 
forthe -Supremd.-Court:: “In other’ countries 
particularly-the USA,-Australia: and: the United 
Rinpdoni—the: cour Pts - alls along refused 10 give 
such. ‘advisory “ opinioris «: onsspeculative .ques- 
tions because, as the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy ‘Council put it, “it would be ‘extremely 
unwise for any judicial tribunal to attempt 
beforehand to exhaust all possible ‘cases and 
facts which may occur to qualify, cut down and 
override the operation of the particular words 
when the concrete case is not before it (the 
court) . It is undesirable that the court 
should be called upon to express opinions which 
may affect the rights of persons not represented 
before ‘it or touch matters of such a nature 
that its answers must. be wholly ineffectual . .. 

- “Tn the instant case of the Mahabubnagar 
tragedy,” the Hitavada points out, “the families 
of those who have lost their dear and loved 
ones in the disaster have claim on the State for 
compensation. Mr. Justice ‘Desai, therefore, 
expressed opinion on matters affecting the rights 
of persons to sue the Government fpr negligence 
and it was therefore inappropriate that a 
tribunal should*have been set up to adjudicate 
on matters involving individual rights. In this 
particular case, the Government was one of the 
interested parties and, if we may say so, was 
one of the condemned parties and the con- 
demned party chose the right of exercising -the 
veto and setting aside the solemn findings of a 
Judge of the High Court.” 

The newspaper expresses the view that the 
Government. should be infcrmed by the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court that in future it 
would not be possible to spare High Court 
Judges. to sit on such enquiries unless the 


ehquiry;’ to! refer:the 
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Government: would undertake in the évent ‘of 
its. disagreement: with the ° findings ‘of’ ‘such 
matter tothe. Supreme 
Court under Art. 143(1) of the Constitution: for 
advisory opinion. “If any body or:persons i8:-to 
set aside the findings of a° High’ Court Judge,” 


the Hitavada writes, that-body ‘or ‘persons must 4 


Have a: juudicial. qialification - ‘to sitiin appellate 
jtidgment ‘over a High Court Judge’s findings.” 
Th India, only" ‘the Supreme Court. was:in .a 
position: to ‘sit over judgment over the! findings 
of eS ae -Gourt Judge. | - se 


The Igpanesé: Promier aint adit 


Mr. Nobosuke Kishi, the J apanese Prime 
Minister, was on a visit to New Delhi from 
May 23 to May 25. . During his-stay in the 
Indian capital the Japanese ‘Prime: Minister 
had talks with the Indian Prime Minister and 
his colleagues after which a joint statement was > 
issued by the two Premiers. 


In the joint statement the Prime Ministers 
of India and Japan made an _ earnest and 
urgent appeal to the Big Powers for the imme- 
diate suspension of nuclear and thermo-nuclear 
test explosions and expressed the hope that the 
Big Powers would reach an agreement on the 
eventual abandonment of these tests and the 
prohibition of all kinds of nuclear and thermo- 
nuclear weapons. 


Mr. ‘Kishi was the first Japanese Prime 
Minister to visit India. His visit would naturally 
increase Indo-Japanese understanding. The 
Indian people had all along viewed with ad- 
miration the Japanese people’s efforts to indus- 
trialise their country and, in post-war years, 
to regain their country’s deflated independence, 
The differences in the international outlook of 
the two nations again did not deter the Indian 
people from an appreciation of the eapacity for 
hard labour exhibited by the Japanese people 
during recent years which contributed so much 
to her quick economic recovery. 


Referring to Mr. Kishi’s visit to India, the 
Hindu in an editorial article on May 26 wel- 
comes the Japanese Premier’s offer of economic 
assistance to the success of India’s Five-Year 4 
Plan. “We certainly will need all the assistance * 
that Japan can give especially in the sphere of 
know-how and technique,” the Hindu writes. 
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The newwspaper adds: “In another respect 
also Japan’s example and experience will be 
valuable. India and China (unlike other coun- 
tries in South-East Asia) face the problem of 
industrialisation while their population is both 
under-employed and expanding at a high rate. 
This is a problem with which Japan is familiar 
the problem of decentralisation of industry 
so that men will not be thrown out of work by 
the more efficient machine. We may note also, 
that Japan leads Asia in the control of popula- 
tion. The Japanese are fully aware of the fact 
that no matter how efficient their industry may 
become, a limit must be fixed to the expansion 
of population. - 

Referring to the joint appeals of the Indian 
and Japanese Premiers for an end of the 
nuclear test explosions the newspaper recalls 
that Japan was the worst sufferer in this res- 
pect and writes: “Japan has been extremely 
diplomatic in making her protests but her un- 
willingness to offend her allies should not be 
misinterpreted as weakness. Atomic weapons 
must be outlawed and the scandal of the tests 
must not be allowed to develop in a major 
international crisis.” 


Vatican and Portuguese Imperialism 

Shri T. D. Cunha, Chairman of the Goa 
Action Committee, refers to the nefarious role 
played by the Vatican in the continued Portu- 
guese occupation of Goa, in an article in the 
weekly People, May 19, 1957. 

Shri Cunha writes: “People in India are 
reluctant to criticise the Vatican fearing to hurt 
the religious feelings of the Catholics. Being 
themselves religious but tolerant, most Indians 
respect the susceptibilities of people of a faith 
different from theirs. 

In the case of the Vatican, this happens 
because they wrongly consider this institution 
more as a centre of Roman Catholicism than a 
political power exercising its influence as it really 
is, in world affairs. This makes them shy to 


find fault with the Holy See even when their 


disapproval is fully justified.” 

Recounting how under the garb of neutral- 
ity in politics the Vatican was actively helping 
the Portuguese in Goa, Shri Cunha writes: 
“While the Catholic hierarchy is allowed to 
fully mobilize in Portugal as well'as in Goa the 
forces of the church in ag religious crusade 
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against the Goan liberation movement, the 
Catholic hierarchy in India is ordered by the 
Vatican to keep aloof from the Indian national 
activity aiming at the legitimate union with 
India of the Portuguese dominated territory.” 

. Citing a concrete example of the Vatican’s 
partiality in the matter he recalls the fact that 
while. all Porttiguese Cardinals, Patriarchs, 
Bishops and ever some priests were actively 
working for keeping Goa, Daman and Diu 
under the continued occupation by. the Partu- 
puese imperialists, the Indian Cardinal Gracias 
had got a rebuke from ‘the “Pope for “having 
once declared himself in favour of Goa’s inte- 
gration with India. 

“During his visit to Rome,” Shri Cunha 
writes, “the Indian Cardinal was ordered to 
absent himself from India on long foreign 
tours and not to be entangled in the Goan 
affair, although he is himself a son of Goa. 
Since then, the Cardinal has not uttered a 
single word on the subject of Goa, nor has he 
shown in any manner his -solidarity with his 
suffering countrymen. On. the contrary, under 
his command foreign missionaries and foreign 
money freely work for the disruption of the 
Goan nationalist forces thus helping the Portu- 
guese cause.” 

What was even more, the Vatican definitely 
instructed all Indian Bishops not to side with 
India on the question of Goa. 

Shri Cunha writes that there was close co- 
ordination between the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy in India, the Vatican and the Portu- 
guese Government and some of the Roman 
Catholics were also involved in egpionage 
activities. Ja this context he refers to a Jesuit 
priest in the service of the Government of India 
passing political information to Portugal. 
Besides, tlie international agencies of the Roman 
Catholic church was also carrying a campaign 
of propaganda in favour of Portuguese imper‘al- 
ism. Shri Cunha quotes’ a passage from an 
article in the- semi-official Catholic bulletin 
entitled Informations Catholiques Internationales 
of February 15, 1957, in which high praise was 
bestowed. upon Portugal- for her refusal to part 
with her colonies.- The Vatican Radio and 
other Vatican- agencies likewise preached arti- 
Indian and anti-Goan Portuguese propaganda 
as the whole truth. 


Shri Cunha quotes many other facts ex- 
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pcsing the dubious role of the Vatican. But the 
facts referred to above are enough to convince 
cne about the authenticity of his allegations. 
Tt is to be hoped that the Government of India 
would consider this aspect of this functioning 
of Roman Catholig church in India. The 
Roman Catholics, on the other hand, have also 
a, duty to see that their devotion to their reli- 
gon could not be used by unscrupulous 
{creigners to convert them into the tools of 
yaperialism. . 
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Family Planning wm India and China 

A policy, of controlled population growth is 
oi recent origin. There is now a remarkable un- 
animity among observers that for the raising of 
sne standard of the people of the deeply popu- 
ated under-developed countries some degree of 
control of the growth of the population is an 
inescapable necessity. Even the Communists 
vho, chiefly under Soviet inspiration (one of the 
founders of Marxism, Frederick Engels had as 
early as 1844 envisaged the need for population 
planning at some time), were until recently 
loudly decrying the Indian Government’s 
efforts to encourage birth control, have by now 
come round to a reconsideration of their views 
following China’s open enunciation of a policy 
cf population planning for the country. — 

In India, the Government has adopted the 
policy of encouraging birth control since 1950. 
Substantial financial allocations were made for 
this purpose both in the First and Second Five- 
Year Plans. The Government’s policy of en- 
couraging a planned growth of population was 
reiterated on May 25, 1957, by no less a person 
than Premier Nehru himself who, while inaugu- 
rating the second meeting of the Family Plan- 
ning Board in. New Delhi, said that both from 
the social and economie points of view it was 
necessary to take up, the question of family 
planning and press it forward with vigour and 
intelligence. “ 

Yet what has been the outcome of the 
efforts made thus far, and how far again do the 
efforts go? Evidently the Government’s policy 
has almost completely been ineffective in 
moulding the attitude of even--the smallest 
section of city-dwellers—not to mention the 
villagers who provide by far the largest number 
of annual births. This is no wonder inasmuch 
ag No sincere efforts were evident to make the 
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knowledge and material facilities of birth cof- 
trol available to the common man, apart from 
the holding of one or two closed-door con- 
ferences attended by the brass hats and 4 
number of fashionable ladies. There ig not a 
single public clinic even in a city like Calcutta 
where the people could get advice and material 
help on family planning. On the contrary, the 
Government hospitals have even closed down 
the services they had previously been rendering 
in the matter of birth control, so that people 
have peen made to become a prey to greedy 
medical men who are extorting unusually large 
sums for relatively simple advice and opera-~ 
tions, taking advantage of the Government’s 
failure, on the policy level, to remove the legal 
restrictions. There is not also any effort visible 
in the direction of enforcing the legal provisions 
regarding the minimum age of the brides and 
bridegrooms though delayed marriage is one of 
the most effective means of controllmg popu- 
lation growth. 

Just compare with this the Chinese efforts 
in this direction. The Chinese Government was 
at first opposed to the idea of family planning. 
But when they were once convinced of the 
desirability of a need for family planning they 
took it up with a characteristic thoroughness 
which would be envied by any other Govern- 
ment in the world. They launched a campaign 
of mass education on the need and _ benefits 
of planned parenthood and organised lectures 
and demonstrations in cities, towns and villages, 
opened pilot clinics even in some of the remotest 
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parts of the country, arranged for the cheap ~ 


manufacture of contraceptives, removed the 
legal restriction on abortion under certain cir- 
cumstances, arranged symposiums on the scope 
and need for changing the marriage laws. Cer- 
tainly the Chinese have not by and large been 
convinced of the benefits of birth control. It 
would be a wonder if they would. In backward 
countries like India and China where the great 
majority of the people suffer from economic and 
social handicaps it is not so easy to inculcate 
new habits—especially if they conflict with 
their traditional outlook and make a call upon 
their not-too-heavy purse. Yet taken all things 
together, the Chinese Government, in a shorter 
time and perhaps at less cost ag well, has been 
able to draw in a larger number of people in the 
campaign for planned parenthood, 
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While the India Government may not 
possess all the means at the disposal of the 
Government of China they can study the 
Chinese efforts in this direction with much pro- 
fit to them and the nation as well. 


Congress and Prohibition 

The Congress is committed to a policy of 
prohibition. In several States prohibition is 
already an official policy. From the very begin- 
ning, however, an influential section of the 
people, including leading Congressmen, has 
been sceptical about the effectiveness of pro- 
hibition as a policy for social progress and 
emancipation, The Press has frequently pub- 
lished reports of increasing corruption and 
illicit distilling. In several States—particularly 
in the South—prohibition has hit the toddy 
makers, a section of the poorer people, by 
depriving them of their living without offering 
them any alternative means. An official com- 
Mission in Andhra advised the scrapping of the 


prohibition policy in that State. But the Con- | 


gress has remained adamant and has stuck to 
its policy of prohibition. The recent criticism 
of Rajkumari Amrit Kaur also does not appear 
to have had any impact upon the framers of 
Congress policy. 

Apart from the broader question of the 
sociological implications of prohibition there 1s 
the question whether the Congress itself has any 
sincere belief in its efficacy and desirability. 
Such a question becomes all the more perti- 
nent against the reported nomination of a 
number of people holding liquor-permits for 
election to the Nagpur Corporation. The Con- 
gress High Command is reportedly sending Shri 
Shriman Narayan to resolve the deadlock now 
facing the Nagpur Municipal Congress orga- 
nisation following the division among its mem- 
bers on the issue of nomination of persons for 
the municipal body, and it would be resolved 
some way or other. There would still be the 
question how a section of the Congress 
could nominate a number of persons hold- 
ing liquor permits to represent it in the 
municipal council directly violating the Central 
directive on policy. The people would watch 
with interest what step the Congress High 
Command cares to take against the persons who 
openly violated a policy on which the Congress 
placed such great importance throughout India 


that even the sufferings of a great number of 
people also failed to impress upon them the 
necessity for a change of policy. 


Amrit Kaur on the Budget 

We append below the news-report of 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur’s criticisms and sug- 
gestions re the Budget. We congratulate he- on 
speaking out her mind as befits a true follower 
of Gandhi which she is. 

Her remarks on the dismal results of pro- 
hibition are borne out by facts as any trutnful 
observer can confirm, and she is quite nght 
about Salt-Tax. : 

“New Delhi, May 20.—If today’s Rajya Sebha 
debate on the Budget proposals is an index of 
Parliamentary opinion, Mr. Krishnamachari wiil 
not find it easy to get them; accepted unaltered. 

‘What must have disturbed the Government 
was not the expected condemnation from the 
Opposition benches, but the strong, if _ pclite, 
criticism from, Congress speakers as well. 
“The most effective attack came from the 
former Health Minister, Rajkumari Amrit Kaur. 
She prefaced her speech with the remark that for 
the first time since independence she was abls to 
offer some criticism. 

“Her speech contained two suggestions which, 
unusual enough from a Congress member, were 
particularly remarkable from a well-known 
follower of Mahatma Gandhi: She asked the 
Government to scrap prohibition and impose a 
salt tax, | 

“As in other countries which had tried the 
experiment, she said prohibition had been a 
‘dismal failure’ in India, toe, and would conti- 
nue to be so, . 

“A very small precentage of Indiens were 
addicts, she argued and the money that should go 
to the Government was being taken by bootleggers 
who, she believed, were the biggest protagonists 
of prohibition, In addition, the administration 
was being corrupted. 

“Gandhiji’s greatness, the Rajkumari said, 
lay in acknowledging an error and retracing a 
wrong step. If he had known the facts, she was 
sute he would have said that prohibition should 
be abolished and temperance achieved in o-her 
ways. Le, 

“She also felt that it was incorréct to follow 
Mahatma Gandhi literally by refusing to tax salt 
when cireumstances had changed. Hig accion 
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was symbolic, she said, but the tax could now 
earn large revenues without hitting the poor as 
bard as the new excises. 

“The new Budget proposals might, she feared, 
make life impossible for the poor. While it 
chould be the jGovernment’s objective to make 
ihe pocr less poor, the proposals seemed to go 
tke other way. Se 

“Among the other changes she suggested 
were an increase in air- fares instead of railway 
fares, and in the price of postal envelopes instead 
of postcards. She citicized the proposed tax 
on: personal effects on the ground ‘that it was 
impractical and would lead to harassment. She 
advised the Government to concentrate on re 
ducing corruption and minimizing adminisirative 
expenditures. 

“Rach of the four succeeding speakers, from 
the Congress as well as the Opposition, took the 
Ine that the new proposals imposed an unfair 
burden on ‘the poorer classes, | | 

“Quoting figures, Mr. Chandulal Parikh 
(C) said taxation had increased by Rs. 190 
crores in the last 14 months, It would have 
been all right if the new taxes had been gradually 
imposed, but they were too much for the country 
when imposed in such a short period. 


“He was sure that the new taxes would be 
followed, by a greater rise in prices and conse- 
cuently in wages, This would further increase 
the cost of the second Plan. He pointed out 
that the income-tax exemption level, raised from 
Rs. 3,00 to Rs, 4,200 only two years ago, was: 
row being reversed. 

“Speaking as an experienced businessman, 
ke made the point that if the Government wished 
to industrialize the country rapidly, it should 
not tax undistributed profits.’ He did not object 
to individual taxes being raised and supported 
the levies on wealth and expenditure.” 
fajajt on the Budget 

' We append below*the extracts from the 
sseech made by Sri C. Rajagopalachari, The 
extract is from the Hindusthan Times. Tt shows 
that the “keenest analytical intellect in _ the 
Congress” still remains unimpaired. 

Madras, May 16.—Mr. C, Rajagopalachari 
said today that the net result of the 
“experiment in national socialism” being tried by 
the Union Finance Minister by way of taxations 
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on wealth and expenditure would be “a great op- 
pression, utter misery and general demoralization,” 
He thought that the soul of the people at ell 
significant levels would be enslaved to officialdem. 


In a statement, criticizing the budget pro- 
posals, particularly the proposals to tax wealth 


and expenditure, Mr. Rajagopalachari said the - 


tax on wealth and the tax on expenditure had 
been taken straight from academical. thought to 
actual imposition in India. 


Dwelling on the implications of the proposed 
taxes, he said: “Both the taxes are percentage 
taxes and not lump-sum taxes on slabs above the 
prescribed minimum of wealth held or of annual 
income, every rupee is to be taxed at the pres- 
cribed rate, and assessment and collection both 
fall into the operative field of bureaucracy, The 
immediate first step will be the constitution of 


~ ee 


new large departments of survey and valuation : 


of wealth, and the second step will be the organi- 
zation of a strict collection department which 
will scrutinize all the expenditure of the families 
involved. Survey and evaluation of all wealth, 
except ‘agricultural land, means and includes an 
inventory and appraisement of house property, 
motor cats, furniture, typewriters, jewellery 
of the womenfolk and the title to them and the 
current market price of all the trinkets of gold 
and silverware, in fact all the sacred secrets cf 
family life. The accounts must be verified and 
effective sanctions attached to untrue or inaccu- 
rate list and evaluations,” 


. As for the tax on expenditure, he said, 
every man and woman above the income line 


prescribed ‘would have to maintain a strict and ° 


accurate account throughout the days of his or 


her life, not merely of special items of expendi. 


ture but of every routine item also and vouch for 
accuracy and completeness on penalty of prose. 
cution and heavy financial penalties, 


He said: “An oppressive atmosphere and a 
condition will be universally created to which a 
straightforward communist State may well be 
preferred.” 

He added: “There are some seemingly in- 
nocent steps that will bring in so much corrup- 
tion in their train in this our land that we must 
refrain from the experiment altogether. For 
once we launch a public policy of taxation, it 
will be impossible thereafter to withdraw. The 
commitments of public expenditure will not per 
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mit any retreat whatever may be the obvious 
justification for withdrawal.” 

Mr, Rajagopalachari concluded: “If the 
gap between planned expenditure and resources 
is too great to be bridged otherwise than by such 
disastrous proposals, the better alternative is 
obviously to cut the plans down, Otherwise 
between commitments to, foreign countries and 
widespread and intolerable corruption and oppre- 
ssion at home our democracy will be morally ‘so 
enfeebled that we shall be inviting calamity and 
what I do not wish more specifically to describe.” 

The Hindu for May 28, gives another long 
statement by Sri Rajagopalachari from which 
we append extracts below: 

Mr. Rajagopalachari next referred to the 
condemnation of the Food Ministry for the rise in 
prices of foodgrains and said that he did not 
agree that the Food Minister was responsible 
for this. “The Union Food Minister is a very 
able Minister and I know that,” he said and 
added that if the Food Minister was not respon- 
sible there were a number of other causes for 
it. “There are fundamental causes that are 
operating and are raising the food prices, viz., 
agrarian laws and the population. The only way 
to lower the prices would be by force, by control 
which was another form of force, rigid regula- 
tion, by starving the farmer and a number of 
other unpleasant things, This was not welcome 
and it was not possible, Even if they got some 
food by this method it was not worthwhile, 

Mr. Rajagopalachari dealt with the criticism 
that the taxes in this country were not advancing 
in relation to the: national income as taxes had 
advanced in other countries. The agricultural 
income that could be taxed was different from 
the agricultural income which went to constitute 
the national income, The main body who made 
up the national income were merely cultivators, 
tenants and labourers without land. That was 


the reason for the low percentage of national 


income. It was impossible to make any advance 
in taxation with that kind of national income, It 
was no use comparing the advance made in taxa- 
tion in relation to the national income in other 
countries with that of this country.- “It is,” 
Rajaji said, “a question of examining the human 
element that is involved in any proposition. It 
is quite easy to talk of stagnation, national in- 
come and taxation. If you go into the human 


element concerned in these various phases you - 
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will find you are dealing with various types of 
people who make up the naticnal income, 

The national income has risen because of 
the rise in prices rather than due to increase in 
actual income, 

Referring to the finance for the Second 
Plan, he said, the question they had to examine 
v4as whether the Plan was right and whetker it 
had to be altered. “This Plan is really the great 
mischief-maker and not the Food Ministry,” 
Rajaji remarked amidst laughter, 

Rajaji said the Plan had given to use a 
modern word, a monolithic cast to our public 
affairs. Our public affairs had been’ imprisoned 
within the stone walls of the Plan and had been 
robbed of necessary flexibility.s If they were 
going to spread misery all over the land by high 
prices, it was impossible to spend money .on the 
Plan. The Government had themselves admitted 
that inflation had been one of the results of the 
Plan. The taxation measures would raise the 
prices still further. If thése were the essential 
parts of the Plan, it was better to look into it, 

Referring to plans in Russia and China, he 
said that whatever derogatory views they might 
entertain about what was being done in Corjmu- 
nist countries, they had done well. Ever. the 
Government of India agreed that they had done 
very well. The secret of their success lay not in 
better administration or spreadover of taxation 
measures—in fact, not taxation at all—but in 
forced labour of the people; That wias the only 
thing that could make a backward people, carry 
out Plans for development rapidly. If labour 
was not voluntarily forthcoming, it was obtained 
by force. But, it was not possible*to do such 
things in India. ' 

With dil their appreciation of the Pian, they 
should remember that the Plan consisted of cer- 
tain projects in certain areas of the country, They 
were taxed in order that the projects might ba 
carried out. But it was wrong to impose indirect 
tax on everybody in the country, without refer- 
ence to the advantages attained in any particular 
area by such projects. It was not a suggestion 
for disintegration but they wanted fairness ir. the 
distribution of the burden. It was better to levy 
cesses in territories where development works 
had directly benefited the people. Instead of 
this, was it right to increase the prices of a post- 
card or journey by rail? Jt was not fair, 

Looking into the Plan -more carefully, 
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Rajaji said, they would find that they should cut 
their coat according to the cloth. The cloth was 
their capacity to pay and capacity to! offer labour. 
If they had capacity to contribute labour, they 
could cut down the payment part of it. But, 
they wanted to get foreign aid and foreign loan. 
“ATi that will come back with compound interest,” 
he said and added that it was not possible to 
live for any length of time on foreign aid. They 
had to take all these factors into account if they 
were to prepare a proper, scientific Plan which 
would be an instrument of happiness and not 
misery. - 

Mr. Rajagopalachari said that criticism of 
the budget proposals had been widespread. He 
hed received ‘telegrams congratulating him on 
his “bold” step in criticising the budget. He 
considered this attribution of “bcldness” to him 
revealed the fear of the people to criticise the 
Government. No doubt, they should not be 
icrelevant or impolite in their utterances, but 
they should be bold to voice their feelings.. The 
people who had congratulated him also wanted 
him to go about from place to place to campaign 


against the taxation measures. This was 
nothing but “fantastic nonsense.” How could 
ke go about criticising his old colleagues; nor 
was he in a fit condition to do it. It wag for 


those who had been hit by the measures, to take 
cp the matter and agitate. Personally, he was 
not affected by anything contained jin the budget. 

He said, criticism from commercial. and 
industrial circles seemed to be characterised by 
a “silent satisfaction” that the tax burden had 
fallen on the poor also, But, he would analyse 
the figures. The total estimated receipts from 
the proposals would be about Rs. 99 crores, -out 
of which about Rs, 25 crores only weuld be con- 
tributed by the rich, The rest would be borne 
by the poor, 


Mr. Rajagopalachari said there were. two 
ways of getting popularity and approval cf the 
proposals. One was by doing what was right; 
the other was by approaching the organs of 
public opinion. Important newspapers were 
directly dealth with. First of all Government 
pretended to inflict enhancement of duty on 
newsprint but then withdrew it. Human psycho- 
logy was peculiar and they felt flattered when 
the tax was withdrawn on the pretext that it 
was an “error.” But newspaper people seemed 
to understand that it was not accidental but a 


real imposition which was withdrawn later. 
From a perusal of the leading articles on the 
budget published in the various papers in the 
country, he was able to find a certain mildness 
prevailing in their criticism of the budget. 
There was not the original verve in the attack, 
which was found before the withdrawal of the 
impost. He felt that that was not the way in 
which criticism in the organs of public opinion 
was to be conducted. -Of course, everybody had 
a right to take care of his own interest, but the 
Press had a definite responsibility: It was not 
tight for them to turn a blind eye on the lower- 
ing of the minimum taxable income while con- 
gratulating the Finance Minister on lowering the 
rates in the higher incomes. In this process, tha 
Finance Minister had not lost any revenue; he 
had gained the goodwill of those above and ill- 
will cf those below, i 

‘Mr. Rajagopalachari said people should not 
be afraid of criticising the Government, on 
account of their high regard for the Prime 
Minister, The Prime Minister, whatever was 
said and done, belonged to the Government; the 
Finance Minister had to be defended by him. 
Therefore his commendation of the budget should 
not deter them from criticising it, Nor were they 
justified in seeking the opinion. of diplomatic 
representatives such as the Ambassador of the 
United States on the soundness of the proposals. 
America was interested in keeping the Commu- 
nists off and would therefore approve of taxation 
in order to find the resources for the Plan, 

Rajaji expressed the fear that ‘the: taxation 
measures would only increase as they proceeded 
implementing the’ Plan, year after year. He 
cited imposition by him, 20 years ago, of the 
Sales-tax of one pie per rupee. It had increased 
since and very much with the introduction of 
“naya paisa.” Indirect taxes, once put in, 
would never be withdrawn and would go on 
adding to the burden of the poor, unless there 
was a safety valve, A situation would arise when 
the taxpayer could not pay! Friends of the 
}inance Minister, he hoped, would advise him to 
keep far away from that climate and not indulge 
in “financial brinkmanship.” 

Rajaji referred, to the criticism of Rajkumari 
Amrit Kaur of the Budget and said that every- 
bedy was pleased that am ex-Minister made the 
criticism. Rajaji said that she made jf great 
mistake in asking for the imposition of the salt 
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tax and the drink tax. “Look at the idea of 
making the imnefhciency of the Government 
an excuse for putting a tax,” he said. Broadly 
considered it was ridiculous to scrap Prohibition 
because the Government had failed. If the ad- 
ministration was inefficient, they must improve 
. If they had the tax then it dould only add to 

he burden of the poor. It will add to their 
nee not only financial but also psychological. 

Coming back to the taxation, proposals, 
Rajaji said that they were sugar-coated for the 
Legislature to say: “Very good, the rich as well 
as the poor have been taxed.” Since Mr. 
Krishnamachari was his friend he knew his mind 
and his intellectual level was very high. His 
mind had run in the direction of new scientific 
kinds of taxation that could be imposed on the 
rich. He had taken up the wealth-tax and the 
expenditure-tax and tried to make it as scientific 
as possible. ‘Kerosene went up in price as soon 
as the taxation proposals were announced. The 
peor man had also been called upon to pay more 
by way of increased railway fare and tax on tea, 
coffee, etc. 

A new invention of jurisprudence had been 
introduced in the Budget, he said. What was 
the tax on expenditure, he asked, and answered 
that because they bought something they had to 
pay the tax. “This measure of tax on expendi- 
ture,” he said, “is really an encroachment on, the 
State’s sphere of taxation on sales and pur- 
chases.” ‘They might, he said, read the consti- 
tutional position and they would find no provi- 
sion made for a tax on expenditure. He hoped 
the legal implications of the taxation on expen- 
diture and railway rate would in due course be 
examined. Again, an agricultural article had 
been treated as a manufactured article and this 
was an encroachment on the rights of the States. 
He thought that the States which got doles from 
the Central Government were not going to con- 
test the position. If duty could be levied on 
extraction of oj] then excise duty could be levied 
on rice alsa, 


Indian Editors Abroad 

K. Balaraman, the U.N. correspondent of 
the Hindu at New York, sends the following 
news to his paper. 

The five top Indian editors who have come 
here under the auspices of the Internatianal Press 
Institute headed for Boston and the Niagara Falls 
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to-day alter four days im this metroipolis of 
concrete sky-scrapers and asphalt canyons, Dur- 
img their stay here, they were wined and dined 
by Indians, official and non-official, and smiled 
upon by the pleasant spring weather, However— 
and this must have come as an unpleasant sur- 
prise to them that they who have thrown open 
the hospitable columns of their respective news- 
papers ito every Tom, Dick and Harry delega- 
tion from abrcad which has visited India—they 
have so far been completely ignored by the 
American Press. Neither the Ameyican Com- 
mittee for J.P.f. which is supposed to be in 
charge of the arrangements for their visit here, 
nor the large-numbered Public Relations Staff of 
the Gevernment of India located here, who could 
have utilised this opportunity of the editors’ visit 
to get some favourable publicity for India seem, 
to have devoted any thought to the public 
relations side of the editors’ delegation, with the 
resuli, not i single line has appeared about them 
in the newspapers. Some Deputy Minister from 
India kas only to come and the entire Government 
of India’s Public Relations team here goes around 
the Press hawking news of the visit. Evidently. 
India’s top editors are not important enough 
people, 


The Foreign Policy Association gave a 
dinner for the visiting editors last night and Mr. 
Tushar Kanti Ghosh of the Amrita Bazer Patrika 
meade a speech, which doubtless the Press Trust 
had dutifully cabled to India and has been 
splashed in the Indian Press, but beth 
the function and speeches have gone completely 
unnoticed here. The editors met the U.N. 
Secretary-General yesterday, for which #hey have 
to thank India’s live-wire permanent delegate, 
Mr, Arthur Lall, who at my request, arranged 
the meeting at short notice, 


The Defence of India 


The news reporte from the Statesman, 
given infra would indicate that there is at least 
one Elder Statesman left who is not befogged., 
and bewildered by shibboleths and _ fetishes, 
like our myopic and hag-ridden tin-gods. 

New Delhi, May 22.—‘A few hours before 
the Lok Sabha was due to discuss the official re- 
solution criticizing the production of nuclear wea- 
pons, Dr. H. N. Kunzru, whe has been associated 
with more than one military committee, created a 
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stir in the Rajya Sabha by demanding that the 
Indian Army be equipped with atomic weapons, 

“Much as he regretted the use of such wea- 
pons, he said it was necessary to face facts, India 
could not afford to have weapons inferior to those 
possessed by her neighbours. 

“He also suggested better amenities for 
offcers and men and the purchase of submarines 
to protect the air-craft-carrier India would soon 
acquire.” 


Working Committee News 


We append below a report from the 
Statesman onethe latest, deliberations of that 
effete body, which has been completely emas- 
culated since the Congress came into power, the 
Congress Working Committee. 

Time was when the Working Committee— 
and through it the Congress—was the last 
court of appeal of a helpless people against the 
bloodless, soulless and ruthless workings of the 
administration. Today the administration has 
swallowed the Congress, its sole function being 
to approve and applaud. 


‘New Delhi, May 27. —"Devoting the best 
part of its seven-hour meeting to the problem of 
revitalizing the party organization, the Congress 
Working “Committee today took two important 
decisions, 

.“One was to erie the Congress more ‘func- 
tional’ by ‘collectively affiliating’ organizations 
such as Women’s Councils, trade unions, Kisan 
Sabhas and co-operative societies, The other was 
to make thé elections within the party—except 
those to the basic units, the mandal committees 
-—aindirect, ° 

“The committee felt that indirect elections 

would eliminate much of the rancour and rift in- 
herent in the present system of direct elections 
and that new elements brought in by ‘functional 
cffiliation’ would make the party more broad- 
based. 
“A special sub-committee, headed by Mr. Lal 
Bahadur Shastri, was formed to prepare, in the 
Ezht of today’s decision, a detailed scheme for 
the consideration of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee, meeting here on June 1 and 2. 

“Tt was also decided that apart from this 
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sub-committee’s report, which will be presented to 
it in the form of a resolution, the A.I.C.C. 
should consider two other official resolutions rela- 
ting to the food problem and the country’s gene- 
ral economic situation. 

“These resolutions 


will be drafted at an 


informal meeting of the Working Committee on _ 


the eve of the two-day A.I.C.C. session. 

“While explaining today’s decisions of the 
Committee to reporters, Mr. Shriman Narayan, 
Congress General Secretary, categorically denied 
a Press report that a proposal to ask Mr. Nehru 
to step down from the office of Prime Minister 
had been ‘discussed at the highest level.’ 


“He said that one of the non-officia] resolu- 


tions tabled for the A.I.C.C. did contain this 


t 


proposal and the Working Committee had gene- 


rally examined its admissibility along with other 
resolutions. But he could not say immediately i 
the resolution would be admitted for discussion 
at the A.I.C.C. . 

“Informed subse- 


sources, however, said 


quently that the resolution in its present form was ~ 


bound to be ruled out of order. It is learnt that 
when the resolution was read out at the Com- 
mittee’s meeting today, along with other non- 
official resolutions, the only reaction it evoked 
was general laughter, 

“Once again Mr. T. T. Krishnamachari was 


present at the Committee’s meeting which con- . 


tinued for a short while the overnight discussion 


on the taxation proposals. 2: 
“While agreeing that it was ‘absolutely necés- 


sary’ to raise resources for the Second Five-Year 
Plan, the Committee laid stress on the impera- 
tive need for economy in governmental expendi- 
ture and for creating an atmosphere of austerity 
and simplicity in the country, 

“It was specifically suggested that expendi- 
ture on huge buildings should be avoided and 
that Ministers and Congress leaders should use 
smaller cars. 

“Mr. Nehru’s review of foreign affairs is 
understood to have been exceedingly brief. Two 
subjects referred to were the Middle East and 
Indo-Pakistan relations. He is reported to have 
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said that the overall international situation con- S 


tinued to be ‘bad’.” 
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THE ROLE OF OPPOSITION IN THE HOUSE OF 
THE PEOPLE (1952—1956) 


By Pror. C. P. BHAMBHRI, a. 


_ ParuIAMENT is the centre and focus of a Parlia- 
+ mentary democracy, and the real basis of the 


latter lies in the toleration of the ‘open 
which keeps the Government and the civil 
servants on toes. The Indian-Constitution- 
makers also accepted the principle of Par ia- 
mentary dcmocracy for their country, The 
Indian Partiament consists of two Houses. The 
Upper House is known as the Council of States; 
and the Lower House is known as the House of 
the People. The members of the Lower House are 
to be elected directly on the basis of adult 
suffrage. The first election to the House was 
held in 1951-52. The first House under the 


«tepub-ican constitution met on Tuesday, 13th 
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May, 1952. As party Government is the vital 
principle of representative Government, many 
parties took active part in the elections. The 
Congress Party, which was able to capture the 
majority of the seats of the House of the 
Peop‘e, formed the Government, and many 
other groups and independent members, who 
were in minority, formed the opposition. The 
percentage of votes polled in favour of the 
Congress party in the general election of 
1951-52 of the House of the People was 45.01, 
and it was ab’e to capture 364 seats out of 499 
seats. The rest of the seats were occupied by the 
opposition groups and independent members. 


Before we discuss the actual role of the 
opposition in the House of the People, it is 
essential to know, what the opposition is 
actually expected to do. The attack and criticise 
the Government and individual Ministers is 
the function of the opposition. The duty of the 
opposition is to oppose. It adopts Sir Tobby’s 
advice, “So soon as ever thou seest him, draw; 
and as thou drawest, swear horrible.” (quoted 
from W. I. Jennings’ Cabinet Government) . 

If Paruiament’s main function is to criticise 


the Government, the opposition is its most im- 
portant part. Its members are, so to speak, 
critics by profession. The Government hag _ its 
majority and so can govern; but it must do so 
under a constant fire of criticism from the 
opposition. Opinion outside is assumed to be 
divided; therefore it is desirable that inside the 
House Ministers may be reminded of Cromwell’s 
4 


injunction, “I beseech you, by the bowels 0 

Christ, think it possible that you may be mis- 

eo ny ennings: The British Constitution, 
. 8l. 

Moreover, the opposition of one day will 
be the government of the next, but the condi- 
tion is that it shall maintain its identity and 
appear always with an alternative programme, 
which will be regarded by the electorate as a 
pledge. s 

“Opposition parties play a necessary 
role in a democracy by providing a training 
ground for politicians who may at any mo- 
ment be called upon to discharge the fune- 
tions of Government.”—A. B. Lal: The 
Indian Parliament, p. 270. 

Thus opposition  rovides 
Government also. 

Tae immense public benefit of an organizeo 
opposition has been fully recognized. It is a 
great check upon corruption and defective ad- 
ministration, It is, too, the means by which 
individual injustice is prevented. It is the 
public duty of the opposition to raise questions 
of corruption and mal-administration. It 1s a 
duty hardly less important than that of Gov- 
ernment. It is due to this fact that in England. 
“His Majesty’s Opposition” is regarded second 
in importance to “His Majesty’s Government.” 
It is known as “His Majesty’s Loyal Opposi- 
tion” in England. The leader of the opposition 
is paid £2,000 a year. In Canada, «the salary 
of the leader of the opposition hag been pro- 
vided since 1906. In a Community here no 
opposi-ion parties are permitted, the alternative 
Government is one of ‘courtiers, policemen, sol- 
diers and gangsters’ and it ig only by vio-ent 
methods that the Government may be ousted. 
An effective opposition renders a government a 
going concern. It prevtnts the formation of 
monpolieg in politics. It ensures a neutral and 


an  a'terdative 


non-political civil service and armed forces. 


To find out whether a people is free it is 


necessary only to ask if there is an opposition 


and if there is, to ask where it 1s. The existence 
of a strong opposition is the greatest guarantee 
that there shall be no tyranny of the rung 
party. Due to the non-existence of the opposi- 
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tion partics in Soviet Russia, she is very rightly 
described as q tota itarian State. Wherever only 
ote party is allowed to exist, civil service, army 
ard judiciary, all become party affairs fully 
cantrolled by the party in power as in Soviet 
F.asaa. Thug liberty of the individual for 
whicn he has been strugging through all the 
azes. is sacrificed at the altar of a monolithic 
party. 

Thus an effective opposition is very neces- 
savy for the right functioning of a Parliamentary 
demucracy. But it ig not the business of the 
ocpcsition go obstruct the Government. Its 
p-rpose is to criticise not to hinder. Obstruction 
brings Parliamentary Government into con- 
tempt. The Government must govern and the 
ozpesition must oppose. The Government has 
tha vower to obstruct the opposition, and the 
ofpasition has the power to obstruct the 
gaverrment, but neither kind of obstruction is 
desirable because it leads to confusion and 
results in inefficiency. 


TYPEs oF OPPosITION IN THE Hous 

Inside the House there are many opposition 
g-9ups and also many independent and _ un- 
acvached members. Sri Nehru has said that they 
ca. be represented in colours from scarlet, 
various hues of red; pink and yellow, to deep 
bire. Trgditional classification of right, left 
and centre is inapplicable to the various groups 
as represented in the Lok Sabha. We can 
d:~ide them into extreme left, extreme right and 
mcderate left. The ruling party is attacked 
fr-m the extreme right by Jan Sangh and the 
Mahasabha..It accuses the rulers of resorting to 
rédica! social and economic reforms in the 
scelety awd advocates an aggressive policy 
tcwards Pakistan. The second type of attack 
is mede from the extreme left that is the Com- 
munists, who form the-largest sing’e group in 
the Lok Sabha. They advocate radical social 
reforms and economic changes, “It criticises the 
ruling party from the angle of the toiling people.” 
Tae third group is represented by the Demo- 
crztic Socia‘ists and the Praja Socialist party. 
Tazy are moderate leftists. They also believe 
in social and economic changes, but they are 
noi eS aggressive and vio'ent as the Commu- 
nists. Then there are many unattached and in- 
deperdent members who are mainly guided by 
the principle of ‘opinion shall be expressed as 


. ae rn 


re 


the occasion arises.” Thus the opposition cdti- 
sists of various divided, even antagonistic, 
groups which are fundamenta‘ly and ideologi- 
cally opposed to each other. Sri Nehru observed 
about the nature of the opposition that 


asin 


“They hold together, I suppose because of * 


the stress of circumstances and sometimes 
there are marriages of convenience, sometimes 
fol.owed by rapid divorces, and on the whole 
we find these strange bed-fellows consorting 
together because of a certain spirit of opposi- 
tion to the majority group.” 

The opposition benches were graced by 
great personalities like the late Dr. 8S. P. 
Mukherji, Sri N. C. Chatterji, Prof. Hiren 
Mukherji, Sri Ashoka Mehta, Dr. N. B. Khare, 
Sri H. V. Kamath, Acharya Kripalani, Dr. 


Lanka Sundaram, etc. The opposition has great , 


speakers. Dr. Lanka Sundaram speaks with an 
average of 200-220 words a minute in English: 

“There is the perennial word-spinning of 
Hiren Mukherji, the logistics of N. C. Chat- 
terji, the crisp uncouth aphorisms of N. B. 
Khare and the skilled machine-gunning of 
Renu Chakravarty.” 

Had Dr. S. P. Mukherjee lived longer, he 
wou'd have contributed greatly, to make the 
opposition more effective than it is today. Mr. 
S. S. More once said regarding the opposition 
members: 

“We do command, on our side, though so 
small, some ex-Presidents of the Congress, 
some ex-General Secretaries of the Congress, 
some doughty fighters in the cause of freedom 
who sti'l carry on their faces the scars of the 
freedom’s battle. We have some ex-Judges 
of High Court.” 

Thus opposition benches were occupied by 
some great brains of the country. 

ATTITUDE OF THE GOVERNMENT Towanrps 
THE OPPOSITION 

Before we discuss the actual role of the 
opposition we shou'd know what was the atti- 
tude of the government towords the opposition. 
The attitude of the government can best be des- 


cribed in the words of Sri Jawaharle: Nehru - 
who was the leader of the ru‘ing party. He > 


said: e 
“We welcome the coming to this House 
of the members of . the ‘opposition whoever 


they may be, and however much we might - 
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differ from them in many matters we wel- 
come them, because undoubtedly they re- 
present a certain section of Indian opinion, 
because it is good in a House of this kind to 
have a vigorous opposition so that whether it 
ig government or the majority party, they do 
not become complacent. If J may strike a 
personal note, regardless of the present 

_ differences, when I see many faces of o'd 
comrades who belong to the opposition now, 
some memories of the past come to me. I do 
not wish to forget them, and JI cannot 
Imagine that ways may not be found for a 
measure of co-operation with those with 
whom we have co-operated in the past.” 
—Sri Nehru, 22nd May, 1953, Parliamentary 
Debates. 


He once again said: 


“T invite members of the opposition, not 
only members of the House, but others out- 
side this House to come and confer with us 
in regard to planning in general or in regard 
to our Five-Year Plan. . . . As a matter of 
fact, our attitude here in regard to the 
opposition ought to be appreciated not only 
with respect to organizations which openly 
have the po'icy of conducting activities 
which can only be zalled subversive activities 
but with every kind of opposition. I should 
like- to know in what country in Asia, 
America or Europe or Africa opposition of 
this type has greater freedom? . . . The 
House wil] remember that on a previous 
occasion I said that I would welcome as 
much co-operation as possib'e from members 
opposite, in fact, from the whole House. It is 
very difficult to find out .a method or 
to organise a method for that co- 
operation. . . . And J mentioned to the 
Members of the opposition that I would like 

- to confer with them on any important matter 
that arises and a few days ago we had such 
affairs. . . . I am not ta king of co-operation 
in this House but actual consultations, cte., 
in regard to important matters . . . In ad- 
ministration there are many things in com- 
mon which any political party wou'd have to 
do anyhow.” 


Whatever has been said above about the 
freedom of the opposition parties and the 
consultations of the Government with the oppo- 
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sition, Was it a fact or a lip-service only? As far 
as freedom of the opposition parties was con- 
cerned they were realy free. As far as consulta- 
tion of the Government with the opposition was 
concerned, whether it was a fact or not, is to be 
known by the election of the Speaker and 
other important Pariiamentary affairs. 


OPPOSITION AND THE ELECTION OF 
THE SPEAKER 

The new House of the People was to elect 
its chairman (Speaker). There is a very hoary 
and exemp'ary convention which is followed in 
the British House of Commons, that is, the 
Speaker is elected unanimously. The conven- 
tion has a great practical advantage. The office 
of the Speaker is of great responsibility and it 
demands impartia'ity from the holder of the 
office. If you want to guarantee his impartiality, 
he should be elected unopposed. An elected 
Speaker on a party basis cannot be as impartial 
as a non-party Speaker. 

The new Parliamentarians did not take 
advantage from the experience of the Mother of 
Parliaments. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru pro- 
posed the name of the late Sri G. V. Mavlankar, 
and A. K. Gopalan the name of Sri Shata Ram 
More. The House was divided. Ayes were 394, 
Noes were 55. The Congress candidate was 
elected as Speaker. 

This even is of great significance. It shows 
clearly that in the future Parliaments when the 
opposition groups shall be stronger as it should 
be in the interest of true Parliamentary dcmo- 
cracy, the office of the Speaker shall be a 
ereatly contested office. Though he will behave 
in an impartial way in the House, spsycho- 
logically he tannot forget that he was opposed 
by many honourable members of the House, 
and many mcmbers a'so cannot forget that they 
had opposed the Speaker, and if such a mem- 
ber’s motion for adjournment is disallowed or 
he is not allowed to speak on any occasion when 
he likes to speak, though perfectly according to 
the rules of procedure, the member should think 
that the Speaker is taking revenge. Thus the 
bonafides of the Speaker should always be in 
doubt. Impartia'ity of the Speaker ig not only 
desirable but nonetheless essertial. Opposition 
today has to fight the steam-rol'er of the Con- 
gress: There are so many victorious leaders of 
the victorious party in the House and it is not 
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unusual that the wine of victory goes to their 
heads and the minorities suffer. Protection of 
the interests of the minorities is in the hands of 
the Speaker. 

Opposition had a grievance that it was not 
eynsulted by the majority party in the e’ection 
of the Speaker. The late Dr. S. P. Mukherjee 
said: 

‘We would have been happier if you had 
stood for re-election as an independent 
candidate and not as a candidate on behalf 
of any particular party. That is a convention 
which is accepted throughout the world and 
no one opposes such a re-election of the 
Speaker. Again, Sir, in your selection it 
wou'd have been better if the leader of the 
House had consulted the opposition at least 
informally before your name was se‘ected.” 


There would have been a practical diffi- 
culty with the majority party, how to consult 
Various opposition groups and many indepen- 
dent members. This difficulty does not absolve 
them of the responsibility of starting a bad 
tradition. The conventions and traditions laid 
dewn by this Parliament shall be followed by 
later Parliaments and also by many State 
legis'atures. Moreover, a non-party Speaker 
Was very essentia] because Parliamentary life 
hes on'y recently begun in our land and it 1s 
yet a tender plant that requires delicate and 
careful handling and careful nursing. The late 
Mavlankar rightly observed: 

“To expect the Speaker to be out of 
politics a'together without the corresponding 
convention (unopposed election) is. perhaps, 
entertaining contradictory expectations.”— 
13th May, 1952, Parliamentary Debates. 


His partisan election aroused suspicion and 
& vote of censure wus moved later on. This we 
chal] discuss afterwards. 

The vote of censure moved against the late 
Mavlankar did not change the ideas of the 
majority party. They Yefused to learn any- 
thing elther from the experience of the British 
House of Commons or from their own experience, 
and on 8th March, 1956,. Sri M. Anantha- 
sayanam Ayyanger was e'ected Speaker on 
party basis and Sri H. N. Mukherji said: 

“T feel, for example, that your election to 
this office could have been, perhaps, more 
_ feticitqusly pursued if different parties and 
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groups were really and truly consulted before 
the Government Party made its decision and 
announced it in the Press. The Minister of 
Partiamentary affairs (Sri S. N. Sinha) is 
a very peasant man. No wonder, like the 
kasturi deer who exudes his own perfume, he 
exudes a sense of strength and self-confidence 
because of the serried ranks of his party; 
and of course, he told us about the fact of 
your having been chosen by the Congress 
party. But that was mere’y an intimation of 
a decision and not the intimation of an in- 
tention that the Congress party wanted to 
discuss it with other Members of this House 
. . . that a convention should be created 
. whereby election to the chair ig preceded by 
consultation not merely in an informal sense 
but in a formally substantial sense between 
the different parties and groups in this 
House.” 


OPPOSITION AND MOTIONS FoR 
ADJOURNMENT 

An adjournment motion is a device to bring 
something before the House, which is not in- 
cluded in the agenda or the order paper. It is 
something like taking up a new matter which 
was not intended to be taken up. There must 
be extreme urgency or emergency regarding the 
matter ine uded in the adjournment motion. An 
adjournment motion should be a matter of ex- 4 
ception and not a general rule. . 


In the House of the People it had become 
a fashion or a matter of habit with the opposi- 
tion to p'ace before the chair the motion for 
adjournment. From 18th May, 1952, the first 
day of the session of the newly elected Lok 
Sabha up to 12th August, 1952, a duration of 
three months, the following adjournment mo- 
tions were put forward: 


1. May 16th, 1952—Three motions for ad- 
journment on food subsidies. 

2. May 20th, 1952—Motion for adjourn- 
ment: Train accident near Bika- 
ner. Three notices of adjournment 
motions, 

3. May 22, 1952—-Motion for adjournment: 
Firing on rai'way employees. — 

4. May 27, 1952—Motiong for adjourn- 
ment: (1) Rioting near Civil Court, 

: (2%) Tension in the City of Delhi. 
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5. May 28, 1952—-Motion for adjournment: 
Fast by Swami Sita Ram, resi- 
dence, Andhra State. 

6. May 30, 1952—Motion for adjournment: 
Tension in Agartala or Tripura. 

7. June 2, 1952—Motion for adjournment: 
Closure of MilJs in Indore. 

8. June 25, 1952—Motion for adjournment: 
Bombing of Yalu River Electric 
Plants by American panes. 

9. June 30, 1952—Motion for adjournment. 

. July. 15, 1952—Motion for adjournment. 

11. July 16, 1952—Motion for adjournment: 

' Use of force by po ice in Calcutta. 
Food policy re: West Bengal. 
August 2, 1952—Motion for adjourn- 
ment: Anti-Hindi agitation in the 
South. 
August 4, 1952—Motion for adjourn- 
ment: 
Accident in Champion Reefs Mine 
on March 9, 1953. 
The following motions for 
were moved: 
(1) 


12. 


13. 


adjournment 


Firing on refugees at Yole 
Camp; : . 


(ii) Arrest of three members; 

(iii) Ban on procession in Delhi; 

(iv) Interference with rights of 
three members; 

(v) Lathi charge and tear gas 


on a public meeting in Bara 
Tuti, 

From 13th May, 1952, up to 18th Decem- 
ber, 1954, about 89 motions for adjournment 
were moved. 

Opposition did not use its sense of dis- 
cretion while moving a motion for adjournment. 
Some motions for adjournment were disal cwed 
by the Speaker because they pertained to States 
over which the Central Government had no say. 
Thus the principle of division of powers on 
which the whole structure of federalism is based 
was not properly understood in certain cases 
and a motion for adjournment was moved e.g., 
lathi charge by police in Ca’cutta. Certain 
motions for adjournment related to trivial 
matters; for that the work of the whole House 
could not be suspended, e.g., on 28th May, 1952, 
fast by Swami Sita Ram re. Andhra State. Now 
in a country with a population of over 350 
million people, one sate or insane Man goes to 
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a fast for a right or wrong purpose. How can 
you adjourn the work of the whole House? 
There was also a great deal of duplication in 
the adjournment motions. Here is a concrete 
example of a divided opposition. One adjourn- 
ment motion which was allowed was by Dr. 
Lanka Sundaram, on February 18th, 1954. All 
other adjournment motions up to that date were 
disallowed by the Speaker. There was a great 
grievance in the hearts of the opposition mem- 
bers against the Speaker on the issue of ad- 
journment motions. As we shall see later on 
this was one of the grounds of censuring the 
Speaker in the motion of censule. 

But, did they serve any purpose? Yes, by 
moving adjournment motions sufficient informa- 
tion was obtained from the Government. It 
could also bring to the notice of the general 
public, the blunders of the Government. Thouch 
adjournment motions were disa‘lowed, it shows 
that opposition was very vigilant and it wanted 
to bring to the notice of the House and the 
Government any and every matter of public 
importance beginning from the fast of any man, 
firing, accidents, Sec. 144, etc. 


OPPOSITION AND THE COMMITTEES 
OF THE HotseE 

Every Legislative Assembly takeg the he'p 
of a large number of Committees in the business 
of law-making. In a House of 499 members (as 
our House of the People is) it is very difficult 
that every member may get an opportunity to 
express his opinion on every bill. The real 
scrutiny of the bill takes place in the committee. 
As far as membership of these committees is con- 
cerned it is not the privilege of on'y the majo- 
rity party to have all the members of the various 
committees of the House from its own party. 
Members of the Opposition are also duly  re- 
presented in the committee of the House. There 
they play a very important roe. In the com- 
mittees the members cgn make grcater contri- 
bution, and it is here that the barricades of party 
or group, which are put in open dcbates under 
the procedure, fall, and cach member can go 
ahead with full steam, and even comp'ctcly 
dominate the committee with special knowledge. 

Thus in each and every committee of the 
House members of the Opposition had their 
representatives, *e.g., opposition had its repre- 
sentatives in the panel of chairman, e.g., in 1952- 
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58. Sci N. C. Chatterjee, Srimati Renu Chakra- 
varty, ete., were there. Renu Chakravarty was 
a’so.‘ound in the committee on petitions of 
1€62-53, on committee of privileges. Sri A. K. 
Gopalan, the late Dr. S. P. Mukherjee, Sucheta 
Kripaslani, etc., were representing Opposition. 

“he fo'lowing case will be interesting to 
note. A point of privilege was raised by Sri A. 
K. Gopalan on 23rd June, 1952. He wanted 
thet certain papers laid on the table by Dr. 58. 
Sirhe shou'd be referred to the Committee of 
Privi eges. Gopalan himself was a member of 
the Frivileges Committee. A member wanted to 
know whether A. K. Gopalan will take part 
in the discussions and also vote in the com- 
nuitee when the matter is discussed and the 
Speater said a'] these questions shall be decided 
by the’ Privileges Committee itself. . 

The opposition members p'ayed an iImpor- 
tant role in the deliberations and discussions of 
the committee though this is an aspect of their 
role which is least publicised and is more or less 
ccmpletely hidden from the gaze of the public. 


Timp FActLiry TO THE OPPOSITION IN 
THE Hots 

Sufficient time was allotted to the opposi- 
ticn to take part in Parliamentary debates and 
discussions: There was the difficulty regarding 
the upportioning of time among the various 
groups, parties, and individuals of the Opposi- 
ticn Benches, in addition to ensuring that the 
party in power is allotted its due share. The 
resuls was that the debating time of each sitting 
which was four hours after the question hour, 
wes divided pro-rata on the basis cf the actual 
strength gf the Congress party on the one hand. 
and the opposition parties, groups and indivi- 
duals on the other hand. The following, for 
xairp'e. was the division of the debating time 
(excluding the question hour) as fixed on 
February 20th, 19538: 


Strength Out of four 
hours daty 


Pertes and indivi- 
tuals 


Congress party 364 2 hrs. 24 mins. 
Communist group 35 25 minutes 
National Democrates 31 22 minutes 
Independents 

(Tulsidas-'ed) 26 18 minutes 
Praja-Socialists 23 ‘16 minutes 
Unartached ‘Members . 16 . 15 minutes 
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Since this allotment was made by the 
Speaker, there have been many changes in the 
composition of these groups of the opposition 
and the time was re-allotted. 

The implication of this allotment of time is 
that there was reasonable facility regarding the 
time available each day for each of the orga- 
nised parties, groups and individuals, and it 
was for the parties and groups to a'lot the time 
among its members. Time was also allotted on 
a block basis for each bill or resolution, with 
the result that recognised parties .and groups 
knew in advance the total time availabe to 
them in a particular debate. It enables them 
to select their own speakers and notify their 
names to the chair for being called in the 
appropriate order to maintain a proper balance 
in debates. Thus opposition got ample time !n 
the debates to express its opinion and ideas. 
There were occasions when leaders of the par- 
ties and groups consumed all the time available 
to their section in the House, and sometimes 


these leaders complete’y prevented any other 


member of their party or group from interven- 
ing. The late Dr. S. P. Mukherjee used to do 
this quite oftef and the latest example is that of 
Acharya Kripalani, who took near’y an hour 
and a half on the Preventive Detention Bill 
Debate (Autumn Session, 1953), with the resu't 
that he almost blocked every other speaker 
from his group. 


OPPOSITION AND QUESTION Hotr 

The most interesting and the most impor- 
tant hour in the House is the question hour. 
This, also, provides the best opportunity to the 
members of the opposition to perform their duty 
of a critic. They put many questions, either to 
the individual Ministers or to the Cabinet as a 
co lective body, regarding various departmental 
matters or national problems. A Minister has 
to be very alert while answering various ques- 
tions. Government may give oral answers to the 
questions or written answers to the questions 
put by the opposition. The opposition could get 
much information by these questions and 
supplementary questions. In the answers to the 
questions, Government gave many assurances 
and they were later on placed on the tab‘e. 


“The essence of democracy is the answer- 


ability of Ministers to Parliament. It is a 


privilege of members to ask questions. and 
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demand information otherwise on matters of 
public importance. Some of the questions 
cannot be answered fully. even at reasonable 
notice. Some of the information demanded 
cannot be furnished immediate y. On such 
occasions, Ministers have naturally to pro- 
mise the House to furnish information in due 
course. Responsible government implies that 
Ministers’ promises shou'd be fulfilled.” 


On May 5, 1954, the Minister of Parlia- 
mentary Affairs, Mr. 8. N. Sinha, said: “I beg 
to lay on the table the fol.owing statcments 
showing the action taken by the Government 
on various assurances, promises and under- 
takings given by Ministers during the various 
sessions as shown against each: 


1. Consolidated statement, sixth 
1954, of the House of People. 
2. Supp ementary statement No. V, fifth 
session, 1958, of the House of Peop‘e. 
Supplementary statement, No. X, fourth 
session, 1953, of the House of Peop!e. 
4. Supp'ementary statement, No. XV, third 
session, 1953, of the House of People. 
5. Supplementary statement, No. XV, 
second session, 1952. 


session, 


ce 


6. Supplementary statement, No. XVI, 
first session, 1952. 
7. Supplementary statement, No. VII, 


fifth session, 1951, Prov. Parl. 
8. Supplementary statement, No. XI, fourth 
Session, 1951, Prov. Parl.” 


Geaeran AND DEBATES AND DISCUSSIONS 
on BILLs 


The Opposition participated in debates of the 
House and moved its amendments to various 
matters which were meant for discussion on the 
President’s speech to the first Lok Sabha; the 
opposition moved about two hundred amend- 
ments, on ninety different subjects. In the end, 
27 amendments remained, opposition withdrew 
25 amendments, only two were left for voting. 
One amendment was put to vote and was lost. 
The other was withdrawn. Thus the motion 
of thanks was passed. Thus the opposition could 
not succeed where voting took p!ace because it 


‘Was numerically weak as every Parliamentary 


opposition is. So we cannot measure the suc- 
cess of the opposition in this way. We can 
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measure its success in a qualitative way. Whether 
it was able to change or influence any plan or 
policy of the Government? Whether any 
amendment against the Government bill was 
accepted by the Government? Could the opposi- 
tion take any promises from the Government 
for any future question? 


Yes, in these fields the Opposition was suc- 
cessful up to some extent. Al the cut motions 
moved by ihe opposition members against the 
Railway Budget of 1952 were defcated. But it 
does not mean that the defeat of* the cut 
motions was the total annihilation of the opposi- 
tion. Many informative poirts wee put forward 
by the opposition which influenced the po icies 
of the Government. The Hon’b!e Lal Bahadur 
Shastri said: tt eet ae 


“About ten cut motions have been moved 
by various members of the House. I shall 
deal with the subjcct-matter of those cut 
motions which have bcen discussed on the 
floor of this House. [ need not assure the 
other members of this House that the sug- 
gestions made by them either from this side 
or that side will be looked into, and I pre- 
pose to ask the Railway Board to take speciai 
care in sifting the various suggestions macs 
here and put up a note to me as to Row anc 
when the suggestions mace would be tran- 
slated into action.”—Raiway Budget, 1952. 


Sri C. D. Deshmukh said on Indian Com- 
panies Amendment Bills (July 17, 1952): 


“T have made a note, I may say of the 
various observations, which have been on 
the whole very he’pful, and we shal] certainly 
bear theme in mind, particularly the point 
about location, J am sorry to say, and that 
point is very much in our mind that the 
location should be diversified.” 


In Indjan Companies Amendments Act, Sri 
C. D. Deshmukh himself accepted an amend- 
ment moved by Sri N. C. Chatterji. In Deli- 
mitation Commission Bill, 1952 an amendment 
was accepted by the Hon. Minister himself. 
The resolution regarding President’s Proclama- 
tion on P.E.P.S.U., 1958, was passed as 
amended. Many Government bi'ls were passed 
as amended in which the Government itself ac- 
cepted the amendments. 

Sometimes the je onpaetuon members carriod 
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the House and even the Government with them- 
selves. Though such occasions were very rare. 
The mosi famous example is that relating to 
the motion first debated in May, 1953, on the 
suggested association of members of the Rajya 
Sabha with the Pub‘ic Accounts Committee of 
the House of the People. The Congress party 
had decided upon this course. The Prime 
Minister as leader of the House, had submitted 
in his name the appropriate motion. He also 
spoke on it. A three-lme whip of the Congress 
party wés issued. Dr. Lanka Sundaram opened 
the debate from the opposition side. Even before 
he had cone!uded his speech, there were hurried 
consultations between the Prime Minister on the 
Front Treasury Bench and the Government 
asreed:to the postponement of a decision on the 
motion til the next session—it was a great suc- 
cess for the opposition when moneys were voted 
for various departments, the whole departments’ 
activities are scrutinised and the opposition 
gets ample opportunity. 


OPPOSITION AND THE PREVENTIVH 


DETENTION 
When /Preventive Detention (Second 
Amendmentt) Bill was moved in 1952, and 


Preventive Detention Bill debate took p'ace 
(Autumn Session) 1953, the members of the 
opposition were very much excited and they 
very vehemently opposed the bill. They were 
fearing that it might be used against them. Dr. 
K. N. Katju replied from the Government 
eide: 


“This Preventive Detention measure is 
directed against persons, not parties _ who 
may be interested in causing harm to our 
Defence, to the conduct of the External 
Affairs and to the security of India.” 

He again said pointing out towards the 
opposition parties: 

“If we tak of democracy, if we talk of 
the horrors of detention without trial and the 
ultimate right of every individual to go and 
defend himself, the condition precedent is 
that there must be obedience to law. If you 
defy the law and say ‘I am going under- 
ground. I will not leave my address. I wil 
run away to Vienna’—we are all accepting 
democratic principles, we talk very glib'y 
about totalitarisn tendencies and guthori- 
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tarian rule and the Congress being bent to 
crush the liberties of the people. But, if they 
had done it in the slightest, manner you would 
not have been here and the speeches that you 
are delivering would not have been heard.” 


So the opposition mcmbers feared that they 
may be harassed by the Executive officials. 
They feared that the Preventive Detention may 
be used against them. No doubt, assurances of 
the Government were there, no doubt, opposi- 
tion was not crushed with the help of this 
weapon, but what is the guarantee that in the 
future Preventive Detention will not be used 
against the opposition parties? The majority 
party with the wine of victory in its head, may 
crush a'‘] the opposition with the help of Pre- 
ventive Detention where there ig no Habeas 
Corpus, 

“A man can never go to his bed without 
fearing a knock on his door in the middle of 
the night, the sudden irruption of guards or 
police, his being dragged from his bed and 
hauled away for trial before a biased court 
for a crime known to no existing code of law, 
then being consigned after the mockery of a 
trial to prison or concentration camp, whence 
all too often, the next and last that is heard 
of him as a summons to his wife bidding her 
attend to receive the unrecognisab’e remains 
of his body, or to carry away & box or casket 
containing what are alleged to be his ashes.” 
—A. B. Lal: The Indian Paruament. 


OPPOSITION AND THE WALK~OUTS 

The method of a wa.k-out was adopted 
by the members of the opposition as a protest 
against the rulings of the Speaker. Opposition 
members characterized it as perfectly demo- 
cratic. Others defined it as perfectly un- 
dignified and unparliamentary. This practice 
was a'so followed by the Congress during the 
rule of the Britishers. The past action of the 
Congress can be justified on the ground that 
they wanted to break the machinery of the | 
administration. They were fighting against the . 
foreign rulers and then it could be said that 
everything is fair in love and war. But now the | 
conditions are fundamenta'ly changed. Mem- _ 
bers of the republican Parliament should not ' 
copy the devices of the members of the slave ' 
day’s Parliamont. The Speaker very rightly 
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observed that the members should say, “I pro- 
test against your ruling, could you reconsider 
your ruling?” Thus it is below the dignity of the 
members of Parliament to adopt such methods 


while other very dignified remedies are avail- 
able, 


OPPOSITION AND THE VOTE oF CENSURE 
AGAINST THE SPEAKER 

On 18th December, 1954, the Opposition 
moved a resolution regarding the removal of 
the Speaker. The resolution read as follows: 

“That this House, having taken into 
consideration the conduct of the Speaker of 
the House.as regards giving his consent to 
adjournment motions, disallowing questions, 
etc., feels that he has ceased to maintain an 
impartial attitude necessary to command the 
confidence of all sections of the House. 

“That in his partisan atttude he disregards 
tne rights of members of the House and 
makes pronouncements and gives rulings cal- 
culated to affect and undermine such rights, 
that he openly espouses the version of the 
official spokesmen on all controversial mat- 
ters as against information by other mem- 
bers of Parliament. 

“That all these constitute a serious danger 
to the proper functioning of the House and 
ventilating effectively the felt grievances of the 
people...” 

Why the bonafides of the Speaker were 
doubted? Firstly, because he was elected by the 
help of the majority party without the con- 
sultation of the minority parties. Minority 
parties, whenever the Speaker gave any ruling 
against them, psychologically felt that the 
Speaker was taking revenge and also he was 
acting as a spokesman of the majority party 
with whose support he was elected. Thus the 
responsibility for this vote of censure also lies 
on the shoulders of the members of the majority 
party, who under the intoxicating influence of 
power had disregarded the opposition at the 
time of the election of the Speaker. 

Secondly, the late Speaker was himself 
responsible for it. He, just after his e'ection, 
remarked, “I do not cease to be a Congress- 
man.” No doubt, he acted impartially, but how 
could you convince the members of the opposi- 


* tion who knew: that he was a party man and 


continues to be so, : 
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Leaving aside these reasons, one can only 
feel sorry for the hasty action on the part of the 
members of the opposition and Pandit Nehru 
very rightly observed: 

“Tt, 1s one thing not to like a ruling or to 
disagree with it or even to feel, if I may say 
so, slightly irritated about something that 
has happened. But it is completely a different 
thing to challenge the bonafides of the very 
person in whose keeping is the honour of this 
House; when we challenge his bonasides we 
betray before our countrymen and, indeed, 
before the world that we are little men and 
that is the seriousness of the situation. It is 
for you to decide because we*are displaying 
to the world and to our country that we are 
little quarrelsome men who indulge in frivo- 
lity, who indulge in accusation without think- 
ing what the consequences of it might be.” 


Though the motion was negatived, it has 
left a far-reaching effect. Posterity shall laugh 
at the wisdom of their forefathers who indulged 
in such undignified and irresponsible things. 


OPINIon oF CrErTaIn Opposition MEMBERS 
Sri N. C. Chatterji observes: 

“The most distressing symptom in the 
working of the Indian Parliament, specially 
after the lamentable death of Pr. S. P. 
Mukherji, who was undoubtedly the ablest 
Parliamentarian in the House, is that the 
opposition is weak-and somewhat ineffcctive. 
It is the result of the co-existence of too 
many parties or groups. Possibly it is the in- 
evitable consequence of the emefgence of a 
new democratic set-up in the country .” 

He further says that 

“There have been Parliamentarians of 
eminence, both on the Treasury Bench and 
also on the Opposition Benches, who have 
maintained a high tone of debate, and very 
often the level of Parliamentary eloquence 
has been quite high. Yet there is a certain 
arnount of unreality as the Government has 
a, ‘Sledge-hammer’ majority behind it and 
seldom condescends to treat political oppo- 
nents seriously, on the other hand, multi- 
plicity of groups in the opposition tends to 
develop individualism and makes corporate 
expression of political opposition difficult or 
unreal. A monolithic party in office with prac- 
tical monopoly of political power tends to 
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Decome a clog on democracy and may develop 
sotalitarianism which eliminates effective 
ypposition and means the setting up of an 
authoritarian Government with unbridled 
rower and resources, influence, mass opinion 
and behaviours.” 


The Communist party’s attitude towards 


Parliament ig best described by Prof. H. N.~ 


Muskerji, a Communist M.P. He says: 


“My mind goes back, as I write, to May, 
1952, when we, of the Communist party, 
sntered Parliament as the leading group in 
the opposition. I am not sure what exactly 
was Government’s expectation of us and our 
conduct in the two Houses. May be, there 
were some who feared that brickbats thrown 
froma our benches would not always be wordy. 
Even they must have soon discovered, how- 
ever, that we meant business and were not 
interested in stunts. Everyone knows that 
we do not make a fetish of Parliament and 
tig often outmodeed forms. As I said once in 
the House, when the coals of anger glow in 
the hearts of our people at some act of omis- 
sion or commission on the part of authority, 
we do not, for we cannot measure our steps 
sedately as some would wish, even within the 
four walls of Parliament. But we are, if 
anything, a serious-minded political party. 
We went in there just because we knew we 
had there a job of work to do, and we set 
about learning how to do it as effectively as 
we could in the circumstances that pre- 
~vailed.” 


A. K. Gopalan, while 
munist party’s attitude towards 
oleserves: @ 


“In India, the recent developments in 
national and international arena have 
strengthened a new powerful democratic 


describing Com- 
Government, 


trend which demands fundamental changeg in ° 


the existing social and economic relations, If 
the ru-ing party takes*this trend into consi- 
deraticn and brings in legislative measures to 
expedite these changes, the democratic opposi- 
tion led by the Communist groups supports 
_ those measures. But, on the contrary, if the 

. Tuling party tries to suppress the rising pro- 
gressive trends and bring in legislative 
measures like the amendments to criminal 
procedure code, etc, the democratic opposition 
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pdols all its strength to put up an effective 
opposition to such measure. Hence, there 1s 
opposition for opposition’s sake, and the atti- 
tude of the opposition to any particular 
measure of the Government is decided by the 
effect of that particular measure on the vital 
interests of the common man.”—The Indian 
Parliament. 


CRITICAL ESTIMATE OF THE ROLE 
OF OPPOSITION 


Parliamentary democracy is Government 
through debate, the opposition demolishing the 
battlements of Government, and compelling it 
to change its policies on many occasions, The 
opposition should not let anything go unchal- 
lenged which it considers challengeable. The 
opposition in the House of the People was vigi- 
lant, active and alert. The lynx-eyed opposition 
always sat suspiciously and the Government was 
always compelled to show that it wag governing 
openly and honestly and that it was meeting 
the criticism not by secret police or concentra- 
tion camps but by rational arguments. We have 
seen above that on a few occasions Government 
acceded to the demands of the opposition. But 
if a balance-sheet is prepared regarding the in- 
fluence which the opposition exercised on the 
policies of the Government, it can be said very 
safely that losses were great and gains were 
little. | 
There were certain reasons for this pheno- 

| 

Government had a rock-like majority be- 
hind it and its leader, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
had an unchallengeable authority. Thus ab- 
solute majority and popular leadership provided, 
little scope for the opposition to exercise any 
great influence on the policies of the Govern- 
ment. If the opposition provides an alternative 
Government, the Government party is more 
considerate towards the opposition. In Lok 
Sabha, the problem of alternative Government 
did not arise, naturally the Government party 
was not accommodating as it should have been. 

The opposition itself was divided and weak. 
It was not one opposition, but many oppositions, 
consisting of many groups and independent in- 
dividuals. These groups and individuals had 
different policies and programmes, They could 
not ‘form a united opposition. How can these 
divided groups and stray individuals oppose 
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effectively a majority of 364 members. The late 
Mavlankar rightly said at the Speakers’ con- 
ference at Gwalior in 1953: 

“The difficulty is that one should reckon 


with the vagaries of the mammoth official - 


party, which has a three to one ‘majority in 

the House, while the opposition is a heap of 
contradictory and conflicting elements.” 

One important factor, which has prevented 

the growth of an effective opposition in India 


‘ig the undue stress laid on _ personalities in 


politics. Policies of parties do not influence the 
electorate, it 1s the particular person and his 
personality. Witness the results of elections 
from the South-East Calcutta constituency. 
From this constituency at the general elections 
Dr. §. P. Mukherjee, an outstanding Jan Sangh 
leader, had been elected with a majority of over 
20,000 votes. But after his death in the by- 
election in November, .1953, Jan Sangh candi- 
date got a little more than 5,000 votes and Mr. 
Sadhan Gupta, a popular Communist, got a 
majority of over 20,000 votes. 


Opposition members are frustrated and dis- 
appointed because they could not get any great 
encouragement from the majority party. But 
there is no question of frustration. The example 
of the Labour party of England should be before 


them. After a struggle of decades, Labour came. 


as the single party in opposition and then after- 
wards she formed the Government. The opposi- 
tion should fight against the majority party with 
clear-cut policies and programmes. The public 
should .be convinced about the policies of 
the opposition parties and then success is theirs. 
An alliance of many opposition parties, 
simply to oppose the Congress is not going to 
bear great fruits. It should be the battle of 
policies and ideologies and not of opportunism. 
The Labour party had patience and succeeded. 
Opposition parties in India should also work 
patiently, but energetically and actively the 


_ voter should be approached with a constructive 


programme. Success lies with him who makes 
efforts. 

Earnest Barker, in his book Essays on 
Government points out that Englishmen, in- 
deed, have some peculiar qualities and 
equally some peculiar defects, which make it 


easy for them to work a Parliamentary system. 
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“They have generally the quality of being 
tolerant, they have generally the defect of 
being empirical and illogical, and both the 
quality and the defect enable them to work 
a system of Parliamentary debate and deli- 
beration, which demands the gift of tolerance 
for your opponents, and requires the empiric 
habit of plodding along with makeshifts and 
compromises.” 


The problem of human government is a 
probiem never solved. There is no nirvana, no 
paradise of absorption in the nursing arms of 
perfection as long as man retains the dignity of 
man, So there is a great necessity for various 
parties to work in a Parliamentary system, one 
ruling and the other reminding and criticising 
that here you are wrong, here you are mistaken, 
mend yourself, otherwise in the next election 
you shall be no more on the Treasury Benches. 
The lessons learnt from the English system 
sheuld be a future guide for us and the greatest 
lesson which we learn from the English system is 
that the majority party should show tolerance 
towards minority and the minority party 
should work with the_ spirit of patience. 
Indian political parties should also try to fol- 
low these principles for the success ofe Parlia- 
mentary democracy in India, otherwise the future 
shall be like that of the post-war Germany and 
Italy. Some Mussolini or Hitler will occupy 
the Rashtrapati Bhawan and more than 350 
million people, who are just free from the bonds 
of foreign rule, will be in the worst kind of 
slavery. As a matter of fact, the ugly child of 
Fascism, to grow up into the bloody moaster of 
today, was €onceived in the womb of Parlia- 
mentary democracy, and the lack of proper 
opposition was one of the contributory causes 
which helped in the growth of Fascism. 
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SANSKRIT EDUCATION IN WEST BENGAL AND ITS FUTURE IN 


INDIA * 


Historical Retrospect 


By J. LAHIRI, w.a., 8.7., DIP. ED (LonD), TEACHERS Cert (CANTAB), W.B.S.E.S. 


Many of our present-day problems of Sanskrit 
Education have their roots deep in the past and, 
as such, qannot be understood without a reference 
to the historica] forces which have brought them 
into being. I, therefore, make no apology for 
placing before you first the landmarks in the 
evolution of the present lay-out of our educa- 
tional svstem in which we have here in West 
Bengal the unique phenomenon of indigenous 
Sanskrit Pols, carrying on somehow their some- 
what shrivelled existence side by side with the 
High schools,and institutions of higher learning 
in the Colleges and the Universities under the 
State system as fagainst the practice in all 
‘Western countries where classica] education is 
an integral part of University education and has 
20 existence outside the Universities. 

The first landmark in the educational lay- 
out of the country is the establishment of the 
Calcuttez, Madrassah by Warren Hastings in 1781 
and of the Sanskrit College at Bamaras (then 


included in the Presidency of Fort William!) by’ 


Jonathan Duncan a few years later, maintained 
ty thé State out of an annua] grant of Rs. 
20,000, partly to win over the elite a the newly- 
conquered people of Bengal, through apprecia- 
tion of their culture and partly to obtain 
‘supplies of competent Indian scholars to assist 
the European judges. 


The second landniark is the apportionment 
of a lakh of rupees by the Bast India Company 
for the revival and improvement of literature 
in 1813, followed by the establishment of the 
Calcutta Sanskrit College in 1824 for the 
preservation and cultivation of the literature, 
lavés iand- religion of the Hindus. While these 
interesting developrnents were taking place,’ the 
demand for English teaching became more and 
more insistent—a demand made vocal first by 
che writings and speeehes of Raja Rammohun 
Roy and, latterly, by Macaulay’s Minute of 1835 
which was ultimately instrumental in setting up 
High English Schools throughout the country. 
Bengal had already taken to English education 
earlier than most,of the other Indian provinces 
with the starting of the Hindu College by some 
_ prominent Calcutta citizens in 1817, ie, 18 
years before Macaulay set at rest the controversy 
between Anglicists and OQrientalists, It js 
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significant that notwithstanding its name the 
‘Hindu College’ totally excluded all ‘ancient 
learning from its scope and brushed aside every- 
thing that was distinctive in our ancient culture 
and tradition through Sanskrit learning. When 
subsequent Government, Resolution “A 1844 
declared English education in terms of “bread 
and butter” by directing for the first time that 
for public emjployment in every case preference 
would be given to those who had been educated 
on English lines, the victory of the new education 
was all but complete, although the two institutions 
on oriental lines, viz., the Calcutta) Madrassah 
and the Sanskrit College were just suffered to 
exist in order to cater for people who had 
“hopeles tastes” and “to - encourage certain 
antiquarian and philosophical pursuits.” Young 
Bengal was, then, carried away by the ferment 
of new ideas and, «as such, could hardly be 
expected to halve attained that balance of mind, 
thay judgment and discrimination which a liberal 
education should bestow and in the onrush of 
new ideas they had no time to pause and look 
back and justly appraise the claims of Sanskrit 
learning which contained our priceless cultural 
heritage. 


It was not till the end of the last century 
that this mistake was detected and a reaction set 
in, which synchronised both with the awakening 
of our political self-consciousness and a 
reorientation of our educational policy which 
demanded, among other things, the adequate 
study of the national language and literature and, 
in particular, of ckassical Sanskrit as the Western 
systqn{ had been “barren of results and had 
failed to fertilise the intellectual life of the people 
of the country,” the reason being that those who 
were charged with its direction and control had 
ignored India’s racial psychology, history, 
literature, philosophy, art and religion. Sporadic 
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atempts were, then, made to strike out new - 


pathways and experiments in “national education” 
which could not possibly dissociate itself from 
our priceless heritage, our civilisation and culture, 
evolved through the ages. But it was not till 
the dawn of independence that no new and 
organised plans could be made in_ the altered 
condition of the country for rectifying the great 
mistake made by British rulers in their educational 
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policy.- It will not be extravagant to saty that 
Sanskrit studies furnish to the educated youth of 
the nation the key to a deeper understanding of 
our culture—our traditions—of our way of life— 
of our thought structure and, ias such, they should 
be assigned a well-recognised plcce in the fabric 
of our educational system. 
History OF SANSKRIT ASSOCIATION 

It will be pertinent at this stage to enquire 
into the conditions which led to the establishment 
of the Bengal Samskrit Association. In 1818 the 
first Title classes to serve as ‘models for non- 
Government Tols to follow, were ins'‘ituted. In 
1819 Government ordered a survey of “Tols” 
and decided to provide for increased Government 
grant to these institutions, the number of which 
had appreciably dwindled as a direct result of 
the great impetus that English education received 
from the Hardinge Resolution of 1844 and the 
great educational Despatch of the following year. 
In 1878-the Title examination was first introduced 
by Government in order to bring about some 
uniformity in the practice of.conferring titles on 
Sanskrit students. In 1897 all the 
exantinations were centralised ynder the control 
of the Principal, Sanskrit College, who was called 
the Registrar of Sanskrit Examination. In 1908 
a Board of Sanskrit Examination was formed 
with 11 members with the Principal, Sjanskrit 


College, as its ex-officio Secretary. This Board is. 


the first predecessor of the Calcutta Sanskrit 
Association consisting of a deliberative bedy, 
i.é., a Convocation with 500 miembers and an 
Executive Council of 20 members formed to 
advise Government generally on all matters 
connected with Sanskrit learning, and in 
particular, the conduct of examinations and the 
award of titles. But this Convocation could never 
meet under the stress of the war and consequential! 
financial stringency of Government, the Executive 
Council alone conducting the examinations of 
the Association. In 1923 Government appointed 
a Committee to make enquiries aind recotrmenda- 
tions regarding the working of the Association 
and the system of aided Tols. Pursuant to the 
recommendations of this Enquiry Committee, the 
Calcutta Sanskrit Association which had never 
been fully operative, was replaced in 1933 by 
the Bengal Sanskrit Association with a central 
organisation of 99 members in place of the 
Conyogation and the Executive Council of 10 
members, besides the President and the Secretary, 
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The Comjmittee of 1938 was formed to make 
recommendations regarding the constitution, 
working and other matters relating to the Bengal 
Sanskrit Association. The recommendations of 
this Comumiittce have not been given effect to as 
yet. In March 1948, a Committee of 13 members 
was constituted to enquire into ‘and report on 
how far effect might be given to the recommen- 
dations to the two Commiitees of 1923-26 and of 
1938 and what further steps might be taken to 
develop the Sanskrit College and improve and 
organise Sanskrit Education as carried on in the 
Tols in West Bengal. 

PRESENT SET-UP OF SANSKRIT ASSOCIATION 

The Committee of 1948 recommended that 
the Bengal Sanskrit Association® should be a 
dist?nct and separate body working independently 
of the Sanskrit College with separate officers and 
staff of its own and the Principal of Sanskrit 
College should not be its ex-officio Secretary. In 
pursuance of the recommendations of the Sanskrit 
Education Committee, the Bengal Sanskrit 
Association renamed as “Bangiya Sanskrita 
Shiksha Parishat’’ is functioning as a general or 
deliberative body corresponding to the Senate of 
the Calcutta University with an Executive Council 
or “Karma Sabha” corresponding to the 
Syndicate, constituted in such a way that it may 
ultimately be converted into a full-fledged Sanskrit 
University in the not very distant futufe. Govern- 
ment also agreed that the “Parishat” should 
have a whole-time Secretary whose duties and 
status would be analogous to that of a University 
Registrar. The general body or the “Samiti” 
has now a total of 30 mentbers. The Executive 
body or the “Karma Sabha” cohsists of the 
President, Secretary ‘and 8 members of whom 3 
are nominated by Government frém among 
reputed Sanskrit scholars or benefactors of 
Sanskrit learning and the remaining 5 members 
are elected by the Samiti annually every year, 
the members holding office for one year only. The 
main function of the Executive Committee is the 
conduct of examinations, distribution of grants 
to Tols, stipends and scholarships to students, 
cons‘ruction of curriculum, selection of text-books 
by Boards of Studies and the grant of affiliation 
to Tols on the basis of recosymendations made 
by the Inspector of Tols. It is interesting to 
note how the Bengal Sanskrit Association which 
was formerly only an examining body and the 
general adviser of Government in all matters 
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connected with indigenous Sanskrit learning, has 
ncvt been developed as an autonomous and 
statutory body with powers of affiliation, 
Inspection, direction and control of Tols and by 
recent Government order with full control over 
its income and expenditure and with power to. 
make its own rules and regulations within the 
framework of its constitution. 

TOLS IN THE NEW SET-UP—THE ASHRAMA IDEAL 


AND WHAT IT SIGNIFIES 

One of the important terms of reference of 
the Committee appointed by the Government of 
West Bengal in the Ministry of Education in 
March 1948 was the improvement and organi- 
zation of Sanskrit Education as carried on in the 
Tcls of the State. One might ask: why did 
Gavernment seek to reform To] education and 
retain it side by side with University teaching 
which has arrangements for higher Sanskrit 
education and research in its B.A., M.A. and 
Ph.D degrees, instead of integrating and streng- 
thening the latter as is the practice in all free 
Western countries where classical education is 
an integral part of University education? The 
reason is this: Tols are time-honoured jnstitu- 
tions or académies of Sanskrit learning and cons- 
titute an important and distinctinctive feature of 
ancient Indian education dating back to the time 
cf the Bedic period and has a value and 
importance of its own in our cultural life, the 
loss of which it would not be possible to replace 
by pure University education. These are for the 
most part private academies where Sanskrit 
learning was cultivated by teachers of renown 
acquiring ctlebrity in particular branches of 
study, whose reputation-and scholarship deter- 
mined the*number of students who figcked to a 
particular Tol or academy and who actually 
lived with their teachers, They have preserved a 
worthwhile ideal in the proper relationship 
between the disciple and his teacher instead of 
fostering what olay be called “an unarmed 
belligerency between tha* bench and the chair” 
which is becoming all too frequently an unhappy 
feature of our Collegiate and University education 
today. They preserve what may be called the 
Ashrama ideal or the forest home school where 
tezchers and pupils lived together in communities 
in the spirix of common service to the cause of 
education and understanding—where the pupil’s 
life with his Guru was completely dominated by 
his attitude of reverence, renunciation and 
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humility—where the pupils learnt some of the 
deepest lessons of life in a barmonious environ- 
ment in a spirit of reverent dedication under the 
guiding inspiration of their Guru, where the 
programme of work provided for the integrated 
and balanced development of the growing per- 
sonality of the disciples through all activities— 
physical, mental, grjoral and spiritua] and where 
the imparting of knowledge was of the nature 
of a sanctification. As Maxmuller and other 
Indologists have said, the Ashrama ideal 
summarises the educational thought of India, 
seeking, as it does, the ultimate union of the 
individual with the Eternal, through © self- 
expression and activity, through harmonious co- 
operation with Nature and by looking on 
education as in every sense “complete living.” 
It was not the gorgeous buildings, furniture, 
laboratories and accessories that made the ideal 
Ashrama—iy was something far more real, far 
more spiritual, far more enduring—and that thing 
was the conscious growth of the pupil in perfect 
freedom and spontaneity towards self-realisation. 
Education in the Ashrama was thus a unifying 
factor, for the rich as well as the poor lived to- 
gether with their Guru,—who was the living 
example of a dedicated life—as comrades serving 
their teacher and begging food for themselves as 
well as for their teachers, It was quite democratic, 
therefore, in that jt recognised the inherent 
worth of the individual, the dignity and value of 
human life—it recognised that the true educator 
must understand the psychological make-up—the 
swabhaba of the pupil and adapt his individual 
method to the unjind of the pupil. Education, 
according to the Ashratma ideal, was then not 
merely a means of earning a living but also an 
initiation into the life of spirit, a training of 
human souls in the pursuit of truth alnd the 
pnactice of virtue—a second birth, as it were. 


Considering the background and traditions of 
Tol education, the Sanskrit education Committee 
decided to revive, reorganise and _ reorientate 
it, instead of placing the entire charge of 
Sanskrit education at the hands of the University. 
The Committee recognised that Tol education had 
deteriorated in modern times owing mainly to 
economic qauses, as with the abnormally high 
cost of living it was becoming hardly possible for 
the Pandits to continue to give free board and 
lodging to large numbers of students. Zemindars 
and benevolent people who used to help these 
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Tols with endowments, gran's of lands, no longer 
came forward to keep them going and, as such, 
it now beca:re difficult for the Pandits to maintain 
themselves in the open struggle for existence. 
The stereotyped method of learining also badly 
needed a change in view of che pressing demlands 
for scientific and technical education in modern 
times and so also its curricula in which there was 
the great need for introducing modern subjects 


of general education, a modern outlook so as to’ 


instil a spirit of research, and to coordinate Tol 
education with higher humanistic research at the 
University stage. 

Pursuant to the recommendations of the 
Sanskrit Education Committee Govermment have 
expanded the Tol department of the Sanskrit 
College by appointing additional teachers to teach 
Kavya, Mimansa, Sankhya, Yoga and Jyotish and 
have created a Post-graduate department which 
has been thrown open to graduates as well as to 
Tol students obtaining the Tirtha title. In 
accordance with the reconyriendations of the 
Committee Government have created four pro- 
fessorships in the W.B.S.E.S. for the Post- 
graduate depari‘ment, each having a Research 
Assistant and hononary research workers under 
him. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF RESEARCH IN SANSKRIT 

Research is usually associated with natural 
sciences but it should be readily conceded that if 
we develop a community with a large amount 
of materia] knowledge, power and .energy with- 
out the sobering and controlling influences of the 
humanities, that community is sure to be in a 
perilous condition in this atomic age for lack 
of that enlarged knowledge, philosophical think- 
ing and refinement of sympathies for complete 


_ living which we owe to the humanities. It is only 
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by a combination, coordination and integration 
of the resul's of research in natura] sciences as 
well as in humanities that a rue conception of 
civilisation can survive the disaster that threatens 
the world today. The hun‘anities have another 
advantage in that there is no need here of 
expensive laboratories and those engaged in 
research can have comparatively greater leisure 
than in natural sciences. India has been the 
howe of many systems of philosophical school 
of thought and there is a virgin field for research 
in humanities, especially in Sanskritic studies. 
Hundreds of thousands of manuscripts are lying 
scattered throughout the length and breadth of 
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the land. These have to be collected and kept 
properly @s in tthe Baroda Oriental Institute 
Library, the Royal Asiatic Society, Bhandarkar 
Oriental Institute and the Deccan College 
Research Institute etc., so taat research workers 
can carry on extensive research work. Our 
present fundamental problem at the moment 
sears to me to adapt our ancient lore to the 
exigencies of the new era that has opened up in 
the country and this may well be a subject for 
research. 
ToLs—GOVERNMENT AND AIDED 

The Committee recommended the establish. 
ment of 14 properly equipped and adequately 
staffed Governntent Tols in the districts, Govern. 
ment have already established two new Govern- 
ment Tols at Nabadwip and Contai, where there 
was a good tradition of Sanskrit education and 
where sufficient materials for Sanskrit learning 
were already obtainable. The next Government Toi 
ig now proposed to be set up either at Labhpur 
in Birbhum or Cooch Behar or Jalpaiguri. In 
establishing these Government Tols Governmient 
have in view the immediate objective of raising 
the level] of Tol education, of modernising their 
curricula so as to develop and instil into the 
minds of teachers a broad and liberal outlook. 
Each Government To] is to have a minimum of 
9 teachers, e.g., 2 teachers for Vyakarana, two 
Jor Kavya, one each for Nyaya, Smriti, Vedanta 
‘ogether with Mimansa, Sankhya, and Yoga ‘and 
one for modern subjects such as Mathematics, 
Geography and. History besides onc for History 
of Sanskrit Literature and optional English, these 
latter subjects being taught by trained, graduazes. 

In the pre-partition period Tols used to 
be given grants-in-aid varying from Bs. 15 to 
Rs. 25 per emonth, except for private Sanskrit 
Calleges. Directly after jartition there were 
some 652 Tols in West Bengal with 10,986 pupils. 
The total expenditure was Rs. 3,52,670 to 
which Government, the District Boards and 
Municipalities contributed Rs. 1,18,374, Rs. 16,886 
and Rs. 26,397 respectively and Rs. 1,91,013 
was received from other sources. The number of 
centres for the Association’s examinations rose 
from 66 in 1943 to 73 in 1947 but the number 
of candidates which was 5,617 in 1943 dropped 
to 4,559 in 1947 due mainly to the unsettled 
political condition of the country—communal 
disturbances in which students of the Nistarini 
Hostel of the Tol Departmen: of the Sanskrit 
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Colleze were butchered to a man by a Moslem 
mob and the general economic condition of the 
ccumry. 

When the Sanskrit Education Committee 
undertook to investigate the condition of the Tols 
and .heir decadence, they found that the number 
ot Tols carrying on efficient teaching work would 
not probably exceed 200. The Compnittee re- 
ecmmended two differen: rates of increased grant- 
jn-aid to these 200 Tols which would be found 
efficient on proper inspection by the Inspector of 
Tols, viz., Rs. 50 provided that the number of 
resident students reading in each Tol was not less 
than 3 and Rs. 75 to Tels shaving a larger 
number of regident studen's receiving instructions 
in more ihan one subject from arjre than one 
distinguished Pandit. ‘Government also contem- 
plate that funds permitting the number of Tols 
racerving gran‘s will be progressively raised at 
tas rate of 10 avaller Tols amd 2 larger Tols 
anncally till 140 smaller Tols and 30 larger Tols 
are .n receipt of grants, it being Jaid down that 
re “ol will be entitled to a grant unless the head 
‘cf tae Tol is competent to teach up to the 
Tirtha standard and students came out success- 
ful .n the Upadhi examination in at least three 
cut of the 5 years preceding the year of 
Cistribution of grant. 

As ‘Yegards stipends, Government, after con- 
silering the recomprendations of the Committee 
icbouy the grant of stipends to poor and deserv- 
ing students reading in Government Tols, have 
ceciled that for the present 10 s'‘ipends of Rs. 20 
p.m. each should be awarded to Tol students in 
Cakut'a and 10° stipends of Rs. 20 p.m. 
cacl to students residing in Government Tols out- 
side Cafcutia. As regards scholarships Govern- 
ment agree that 10 scholarship of Rs. 10 p.m. 


eacL on ihe results .of the Praveshika and 
0 scholarships of Rs. 15 p.m. each on 
the resuts of the Madhya examination should 


>2 awarded annually. Hach scholarship would 
53 enable for a pericd of 3 years on the 
sual conditions of good conduct, regularity and 
satisfactory progress in studies. 

Government have accepted the syllabuses and 
soucses of studies for the variotls steges of Sans- 
«rit education as proposed by the Sanskrit Educa- 
‘jor Committee, which are calculated not only lo 
widen the mental horizon of Tol students but also 
-o ~aise their standards. It will thus be seen_that 
although nyany recommendajons have so long been 
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made by various Committees appointed by Govern- 
ment from time to time ever since 1923, hardly 
any g.ep worth mentioning could he taken before 
partition for the development of Sanskritic studies 
in the State. It redounds to the great credit of 
the present Government to have implemented so 
many recommendations of these Committees. 
It is now hoped that a newiera of development of 
Sanskrit learning will now commence and the very 
best hopes of Cultural] renaissance will be realized 
in the not very distant future by the establishment 
of a Sanskrit University with a network of insti- 
tutions affiliated to the Bengal Sanskrit Associa- 
tion (already there are 33 such affiliated institu. , 
tions outside West Bengal) spread throughout 
the Jength and breadth of India. 
THE SCHEME OF RESEARCH IN SANSKRIT AND ITS 
FuTURE POSSIBILITIES 
THE SCHEME 
The Department of Postgraduate Training and 
Research at Sanskrit College, Calcutta, owes its 
origin to the recommendation, substantially accep- 
ted by Government, of the Sanskrit Education 
Committee of 1948, presided over by the late 
Justice Bijan Kumar Mukherji. The Committee 
Was of opinion that if Sanskrit education in 
Bengal is to be liberalised and made really fruit- 
ful, provision should be made for stich a Depart- 
ment ay the Sanskrit College. The schame of 
training and research, as outlined by this Com- , 
mittee, was considered and formulated in detail 
by a, Sub-Committee appointed by Government in 
1950; and on the lines of these recommendations 
the Departmcnt was foumially opened by H.E. 
the Governor of West Bengal on March 1, 1951. 
The proposed object of this Department is: 
(1) To formulate systematic and co-ordi- 
nated schemes of research in Sanskrit, al] work 
being based upon a direct and in‘ensive study 
of original texts; 
(2) to train prospective research workers 


and scholars in the Department in modern 
me'hods of research; 
(3) tot guide research scholars of the 


Depaitment for the preparation, if they wish, 
of theses for doctorate degrees of the Univer- 
sity, or the Acharya title of the Vangiya 
Saurtskrita Siksha Parisad; . 
(4) to publish independent pieces of re- 
search work accomplished by scholars and pro: 
fessors of the Department; , 
(5) to prepare for publication critical 
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editions, translations or intensive critical studies 
of important or unpublished Sanskrit texts; 

(6) to co-operate, if necessary, with other 
recognised rcsearch institutions in any planned 
research work of all-India importance. 

To realise these objects Government decided, 
in accordance with the recommendations of the 
above Committee, to create four Professorships 
in diffedent subjects which have importance for 
Bengal or for which enough facilities exist. Each 
Professor will have under him one stipendiary and 
some honorary research scholars. Two Profes- 
sorships, respectively in Sanskrit Language and 
Literature and Indian Philosophy, have already 
been filled up; and selection will be shortly made 
of stipendiary and honorary research scholars. 
An Expert Committee has been fomried to consider 
all academic questions relating to scheme and 
conduct of research, selection of research scholars, 
library, publication and other research require: 
ments of the Department. 


Its REQUIREMENTS 
For the proper functioning of the Depart: 
trent and for making it a really useful institution, 
it is urgently necessary that the following matters 
should receive adequate consideration :— 

(1) The two remaining Professorships res- 
pectively in Vedic Language and Literature 
and in Smriti and Purana should now be filled 
up; 

(2) Adequate provision should be made to 
develop the library and bring it up to date, The 
Library had all along been nothing more than 
a College library; it is hardly adequate for the 
Jarge purpose of advanced research work. 
There should, for instance, be complete sets of 
standard oriental journals, standard reference 
books on oriental subjects, critical editions of 
texts and critical publications, in all of which 
the college collection is particularly poor. 


Lists have been prepared of such publications. 


as are urgently necessary; but for this consi- 
derable initial grant will be required in addi- 
tion to a recurring iallowance. 

(3) The small (about 5000)- but valuable 
manuscript collection which had so long been a 
part of the general library, should now have a 
separate existence for its proper utilisation by 
the Research Department. Very little has been 
done, so far, to acquire fresh manuscripts, or 
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as they deserve. It should be recognised that 
original manuscripts are an indispensable aid 
to research work; and that they should he 
under the care of one. who has special training 
and experience in dealing with manuscripts. 
The ordinary librarian, who has other duties, 
is hardly competent for this purpose. A 
specially trained Manuscript Assistant will be 
required if the collection is now to be properly 
utilised. Apart from fresh acquisition aad 
preservation of already acquired manuscripls, 


it will be his duty to furnish information 
regarding particular manuscriptg, to get 
carefu] transcripts or facsimiles prepared 


of decayed or rare manuscripts, to arrange 
for loan of manuscripts from’ other libraries 
when necessary, and to revise the existing 
descriptive catalogue which has _ outlive: 
its usefulness. Applications are often received, 
and will be received more abundanily 
hereafter, for loam of manuscripts from our col- 
lection; but since loan is not always possible 
and since some of the old manuscripts require 
careful] handling, transcripts have to be supplied. 
As this is a laborious and not always a satis- 
factory process, it is suggested that a. photo- 
stat or rotograph machine should be acquired 
as soon as the Department develops further, 

(4) The inter-collegiate arrangement of 
studies with the Presidency College has, no 

_ doubt, released some rooms, but the accommo- 
dation available for the Debartrnent is not fully 
adequate. The library, for instance, is now 
accommodated in rooms which lack proper 
space, light and - ventilation. Small cubicles 
have row been assigned to Professors by parti- 
tioning one or two rooms, but this is hardly 4 
satisfactory arrangement. 

(5‘ As soon as the Department is reacly, 
provision should be made for periodical publi- 
cation of its output of research work, either in 
the shape of Bulletins or as independent 
volumes. eT 


Its FuTuRE PossIBILITIES 

‘As she object of the Department is to 
provide facilities for Postgraduate Training and 
Research, any research scheme, to be effective and 
fruitful, must be a fairly long-term| one, involv. 
ing a considerable amount of expenditure. It 
is well known -that oriental research in this 


take as good catre of the existing manuscripts country has had to proceed against heavy odds, 
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but there is as yet no central organisation for 
encolraging or co-ordinating research, or for 
offering necessary assistance to earnest workers. 
Theré is also not much provision; as there is in 
Europe and America, for proper training im 
methods of research, without which all work, 
however well-meant, would be haphazard or 
unsubstantial. We must not also forget that 
the career of research is a slow, and sometimes 
a cosily, affair. It takes long years of patience 
amc. persistence for a piece of work to miature; 
and sufficient funds should be made available 
for hooks,e manuscripts and other requirements. 
The development of the Research Department, 
therefore, would depend upon carefully planned 
and properly financed research, and not merely 
on sporadic and isolated attempts of individual 
scholars, 


The Samskrit Education committee of 1948 
expressed the opinion that “this Department 
should be constituted on modern lines, as for 
instarze om the lines of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute or the Deccan College Post: 
graduate and Research Institute, both of which 
provide excellent examples of modern oriental 
research work.” If the Depariment constituted 
on these lines proves successful, as we expect 
it to be, it is bolind to develop further as a 
unique ingtitution of its kind in Bengal, so that 
it vould become the nucleus of a full-fledged 
Research Institute for Sanskrit studies. This 
should be our ultimate objective. Other States 
have their Research Institutes; it is hoped that 
in course of time West Bengal would have one 
fully developed from this small beginning. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that in every 


branch of*Sanskrit learning there is yet scope for 
mjuch work and improvement. The field for 
research is indeed so vast, and the material 
which is actually brought to) light and which is 
still lying undiscovered in Vedic and Classical 
Sanskrit, in Indian Philosophy and Religion, in 
Incian Art and Culture.® in ancient socical life 
and institutions, is so immense that only a 
fringe of the whole hias been touched so far. A 
Research Department or Institute for oriental 
learning, therefore, has immiense work before it 
and immense possibilities of development in 
various directions. 


In this connexion attention should be drawn 
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to an important point. The Department would 
train end give guidance to research workers and 
would itself undertake research work through 
its professors and scholars. This is very ipor- 
tant work, no doubt, but this should not be 
enough. There are numerous problems which 
can be tackled by such single-handed attempt of 
individual scholars, but there is also a large 
number of subjects or schemes which await 
organised co-operative effort. 


In order that our Post-graduate and Re- 
search Department gains in usefulness, pres- 
tige and stability, it is necessary that ii should 
undertake, in course of time works and schemes 
of much larger and wider interest and impor- 
tance. A complete Dicionary, for instance, of 
Sanskrit on historical and critical principles, on 
the lines of the great Oxford English Dictionary 
(the comipletion of which took 45 years and a 
large body of workers), is an urgent necessity. 
The work has been undertaken by the Deccan 
College Research Ihstiiute, but it also depends 
on the ready co-opration of other research 
bodies and individual scholars in the different 
branches of study. In this matter, our Research 
Department can be of assistance. But more 
than that. Critica] editions of the Ramayana on 
the lines of the Poona edition of the Maha- 
bharata, of the principal Puranas, of important 
philosohical works, of many classical dramas 
and poems including those of Kalidasa, as well 
as comprehensive critical studies and surveys, 
have yet to be undertaken. All this cannot be 
fully realised by individual and isolated effort; 
and it would spread over qa considerable stre'ch 
of time and require ample funds. But we can- 
not refuse to recognise that these are some of 
the worthy objects of any Research Departmen; or 
Institute if it is to develop along righ; lines, 

Tt is hoped that the Sanskrit Education 
Commission, recently appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India, will give every consideration 
to the above lines of development on an all-India 
basis in their recommendations and report 
which is expected xo be submited to the Ministry 
of Education by the end of May 1917.* 








_ ™ Being a Research paper read at a meeting of the 
Directorate Officers’ Club presided over by Dr. P. Roy, 
M.A., Ph.D. (Zond.), Director of Public Instruction, 
West Bengal, a 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT THE SEPOY MUTINY (KANPUR MASSACRE) 


From Contemporary Records 


By SUDHANSU MOHAN BANERJEE, ma. 


I was lucky enough recently to read through the 
good offices of a friend of mine a compilation 
of some contemporary records about Kanpur 
outbreak and massacre and the part played 
therein by the Nana Sahib of Bithoor. These 
records are statements by survivors and were 
compiled by one J. F. Bellamy, Englishman 
Press, in the very same year as the Mutiny, ie., 
1857. 

Now that an attempt is being made to 
have an impartial history of this epoch-making 
rising, whether we call it a rebellion,.a faction, 
a mutiny or the first war of independence, it is 
interesting to sift the evidence historically and 
logically without any prejudice or bias. It is 
known that different elements with different 
objects in view, patriots with a high sense of 
duty to brigands who thrive on chaos or disorder, 
people with a deep religious sentiment to gay 
cavaliers, people who wanted Hindu domination 
to people who wanted the Imperial Moguls to 
recapture the rapture of their vanished glory, 
men dissatisfied, men who had an axe to grind, 
men who had grudges or grievances against the 
British rule, disgruntled feudal] elements, army 
rebels, all combined to join this movement 
which, to be more correct, was more factional 
than national, heterogeneous than homogeneous. 
We were told that there was no unity of pur- 
pose, no methodical approach, no definite idea 
of what the national commitment was going to 
be, yet to a certain extent, at least in local 
areas it was the advance spark plug of a 
national dissatisfaction against British rule and 


contained the rudiments of a popular resistance. 


At this stage I would confine myself to the 
extracts from the records quoted above. These 
refer particularly to the Kanpur incidents. 
There is no question that the evidence recorded 
refer to a gruesome story though it has to be 
examined from other records whether they give 
the entire picture. A discount has also to be 
made that it was a record at the heat of the 


moment and with a sense of injured grievance. 


There is also the fact that the tragedy did hap- 
pen and was not only most unfortunate but 
cruel as well. Yet a historian’s task is to silt 
facts and present them. 

A brief account of the outbreak,at Kanpur 
and the disasters which resulted therefrom to 
the Christian community of the station is con- 
tained in a report dated 29th August, 1857, 
which was apparently sent to Calcutta. The 
report says: 

“Previous to the outbreak at Cawnpe-e, 
reports of different kinds were afloat in the 
station,—from all of which it was ascertained 
that the Native soldiery, whenever they should 
break out into open mutiny, would, on no 
account, molest or hurt the European community 
at, Cawnpore; and the informers employed by 
General Sir Hugh Wheeler. on all oceasions con- 
firmed the same. They reported that the three 
Infantry Regiments (ist, 53rd and 56%h) 
appeared well-disposed towards our Govern- 
ment, with the exception of a few sepoys of 
really bad character, but that the 2nd Regiment 
Light Cavalry (who were discontented) were 
endeavouring to persuade them to rebel, when 
all should join and proceed in a body together 
to Delhi, after possessing themselveg of all the 
Government money lodged in the Collector’s 
Treasury, which they proposed taking on as a 
present to the newly created King there, whom 
they acknowledged to be their true Sovereign. 

Under the above supposition, the European 
merchants and others of the station, though they 
had at first provided themselves with boats and 
other means of escape from Cawnpore, aban- 
doned the idea of deserting this place; the only 
precaution that appeared to be necessary was 
to avoid the fury of the mutineers, at the 
moment the outbreak might take place. 

For this purpose almost the whole of the 
non-Military residents were promised shelter in 
the entrenched camp, then under preparation. 
under the General’s direction; this promise 
appears to have completely satisfied them, and 
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al. determined to continue to stay at Cawn- 
9a oe 

i sd ¥ 

“About this time the ‘Nana’ of Bithoor, 

ofered his services, and pretending to be a most 
fe-thful subject of Government, undertook to 
protect the Treasury in conjunction with our 
own sepoy guard, with a couple of his guns, and 
about two thousand men in his employ; very 
great confidence appears to have been placed 
ir him, as his services were accepted; and in the 
meantime about a lakh ‘or upwards of rupees 
was withdfawn and placed in the entrenchment, 
unier the plea of meeting the salaries of the 
Tops, etc., for May, leaving about eight and 
a talf lakhs in the Treasury.” 

% + + 


‘For the first four or five days of the out- 
break, our Artillery kept up a brisk firing, but 
after that it was considered inadvisable to ex- 
hanst our Magazine, for the rebels took great 
cate to always keep well under cover, and we 
co.ld not do much execution among them. 

The heat was very great, and what with the 
fright, want of room, want of proper food, and 
cara, several ladies, and soldiers’ wives, as also 
ch: dren, died with great distress, many officers 
anc soldiers also were sun-struck from exposure 
to che hos winds. The dead bodies of our people 
hac zo be thrown into a well outside the 
envvenchment, near the new unfinished Barracks, 
anc this work was generally done at the close 
of each day, as nobody could venture out during 
the day on account of the shots and shells flymg 
in all directions like hail-stones; our entrench- 
ment was strewn with them. The distress was 
so great,ethat none could offer a word of con- 
soletion to his friend, or to attempt to adminis- 
ter to the wants of each other. I have seen the 
deal bodies of officers, and tenderly brought up 
young ladies of rank (Colonels’ and Captains’ 
daughters) put outside the veranda, amongst 
the ruins, to await theetime, when the fatigue 
pazy usually went round to carry the dead to 
the well as above. For there was scarcely room 
to shelter the living, the buildings were so sadly 
ridcled that every safe corner available was 
considered a great object.” : 

* * % 

“A message was sent by the Nana to Gene- 
ral Wheeler, offering to let him and all his 
pecple go to Allahabad unmolested, if he would 


_fell overboard, 
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consent to vacate the entrenchment and aban- 

don Cawnpore and at the same time make over 

to him all the public treasure, the guns and 

magazines in the camp.” 
% & % 

“All hostile proceedings were stopped on 
both sides from the evening of the 24th. The 
26th was employed by the English people in 
preparing for their journey, and a few officers 
were allowed to go on elephants, to see the boats 
provided as above. 

On the morning of the 27th a number of 
carts, doolies and elephants were sent to the 
entrenchment by the Nana, to enable the women 
and children and sick to proceed to the river- 
side; it, is reported that the persons that came out 
that morning from the entrenchment amounted 
to about 450, and a general plunder took place 
of what property the officers and others were 
obliged to abandon in the entrenchment. The 
men and officers were allowed to take thelr arms 
and ammunition with them,-and were escorted 
by nearly the whole of the rebel army. It was 
about eight o’clock Am. when all reached the 
riverside, a distance of about a mile and a half, 
those that embarked first managed to let their 
boats go, thus three or four boats got off a short 
distance, though deserted by their crews, but 
the rest found difficulty in pushing their’s off 
the banks, ag the rebels previously had 


them placed as high in the mid as possible, on , 
In the meantime the 


purpose to cause delay. 
report of three guns was heard from the Nana’s 
camp, which was the signal (as previously ar- 
ranged’ for the mutineers to fire upon, and 
Kill all the English, and accordingly, the work 
of destruction commenced. The boats’ crews 
and others were ordered to get away; some of 
the boats were set on fire and volley upon volley 
of musxetry was fired upon the poor fugitives, 
numbers of whom were killed on the spot, some 
and attempted to escape by 
swimming, but were picked off by the bullets 
of the sepoys who followed them on shore and 
in breast-deep water.” 
# it 34 

“One young lady, however, was seized upon 
(reported to be General Wheeler’s daughter) 
and taken away by a trooper of the 2nd Light 
Cavalry to his home, where she at night, finding 
a favourable opportunity, secured the trooper’s 
sword, and with it after killing him and three 
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others, threw herself into a well and was 
killed.” 

There is another 
which says: 

“Next morning the 7th June a letter was 
received from the Rajah of Bithoor, who was 
supposed to be on our side, saying he meant to 
attack us. Soon after, two guns opened upon us 
from the North-West, and musketry from all 
directions. On the 8th three more guns were 
brought against us. The number of guns against 
us increased daily and on the 11th the enemy had 
been playing upon us, night and day, 3 mortars, 
2 twenty-four pounders, 3 eighteen pounders, 
one or two twelve pounders, about the same 
number of nine pounders and one six pounders. 
On or about the 12th June, the insurgents by 
firing set on fire the large barracks in which all 
the women of the 52nd Regiment and the 
wounded were placed. No sooner was the fire 
perceived than the assembly was sounded, and 
every man had to stand to his post as we ex- 
pected to be attacked. There was no place for 
the women and children to go to, but the 
trenches where many of them had to remain 
night and day. There was no shelter now for 
the men anywhere during the day and from this 
date we lost five or six men daily by sunstroke. 
On the . . . June after havifg been on half 
rations for some days the Rajah sent a half 
caste woman with a note into the trenches to 
the effect that all soldiers and Europeans who 
had nothing to do with Lord Dalhousie’s 
Government and would lay down their arms 
should be sent to Allahabad. General Wheeler 
gave orders to Captain Moore to act ag he 
should consider best. Captain Moore that even- 
ing signed a treaty to the effect that the Rajah 
should provide boats and carriage for the 
wounded and ladies down to the river bank 
whilst on our side we were to give up what 
treasure we had together with arms and ammu- 
nition.” 


account by a survivor 


% %t % 


This is another account called Nujoor 
Tewarree’s Account: 

“When the Nana’s guns opened on the boat 
in which Wheeler Sahib (the General) was, it has 
now been fully ascertained from servants and 
others who were with the English party, that 
General Wheeler was not dead before the mas- 
sacre, but was put wounded on board the boats, 
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—they cut its cable, and dropped down the 
river. 

“Some little way down, the boat got stuck 
near the shore; the Infantry and guns came up, 
and opened fire. The large gun they could not 
manage, not knowing how to work the elevating 
screw, and did not use it. With the small gun 
they fired grape tied up in bags, and the Infan- 
try fired with their muskets. This went on all 
day; it did not hurt the Sahib-logue much; they 
returned the fire with their rifles from the boat, 
and wounded several of the sepoys on the bank, 
who therefore drew off towards eveping. The 
sepoys procured a very big boat, into which 
they all got, and dropped down the river upon 
the Sahib’s boat; then the Sahibs fired again 
with their rifles, and wounded more sepoys 35 
the boat, they drew off and left them. At 
night came a great rush of water in the river, 
which floated off the Sahibs’ boat, and they 
passed on down the river; but owing to the 
storm and the dark night, shey only proceeded 
three or four koss (six or eight miles). In the 
meantime, intelligence of the Sahibs’ defence 
had reached the Nana, and he sent off that 
night three more Companies of the Native Regi- 
ment (ist. Oude Infantry), and surrounded the 
Sahibs’ boat, and so took them and _ brought 
them back to Cawnpore. There came out of 
that boat 60 Sahibs, 25 Mem Sahibs and 4 
children,—one boy, and three half-grown girls. 
The Nana then ordered the Mem Sahibs to be 
separated from the Sahibs to be shot by the 
Gillis’ Pulton Ist B.N.I., but they said, “We will 
not shoot Wheeler Sahib, who had. made our 
Pulton’s name great, and whose son is our 
Quarter Master; neither will we kill the Sahib 
logue. Put*them in prison, then said the Nadire 
Pultun. What word is this? Put them in prison? 
We will kill the males.’ So the Sahib logue were 
seated on the ground, and two Companies of 
the Nadir Pultun placed themselves over against 
them, with their muskets ready to fire. Then 
said one of the Mem Sahibs, the Doctor’s wife 
she was (what Doctor, I don’t know the name, 
but he was either Superintending Surgeon or 
Medical Store-keeper), ‘I will not leave my 
husband; if he must die, I will die with him.’ 
So she ran and sat down behind her husband, 
clasping him round his waist. Directly she said 
this, the other Mem Sahibs said, ‘We will] also 
die with our husbands, and they all went and sat 
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down beside their husbands; then their husbands 
said, ‘go back’ but they would not. Whereupon 
tis Nana ordered hig soldiers and they going in 
pulled them forcibly away, seizing them by the 
arm; but they could not pull away the Doctor’s 
w-fe, who there remained. Then just as the 
sed0ys were going to fire, the Padre (Chaplain) 
called out to the Nana and requested leave 
to read prayers before they died. The Nana 
granted it, and the Padre’s hands were loosened, 
so far as to enable him to take a small book out 
of his pocket, from which he read; but all this 
time, one Of the Sahib-logue, who was shot in 
tae arm, kept crying out to sepoys, ‘If you mean 
ta kill us, why don’t you set about it quickly, 
and have the work done,—why delay’? After 
tite Padre had read a few prayers, he shut the 
book,’ and the Sahib-logue shook hands all 
rcund. Then the sepoys fired. One Sahib rolled 
che way, one another, as they sat; but they were 
rot dead, only wounded, so they went in and 
finished them off with swords. After this, the 
whole of the women and children (that ig in- 
cluding those taken out of other boats) to the 
waimber of 122, were taken away to the Yellow 
House, which was your hospital. This was the 
Bithoor Rajah’s house in the Civil Lines, where 
[ and fcur more sepoys were confined, and where 
I had the opportunity of talking to the Serjeant 
hlajor’s wife. After this, when we sepoys were 
tx»ken down with the Nana to Futtehpore, the 
women and children were taken away to the 
house where they were afterwards murdered. 
“Were any of our women dishonoured by 
the Nana or his people? No one that I know 
a", excepting in the case of General Wheeler’s 
“oungest daughter, and about this I am not 
certain. These are the cireumstancts: As they 
were taking the Mem Sahibs out of the boat, 
wu Sowa> (Cavalry man) took her away with 
lim to his house; she went quietly, but at night 
che rose and got hold of the Sowar’s sword; he 
was asleep, his wife, hig son and his mother-in- 
lew were sleeping in the house with him. She 
k:Ned them all with the sword, and then she 
went and threw herself down the well behind 
the house.” 
* % * 
This is the Deposition of Marian, an ayah 
in the service of Mr. J. Greenway of Cawnpore: 
“Tt was taken on the 21st August, and is 
» horrible account of the dreadful massacre: 
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On the 3rd of May all the Native Infantry 
and Cavalry Regiments at Cawnpore mutinied, 
and ran off to loot the Treasury, which they 
took. Then then burnt the Collector’s house, 
and proceeded to Kulinpore, seven miles from 
Cawnpore and encamped there. 
the Nana Saheb met them, and said to the 


mutineers, ‘You receive seven rupees from the ; 
British Government, I will give you fourteen. 


Don’t go to Delhi, stay here, and your name 
will be greater; kill all the English in Cawnpore 
first, and I will give you each a golden bracelet.’ 
On hearing them, all the mutineers agreed to 
the terms of the Nana. They made a Subadar 
of the first Regiment, General, and he again 
made all the MHavildars, Naicks, Captains, 
Lieutenants’ and Ensigns. The Nana said, ‘J 
will supply you all with food.’ On the following 
day the Nana with the above Regiments, pro- 
ceeded to Cawnpore, looted all the residents’ 
houses, and then set fire to them. All the resi- 
dents were in the entrenchment; those who did 


‘not go there were all murdered, together with 


the Drummers and Native Christians. It was 
the intention of some of the officers to blow up 
the magazine and for this purpose proceeded 
into she station. When they reached the Canal, 
all the Regiment fired on the party, killed one 
officer, Adjutant “of 2nd Cavalry, and the rest 
escaped to the entrenchment for their lives; 
they unfortunately left a gun behind them 
which they had taken from the entrenchment. 
On the party reaching the camp, fire was 
opened on the English people by the mutineers, 
and sannons were placed on the three sides of 
the entrenchment. On the canal side a 24- 
pounder, on the Hospital side an 18-pounder, 
on the third side near Subadar, two 12 pounders 
were placed.” 
* % * 

“Nana Sahib said to Mrs. Jacobi, ‘Will 
you take a letter to General Wheeler?’ She said, 
‘Yes’. The letter was written and sent by Mrs. 
Jacobi to the General. She was not at first 
allowed to come near the camp by the soldiers, 
but when they heard the English voice, they 
allowed her to do so. The contents of this letter 
were: ‘It is far better for you who are alive to 
go at once to Allahabad unless you wish to con- 
tinue fighting; if so, you can do so. Let Cawn- 
pore be given up, and you shall be saved.” On 
reaching: the entrenchment, General Wheeler 


At this place a 


~ 
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went to meet Mrs. Jacobi, and when he read 
the note, he said, ‘I cannot agree to anything 
sent this way by letter; if the Nana has any 
propositions to make, tell him to make it in 
person.’ Mrs. Jacobi took the reply back to the 
Nana. He said, ‘If the Europeang will cease 
firing, I will go and send a reply.’ The General 
said, ‘Let both sides cease firing during the 
conference;’ this was agreed to. On the follow- 
ing day the Nana, his brother Baba Bhut, and 
nephew, and a large party of soldiers came up 
to the entrenchment. General Wheeler was 
ready to meet them. The Nana said, ‘Take away 
all the women and children to Allahabad and if 
your men want to fight, come back and do so. 
We will keep implicit faith with you.’ General 
Wheeler said, ‘You take your solemn -oath 
according to your custom, and I will take an 
oath on my Bible, that I will leave the entrench- 
ment.’ The Nana said, ‘Our oath is that who- 
ever we take by the hand, and one who relies 
on us, we never deceive, for if we do, God will 


judge and punish us.’ General Wheeler said, ‘If ° 


you intend to deceive me, kill me at once. I 
am, not armed.’ The Nana replied, ‘Il will not 
deceive you, rely on us, I will procure food, ete. 
and convey you to Allahabad.’ On this the 
General went into the entrenchment and con- 
sulted with the soldiers, who said, “There is no 
reliance to be placed on natives; they will 
deceive you.’ A few said, ‘Trust them, it is better 
to do so.’ On this the General] returned and said, 
‘T agree to your terms; see us only as far as 
Fattehpore, from thence we can get easily to 
Allahabad.’ The reply was, ‘No, Sir; I will see 
you all safe to Allahabad.’ Twenty boats were 
then ordered with covers to them. When the 
Nana saw all was settled, he said, ‘Don’t let 
the treasure be taken away, send that to me.’ 
The Genera] said, ‘You may have the money.’ 
There were three lakhs in cash at this time. 
The Nana said, ‘You will breakfast on board 
the boats at 10 a.m. tomorrow and also dine 
on board and leave the entrenchment clear by 
I1 a.m.’ The General assented to this. They 
Were all ready, when a message from the Nana 
came, saying, “The boats will not be ready 
today, you must leave tomorrow, you had better 
leave in the evening, etc.” The General’s reply 
to this was, ‘I won’t leave at night, as you may 
play us false’ The Nana then said, ‘Very 
well, you can leave at 4 p.m.’ On the following 
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day the Nana took away all the treasure. Al 
thig time some delay again took place in their 
departure. All the ladies and children were 
dressed and ready. The General asked the 
Nana, ‘Are all our servants to go with us, or di 
you supply us with servants?’ The reply was, 
‘Yes, you can take them.’ The next day, thougn 
suspicions were entertained of the faith of the 
Nana’s party, still they hoped all was right. 
The Nana sent word on Sunday to say th. 
servants were not to go; that the ladies and 
women could look after themselves. On thi 
being heard they were all alarmed, s\t 7 a.m. 
the mutineers surrounded the entrenchment and 
all the English were in their power., The servant- 
ran away and were cut down, a few escaped; al. 
were alarmed. The rebels entered the entrencl- 
ment, and said, ‘Come to the boats, all is ready. 
The ladies and children were sent on elephant. 
doolies, etc., and the men marched to the river. 
and then embarked in the beats. When they al 
saw food prepared and all comfortable they 
were delighted. When a few had gone on board 
and others were waiting to embark on the river 
side, a gun opened on them and canister sho’ 
(this gun and others had been masked);  oiic 
boat took fire and then another gun was openec 
and four boats were fired. Those who escaped 
the fire Jumped into the water. The sepoys alsc 
fired with their muskets. The Sowers entered 
the water on horseback and cut numbers down 
fifteen boat-loads of the English were massacred: 
108 women and children escaped this massacre 
but many of them were wounded. The Nana 
said, “Don’t kill those, put them in prison.’ One 
boat In which was General Wheeler was paddled 
off by the soldiers. The poor people wese crying 
in the boats*and when in the water were calling 
out on God for help. A daughter of General 
Wheeler was taken off by a Sowar, and put into 
his house along with his wife and children near 
the Chowck Church. This girl remained with 
this man til] night. He gvent out, and came 
home drunk and fell asleep. She then got up, 
took a sword and cut off his head, his brother's 
head, two childrens’ heads, his wife’s and 
mother-in-law’s and then went to the back of 
the hut, jumped into a well and was killed. 


“All the prisoners were killed. This was 
duly reported to the Nana who - ordered the 
ladies to be cast into a well and the 25 women 
and children who remained alive under the heap 


of Gead bodies were killed by executioners and 
som: of the little children were dashed to pieces 
acalist the ground. This took place early on 
the norning of the 17th July and in the evening 
the Nana ran off to Bithoor. Many wounded 
won en were thrown into the well alive with the 
deac bedies and earth.” 

This is the story of the massacre as re- 
ccrdzd in the evidence taken. The following 
fast emerge: 

(1) Nana had originally offered his services 
to the English. 
Hé had, however, subsequently given 
ample notice of his defection. 


(2) 
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(3) Nana had agreed to guarantce a sate 
journey. 

Nana failed to do it. Everybody has 
assumed that Nana was responsible for 
this shabby tragedy but it is not clear 
whether his failure was deliberate or the 
situation got out of his control or his 
orders were not obeyed or he was a 
bloodthirsty man as he has been 
painted. 

Dead bodies heaped on the well also 
contained bodies of persons who had 
died ga natural death. 


(4) 


(5) 
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THE CHIEF CHARACTERISTICS IN THE HISTORY OF OUR CULTURE 
By Pror. PARESH NATH MUKHERJEE, m.a. 


fis 1s quite natural that our cultural history ex- 
ten ing from Mohenjodaro and Harappa up to 
tke present time, and looking forward to the 
fi.tire with hope, should have a number of 
inp ortant and noted characteristics. But before 
we liscuss these important characteristics, it 
sl.otld be made clear that we shall try our best 
to ;void*the prejudices (such as, the idea of 
Rac.al or Cultural superiority) which almost 
irviriably affect the judgment of those who 
write on Cultura] History. Our honest endea- 
vonris to try to tell the Truth as it is) 

Tt will be accepted on all hands that the 


Ind an culture is one of the_oldest cultures in_ 


the world, Long before the modern European 
nait-oms Were civilised, India was ad the zenith 
of ser culture. Thus, its roots are very deep. 
Fis.orieally, that has its peculiar importance. 
I: :3 true, as M. Joubert points out: “The 
eve ung of Life brings with it its own light.” 
Thc Indian culture having reached a long 
perod of historical méturity, has its own light 
of wisdom to shed on world problem. And 
wit China, another mature civilization, she 
has become the leader of the nations 

It will also be agreed on all hands that the 
Ind.an culture represents a vast unity and a 
pro ound synthesis. It is a peculiar feature of 
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1. M. Joubert: “Le soir de la vie apporte avec 


sit o@ Lampe.” Quoted in Lord Avebury’s The Pleasures 
of safe, p. 102 
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the Indian civilisation that the various tribes, 
races and religious communities, that came to 
India were all absorbed and assimilated in 
India’s great culture. One of our distinguished 
poets and great personalities, Rabindranath 
Tagore has pointed out this great synthesis in 
one of his famous poems, ‘“Bharata-Tirtha’’ 
Tagore writes in that poem that in this 
“Bharata-Tirtha” (India), all who came lost 
their narrow individuality and became merged ' 
in ore great dynamic people. The Scythians, 
Greexs, Hunas, Indo-Parthians, Pathans, 
Mughals—all were welded together in one 
Great People, by reason of the liberal] culture 
of India. The Muslims took some more time to 
be absorbed, but with the Bhakti movement of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries a new 
synthesis took place. It was realised in politics 
by tke genius of Sher Shah and Akbar the Great. 
This synthesis lasted practically for the entire 
Mugnial period, till towards the close of the 
Mugial period Aurangzeb destroyed it and with 
it the Mughal Empire. Truly has Prof. Arnold 
Toyrbee remarked that the lesson of history 
proves in this and similar other cases that “The 
saviour with the sword fails to save.” 
Throughout this long period of Indian 
history there was remarkable peace between the 
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_ 2 Arnold Toynbee: A Study of History (Somer- 
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various sects and religions. Asoka, the famous 
Buddhist Emperor, writes in his edicts, “All men 
are my children,” Harshavardhana, the famous 
ruler of Thanesvara, bestowed his gifts and 
charity both on the Brahmans and the Bud- 
dhists. The powerful Gupta rulers were patrons 
of all sects and religions. Recently in a very 
thoughtful article ‘Was There Any Conflict 
Between the Brahmans and the Buddhists?’ in 
the Indian Historical Quarterly (June, 1954), 
it was very effectively pointed out that the 
theory of a conflict between these two sects 1s 
entirely erroneous, and that there was wonder- 
ful amity and co-operation between them. Thus 
the vast unity and synthesis ofthe great Indian 
culture was on the whole maintained with 
wonderful success throughout the centuries. 

tt will be agreed that one of the greatest 
recommendations of this culture was its stress 
on spirituality and certain eternal human 
values. The strength of a culture depends on 
how human it is. The broad humanity of the 
Indian culture comprises in certain human 
values that it upholds. Spirituality is one of 
these values, and a very important one. The 
instruction of the Vedas and the Upanishads is 
that we shou'd tear the veil of darkness (Maya 
Illusion) and realise the resplendent, efful- 
gent, immortal spirit, Brahman. Sankara later 
on taught the same thing in his Advaitya-vada 


(Non-duality) philosophy. The Brahman 
(eternal cosmic principle) and the individual 
Atman are the same. When the _ individual 


realises his true (Divine) nature, he loses his 
identity in the Brahman, and gets deliverance 
from the circles (Samsaras) of births and, 
deaths. So, this culture points to a lofty goal 
and eventual salvation and high hopes. 
Moral life was very much stressed in this 
culture. Thus the Upanishads stress: “Speak 
the Truth. Follow the Dharma.” Further it is 
said: “He who speaks Untruth is destroyed 
from the very roots.”’ At one place it is stressed: 
“Do not desire the wealth of others.’”* “Do not 
all into delusion’” was another instruction so 
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8. Asoka-Kalinga Roak Edict (Jaugada) “Save 
munisa me paja’’, 
4, Yaittiriya Upanishad, Cr. I, sl. 11, “Satyam 


vada dharmang chara.” 
5. Prasna Upanishad, Question VI, sl. 1. “Samulo 

we eso parisushyalt jo anritam avibedali.” 
6. Isovasya Upanishad, Sloka 1, 


“Ma gridha 
kasyasitdhanam2? ° 
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very, important for moral ‘ife. Thus, almost :ul 
the fundamental lessong in basic morality were 
present in this culture. 

- Tapasya, or sincere devotedness to work or 
‘duty was always insisted on in this culture. 
The Upanishads taught: “By tepasya Truth 1s 
attained, by Truth control over mind is attaincd, 
by Mind the Self is attained.’” In the Taittiriya 
Upanishad we read: 


“He (God) performed tapas. Having 
performed tapas he created all these.’ ” 

Sincere tapasya is at the root of all crea- 
tion or enduring work. . 

Sense of sacrifice was strongly emphasi-¢ | 
in the Indian culture. According to the Gita: 
“God created man according to the Law of 
Sacrifice.” The Buddha sacrificed everything to 
find salvation for suffering mankind. The gre:t 
self-sacrifice of the sage Dadhichi referred +0 
in the Rig Vedic verse (1. 84. 18), and tie 
sacrifice of Sri Rama Chandra, are unky ts 
examples of sacrifice in our history and culturc. 

Thus certain lofty idea's essential in uty 
high and orderly’ civilisation and culture we'e 
abundantly present m the Indian culture. 

Education and the eagerness for knowlcd_e 
was an abiding interest in our history in ell 
ages. The word ‘Veda’ means ‘Knowledge’. It 
taught the supreme, that is, spiritual] &nowlecg.. 
Chanakya expressed the opinion: 

“The country where there is no Honovr, 
no Livelihood, no Friend, and no Learning; 
—it is better to leave that country.” 

The. Gita expressed the view: 

“Knowledge has to be acquised through 
Devotion and through Self-control. Through 
knowledge one gets supreme Peacesafonce.”™” 

The sfudents were Braamacharihs, for they 
had to lead the life of self-restraint, renuncia- 
tion, and dedication, so necessary for intellec- 





7. Prasna Upanishad, JI, 3, “Alfa moham apad- 
yatha,? 
8. Maitrayana Upanisaad, (Sama Veda): “Tapa.a 


prapyate satyam salyat samprcpyate manah, Mana a 


prapyate Atma,” 

9. Taittiriya Upanishad, Ch. II, 6: “Sa 
tapyale. Sa Tapas taptwa adam sarvam asrajata.” 

10. Gita, Ch. IIT, 10. “Saka jana praja srishiwa 
purobavo prajapati” 

11. Chanakya: Asinsnie (1. 8-9), “Jasmin desc 
na sammano, na vrittir, no cha bandhava, no cha 
vidyagamah kaschit—tam desam paribarjayet.” 

12. Gita: Ch. IV, 39: “Sradhyavan labhate gynam 
tatnarah ja sanjatendrya gyanam si param santinr 
achirena adkigachhai” 
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tual work. Not through the accumulation of 
meterial wealth but, “Through Learning one 
gets Immortality.”” 

Thig culture clearly récognised the ‘chang- 
ing process in history’: Srishtr, Sthiti, and 
Viaasha are recognised as the three stages in 
the h-storical evolution, corresponding to ‘crea- 
ticn, ‘maturity and growth,’ and eventual ‘dis- 
so.ution and destruction.’ That has been recog- 
nised as the eternal law of all historical change. 
Tkis :aw-is closely connected with the two paths, 
Pravritti-Marga and WNivritti-Marga, or the 
Peth of Asgertion and the Path of Return or 
W-thdrawal. Every institution or group, after 
asserting itselfein the period of its growth and, 
development in fulfilment of its historic destiny, 
wken its mission on thig earth is fulfilled, fol- 
lows she Path of Cessation, Nivritti, and there 
is the eventua] disappearance or end. It is in- 
tezesting to note that these different changing 
features in the historical process of Creation, 
Erolution, and Dissolution (Destruction)—are 
treated as the different manifestations or aspects 
of Gid. “They are the different manifestations 
of the World’s Creator.”“ Thus, the WNon- 
Aryans, the Aryans, the Scythians, Greeks, 
Parthians, Hunas, Turks, Pathans; Mughals; 
ard the British—all came on’ the stage, and after 
fulAliing their destiny departed. 


Creativity was another important feature 
in our cultural history. This wonderful crea- 
, trvity manifested itself in a thousand manners 
in «rt, Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, 
Musiz, Literature, Drama and Theatre, ag also 
in plilosophical and material progress. In spite 
of many ups and downs, in spite of many vicis- 
situdes «fthe political destiny of the country, 
in spite of many foreign invasions, creativity 
has never ceased. It has never been destroyed. 
Whoever came in this country contributed his 
skarc in this wonderful process of creativity. 
Thus the Scythians enriched the Mathura 
School of Art, the B&ctriang enriched the 
Ganchara School of Art, to which the Kushans 
aso made their contribution, the Turks left 
their marks in the Art of the Sultanate period, 
the .fghans in the Art of the Lodhi period, the 
Miugnals introduced the Persianisation of 





13. Kena Upanishad, Il, 4: “Vidyaya Vindate 
Amiiam” 4 

It, Svetasvatara Upanishad, Ch. V, 13: “Visvasya 
srashiaram aneka rupam”® - , 
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Indian art and enriched it profusely, ead finally 
in the British period certain Western features 
were introduced. as for example, in the Victoria 
Memorial, Calcutta. Every religion had its 
peculiar contribution. The Jain temples at 
Mount Abu are noted for their decorative and * 
ornamental beauty that is unparalleled in world 
history. Hinduism and its various schools, such 
as Vaishnavism and Saivism, have their contri- 
butions in art scattered throughout the country. 
The Buddhist fresco paintings at Ajanta, and 
the Buddhist shrines at Ellora, Sanchi, Barhut, 
Kailas and elsewhere, are some of the best 
specimens of art. Islam with its accurate style, 
and its creed of simplicity, chastity, symmetry, 
democracy, and monotheism, brought about a 
profound revolution in art and architecture. It 
was the genius of Akbar that welded together 
into the homogeneous Indian National Art, the 
different artistic gifts of the Hindus and the 
Muslims. The best example of this is to be found 
in the Diwan-i-Khas at Fatehpur Sikri. This 
wonderful creativity in our art was, as the famous 
art critic Mr. Henri Martin points out, due. 
to its originality, variety and mysticism. “Origi- 
nality, variety and mysticism, are the three 
general characters of the Indian art.” 


Literary progress is an integral part of any 
culture. The Vedas, the Upanishads, Manu 
Samhita, the Puranas, Rajatarangim, Bikraman- 
kacharita of Bilhana, Maha Bhasya of Patan- 
jali, Mudra Rakshasa of Vishakhadatta, Panini’s 
Grammar, Malavikagnimitram of Kalidasa, his 
Raghuvamsha, the two epics, and Harshacharita 
of Bana, are a few of the outstanding creations 
in this respect. They are the best examples of 
Sanskrit literature. 


The Buddhist Pali literature was also very 
well developed. Thus we have Dhammapada, 
the Tripitakas, the Jatakas, Deeghankaya, 
Samyuktanikaya, Deepavamsha, Mahabodhi- 
vamsha, Mahavamsha, Milinda-Prasna, as 
some of the best examples. The Suttanipata 
published by Prof. Fausball is also a very ecod 
example. This vast-literature serves well for a 
proper instruction in good moral life as also 
for a proper understanding of the teachings of 
the Great Teacher. 





15. Henry Martin: “L’art Indien et L’art Chinois” 
(p. 5); “L’origimalite, la variete, et le mysticisme sont 
les trois caracteres generaux de Vart Indien?? . + | 


: the orders of the Emperor Akbar. 
~ Persian literature grew like anything. 


Pr , 


nama Humayunnama, 


i hens share ih, pedis of 
Tulsidas, Feaenlas, Dadu, Kabir, Guru Nanak, 
Chaitanya, Sankaracharya, Ramanuj, Rama- 
nand, Eknath, Tukaram, Raidas, Garibdas, 


pie Haridas, Malukdas, Mirabnt Dharani- 


das, Muhammad Jayasi, Bulleh Shah, Charan- 


ii - das, and others. 


In the Mughal period, the major Sanskrit 
~ayotles were translated into Persian mainly by 
Besides the 
Babar- 
Tarikh-i-Sher Shahi, 
Makhzan-i-Afghana by WNimatullah;. Akbar- 
nama and -Ain-i-Akbari by Abul Fazl, Munta- 


) Khab-ut-Twartkh by Badauni, Tuzuk-i-Jahan- 
 giri, Igbalnama by Mutamid Khan, 
nama. by Abdul Hamid Lahori, 


Badshah- 
Shah Jahan- 
nama by Mohd. Sadiq; Alamgirnama by Mirza 
Mohd. Kazim; Muntakhab-ul-Lubbab by 
Khafi Khan; are some of the best examples of 


ee good Persian works on historical and general 


‘subjects. 


In this period Sanskrit works of great im- 
portance were also undertaken. Thus, Nanda 
Pandit, Mitra Misra, Nilakantha Bhatta, 
Nrisimha, Khanda Devi, Raghu Nath Siromani; 
Kamalkara, J agannath Pandit (honoured by 
Shah Jahan as ‘Kavi Raja’), Rupa Goswami, 
Krishna Nath, the two scholarly ladies, Vai- 
jayanti and Vallabaha Devi, are some of the 
best Sanskrit and Hindi writers of the Mughal 


ene a 
ae: ernacular literature developed specially 
- n the Mughal period, which’ is \ probably the 


most outstanding feature in the literary activity 
of this period. The Provincial vernaculars and 
the development of Urdu introduced the modern 


era in literature and thought. 


| Lastly, we come to the most, important 
feature in our cultural history, the promotion 


of Peace. The Indian culture has been one of 
the most peaceful and tolerant cultures in world 
history. As such it has great utility in promot- 


ing international peace today when devastating 
Western imperialistic doctrines have made the 


world a veritable hell, and nothing but chaos, 
Yuin and disaster stare us 


in the face. The 


Rt Buddha was and will always continue to be the 


a iar Kanishka, and 


greatest force _ for Asoka, Harsha- 


other rulers have 


peace. 


phe aa 
Never does: ea cease oe hati ng g. 3 
ceases by love. ‘This is the eternal » 
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gion, n 
Most slokas of the Upanishads cae 

the peace invocation Om Shanti. In We shu 
Yajur Veda, we find possibly the best « 
of a prayer for peace, where peace is desired i 
the three worlds, for all men, in all ages. r 
Mahabharata has a famous passage Wal 
reads: ag ay 


S ait iy iod als fi ie, 9 ys “Titerary always upheld ole 1 th 
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“Absence of enmity towards, all crea 
in thought, word and deed, compassion o} or 
creatures and charity—these constitute 
eternal dharma,”™ 


Say 
The great wisdom that. without peace # 
cannot be a solid foundation of civilization 8 
culture was realised in India long Bae . 
attitude of peace and charity, and a symps 
appreciation of all points of view (eve 
opposite or inimical point of view) is anc 
always be the secret of civilization and il if ire 
Today the greatest force for international f 
is the teaching of Gandhiji, who ras 
greatest sage of the twentieth’ century. 
message of ahimsa, and love is directly det 
from the peace ideal of our culture. To d 
Gandhiji i is no more, but Pandit Nebru 1 is car 
ing on_that elorious tradition in prom@ 
international peace and co-operation. At a* tin 
when Western militarism and science spell ht 1aV 
and disaster, making the world a hell, Gand! 
true to the ideal of peace in our cultural b nist 
tried to promote goodwill and. co-op 


throughout the world. Peace is the missior 


hope of Indian culture and Indian aig 7 
message Is spreading in the world to bring & 
to suffering humanity. 


We have discussed the chief characteristies 
in the history of our culture. But before wé ve 
conclude it is necessary to note that we de no 
for a moment suggest*that ours is the best cul: 
ture in the world or that other cultures oe | 
ferior. To suggest that would be against the¥ roe 7 


16. Dhammapada: Yamakabagga, 5: BP 
verena verani sammantidha kudachanam. Averena @ 
sammanti eso dhammo sanangtano.” = 

17. Mahabharata (V.P. 297.35): 
vuteshu, 
cha satang 


“Adroha iota a 
mana, manasa, gira, anugrahascha; 1 vila 
harmah sanatanah.” —ee8 





avacterised our culture. ngs es we are 
Gully conscious that some of the best: features 


“in our culture are also to be found in/other 


" eultures and peoples. Thus, the ideal of peace 


“Was encouraged in Christianity to a great ex- 
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th peace ideal. 
* he French Socialist worker,. M. 
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tent, although the Christian nations pac) te 
her religions, such as ‘militarism’ and ‘ 
ialism’ did not always maintain peace. Vol. 
“aire described war ag “human folly in all. its 
ory and in all its horror’”* He was upholding 
Coming to more recent times 
Jules. Moch, 
Writes: 3 
a “There 


is hardly one choice before 


18. Voltaire: “La folie humaine dans toute .sa 
et dans toute son horreur.’ (Quoted in Alfred 
Voltaire), 
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words: Peas or Perish. > 
Mr. Philip Noel Baker observed: 
“Our generation must make an end of 
the armament race,—or else the armament 
~ race will make an end of us.’”” | 

So, the greatness in our cultural history 
lies in that the wisdom which the modern 
world is realising now was realised in this 
country long ago. 


19. M. Jules Moch: “ Diel Menschheit hat nur 
noch eine Wahl, die sich in zwer Worle zusanvmenfus-- 
sen lasst: abrusten oder untergehen” (M. Jules Moch: 
“Appell an die Vernunft” in Geist und Tat, February, 
1955) . 

2¢. Philip Noel-Baker: “Unsere Generation muss 
mit dem Wettrusten ein Ende machen—oder das Wet-— 
trusten wird ein Ende mit uns machen” (P. Noal- 
Baker: “Revolution im Weltgeschehen” in Gevst und 
Tat, April, 1956), 
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FROM STONE TO BOOKS 


By AMAL SARKAR, M.A., LLB, 


THOMAS Bartholin, the Danish anatomis', scholar 
Jibrarian, wrote in 1672: 
_ “Without books God is silent, justice 
(ant, natural science at a stand, philosophy 
, letters dumb, and all things involved in 
~Chimerian darkness,” 
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indus Valley ‘seal’ (Mahenjo-daro) 


time immemorial, 
‘tomb of an early king of Byblos belonging to the 


(Cal.), SAniTya-RatNa, (Alld. ) 


Indeed, without books it is doubtful if the 
progress could at all have been mide, Books 
now occupy such a place in our everyday lives 
that we rarely stop to consider what we would 
be or what we could~ do if we were without 
books. The story of the evolution of hehe: 
which has given the book its present shape is 
undoubtedly a long one but at the same time the 
miost interesting. The desire of leaving a per- 
manent stamp of his activities in the world led 
man to record his ideas and imaginations. This 
transferring of jdeas into practice, however, apne 
birth to the art of writing which culiminated in- 
to the art of printing. —. 

Man inculcated the habit of writing from 
An inscription found in the 


13th century B.C. shows that the alphabetic 
writing, one of the most important of all human 
inventions, may be credited to the Phoenician 
traders. The Greeks borrowed their alphabets 
from the Phoenicians and the latter became the 
ancestor of all the Western alphabets. The Greek 
method of writing was known as ‘bonstrophedon’? 
of turning like oxen in ploughing, because the 
Greeks used to write the first line from right to 
left, the second frem left to right, the third from 


| right to left and so on. This is true for the West 
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Hieroglyphic text in the Rosetta stone (Egyptian scripts) 


as well as for the East, that the first wri‘ing was 
on either a stone or a tree. - Stone was by far the 
most favoured of the materials in Egypt, in Persia 
and in India, used for recording important royal 
edicts, and even white marble js found used for this 
«purpose in both Greece and Italy. The Rosetta 
Stone, the Maobite Stone, the Rock and Pillar 
Edicts of Asoka bear testimony to this. The 
stone became moving pictures of episodes narrated 
with dramatic art. 


“The. seductive women and leonine men 
of Bharut.(near modern Bhilsa_ village in 
Madhya Pradesh, India) stone of ancient world 
are not mute and dumb; there was life in 
stone; the stone speaks about praying women, 
men and gods, riding, conquering, expressing 
characteristic moods; animals in realistic or 
stylised shape; armies, fortresses, processions; 
ineffable beauty as expressed in the head of a 
small horse, njore noble than any to be found 
On 4 race course.” 


Hanging by branch of a tree the stone-catved 
Yakshi of Bharut is ready to jump down to the 
earth and with nimble feet escape our hands over 
to climb another. Indeed, Indian Art did attain 
mastery in the technique of expressing the subtle, 
violent or serene moods of men and women, and 
not merely in figure and face, but in symbolic 
movements expressed. through the shaded curves 
' of the stone. We can, however, get a compacy 
idea about the religion and its ideology and about 
the cultural*life infused in the society of the 
people of that period through stone. Writing on 


‘sometimes 


memorials. As for trees Shakespeare noticed that 7 


they were carved within the initials of sweethearts. 
The discoveries at Abydos, the Holy City of 
Egypt, revealed convincingly how early was the 


development of the art of writing whose posses- ~~ 


sion put the ancient Egyptians in the very first 
rank of the nations of the” world. Hieroglypltie 


writing was the regular means of communication % 
of Egypt. The Egyptians had already discovered 7 


the use not merely of phonetic signs standing for 


a whole syllable, but also of true alphabetic signs, — is 


each standing for one consonant. The picto- 


graphic seals of the Indus Valley lead us to be- - <a 
lieve that the civilisation of the Indus Valley was 


much developed and the art of writing was well 
knowin to the Indus Valley people. In China, the 
earliest records found are those on o ones. 
In Mesopotamia, as well as in India, the earliest 
writing js found on the seals of haematite, agate, 
steatite, chalcedony, faience, marble, 
serpentine, conch-shell, etc. Bricks have also been 
used as materials for writing. In 
Ashshur, Nineveh, Tarbis and other 
find bricks bearing names and titles of a number 
of Assyrian kings that ruled from c.900 B.C. to 
c.650 B.C. 
a few inscribed bricks have been umearthed. In 
Egypt, Greece and India and many other countries 
potsherds (Greek—Ostraka) are known to bear 
inscribed letters, 

It is, however, the invention of paper that 
must have facilitated the craft of ancient scribe. 
About 800 B.C., in or about the days of Homer 
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alabaster, 
places we - 


In Nalanda and Gopalpur of India, - 


stone is still practised in cutting inscriptions on a 
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rich, the nobles and the kings. In fact, these 

hand-written books were too costly and there 
being no access of them for the public they shed 
little light into the abysmal darkness of public 
ignorance. In 1150 A.D. am edition of Levy, an. 
author then recently recovered from antiquity 
by the finding of a MS, cost 120 gold crowns 
for which sum a fine estate can be bought, The 
high cost was mostly due to the decoration of the 
MSS volumes. There were Bibles studded with 
precius stones, bound in Babylonian leather, 
and with ivory pages. Later, the monasteries 
established ‘scriptoria’ or writing-rooms, to the 
end that literary output might be increased. Refe- 
‘rence in this connection can be made of the 
Mauryan scribes as described by Kautilya. But 
books would no longer remain confined and 
would come fotward. to fight out the demon 
of ignorance from the habitable world. 


It is, however, a curious reflection that print- 
ing began so quietly that no precise date can be 
assigned to it. The invention has, however, revo- 
lutionized the whole outlook of mankind. Presses 
had been in existence before Gutenberg arrived 
in Strassburg for producing ‘block-books.’ In 
fact, the “block-books’ were the first books 
printed in Europe. These consisted of pic- 
tures and text cut on the same wood-block, a 
position midway between the single-picture and 
the book printed in movable type, thus forming 
a link in the evolution in printing. Movable type 
was used by the ancient Roman potters to im- 
print on their productions the names of their 
‘firms, but no one thought of adopting the idea 
to print books. The oldest book extant in 
China was a block-book which was a copy of 
the Buddhist Diamond Sutra, printed in China 
in A.D. 868 and found 1032 years later in the 
Chinese Province of Karsu. In Europe these 
‘block-books’ or Xylographica were produced 
chiefly in the Netherlands and Germany. The 
earlier were printed in their pale brownish ink 
on one side of the leaf only. Since the content of 
each individual page had to be engraved upon 
a block of wood, the making of a block-book 
was a laborious process. These books were gene- 
rally of a popular nature, mainly concerned with 
religious instruction or pious edification. Typi- 
cal examples were Biblia Pauperum, a series of 
pictures from the life of Christ, accompanied by 
parallel .subjects from the Old Testament. The 
epoch-making difference between typography and 
Xylography blocks is that while the latter could 
be used only for the particular\work for which 
they had been cut, the movable type, being com- 
posed of separate letters, could be used over 
and over again for any book, with correspond- 


/ 
. 


ing economy in time and material, But owing to 
the varied and different characters of the 
Chinese script movable types had an absolutely 
different influence in China, This is because of 
the peculiar word-unit character of Chinse 


scripts. A very interesting point may be cited 
in this connection; Shakespeare, in course of his 


Pottery inkpot (Chanhu-daro) 


whiting out different dramas had used about 
20,000 different words and a Chinese compositor 
would need a type-case of the size of a tennis court 
to meet the demands of Shakespeare’g works, 
Whatever might be the effect of the invention of 
this new art over other countries it began to be 
highly appreciated by the men of the continental 
Europe during the 15th century. S243 
With the 15th century the scribes under the 
careful and wise direction of the artists and 
scholars turned aside from their inherited black 
letter and devoted their energy in the transcrip. 
tion of classical texts. Born in 1397 j ence 
Jchannes Gensfleisch (Gutenberg) discovered 
that individual types might be joined together 
in some way to print words. The Mainz Catho« 
licon was perhaps printed by him in 1460; the 
credit of printing the famous 36-line Bible, com- 
pleted at Bamburg before 1461, also goes to 
Gutenberg. Some scholar¢ think that this Bible 
was the first printed book in Europe and some. 
times known as the Mazarin Bible or the most 
commonly known the 42-line Bible. The first 
book to be printed in the English language was 
a translation Recvil des Histoires de Troye; the 
credit of printing of this historic book goes 
partly to William Caxton. The second book to be 
printed in the English language was a translation 
of a French allegorical. treatise on the game of 
chess, Caxton was determined to simplify the 
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A portion of the fascimile page from the famous “42-line Bible” 
complex English language. Another Englishman, [ydia, The 19th century | carried the printed — 
- John Baskerville, invented a process of “surfac- work a little deeper into the lives of the common = — 
~ jing” paper. In India, Ambalakaddu, near people. It also saw the foundation of the periodical 
’ Trichur. South India, was the place where the press ona national scale, But with the interven- 
art of printing started “abgut 1577 A.D. It is tion of the two world wars, “printing flourished as” ~ 
said that Shivaji, the Great Maratha ruler, was a trade and slowly died as an art, so to say.’ Ite 
~ the first Indian who wanted to set up a press, is in the hands of the artists and typogrtphers 
"_ but owing to certain difficulties he could not set that our hopes for the future rest. This is in 

short the most interesting sory of mankind from 
Be ji stone to books. From the engraved stones of _ 
different countries we know the rich treasures and 
the legacies of the past; on the printed books of # 
to-day we will leave our ideas, our imaginations, 
our present heritage to posterity. 
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Alluring view of Cannes taken at night 


i Casino are packed with people, elegantly dressed 
in their best, who gather here for fun and 
exhilaration. The International Sports and 


_ Games Competitions, “Battles of Flowers” and 


ig 
R 
4 
bs 


musical evenings are an added attraction to the 
nevelfy of Cannes. The International Film 
Festival held here every year is perhaps the most 
outstanding event which attracts the greatest film 
artistes aryl the fans alike. 

Ut Many an exciting excursion can be arranged 
_ from’ Cannes. Go to Grasse, the nighbouring 
_ “»yerfume’ town of great natural beauty. The 
name of Cannes is automatically associated with 
this lovely place where many _ thousands of 


_ jesmines, daphnes, roses and violets bloom. The 
lies « ‘\ 
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scent-making industry of France is indebted to 
this quiet town of different flower-fields. Small 
boat-trips can also) be arranged to the picturesque 
Lerins Islands which are renowned for serene 
and peaceful atmosphere. : ees 

The people of France are by nature fond 
of festivals and fun. Yachting, regattas and 
motor boating are as essential to them as food 
and drink. They cannot live without spending 
some delightful hours on the beaches, They alone 
are responsible for having created a new way of 
life, so very attractive and exhilarating.* 


= 


* Photos by the courtesy of the Director, French 
Gevernment Tourist Office, Bombay. 
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THE majority of Indian women get mairied at 
a comparatively early age, and do not go in for 
a professional eareer. The home ig the proper 
field of work, and their main occupation con- 
sists in home-muking. Although the present 
economic condition of the country sometimes 
renders it absolutely necessary for women too, 
to earn their living or to act as the  bread- 
winners of their families, still a great majority 
of them do not take up outdoor emp'oyments 
and adopt a career. They are mainly occupied 
with household duties and the rearing of 
children, which engross most of their time and 
energy. But these prospective mothers and 
bouse-wives of the country, too, need to be 
trained in the art of home-making, so that they 
nwy thus be able to run their future homes on 
sourd and efficient lines. “The greatest good 
of the greatest number” is a principle that 
holds good in the present case also. It is a 
great pity that so far very few attempts have 
been made to adopt the curriculum to the 
special needs of women or to prepare them for 
the important function of maternity as well as 
a domestic career. As a rule, identical education 
is being provided both for men and women, and 
the same courses of study are being prescribed 
for the pupils of both the sexes. The fact that, 
biologically, women are fitted and equipped by 
nature to fulfil a different function from men, 
and that the biological needs of the two sexes 
ure quite different can hardly be ruled out. 
When drawing up an educational programme 
for women ag such, the educationists of the day 
should not lose sight of this important fact. The 
emancipation of women being the watchword of 
the feminist movement all the world over, the 
cducated women of the country are clamouring 
for equal rights with men. In the new consti- 
tution of India, equal rights have been 
declared for both the sexes, and no discrimina- 
tion is to be made in the matter of education 
and appointments on the ground of sex only. 
Today a much bigger number of employments 
and professions for which formerly men only 
used to be considered eligible have been thrown 
open to women, too, the sex being no bar to 
such appointments. In this respect India can 
claim to be on a par with the other civilized 
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By USHA BISWAS, ™.A., B.T. 


couatries of the world. She can pride irsell 
on ner women M.Ps, women politiclars, © omen 
ministers and ambassadors, women A [. 4s. 
and M.L.Cs., as well as women doctor. and 
lawyers and female officers holding vety ¢ > pun- 
sible positions in each State and at the «nire 
as well. During the last few decades, ih. 2 pact 


of the last two World Wars on the si: 
economy of the country has helped ts porn. 
pitate matterg and facilitate the emane vttion 
of her womenfolk to a great extent, \. 


yd 


‘he 


present moment the middle class people riasy 
find it hard to keep their body aml seul 
together and to make both ends meet « ': “he 
meagre income of the male member~ oj ‘fer 
family. Innumerable women rendered «i -: tute 
by famine and communal riots have beer 1s 
back entirely on their own resourer~) ry 
have to eke out a bare living and striz for 
existence, along with men. Sometimes «omen 
are being compelled to supplement the ‘emily 
budget by taking up odd jobs. The cis! istive 
forces of the last political upheaval. in «hich 
Indian women fully participated, and cnuht 


side by side with men, so as to free their no’ her- 
land from the shackles of the foreign yok > tinve 
also much to do with the present changes » al 
and economic set-up of the country” “iiay, 
Indian women have been able to achi-v- thir 
economic independence to some extent. 2 i are 
trying to fight out their rightful place a ‘ume 
and outside, as also to contribute then share 
to the political, economic and civil life of the 
country. They have mostly been able 1: shake 


off the purdah system. The gradual i! olition 


of the purdgh system is occasionifiae rood 
deal of the free mixing of i'» 
Equal educational facilities are bein “ide 
available to women, too, who an oo wory 


often achieving brilliant results at the sa die 


examinations, and are topping the +: uf 
successful candidates at*these. AI this 21 olv 
testifies to the intellectual ability of °° =n, 


and belies the common belief that they ws in- 
tellectually inferior to men. In India, 2: | 
much lee-way is yet to be made up 

field of female education, still education) - %9 
longer considered to be the special prer ca ve 
of men only. Co-education ig being pi vi vd 
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ut every stage of education, with a view to 


affordng both the sexes ~ equal - educational 
opvorvunities and facilities. The present num- 
be: o: gils’ schools and colleges being still too 
small to cope with the ever-increasing demand 
resorted to 
ve.y often, and the former prejudice of the 
average guardian against it is fast disappear- 
ing. “he demand for a more adequate number 
of educational institutions of all types for 
women is getting more insistent everyday. The 
number of the educated women of the country 


1s goicg uo by leaps and bounds. Indian women 


are ploving their worth and efficiency in every 
spLere of public activity. So the equality of 
the sexes ‘can be taken for granted at the present 
tine. Buz still there is some fundamental 
differcnee inherent in the very natures of men 
and women, which cannot be overlooked. There 
is 29 lenying the fact that the psychology of a 
wonan is quite different from that of a man. 
Tazor2 hes very aptly remarked in his famous 
art.cle entitled “Woman and Home”: 

‘If woman begins to believe that, though 
nio.ogically her function is different from 
“haz of man, psychologically she is identical 
wita him; if the human world in its mentality 
secomes exclusively male, then before long 
*t will be reduced to utter inanity. For life 
Snes its truth and beauty, not in any ex- 
u.gg2ration of sameness, but in harmony.” 

A similar idea finds expression in the oft- 
quctec lines of Tennyson too: 

‘T7oman 1s not undeveloped man, 

But diverse; Could we make her as the 


man, 
Set love were slain; his deasest bond 
is this, 


Not like to like, but lke in difference.” 

Quite apart from this psychological differ- 
ence, 2sychologically women are handicapped 
by certain inequalities, which cannot also be 
ignored altogether. This fact should be kept in 
of the day, when 
formulating a scheme of education. But un- 
forrunately so far very “little thought has been 
givon co the education of women as women,” 4s 
has Deen stated in the report of Radha Krishnan 
Commission: Very little efforts seem to have 
beer. made as yet to provide an educational 
course more befitting women as women; and. 
suied to their requirements. It does not, of 
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course, mean that women should be debarrea 
from going in for higher education or from 
adopting a career, if they so desire. Their 
general education should be the same as men’s, 
and they should be afforded equal opportunities 
too. -But the opportunities need not necessarily 
be identical. Higher education cannot but re- 
sult in the general broadening of our outlook 
on life and widening our mental horizon. So the 
educated women of the day cannot be expected 
to be thoroughly satisfied with a limited sphere 
of action and to confine their activities within 
the precincts of their home. But that is no 
reason why they should not be taught to dis- 
charge the duties, appropriate to them as 
women, properly and efficiently—to rear their 
offspring and to run their homes. on modern 
scientific lines. Mainly, as a result of their 
economic dependence on men, «they were rele- 
gated to a subordinate position at home and in 
society. At the present moment the educated 
women of all the civilized countries of the world 
are awakening to the need of asserting their 
civic rights and legitimate claims, and are 
voicing their protest against the legal and social 
disabilities they have been labouring under for 
ages together. So all of them can hardly be ex- 
pected to be contented with a purely domestic 
career. They may feel inclined to equip them- 
selves for a more ambitious career or for’ a 
profession that calls for a good deal of adminis- 
trative ability, technical skill, and specialised 
knowledge. Today a good many qualified 
women are scrambling for gainful occupations 
and lucrative jobs in open competition with 
men. But they are exceptions rather than the 
rule. A vast majority of their less ambitious 
sisters need to be educated and trained for the 
immensely responsible task they are destined to 
fulfil in life as mothers and wives. So far the 
women of our country have been able to secure 


very little vocational guidance in such impor- 


tant matters from those entrusted with the shap- 
ing of the educational policy of the day. “The 
hand that rocks the cradle rules the world.” 
There is no gainsaying the truth.of this state- 
ment. So one of the most pressing educational 
problems of the country should be how to turn 
out more efficient mothers and’house-wives, who 


‘have got a significant rote to play in the rearing 


and training of children on proper lines. 


, Besides, one of the main defects of the 








present- day educational systeni of the country 
is ‘that the instriction’ imparted in the class- 
room is totally unrelated’ to thé évéryday acti- 


vities of children, and is entirely divérééd from 


their practical interests in life. Attempts aré 
seldom made to link the activities of the school 
to those of their everyday life and to teach the 
school subjects in and through actual life- 
situations, whenever possible. So, the average 
guardian does not believe in female education 
and fails to realize the necessity and importance 
of it. Tf female education is to be popularized 
in the rural areas of the State of West Bengal, 
which are still very backward, instruction must 
be made both useful and attractive. Grown-up 
daughters, as a rule, prove of grédt help to their 
mothers in performing household dutiés and 
rearing children, The average indigent mother, 
- who can hardly afford a house servant, very 
grudgingly sends her grown-up daughters to 
school, and naturally looks upon the years of 
their schooling as sheer waste of time. If schools 
aim at providing an adequate training for girls 
ih the art of home-making, their mothers can be 
easily induced to send them to school, as they 
cannot but appreciate the value of such train- 
ing, This necessitates the provision of an alter- 
hative course in Home Science for women in 
general, which will help to divert the terrible 
tush for adinission to general colleges and will 
thus relieve the congestion in these institutions 
' to some extent, 


Now the problem is how to evolve and 
provide a sound and well-thought-out course im 
Home Science, designed to turn out more effi- 
cient mothers and home-makers. Such a course 
should be an extensive one, and should include 
such subjects as house-wifery, cookery, laundry 
work, needlework and tailoring, hygiene and 
mothercraft, home nursing, and the care of 
children, domestic farming and the like. Instruc- 
tion should be imparted beth in theory and 
practice. The students of Home Science need to 
be given a sound knowledge of health and sani- 
tation. An advanced course will be incomplete 
without an elementary knowledge of psychology 
and physiology, which is essential for teaching 
and nursing as’well. -The pupils should be 
taught on practical lines how to balance their 
budget and to take care of babies. They also 
need to learn how to select and provide the 
tight type of food and dresses for the members 
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of their family. They should be given an 
elementary knowledge of dietectics. They need 
to be taught how to make their own dresses as. 
well as those of the other members of their 
famiiy. Attempts should be made to teach them 
sotde decorative arts, too, .which will enable 
them to furtiigh and decorate their homes taste- 
fully with the mifimum of expenditure with 
simple and most inexpensive materials. They 
should be trained in some useful arts and crafts, 
also, which may prove of some help to them in 
supplementing the family budget, and contri- 
buting their share to it. In a word, the studen'‘s 
of Home Science should be acquainted with all 
the technical knowledge and practical skill 
esséntial for the art of home-making. Such 
pupils as will specialise in an advanced course 
of Home Science should also be provided with 
suitable employments in this line. They may 
be employed as teachers of Home Science in 
high schools and colleges of Domestic Science 
or Home Science on decent and attractive 
salaries. New avenues of employment will thus 
be opened for women, 
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It is a pity that Domestic Science colleges 
and training colleges are still so few and far 
between in our country. More colleges should 
be set up on the lines of Lady Irwin College of 
Delhi, which awards a B.Sc. degree in Home 
Science, and in which provision has* also been 
made for a teachers’ training diploma af the 
Delhi University in Home Science. The Home 
Science College of Baroda also awards a B.Sc. 
degree in Home Science of the M.S. University 
of Boroda. The Bihari Lal Mitra Domestic 
Science Training College of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity aso awards a teachers’ training diploma 
in Domestjc Science. But accordéemg_ig some 
provisions in the Deed of Trust executed hy the 
donor, women other than Hindus cannot be 
admitted to this training college. So the pupils 
of all communities fail to avail themselves of 
the facilities afforded therein. The trainces are 
mostly undergraduates,*the minimum academic 
qualification that is insisted upon being the 
Intermediate examination certificate. The 
standard of the course as well ag of the exami- 
nation does not seem to be very high. Degree 
colleges of Home Science should be started, and 
provision should be made for a B.Sc. degree at 
the end of prescribed course. After graduation 
from such colleges, the students may undergo a 


isd 


course of post-graduate training in Home 
Science and may be awarded a teachers’ train- 
ing diploma. So post-graduate training colleges, 
also, need to be set up for the purpose. 

‘That Home Science has been included in 
the new syllabus prescribed for the Junior High 
Schools for girls in West Bengal from Class VI 
upwards seems to he a move in the right direc- 
tion. But it only touches a fringe of the problem. 
Home Science is an optional subject that can be 
offered by girls only at the School Final exami- 
nation. The subject is very poorly taught at 
the average girls’ high schoo] in West Bengal. 
Trained teachers are very hard to find. More 
stress is laid, upon theoretical instruction 
than upon practical training. At the School 
Final examination too, candidates are examined 
in theory only, there being no provision for a 
practical test. In only a handful of good schools, 
practical lessons on laundry work and cookery 
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are arranged. In such girls’ schools as are held 
in the: buildings of boys’ high schools. in the 
morning, there is hardly any time for such 
practical lessons, the hours of tuition being in- 
sufficient. Quite apart from anything, a practi- 
cal bias needs to be given by all means to the 
purely bookish education that is generally im- 
parted at the average schoo] today. In girls’ 
schools, such domestic work as is taught in the 
Home Science classes may constitute an im- 
portant basic craft, in correlation with. which 
quite a number of subjects may be taught 
through the activity methods, envisaged in the 
curriculum of basic education. Such methods 
involve the important psychological principle of 
“learning by doing” or “learning by living”, 
too. The acquisition of knowledge is thus moti- 
vated by children’s innate urge to golve certain 
live problems, to which they may be pinned 3 
down im the class room. 
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THE LIFE AND ART OF ROBERT LYND 
By Pror. MIHIR KUMAR SEN, m.a. 


oa | 
LynD THE JOURNALIST 

Born in Belfast on the 20th of April, 1879, 
Robert Lynd, the last great writer of the short 
essay in English, came of a line of Ulster Presby- 
terian izjinisters traceable to the United Irishmen 
of the 18th Century. The second of his: parents’ 
seven childuen, Robert was educated in the Royal 
Academical Institution and Queen’s ° University, 
Belfasz. 

After a brief career on the staffs of Northern 
Whig in Belfast and Datly Dispatch in Manchester, 
Lynd found out that his ‘style was too flowery 
for a daily paper’ and lecame a free-lance. His 
first noteworthy work as a Columnist was the 
sketch of an Oxford-Cambridge boat-race—which 
he never saw—for Jerome K. Jerome’s To-day. 
Karlie> he had done a few short sketches for Out- 
look, London. Hig honeyrroon with Sylvia 
Dryhurst in Achill Island on the edge of poverty 
made him realise that the security of regular 
farthings was preferable to earning an occasional 


penny. Shortly afterwards (1909) he applied 


for and got the job of a leader-writer in Daily 
News, where Andrew Lang and A. G. Gardiner 
had been two of his predecessors in office. Lynd 
retired in 1947 as literary editor of News 
Chronicle, the succesor of Daily News. 

While on the staff of Daily News, Lynd gave 
his free-lance career a fresh start. He started 
writing essays and reviews for: The New States: 
man and The Nation, In the last years of his life 
Lynd’s work appeared mostly under his pen- 
name “Y.Y.” on the columns of the New: 
Statesman and the Nation. For a number 
of years, he was John O’ London in 
John O’? London’s Weekly. From time to time. 
his. writings were collected and published by 
Methuen and Dent. He passed away, full of 
years and honours, on the 6th of October, 1949. 


Il ~ 
Lynp THE Man 
Robert Lynd was tall, had raven hair, a 
thinker’s forehead, beaked nose and fine facial 
bones and looked gently charming. Bur he 
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took:no care of his appearance. A lock of hair 
used to hang down over his forehead. A 
‘cigarette always dangled between his lips. His 
clothes were good and from Saville Row. But 
he took little care of them. He used to put his 
grey felt hat on the table and rest his arms on 
it! He would also thrust letters, proofs, news- 
papers, and even books into his trouser pockets, 
so hig clothes often looked strange in their 
scarecrow’ outlines. As he was a chain-smoker, 
whenever he rose after a long sitting, bis coat 
and wyistcoat were covered with cigarette-ash. 
Once Lynd in such cdd garments was taken for 
a pedlar of pornography and refused entry in 
a tea-shop by the manageress! Mr. Lionel Hale 
who had for some time worked for Robert Lynd, 
has written to me that Mrs. Lynd had occasions 
to ring up his assistants and request them, to 

take him out to buy new shirts, jerseys of 
trousers. 

Lynd was essentially gregarious and talked 
wonderfully well while sipping in tiny tots of 
Scotch Whiskey and Apollinaris. As Mr. 
Norman Collins, the novelist who worked with 
Lynd for some years on News Chronicle, tells me 
in one of his letters, Lynd’s house in Hampstead 
—within a stone’s throw of Keats’s holse—was 
an evening saloon for writers such as Joyce, 
Wells, Beerbohm, Bennett, Walpole, Priestley, 
Galsworthy and many others. His wife Sylvia, 


¥ herself a noted poet and critic, used to preside 


over those informal meetings in their residence. 
Lynd felt happiest when in conversation, and the 
table-talk tone in his -belles letires is not to be 
missed. 

Lynd sincerely believed that every human 
being had something praiseworthy in him, or her; 
that is why he was never heard speaking un- 
kindly about another person. It was difficult 
for others in his presence to think or speak 
meanly or ungenerously about anybody. ‘Gentle’ 
was the word for describing him though he be- 
came tired of being referred to in the same 
breath as ‘gentle Lamb,’ another Irishman. . 

Few can beat Lynd in versatility of interests. 
He had the Irishman’s passion for backing 
horses (though with small sums only); rarely 
_ nfissed an International rugger match; developed 
‘a naturalist’s fondness for birds and insects; 
appreciated painting; read books omnivorously, 
loved to call at eating-houses, and was fond of 
occasionally looking up hig horoscope.” He be- 


bes 


lieved that, born 6n the same day “as he, Adolf. 
Hitler must have had the same horoscope and 
rejoiced in the event of a personal misfortune, 
thinking that the Fuehrer, too, was sulfering 
at the same time! 
Ti 
LynpD THE LITTERATEUR 

Lynd could love his fellow-creatures without 
béing sentimental because he looked at the world 
from odd angles. This twist of observation 
is a noteworthy feature of his style. Goldsmith 
sympathised with the citizen of the world; yet 
he drew! our attention to the oddity ih the man- 
in-black.' Lynd, also Irish, viewed the tempera- 
mentally forgetful man with lenience—what with 
his broad human sympathies, what with he him- 
self being one—yet he has helped us look at the 
forgetful man from) unusual angles and to laugh 
at his expense. 

“Tt is the efficiency rather than the inefh- 
ciency of human memory that compels 
miy wonder,” Lynd says in his memorable 
essay on forgetting. “Modern man remembers 
even telephone numbers. He remembers the 
addresses of his friends. He remembers the 
dates of good vintages. He remembers 
appointments for lunch arid dinner. . .. 
How many men in all London forget a single 
item of their clothing when dressimy in the 
morning? Not one in a hundred. Perhaps 
not one im ten thousand. How many of them 
forget to shut the front door when leaving the 
house?, Scarcely more.” 

Then he snaps up, “. . . . At the same 
time, ordinarily good memory is $80 common 
that we regard a man who does not possess it 
as eccentric. J| have heard of a fwidague who, 
having offered to take the baby out in a peram- 
bulator, was tempted by the sunny morning to 
pause on his journey and slip into a public 
house for a glass of beer. Leaving the peram- 
bulator outside, he disappeared through the 
door of the saloon bav. A little later, his wife 
had come out to do some shopping which took 
her past the public house,- where to her horror 
she discovered her sleeping baby. Indignant 
at her husband’s behaviour, she decided to 
teach hinj a lesson. She wheeled away the 
perambulator, picturing to herself his terror 

- when he would come out and find the baby 
gone. She arrived home, anticipating with 
angry relish the white face and quivering lips 


+ thardwould ‘600n: appear. with the ‘news: that the 
baby | hed been stolen. What was her vexation, 
However, ‘when just before lunch. her hushand 
carne in smiling cheerlully and avking:- ‘Well, 
my dear, what’s for lunch to-day?’ having :for- 
sotten all about the baby and the fact that he 

bad taken it sut with lini. How many nien 

_. below’ the rank of a philosopher woiild be 

~ éapable off stich -ahséniniiidedness as: this? 
- Most of us, I fear, aré born with prosaicaly 
efficient inemofies,”- 
Then comes the last twist - Liynd’s ‘Knife: 
“Tf it weré not #0, thé institution of the faraily 
onl not suivive in any giéat modern city.” 
The’ above passage has all the critefia’ of an 
essay that Sir A. C. Bensoii had. laid down in 

The Art of the Essay. _ ee 

- “One doesnot go to an: beat Ww with a 
desire for informition or with avi expectation of 
Snding a clear statenient of a complicated sub- 
sect; that is not the mood in which -dneé,takes up 
a volume of éssays. What ore rather’ expects 
zo find is a companionable tréatment of the-vast 
‘aass of little problems and’ fidating’ ideas ‘Which 
are aroused and evoked by our passage through 
‘he world, our daily employment, dur “leisure 
hours, our atnuseménts-- and ~ civerstons;~and 
above all, by our'relations with people—all the 


anexpécted inconsistent various ‘simple stuff of 


-Gfe, 93 cose . ti ean fort faye 


Lynd always forge rave ‘but néver forgot’ those 
who borrowed money from him, He makes. the 
typical borrower the object of the sallies ‘of his wit 
in Zhe Money- lenders. He starts that essay 
faconteur‘like, as. did ‘Goldsmith ‘in. The Citizen 
of she World, But’ his is a sharp break’ from 
‘Go.dtttitr’s. After giving ‘an account: “of. ‘how 
one day he was hoodwinked by. a gang to. sign. : his 
name and ee! help then} some money, he 
ends ‘thus: 

Se Tt was ike highest price, T Thust 

"say, ihat has ever been paid for anythng Ef have 

written. Mr. Arnold, Bennet, | bélieve, “gets 

" ‘something between a- shilling | and | a guinea a 
‘word.’ But those two words that ‘l wrote Were, 
ever. In the illiterate eyes of a money- lender, 
‘reckoned’ to be worth betvieen - six and seven 


pounds each.” Sa 
- : he aes 


Lynd covered, in fe various writings, all 
mamer of topics under the earth: ranging,.from 
‘the butterfly. to- the. sea, from ’ the: smoney-lender 


literary or political. 
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to: the fogetful man, nice behaviour to silence, 
from, pleasing the foreigner to critical apprecia- 
tion of modern poetry. For he was deeply 
interested in a wide variety of hufran occupa- 
tiotis and natural phenomena. It appéai's that 
he set to work with a positive ‘belief that 
toiighly what interested him ‘would interest a 
great mafiy other péople as wéll. He never 
tindér-éstimétéed the ‘fundaméntal brainwork’ of 
the ‘commiori rédder’; atid thera lay the key to his 
popularity. A ‘personal’ note running throiigh 
all matters of ‘hunjan’ interest never missed the 
inark. And how easily does he mix ‘instruction’ 
with ‘delight’ in his discourse on Goitig Abroad: 
“Time passes, however and, even though 
abroad, we begin to feel at honie. Things no 
longér please us inétely becatisé they ate novel. 
We pass the shops with as little interest as if 
they bore above their windows such accustomed 
inscriptions as ‘Family Butcher, ‘Stationer,’ ot 
‘Italian Warehouseman’! We cedsé to notite 
. that the policemen différ from any othér police- 
men, The trams no longer excite us by thelr 
unusual colour and design. The streets be- 
come our familiar walks. We find it extra- 
ordirarily easy to pass the church without 
going inside. The flavour of the food be- 
comes monotonous.” 


This passage clearly indicates how very 
éasy, pleasing, fluent his style of writing was and 
how uncommonly keen were his observation of ' 
human conduct and insight into human nature. 
Ix did not really matter what thé subject of his 
essay was: He wanted to establish friendship 
with his readérs, whose intelligence he neither 
over-estimated nor  undet-estimated. And_ this 
he undoubtedly did by giving his writings, above 
everything else, a good-humoured and rational 
shape. It is also remarkable that Lynd used 
the same ‘pleasing style’ throughout the entire 
gamut of his panoramtic sketches, be the subject 
reflective or descriptive, seriotts or  half-witty, 
This is a striking feature 
of his writings. = 


-Lynd’s ‘sympathetic’ attitude to his readers 
might have been a lesson that years of practical 
journalism taught hinj.. The daily newspaper 
picks out an universally intelligible style for com- 
mUnicating its message to a heterogeneous body 
of the reading public. Lynd obviously . thought 
it wise to cut his cloak according to his cloth, 


qt 
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and the readers of The New Statesman and The 
Nation were never disappointed in their espec- 
tation of something exceedingly delightful from 
the weekly notes from “Y.Y.” In course of 
time, “Y.Y.’’s essays deservingly became indis- 
pensable to the anthology-compilers in England 
and abroad. Lynd has often been said to have 
been ‘confidential’ like Lamb and ‘a pleasing 
story-teller’ like Goldsmith; yet his style was 
absolutely free from the urbanity of Lamb and 
from the ‘sentimentalism’ of Goldsmith’s. 
over, his style was simiply an age racier than 
“Lamb’s or Goldsmitth’s. 


Lynd firmly refused to write his autobio- 
graphy. In a letter written to me, Lynd’s elder 
sister—Mrs. R. M. Jones—rightlly -holds that 
Lynd would’ live in his works. His was a 
unique art that made us feel that we were com- 
ing across the topics for the first tie in our 
lives. It is due to this ‘perfected’ art of impart- 
-ing freshness to whatever topics he dwelt upon 
that Lynd’s writings are always fresh in our 
memory, in spite of the fact that no biography 
has so far been written of him. 


. IV 

LYND THE PAMPHLETEER 
Lynd had emigrated to England when he 
was barely 21, with a view to 


journalistic career; yet he never lost touch with 


‘Ireland.2 There was a tradition of independence -_ . 
in the Lynd family, and his grandfather had : - 


runaway slaves in his 
“Ireland’s struggle for 
daughter—Mrs. Wheeler*— 
most passionately about.” 
far to seek, therefore, for Lynd’s early enthu- 
siasm for the Gaelic League. 


manse as guests.* 
freedom, ”  wirites 
“was the thing he felt 


1. Video M. K. Sen: 
Revidw, April, 1950. 
2. From the excellent account of Lynd’s life pub. - 


lished by. the Irish Department of External Affairs in 


their weekly bulletin—Hire—on 17th October, 1955, 


we learn that Lynd ‘conducted-an Irish class in London * ota — ie 2 
“OS-% 
3. Writes Sir Desmond MacCarthy in his admir- ings, ‘making — no bones about 


at the Haverstock Hill branch of the Gaelic League.’ 


More. - 


“Ethics of Sinn ~ 
“exposed !- the riéw 
“initiated “by- Arthtir Griffth.. An‘ essay of- his— 


launching on a .. 


his . 
The reasons are not ; 


t 
He wrote for the © 
Sinn Fein (“Ourselves”) movement (in which he. 


“Robert Lynd” in Calcutta _ . 


oe ge 


7 n 


B37 
was joined by two. of his’ younger ‘sisters who 
are diving). from its’ Inception, ufider the Irish 
‘form. of his name—Roibeard’ O Fhioinn. His 
i daughter Sheila (now Mrs. . Wheeler) still res- 
2% pects. her” father’s nationalistic feelings baptising 
‘her. “with ay Gaelic namé—Sighle (the Gaelic form 
‘of “Sheila”) by using it secasionally . ‘She ‘is, by 
the way, a prominent member on the staff of the 
Daily Worker and’ is-khown for her- sympathies 
with the: underdog. - 

. Lynd “detested the sectarian bitterness that 
rae a-schism in: Ireland’s body politic in 
those- days, and:-sounded- his caution in The 
‘Ofangemen - and -the ‘Nation (Belfast: The 
Republican: Press; 1907) °° One netices the same 


‘liberal- attitude and -racy ‘style- in this tract as in 


‘his ‘writings: of a purely literary nature. In The 
-Fein ~(Limerick, ‘1910) Lyna 
policv ‘for self-government 
~—played 


“Tf the Germans - Conquered England”- 


cai interesting part in thé insurrection of 1916. 


‘These miote-cr-less political writings of Lynd’s 


aré fot “half vas known as his other writings, for 


m6 (faults of their own‘! -To- make the readers 
“familiar with’ thesé ‘we: shall’ quote representative 


“extracts -‘from them. . In - Jf the Germans 
-Conquéred England Lynd wrote! 
“"'*The’ | Irish national cause is the cause of 


every ‘nation—England ‘included—which js 
~ fighting * against tyranny. Ireland does nei 
‘demand any kind’ of liberty which she does not 
wish fo, see England, France, Belgium, Poland 
and all the other nations enjoying in equal 
Ineasure . ‘Treland, in her struggie 
-against English imperialism: is the close coun- 
terpart of England (and closer stilfselgium ) 
in théir struggle against German Imperialism. 
~ Germany, if’ she conquered England, could do 
., HO wrong ‘that hag been done or is not done 
‘everi now being “done by England in Treland. 
" The chief horror of conquest does not consist 


| “in “atrocities : it consists in being _ conquerec 
si if aaa a Fs < ie 


intelligent. person writing . out his feel: 


49 $48 
them, in crystal- 


able account of Lynd’s life in his Introduetion ag aes ‘fetiguage—this is how the passage strikes 


“Everyman” Essays on Iafe and Interature by. Lyn 
that Lynd’s “Great-grand-father had left the church * 
in Scotland and emigrated to Ireland because his con: 
gregation had objected to his wearing silver buckles on 
his shoes.” 

4. In a recent letter to me. 


fis». 1S 
ues passages abound. Grant Richards of 
London published in 1919 Jreland a Nation, 
wherein Lynd made an exhaustive study of his 
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motker country. His loyality to the native 
tredifion is revedled in lines scattered through- 
out this book. His pride on being on an Ulster 
ministerial line pops up through intervals in 
between. his liberal views. The qualities of his 
micst effective wiriting stand out—light, invisive 
and serious yet unoffensive—in such passages as 
the following : . 

“The English attitude to Ireland is some- 
wkat paradoxical. ‘ Englishmen can hardly be 
said to dislike the Irish personality. On the 
whole, I think, they like them better than they 
like most foreigners. They like them, how- 

- ever, as a holiday people—rather than as a 
serious people. Even the most fanatical Irish- 
mai who, without the faintest gleam of 
humour jin his composition, gives his life for 
& passionate ideal, is explained away as a 
person with a hilarious love of fighting for 

_ iss own sake. In the early days of the war 
Punch had a drawing of an Irishman to 
whem someone says: “This is a terrible war, 
Fat, ‘Yes, sorr,’ replied the Irishman, ‘tis a 
terr:ble war; but, sure’ tis better than no war at 
al.t I do not think it is unfair to suggest 

‘that this joke vividly represents a common 
Eng ish view of the Irish character. Set out 
with the idea that the Irshman is an irrespon- 
sible creature, and you do ‘not need to con- 
sider his demand, for he obviously does not 
mean it. Jf he gives his life in the armies 
of the Allies, it is not because he is a soldier 
af freedom, but because he is always spoiling 
for a fight. If he gives his life on the 
Republican side, well, boys will be boys. If 
ths Trish had not the Germans or the English 
to fight.»we are told, they would fight each 
otaer. Is not Ireland the nation of the 
shillelagh—that knotted bludgecn which is 
never seen in Ireland except in the windows 
of skops that cater for the tastes of tourists? 
Hew is it possible to regard Paddy with the 
shillelagh as a potextial Abraham Lincoln— 
a staesman with a constructive mind, tolerant, 
pradent, and endowed with the civic and, 

- commercial virtues? All such a_happy-go- 
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lucky creature needs is to be ruled with ao 
firm hand. He is like a-:high-spirited animal, 
that only becomes naughty if ridden with a 
Joose ‘rein. What he requires is firm and 
expert government in Ireland, so far as it has 
a theory, depends upon the belief that the 
Irishman is a fine specimen of. animal, but 
not a fine specimen of man.” sk 
Giving vent to his typical nationalist 
sympathies in controlled utterances, to his fond- 
ness for horse-racing and other characteristics, 
discussed earlier, this book, through passages 
like the above, brilliantly studies Irish history 
and literature. Of particular interest and 
poignancy are the chapters on Ulster’s ‘fear of 
Home Rule and the Ulster Problem, punctuated 
with those touches of unassuming yet brilliant 
humour that go with Lynd’s nate. 


In spite of his pronounced sympathies with * 
anything Gaelic, Lynd, mainly for his unoffensive 
way of showing things in their true colour, .never 
had to face the wrath of the British censor. Not 
only that: London Times came out with the 
following words in an obituary note on his death: 

“A person of great humour, kindness, 
curiosity and breadth of mind, and of un- 
failing sympathy and tolerance, he was an 
Irishman of firmly Protestant type, loyal to 
the native traditidn, dedicated’ to familiar 
-good sense, and always watchful where a 
suspicion of obscurantism obtruded itself.” 

A fitting tribute indeed to his unique gifts 
of humour, sympathy, observation, patriotism, 
liberalism, insight, incision and flow ! 


Lynd wrote another pamphlet im - 1920, 
when the Anglo-Irish war was at its zenith, for 
the London Peace with Ireland Council, and that 
was named The Murders in Ireland: Who Began 
It, ‘As it is usual with Lynd, liberal views and 
controlled language distinguished this pamphlet 
fron{ others on the subject. All such writings, 
however, show that though Lynd’ was something 
of a dreamer in his outward ways and.manners, 
he was a society-conscious writer, the type of 
“those who soar but never roam, true to the 
kindred points of heaven and home.” 
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CHRISTOPHER FRY AND THE COMIC SPIRIT 
IN MODERN POETIC DRAMA 


Pror. N. S. SUBRAMANYAM, m.a. © 


For the reason of laughter, since 
laughter is surely 
The surest touch of genitts in creation. ... 
—The Lady's not for Burning 
“Christopher Fry, gaily, cleverly, triumphantly 
offers us,” remarks the jeteran critic Scott- 
James, “not despair or renunciation, but life and 
poetry seasoned with so much philosophy as we 
may care to add,”* The primary fact about Fry 
is that he has been interested in developing a 
powerful phraseology and in order to achieve 
that, he uses images from several sources,— 
mythology and modern science in particular, and. 
juxtaposes them in his lines, as in the few 
examples taken at random: 
*- “I’ve a heart this morning as light as a 
nebula” 
(Venus Observed) 
if Paris had no trouble 
Choosing between the tide-turning beauty 
Imponderable and sexed with eternity 
Of Aphrodite, Hera and Athene, 
Aren’t you, ashamed to make heavy 
weather of a choice 
Between Hilda, and Rosabel and Jessie ?” 
(Venus Observed) 
Surely she knows, 
If she is true to herself, the moon is 
nothing 
But a circumambulating aphrodisiac 
Divinely subsidized to provoke the world 
Into a rising birth-rate—a veneer 
‘Of sheerest Venus on the planks of Time 
Which may feel the ocean but which 
fools not me.” 
(The Lady’s not for Burning) 
In both these well-known plays of Fry, there 
are extraordinary expressions of abuse, which 
are interesting etymologically, as the following 
samples : 
‘Nattering wheygoose’—ugly toadlike, pale. 
with-fear dull-witted man. 
a a A a hele eee nee 


. aa Scott-James: Fifty Years of English Literature, 
+ 10 ¢ > 
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natterjack—toad;  whey—buttermilk (as 


pale as) 

‘a lot of amphigonrious stultiloquentia] fiddle- 
faddle—so much of nonsensical, absurd, 
trivial talk’? (amphigouri—nonsenselilk; 
stultify—reduce to absurdity;, loquential 
—using too many words; fiddle-laddle 
—trivial) 

‘God give me a few lithontriptical words’— 
words powerful enough to break up 


stones in the physiognomy ‘ ({rom 
Medicine) (lithon-thruptika—conimunitive 
of stones according to the Oxford 
Dictionary) 
‘operculated prig’—-a conceited person, very 
secretive, 


(Biology : operculum—fish’s gill-cover) 
All the plays that Fry has written hitherto, 


do not have such riot of words or humour, In 
his two serious religious plays—Thor with 
Angéls (Canterbury Festival of 1948) and 


The Firstborn (Edinburgh Festival pf 19458), 
Fry is an adept at switching over to the mood in 
which man accepts his Destiny without squirming 
over it: 
“A man has to provide his own providence 
Or there’s no knowing what religion 
will get hold of him.” 
(The Dark is Light Enough) 
This latest play of his, Tha Dané Js Light 
Enough (Afdwych Theatre, 1945), Fry takes 
his title-theme from the allegorical idea of 
a storm through which the lighter butter-fly goes 
unharmed, but the heavy screech-owl ‘would not 
dare to forsake the olive tree.’ Fry boldly makes 
out a case for light-heartedness, despite any soul- 
vibrating crisis—a view all in opposition to the 
heavy seriousness of Eliot and his followers in 
the Mercury Theatre : 
“There’s a dreariness in dedicated spirits 
That makes the promised land seem 
older than the fish.” 
Fry’s contribution is, he is making the 
contemporary poetic-play broadbased to include 
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all themes and moods, not merely 
monotony of Death and _ Religious Self- 
immolation, He seems to have found his 


own personal attitude, if ever that is re- 
quired for a poet-dramatist, in this latest play 
and its mouthpiece is Countess Rosmarin Osten- 
burg. It is the philosophy. of disenchantment, a 
retrenchment from all that is passionately personal 
in life: _ 

«|, . Its the perfection of sleep 

To be awake to the dream, 

If I were going to live forever 

This would be the way; unconcerned 

And reasonably fond, I am like 

. an atm or a hand 

After a rigorous long time unflexing. 
It unclenches at last into an apparition 
And touches without feeling. 
It is so disenchanted of the body.” 

The passionate clinging to ideologies, whether 
in Politics, Science or Philosophy, is self-imposed 
tyranny, The political clamour about oppression, 
and 


Samal 


oppressed and opressors, expoloitation 
freedom, is itself a tyranny, People demand and 
praise consistency—which is after all ‘to be 


identical each day.” Fry seems to say that an 
attitude of detachment from fixed ideologies of 
fierce dogmas, may be the best solution for the 
dilemma facing right-thinking individuals today. 

Fry was conscious, when he started his 
career as a poet of the theatre, of the dogmatic 
search for values by various Contemporary verse 
dramatists. Eliot found it in the doctrine of 
Self-immolation which he put through, not only 
in the early Murder in Cathedral (1935), 
but in the later The Family Reunion (1939) 
and TR“Cocktail Party (1949). Eliot thought 
that any type of human action is not 
a movement forward or backward, Basically, 
‘neither does the agent act, nor the patient act.’ 
Action and suffering are relative and conform to 


an eternal pattern : 
{ ce 


. . . for the pattern is the action 
And the suffering, that the whee] may ~ 

turn and still be forever still. 
(Murder in the Cathedral) 
Anouilh, the French playwright, put through 
plays like Antigone (1946) and Eurydice 
(1941), the idea that the most precious values 
are to be found only in a place beyond earthly 
life—maybe in Death, Monsieur Henri advises 
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the Orphee, the unsuccessful violinist, he should wel- 


come Death voluntarily : 

«  . , . One must trust oneself to death 

without reserve, as to a friend. A friend 

with a strong and sensitive hand.” 

But Fry would emphatically take the view 
that life is there, whatever be the ugliness 
connected with it, It is far better to laugh away 
this necessary evil of living than commisserate 
one another about the soraidness of existence. 
Mendip, the man who comes to the Mayor of 
his town, with, the demand to be hanged, is the 
man chosen to put this attitude, in proper terms: 

“. , . » Are you going to be so serious 
About such a mean allowance of b-eath 
as life is ? 
We'll suppose ourselves be caddis-flles 
Who live one day. Do we waste the 
evening 
Commisserating with each other about 
' The unhygeinic condition of our worm- 
cases 
For God’s sake, shall we laugh ? 
(The Lady's not for Burning) 
; Laughter is an explosive escape from, man’s 
mind stuffed with ‘such greeds and passions;’ ‘such 
a phenomenon as cachinnation’ is only a loud 
escape of the perilous stuffed substances. What- 
ever be the intensity of suffering, the depth of 
deceit and callousness, still as Fry puts it through 
Jenner Jourdemayne, the girl whom the people 
of the medieval town of Cool-Clary accuse as a 
witch and demand that she be burnt, life is 
desirable : 
“. . . . Something compels us into 
The terrible fallacy that man is desirable 
And there’s no escaping into truth the 
crimes 
And cruelties leave us longing, and 
campaigning 
Love still pitches his tent of light among 
The sung and moons... .” 
(The Lady’s not fer Burning) 

Man may appear to be a ‘perambulating 
vegetable, patched with inconsequential hair....,’ 
but he is ‘desirable? Man has to accept Man 
as a necessity. Fry puts a very pregnant question 
through the fair, supposed witch, Jennet, which 
is not merely meant for the misanthropic 


2. Eurydice of Anouilh (Act One, towards the 
end), : 


se 
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Mendip, but to all who preach self-immolation, 
for whatever reason: 
«  . , . And do you think 
Your gesture of death is going to. 
| change it ?” 
(The Lady’s not for Burning) 
The ‘comic’ approach js after all associated 
with the recognition of the rights of life—the 
view that life has its own dues, The laws of 
Ethics are the products of brains who actually 
did not experience any event on which they 
theorise and therefore have no intrinsic value : 
“. . . . And what is madness 
To those who only observe, is often wisdom 
To those to whom it happens.” 
(A Phoenix too Frequent) 
This assertion that ‘Life’ has to be accepted 
at its own value, put forward by Fry, is very 
timely on the poetic-stage—due to the fact that 
there have been too many self-immolationg and 
martyrdoms in contemporary poetical plays, 


One of his early play: A Phoenix too 
Frequent (Mercury Theatre, April, 1946. 
produced by Martin Browne), is _ interest- 


ing for the clever use of the regenerating myth 
of the Phoenix. Dynamene, a young woman, 
thinks of dying inside the tomb of her husband, 
Virilius. But she is wooed and won over by a 
youthful corporal, Tegeus. When he is in loving 
conversation with her, one of the six corpses he 
is set to guard, outside the morgue, is stolen 
away. The two cement their love by Dynamene’s 
bold proposal to exhume the corpse of Virilius 
and make it teke the place of the stolen body. 
Tegeus is saved by this very unorthodox strategy. 
The justification for such an act—usually 
considered sacrilegious, is, that death is for 
renewal of life, not spreading further misery 
round about : 
“How little you can understand, I loved 
His life not his death. And now we 
can give his death 
The power of life. Not horrible : 
wonderful ! 
Isn’t so? That I should be able to feel 
He moves again in the world, , 
accomplishing 
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Our welfare? It’s more than my grief 
could do. 


Lady’s not 


misan- 


Similarly Mendip in The 
for Burning, is dissuaded from his 
thropic love of death by the force of love for 
the supposed witch, Jennet Jourdemayne. 

Even in his serious religious plays, Fry 
comes back to the theme of the value of Life. In 
the magnificent play, The Firstborn (din- 
burgh Festival of 1948), Moses leads the 
Israelite people out of their captivity in Egypt, 
only after the vengeance of Jehovah falling on 
the Firstborn of the land, startin from the 
Pharaoh’s own son, Rarases. Moses laments 
that we can ‘go forward only by the ravage of 
what we value.” Moses stands for many 4 
sensitive revolutionary of our own time,, In the 
anxiety to liberate, we have to kill what is to be 
spared. Man’s intention is always to remove 
what is harmful and preserve what is useful. 
But in effect what happens is, both good and the 
bad perish together in the fires of Revolution 
and War: 

“1 do not know why the necessity of God 
Should feed on grief; but it seems so. 

And to know it 
Is not to grieve less, but to see grief 

. grow big 

With what has died, and in some 

spirit differently 
Bear it back to life... .” 


When human attempt to change forcibly the 
state of life is attended by destruction of what 
is to be preserved, the proper courge is not that 
of Moses, but that of Countess Rosmarin in 
The Dark,is Light Enough, that of tesaclment. 

Fry has still a long period before him to 
evolve this concept of: life as a necessary episode 
in the scheme of things, through the dramatic 
form, Leaving aside his ‘feat of verbal legerde- 
main’ (a phrase of J. C. Trewin), Fry has 
really hit upon a welcome attitude, not touched 
seriously by any of the contemporary practi- 
tioners of verse-drama, namely, the acceptance 
of life instead of its sacrifice for the sake of 
higher values, 
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LUDDHISM IN KASHMIR AND LADAKH: 
By J N. Ganhar and P. N. Ganhar. Published by the 
duthers, New Delhi. 1956. Pp. 245. Price Rs. 16, 


Yyritten on the occasion of the 2500th anniversary 
of the Buddha’s Parinirvana, this work seeks to trace 
the fertunes of Buddhism in Kashmir and Ladakh from 
the carliest times to the present, to explain the 
contrpution made to the development and propagation 
of the faith by the people of that valley and to assess 
its influene: upon their art and architecture, religion 
and culture. The first and introductory portion deals 
briefi- with the life and teachings of Gautama Buddha. 
‘The second and the longest part traces the history of 
Buddaism in Kashmir from its supposed first Buddhist 
king of Kashmir, “Surrendra”’ down to present times. 
The -hird part deals specially with Ladakh and its 
Buddaist people, while the fourth and the last part 
describes the present position of Buddhism in the 
Kashmir State. While full credit is due to the authors 
for tLe industry with which they have collected their 
materials and the lucidity with which they have pre 
sented the same, it is possible to make a few remarks 
for their consideration when a new edition of the work 
is caled for. The authors’ decided view that Buddh- 
ism was not a revolt againsh Hinduism (p. 4f) fails 
co taxe note of Buddha’s rejection of such funda- 
nent] Brahmanical beliefs as the authority of the 
Vedas and the doctrine of the soul. Occasionaily we 
> ave uncritical appraisement of incidents as in the 
-utho—@ geceptance of the stories of the early kings 
of Kashmir in <Kalhana’s work itcluding the 
chronceler’s account of the first king Gonanda I related 
to kirg Jarasandha of the Mahabharata fame, that of 
the ficst Buddhist king “Surrendra,’ that of Lalit- 
aditys’s expeditions extending “from Bengal to Kathia- 
wad” and “from Malabar to Central Asian deserts” 
and taat of Jayapida’s tour of conquest in northern 
and eastern India ending m his defeat of five Gauda 
pringss and crowning his father-in-law Jayanta as their 
overlord. The paper and print are of high quality as 
also the illustrations. Dr. K. N. Katin contributes 


an aporeciative Foreword. On the whole the present _ 


work is likely to be 
if is meant, 


useful to those for whom 
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ANNIE BESANT: By Sri Prakasa. Bharatiya 


Vidya Bhavan, Chaupatiy, Bombay. 1964. Illustrated. 
Pop. lriti+178. Price Re, 1-12. 


Evrrorn, The Modern Review, 


This is the revised and enlarged edition of the 
book originally published in 1940 by the Theosophical 
Society, Adyar, Madras, with a Foreword by George 
S. Arundale, its President. In the present edition, the 
author has left out Notes, and appended an Introduc~- 
tion instead, which deals with our freedom struggle 
since the death of Mrs. Besant in 1982. This should 
be stated at the outset that the book is not a regular 
biography. It rather gives a continuous account of the 
author’s memories of this great lady since his child- 
hood. This covers the life and activities of Mrs, Annie 
Besant for forty years, that is, almost the latter part of 
her existence in flesh and blood. Besides “Introduction,” 
the book «wontains the following chapters: I. Early 
Memories; II. Some Great Characteristics; JIT. Per- 
sonal Loyalties; IV. Letters, Lectures and Recreations; 
V. The Gathering Storm; VI. Some Problem of Life; 
VII. England and India; VIII. The Parting of the 
Ways; and IX. As She Lived and Died. 

Jn these chapters the author, while depicting the 
activities of Mrs. Besant which, he experienced him- 
self, throws immense light on many facets of her life. 
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A first-rank Theosophist, Mrs. Besant came to India . 
as a pilgrim goes to a lirtha or holy place like a devotee, ~ 


She remained here and adopted the country ag her 
Motherland. In order to serve her truly and faithfully 
Mrs. Besant applied seriously to the study of Hindu 
religion, thought and culture embalmed in our ancient 
literature. She travelled throughout the country and 
chose Benares as her field of work. She chose education 
as the most useful medium of serving ther fellow-men. 
She started the Central Hindu College at Benares in 
the nineties of the last century in collaboration with 
Babu Bhagawan Das, now a nonagenarian, father of the 
author. Since then till her breach with the latter, the 
author came in close touch with Mrs. Besant and was 
inspired by her life and action. During the World War 
TY, Mrs. Besant joined aative politics and started the 
great Home Rule movement. She was incarcerated for 
some time in 1917. For her devoted service to the 
Motherland for the quarter of a century, the Indian 
National Congress honoured her with presidentship m 
its Calcutta session in 1917. But her political career 
was short, and with the advent of Mahatma Gandhi 12 
Indian politics Mrs. Besant withdrew, never to join 
political movements actively. But her work for: the 
welfare of India continued as before. 

In the course of the narrative, the author presents 
some interesting facts which are little known to the 
present-day people. She was a strict disciplinarian and 
had a love for decorum. It was for this reason that, on 


the fateful 16th’ October of 1905, she refused the bare- 
footed Bengali students entrance into the school! She 
believed in Indo-British connection, and strove hard 
to build it on a strong foundation. It.was a severe 
wrench for her to give up her connection with the 
Central Hindu College, her favourite child as if were. 
~Babu Bhagawan Dag took charge of the Institution, 
which became the nucleus of the Benares Hindu 
University of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. The 
authorities of the University invited leaders of thought 
and culture to speak in the inauguration-ceremony 
week, and Mahatma Gandhi was one of them. He 
spoke like a people’s man. The speech was full of So 
‘many home-truths that the Princes, Government offi- 
cers and johukums retired, and the President Pandit 
Sunderlal dissolved the meeting! The author is a con- 
summate writer: and the narrative is not only full of 
important facts and events, but also humour and 
hometruths. The interest is sustained all through. This 
ig a valuable edition to the biographical literature. 
Jocesx C. Baan 
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-A VISIT TO NEW CHINA: By Saila 
Mookherjee. A. Mukherjed and Co., Lid., 
Square, Calcutta. Price Rs. 4-8. 


The author paid a visit to China in 1954 as 4 
member of a goodwill mission sponsored by Indo- 
China Friendship Association. The book under review 
describes what he saw in China and his re-actions 
thereto. Shri Mukherjee, full of admiration for New 
China as he is, yet points out—rightly, we think.—that 
it would be an injustice to the great Chinese people to 
“confine New China’s rapid progress and developments 
of the Chinese people to the last five (1949-1954) years. 
The last phase was only the culmination of a long 
eourse of history of a great Eastern people struggling 

‘against the worst type of feudalism and colonialism” 


(p. 17). 


A few mistakes mar an otherwise excellent account 
. of China’s past history given in Chapter TII. The 
First Anglo-Chinese War broke out in 1840, not in 
1837. Nor was opium the cause of the conflict as the 
author would have us believe. The real cause lay 
much deeper. Opium, in fact, was “no more the cause 
of war than the throwing overboard of the tea in the 
Boston harbour was the cause” of the American War 
of Independence, Kan Youie referred to by the author 
is evidently Kang Yu-wei, who made a bold bid to set 
the Manchu house in order in the closing years of the 
19th century. He began his reforms during the summer 
of 1898 and not in 1897. 

(Chapter X marks out the volume from many 
another on the subject. The author poses herein 2% 
vital question—should India follow China? His 
answer is ‘No’ He, however, ig not dogmatic and 
observes that India’s path and policy for the trans- 
formation of human nature are different from those of 
Communist countries and that history alone will show 
which are better and yield more enduring results. 

In consideration of the volume, binding and get-up 
of the book and the excellent photographs included 
therein, it is quite moderately priced. 


SupyHansy Biman MUKHERJI 
PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READER (For Arts 
and Science students): By Dr. Haragopal Biswas, 
MSc., DPhil. (Cal.). Published by the University of 
« Caleutta, Price Rs. 12-8. . ah 


BOOK REVIEWS 
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International understanding and good-will Jargely 
depend on constant communion between ations of 
the world. It is redundant to point out the necessity 
of learning foreign languages in this context, Dr. 
Biswas by bringing out the book under review has up- 
doubtedly helped the Indian students imtending to 
acquire a, workable knowledge of German language 
and literature. Dr. Biswas has admirably performed 2 
linguist’s task in giving the Indian students ample 
opportunity for learning German language. But he did 
not stop at that. His imagination took him somewhere 
beyond and its impress is evident on nearly four 
hundred pages that follow the brilliant introduction by 
Prof. F. W. Levi. His labours in selecting the rele- 
vant topics, illustrative passages, exercises, short 
stories and biographical sketches have been amply 
rewarded for they have made the book interesting. 
Selected passages from noted works on Arts and 
Science have enriched the volume. The introduction 
of ‘Didactic Pieces’ and ‘Ponderable Pieces’ is an 
added attraction of the book and they take away the 
Jast vestige of monotony that is usually found in such 
primers. The book has also admirably suited the necds 
of advanced students of arts and science and the re- 
search workers on humanities and scientific subjects 
will find the book very helpful. It does not present 
us the conventional type of a linguist’s publication 
intended for giving a working knowledge to foreigners. 
It intends to present much of German wisdom and it 
has successfully performed its self-appointed task. 
“The author has undoubtedly laid the Indian student 
under a deep debt of gratitude by removing the 
keenly felt need of a book of this type.” 


Prof. Biswas has been teaching in the university 
language department for a number of years and his 
long experience in teaching the subject has made him 
conversant with the difficulties of Indian students, He 
has suitebly simplified the nct-too-easy German gram- 
mar and has admirably presented it wth copious 
illustrations making it accessible even to the casual 
reader. We have been spared the pains of having to 
refer to the orthodox grammar books with all their 
technicalities and boredom of unnecessary details. Dr. 
Biswas, rich in experience both as a scientist and as 
a teacher of German language and _ literature, has 
proved himself to be an invaluable guide in initiating 
the ignorant into the mysteries of a fortign language 
and literature. German savants from Goethe to 
Immanual Kant have been introduced to the readers 
of the Reader and we can say with conndéfic@ that a 
perusal of the book will not only enrich one’s know- 
ledge of German language and grammar but will give 
him a wealth of knowledge both in arts and scicnce 
from the store-house of Universal Knowledge. The 
vocabulary is exhaustive and the book will obviate the 
need of a dictionary. 

We welcome the publigation of the volume under 
notice and recommend it unhesitatingly to the reading 
public who are keen on learning German language and 
literature. 

SupHm Kunar NANpDY 


OUR FUTURE—-ABUNDANCE OR ANNT- 
HILATIONS?: By Lawrence Benjamin. Published bi 
People’s Publishing House Private Lid., New Delhi. 
Pp. 298. Price Rs. 4-8. 


This hook investigates the two conflicting “Sways’ 


today operating in the world: Planning for Life and 
Planning for Death. - 


ad 

In the first part, the two ways—USA and USSR— 
lapitalsm and Sevelisim in operation are discussed. 
ibe sautuor makes a statistical presentation of facts to 
Drove how and why the Capilalistic method js sell- 
destrucuve bemg the cause of periodic slump and 
recurrent war. 

In the second part, he analyses the socialistic plan- 
ring in USSR and quotes figures of production from 
United Nations’ Statistical Year Book, League of 
ifations’ Monthly Bulletin and statistics to prove 
tremendous advance in industrial production. From 
povt-war figures, he contends that industrial produc- 
tron in Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hungary, Poland and 
FEulgaria hag increased immensely compared to 
countries following capitalistic production. According 
tc Aim, the rate of production of USA, the most 
eAicient of capitalistic producers, is not significant com- 
pered to East European countries which came under 
USSR orbit and took to socialistic production after the 
War. The production of European countries which 
escaped ravages of war was not aso very hig ag they 
followed capitalistic method. To the author, capital- 
istia preductiin is production for death and annihila- 
tion whereas socialistia production is for the abun- 
dance of the common man and woman and for life 
and prosperity. To the author, East Germany is more 
productive than West Germany because of the ideo- 
Jocical and methodical differences of the two units of 
the same people. 

In the third part, the author describes the 
cepitalistic producten for profit with some ability and 
has made USA a target of his attack. He has a few 
gocd words of praise for Roosevelt, Willk‘e and Hill- 
man but no other American. He holds USA respon- 
sibe for all evils and troubles of modern t'mes and 
opines that world-co-operation is possible if peoples 
of all countries took to socialism. The author in his 
en’iusiasm has made the discussion in Part JIT more 
political agd controversial than ectnomie and scientific. 

The subject-matter of a hook cf this nature is sure 
to re contreversial but the figures as presented points 
out. the modern eronomie trends in countries—anital- 
istir and socialistic. India which follews a m‘xed 
ecoromv has lessons from both. No svstem ean claim 
perfection. Pestdes human heings do not thrive on 
beer) ar material wellheing alone. The auther hac drawn 
wide'y from TN and other sources to prove his case 
and as cuch jit is an interesting study altheugh the 
presentations of facts and figures are not free from 
bies.. ow 

A® B. Dorrd 


SHASHVATA DHARMA IN SRIMAD BHAGA- 
VAT GEETA: By Sri Magdal Rama Chandra. Pub- 
lishes by the author from 121 Gilashram, 6ih Cross, 
Charrrajpelt, Bangalare-?, India, Pp. 234. Price Rs. 3-4. 


The author of the book under review has been 
Immersed in the study of the Gita for over forty 
years As a result of lifelong study he has come to 
the conclusion that the Gita is an independent work, 
rather than an adjunct to the extant Vedantie fitera- 
ture... He is definitely of opinion that the Gita deals 
maini7 on Puddhi yoga. Sri Bhagavan tells that He 
grants Buddhi yoga to the devotees who attain Him 
by means of the same. Accordingly, the author wrote 
a bor< named Buddhi Yoga in the local vernacu'ar of 
Kanneda and a subsequent English renderng of it. 
Both the books have received generous appreciation 
from the press and the public. 
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The sub-title of the present book is ‘the Lord’r a 
eleventh anu’ — 


Science of Eterna] Religion. In the 
fourteenth chapters, the term Shashwata Dharma occurs 
twice atl least. Sanatan Dhurma and Shashwata Dharma 
are synonymous terms and scriptural epithets of our 
ageless fuith. It is the invariable and ubsclute aspect 
of Hinduism that is termed Sanatan, in contra. 
distinction to Yuga Dharma, the variable aspects 
adopted by different sects, It has to be borne in mind 
that the former is only one, whereas the latter are 
many. The author asserts in the preface that he 
attempts ‘to adapt the ancient teaching of the Gila 
to modern conditions.’ We are afraid, it falls short of 
the avowed assertion. It may be at best a common 
Sense commentary or running explanation of the Gita. 
The Hon’ble Sri P. V. Rajamannar, Chief Justice of 
Madras High Court, has contributed a short foreword 
to this book. He is inclined to think that the Gita is 
more a symposium of religious doctrines than the 
presentation of any one religious system. It also 
appears to him that as if Lord Krishna intends different 
parts of the Gita for different levels of spiritual capa. 
city. Tf that be so, then it is better to call the Gita 
a syDthesis rather than a symposium. 

The Hon’ble Justice finds this beok original and 
thought-provoking. In fact, it contaize: more novelty 
than originality and appears te me at most a new 
readinz. a clear understanding. The technical Sanskrit 
terms have been throughout retained without giving 
their English svnenvms. Jt is. indeed. a demerit, since 
a knowledge of connotatiens or denotations of impor~ 
tant te-mg is essential for a proper understanding of 
the Gita. 

SwaM1 JAGADISWARANANDA 
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KAVYA-JAGATE MICHAEL MADHUSUDAN 
O MAHENDRANATH: By Ahibhusan Roy, 101-A-7, 
Brindaban Mallik Lane, Kadamiala, Howrah. Price 
Fs, 2-12. 


Compared to Madhusudan, Mahendranath 
almost unknown as a poet, and perhaps he has Iittle 
claims to be recognised as such; but the writer of the 
present book thinks otherwise. He lays emphasis more 
on ideas than cn the power of expression. M-hendra- 
nath was one of the brothers of Swami Vivek inanda 
and wrote severa] mvthological narrative poems. such 
as, ‘Pasupata  Astralabha,’ ‘Pribkannala’, ‘Usha-Ani- 
ruddha’. ete. The ideals cf heroiem and social service 
in hig works have been extolled herein and jn these 
ideals the author finds a point of comparison between 
the two poets. 

D. N. Mooxkers5Ea 
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URULT KANCHAN NISARGOPCHAR ASHRAM 
KI OR SE: Published by Nisargopchar Gram Sudhar 
Trust, Uruli Kanehan, District Poona. Pp. 122. Price 
twelve annas. 


One of the last activities of Gandhiji was the 
setting up of a Nature-cure Trust, so that our villagers, 
who can neither procure nor pay for present-dav erstly 
medical treatment, may be served effectively and 
without running up the usual docter’s heavy bills. The 
Trust started a clinic at Uruli Kanchan near Porra, 
The present brochure gives an account of the clinic’s 
working gince its inception, together with very useful 
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‘Ynformation about diatectics, principles of Nature-cure 
and cow-keeping. The clinic is conducted by a band 
of devoted workers, headed by Shri Balkoba Bhave, A 
clinic like that of Uruli Kanchan in every district 
will go a long way in facilitating the solution of the 
difficult problem of hew to keep our weak-bodied 
, Villagers in good health, 


ANKHUN DEKHA ROOS: By Satyendranath 
Majumdar. Atma Ram and Sons, Delhi-6. Pp. 107. 
Price Bs. 2. ; 


This is a Hindi translation by Shri Vishnudatt 
“Vikal” of the author’s ra:y account, originally in 
Bengali, Amar Dekha Russia, of what he saw in 
Russia when he went there in 1951 1s a member of 
the Indian Delegation of Artists. It confirms the belief 
of all dispassionate observers that the Soviet Unicn 
has much to teach us in raising the material standard 

_ of living of the masses. 


G. M. 
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DAKSHIN AFRIKANA  SATYAGRAHANO 

ITTHASH—GANDHMWI (Gandhiji’s account of Satya- 

| graha in South Africa): Navajivan Press, Ahmedabad. 
Price Rs. 2. 


This is the third and revised edition of the beok. 
It is divided into 49 chapters, the first 24 chapters 
comprising the first part give us an inkling into the 
background explaining the history of the movement, 
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the coming of the Indians to South Africa, the birth 
of Satyagiaha, the different stages of the strugzle in- 
cluding the publication of tke Indian Opinion; the 
second part comprising the last 26 chapters begins with 
the treachery of General Smuts, the bieak-up of the 
struggle, the account of Tolstoy farm, the entry into 
Transvaal and the preliminary solution. There is 2 
rough sketch map attached, in order to afford suffi- 
cient explanation. The whole thing is prefaced by 
Gandhiji himself in a writing dated 5-7-1925, and that 
increases the worth of the book. 
P. R. SEN. 


MUMBAINI PRAGATI KUCHA: Published by 
the Publicity Department of the Bambay Government. 
1951. Paper cover with an ilustration of  Mirastler 
Tapasi. Pp. 48. Price two annas. 

During its five years’ regime, the Bombay Ministry 
has done uselul social wok. lt kas marched on. Thas 
small brochure, takes a bird’s eye view of those acti- 
vities, specially the uplift of the barkward classes, 
Some such consolidated finger-pcet was necessary, by 
way of a survey of its work, and it is here. _ 

JAMANANA RANG: By Parast. Printed at the 
Kathiawad Times Press, Rajkot. 1962. Paper cover. 
Pp. 78. Price ten annas. 

Thirty extremely short stories, simply but feelingly 
told. One seldom comes across such literally short 
stories which give great delight to their cae : 


JUST OUT 


OF 


SHRI KRISHNA 


(Text With English T ransiction And Notes) 
By 


SWAMI MADHAVANANDA w 


Bhagavin Shri Krishna on the eve of his exit from the arena of the 
world gave His parting instructions to His beloved Devotee and follower, 
Uddhava, which form the main portion of the Eleventh Book of the 


important as those found in 


ereat Hindu Scripture, Shrimad-Bhagavatam. 
the Gita. 


These teachings are as 
t 
The Present Volume contains 


the immortal dialogue between Shri Krishna and Uddhava. 


Size: Crown 8vo. 


Pages: 876+-vii. 


Price: Rs. 4/8 


Fine printing with excellent gel-up 
ADVAITA ASHRAMA :: 4, WELLINGTON LANE, CALCUTTA-13 
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' Entuition in Indian Philosophy 


Dr, 
Path: : 


D. Gurumurti writes in The Aryan 


Ti Las been the fashion among some Western 
thinkers to consider Indian philosophy as a system 
whicn does fot give sovereign place to reason bub 
subordinates reason to scriptural authority, and hence 
is nos u pure system of philosophy like Kant’s or 
Hegel’s intellectnal constructions, An examination of 
this contention will take us into the heart of our 
subject. The question hinges upon the function of 
philcsopny and the place of reason in providing a 
solution to the riddle of the Universe. Philosophy is 
the intellectual attempt to explain the nature of 
Reality and cmploys the reasoning faculty as its tool. 
In doing so it assesses the conclusions of the sciences 
and worss them up into a consistent picture giviag due 
place to all the separate imsights of the various sciences, 
reconiling ‘contradictions and dovetailing all the 
particular ‘bits of knowledge into a connected whole. 

in echieving this end, Western thought, beginning 
from Rene Descartes in the 17th century, hag been 
able to put forward an impressive series of philo- 
wophical systems by some of the foremost mind of 
the Oecilent, notable among them: Spinoza, Leibnitz, 
Hume, Want, Hegel and Bergson, An examination of 
these systems shows clearly that by reasoning alone 
we are never able to obtain a satisfactory account of 
reality. Each of these great thinkers is constrained to 
seek assistance from a faculty different from reason. 
in order to complete his account of reality. 

Descartes, the father of modern philosophy, after 
clearing his mind of all ideas that can be doubted, 
came to the foundation of thought, the self-certainty 
of the thinking self, which, in spite of Descartes’ mis- 
leading ‘anguage was not a result of reasoning but a 
direct insight due to intuition. “It ig not an inference, 
but the expression of a unique fact. In self-conscious. 
ness, tught and existence are indissolvfoly united.” 
Spinoza, admits intuitive knowledge, which con- 
sists, according to him, of an immediate union 
with the thing itself. Leibnitz’s view of reality 
as a system of monads in all stages of develop- 
ment is itself due to a brilliant flash of insight, 
and not due to the conceptual structure that he works 
out, ant, by his formulatgon of the Ideas of Reason. 
as regulative principles of all empirical experience, 
comes near to the admission that “reason,” as used 
by him, is another name for “intuition.” “The highest 
idea is not derived from sense, or proved by logic, but 
is founded in the secret places of the soul, and its 
validity is selfestablished by reason of the soul’s 
trust in itself.” Again, Hegel in his postulation of the 
One Absolut , which is the central feature of his sys- 
tem, is announcing an intuition and not the result of 
a demorstration by reason. 

, Dergson, among modern philosophers, by his theory 
of Creative Evolution and the elan vital, has clearly 
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demonstrated the roles of intelledt and intuition jn 
our attempt to grasp reality. Reality being life, move- 
ment, duration, concrete continuity, conceptual know- 
ledge can give only static immobilities, timeless and 
dead. If all knowledge is of this conceptual kind, 
truth is beyond grasp. Intuition, rather than intellect, 
is the proper organ for grasping reality. Among con- 
temporary thinkers. Dr. Radhakrishnan with his theory 
of Spiritual Idealism has established the autonomous 
function of intuition as the means of right knowledge. 
Accepting boldly the challenge of critica] reason to be 
the sole interpreter of reality, he has carried the war 
into the enemy camp and exposed the limits of reason~ 
ing and clearly established the primacy of creative 
intuition as the means of comprehension of reality. In 
a very ably argued chapter on “Intellect and Intuition” 
in his masterpiece, J'he Idealist Vicks of Life-—-an 
epoch-making work in modern philosophy—he has once 
for all unequivocelly asserted the vital contribution 
of intuition jn interpreting human experience, 

Knowledge, as analyzed by Dr. Radhakrishnan, is 
produced only in three ways: sense experience, discur- 
sive reasoning and intuitive apprehension. While the 
senses give us knowledge of the external world, dis- 
cursive knowledge is obtained ‘by analysis and synthesis, 
and is indirect and symbolic in character. Both these 
enable us to acquire control over the environment and 
serve a practical purpose. But they are madequate to 
the apprehension of reality. In contrast to sense 
knowledge and conceptual explanation, there is a 
knowledge by which we see things as they are, as 
unique individuals, which is non-senstious, imme- 
diately arising from a fusion of the mind with reality, 
“Tt is awarenéss of the truth of things by identity.” 
The most convincing illustration of intuitive knowledge 
is the self-certainty of each individual self, Shankara 
in his commentary on the Brahma Sutras (I, 1. 1. 
says: “Sarvo hi atmastitvam pratyeti, na nahamasmiti” 
(Each self verily cognizes the existence of himself; no 
one cognizes “T do not exist.”) The intellect working 
with its distinctions of the Knower, the Known and 
the Knowledge cannot attain to self-knowledge. Intui- 
tive self-knowledge alone suffices. Further, the deepest 
things of life are known only through intuitive appre. 
hension, This is borne out by the testimony of the 
geniuses of humanity in science, art, literature, heroisrr 
and samtliness. “Intuition,” says Dr. Radhakrishnan 
‘Gg the ultimate vision of our profoundest being,” pos. 
sessing certainty and incommunicability ag its tests 
The funczion of logical knowledge is to prepare for the 
rise of intuition. Intuition is not at war with logic but 
leads beyond its limitations. It is wisdom gleaned by 
the whole spirit in man beyond the partial revelations 
of the intellect “with its symbols and _ shibboleths 
creeds and conventions.” 

In Indian philosophy intuition is given primary 
position. As Dr. Radhakrishnan says: 

Hindu thinkers affirm that the sovereign concepts 
which control the enterprise of life are profound truth: 
of ‘aaa born of the deepest experiences of the 
soul. ‘ 











































“This intuition is also known ag Arshapralyaksha— 
> direct insight of the Rishis. It is a form of cogni- 
mh which achieves truth directly without the need for 
relative terms of knowledge. This is the yogic 
ethod of direct comprehension. The Rishi or seer is 
le to place himself at the heart of an object, and 
Asps itg nature entire ‘by an act of identification, 
ting into tune with the object of study. Keats wrote 
one of his letters: “If a sparrow come before my 
nidow I take part in its existence and pick about the 
mavel.” This kind of cognition is normally practised 
i the mystics of all nations. All human theings, some 
ne or other, do exercise this faculty, but it becomes 
tematic and normal in fishis and seers. When & 
iblem exercises the ‘mind for a certain time and the 
llect goes about it and about, there often comes 
Gint when it is baffled. Then comes a flash which at 
transforms the situation, which throws a new 
on all the details and enables us to see the thing 
Mew way. This is intuition. Without the help of 
Riculty our mental puzzles would remain un- 


ears ago, the present writer had an opportunity 
paring a celebrated man, the late S. Ramanujam, 
vell-known mathematical genius, whose acquain- 
he had made in college days. Shri Ramanujam 
ined intuition by an example of a person run- 
a race. In the ordinary three-dimensional way of 
ig at things, the beginning of a race is one point, 
fod is another point and the running is spread out 
ace and time. But, to the intuition, both the 
ming and the end of the race are already there. 
ace is cognized as one unit. What is spread out 
Ine ard space is comparable to the work of the 
ect. What is grasped is a central event comprising 
re details in a single flash. This has been described, 
bntrast to length, breadth and depth, as “through,” 
ng at a thing’s very heart. This is the way of 
ing oneself at the heart of a subject and touching 
essence without the laborious task of traversing all 
g. 


‘When we go into the presence of a great sage he 
no need to inquire into our history and back- 
nd in order to know what we are. By a flash of 
ition he is able to sense the kind of persons that 
are, enter into our very heart and know instanta- 
isly our ins and outs. In the same manner all 
lectual problems are solved by jntuition. The 
's of the Upanishads seized the meaning of reality 
he exerdise of this faculty. 


Indian philosophy is primarily not an intellectual. 
at but a guide to life. As such, it emphasizes a good. 
e rather than an intellectually complete view of 
e. All the systems of Indian philosophy place in 
eir forefront moksha or salvation of the soul, and 
philosophy is for the purpose of helping souls to 
pize it. For this purpose intellect is not adequate. 
fankara in hig commentaries gives a list of the means 
b attain Vidya—Spiritual. Knowledge. ‘They are: 
pravana, mManena, nididhyasana and, ultimately, 
skshatkara—hearing, thinking over, deep contempla- 
on and, finally, direct, realization. This last feature 
ntuition. The ecstatic seer of the Upanishad stood 
are the setting sun and exclaimed: 

2 thou resplendent truth hidden behind the disc 
pid, unveil, QO Sustainer, in order that we may 
fad the real truth. 

This is a case of intuitive realization of a great 
th. The g':tter and glamour of the intellect have 
it Aas veil over the truth by their symbols and 
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antinomies. We have to pierde the veil in order to 
behold reality face to face. Most of the great utter- 
ances of the Upanishads and the Vedas are the result 
of such flashes of intuition. In the words of Dr. 
Radhakrishnan: 

“The acceptance of the authority of the Vedas by 
the different systems of Hindu thought is an admission 
that intuitive insight is a greater light in the abstruse 
problems of philosophy than logical understanding.” 

Hence, Shankara, the highest representative of 
Indian speculation, regards anubhava or integral ex- 
perience as the highest kind of apprehension. 

Indian philosophy terms all its views darshanas. 
This is the result of drishte or insight by those who 
are qualified to exercise it—the Rishis. The results of 
the intuition of the seers have been embodied in the 
Vedas and the Upanishads, and have formed the 
bedrock on which all the systems of Indian philosophy 
have been built. When the philosopher takes the ° 
fundamental insight and works it out into an ordered 
scheme of thought, the work of the mind is an in- 
tellectual construction which we admire as a brilliant 
piece of workmanship, but the essential insight is 
provided by intuition. A purely intellectual system of 
philosophy is only a wearying of the mind unless if is 
illumined by the power of intuition. The highest 
achievements of human genius are due to intuition. 
The reason that Indian philosophy attaches special 

‘importance to Vedic authority is that scripture itself 1s 
a record of emancipated seers. As he recorded account 
of the intuitive apprehension of reality, scripture is 
regarded in Indian philosophy as the highest authority. 
The Indian philosopher does not mean to worship its 
letter, but honcura the direct experience of the seers. 
Hence scripture is spoken of as Apta-vacana, reliable 
testimony, which is a higher source of real knowledge 
than ratiocination. 


The emphasis on intuition in the foregoing is not 
to be understood as derogatory to, or apologetia for 
any weakness in, Indian philosophy as speculation. 
Shankara’s Advaita Vedanta is regarded by Ortental 
scholars as the summit of brilliant speculation. Rama- 
nuja’s Vishishtadvaita system is the prototype of all 
personalist theories of ultimate reality. The Sankhya 
stands ag one of the fundamental systems of human 
speculative thought. But the main argument is that 
intuition is the basis of our comprehension of reality. 
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The Influence of Buddhist Philosophy 
in East and West 


. In the course of an article in The Maha 
Bodhi, Helmuth Von Glasenapp observes: 


On the odeasion of the two previous meetings of 
our Symposium the Contribution of Buddhism to Art 
and Letters was dealt with. We proceed now to our 
discussion on Buddhism’s Contribution to Philosophy. 
Making use of a simile employed by Anandavardhana 
on poetry I may say this: Art is the beautiful corporal 
‘frame of Buddhism, literature is its prana or _life- 
breath, philosophy is its mind; so that the topic of 
our deliberation is, as it were, a task of penetrating 
gradually gnore and more into the depth of the inner 
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core of the great spiritual movement which hag /' 
so much to the world. ; 

I feel deeply honoured by having been ask 
preside over this session. I take it as a distinctio. .4 
so much for my own humble endeavours to fal y 
the profundity of Buddhist philosophy but a! 
award of honour bestowed upon my country, bec r 
especially im Germany, philosophers have since a 
time shown great interest in Buddhism. { 


The first Germans who had heard the name c # 
Buddha were probably theologians who had reac - 
works of St. Hieronymus, one of the fathers o. 
Christian ‘Church. For this saint mentions the © 
culous birth of the Buddha. But on Buddha’s do 
nobody seems to have had any detailed kno ¢ 
during the Middle Ages. It wags not until th 














































ury that a German philosopher obtained some 
vledge of Buddhism. It was Gottfried Wilhelm 


a, whose philosophy had just been made known 
jurope by the works of French Jesuits. Leibniz 
from their books some points of the Buddhist 
trine as taught in the Chinese Empire. 
-his most famous book, the Theedicée, he speaks of 
ag the Chinese call the Buddha and refew to the 
- dhyamika-System and its doctrine of Emptiness. 
aa, & Wider range of knowledge we find with Immanuel 
wt (1724-1804). It is not much known that Kant at 
* : University of Konigsberg delivered not only 
tures on Philosophy but also on Geography. With- 
y ever having left his native town he had ackquired 
rnsiderable knowledge of all the parts of the glove 
pading books on travel. He, therefore, in his 
‘es speaks about Buddhism in Ceylon, Burma, 
China, Japan and Tibet. He draws a very 
thetic picture of the Buddhist monks in Burma. 
, 8:. “The Talapoins of Pegu are praised as the 
. kindlies; men. They live on the food which 
eg at the houses and give to the poor what they 
‘ need for themselves. They do good to all 
beings without making any discrimination of 
a. They think that all religions are good which 
men good and amiable.” 
nt already knew that Buddhists do not believe 
‘eator and ruler of the universe who judges men 
leath. for he writes: “They reject the idea of 
providence, but they teach that vices are 
ed and virtues are recompensed by a fatal 
: ty.” Kant did not yet know anything about the 
;, 8b doctrine of Karma and Rebirth, and his 
; ophy has in no way been influenced by Buddhist 
} But the doctrine of metempsychosis appealed to 
n several periods of his life. Even a short time 
his death, when asked by his friend Hasse 
the future of the individual after death Kant 
sed himself in favour of the doctrine of trans. 
sion. On another odcasion he called it one of the 
ttractive teachings of Oriental philosophy. He 
taught a pre-existence of the soul before man 
and he wag of opinion that after death man has 
inue his way to perfection in infinite progress. 
as have. therefore, in this point much in com- 
ith Buddhism. 
t lived at a time when Buddhist texts had not 
studied and translated by European scholars. 
nly after his death that English and French 
egan to occupy themselves with the Buddhist 
SS. In contradistinction to Kant the German 
hers at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
tter informed about Buddhist philosophy. Thus 
with Schelling and Hegel some more detailed 
‘ks on Buddhism, and in later times with Nietzsche 
-nany other philosophers. An enthusiastic admirer 
bals great religion of the East was Arthur Schopen- 
hr (1788-1860). Since he was introduced to Indian 
‘dom as a young man of 26 years of age until his 
tin at the age of 72 he read almost every book pub- 
%¢ d on Buddhism and came to the conviction that 
4 "a together with Plato and Kant was one of' the 
‘reat illuminators of the world. He was much 
efu. xd by Buddhist thought in framing his own 
vof metaphysics. He believed in a strong con. 
"¢ of hig doctrine with that of the Buddha. So he 
’ Tf I were to take the results of my philosophy 
A yardstick for the truth, I would concede to 
+ usm the pre-eminence of all religiong of the 
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world. In any case I can be happy to see that my 
teaching is in such great harmony with a religion which 
has the greatest number of adherents on earth.” There 
are, indeed, many points in which the German philo- 
sopher agrees with Buddhists; they ‘both deny the 
existence’ of a personal God, they teach that neither a 
beginning nor an end of the cosmic process can be 
established. They both assume the existence of a 
plurality of world systems, they see no essential but 
only a gradual difference between men and animals 
and are therefore ardent advocates of the protection 
of animaly against cruelty. They do not believe in 
permanent immortal souls and metempsychosis, but in 
a rebirth caused by the will (sanskara) which manifests 
itself in the doings of the previous existence. They 
both acknowledge a moral law (dharma) as the mov- 
ing factor in the universe. Though they both have a 
pessimistic outlook on life, they are optintistic in so 
far, ats they are both convinced of the possibility of 
a liberation from the trammels of existence. Just as 
for Buddha so for Schopenhauer too ethe state of 
deliverance cannot be explained with the help of terms 
and words belonging to our world of phenomena. 
Schopenhauer’s system being an original and indepen- 
dent outcome of his own thinking it differs. of course, 
in many other points, from Buddhism. This partly 
finds its reason in the fact that at the time of Scho- 
nenhauer Buddhism was not yet sufficiently known in 
Europe. 

_ Schopenhauer was the greatest herald of Buddhist 
Wisdom, ever arisen among the philosophers of the 
Western world. His worke had a deep influence on 
many other thinkers rendering them, in their turn, 
very keen on studying the sacred writings of the 
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Buddhist faith at least m translations. A remarkable 
witness of the overwhelming impression that Buddh- 
ism made on him are the following words of a great 
musician, the famous composer Richard Wagner 
(1813-1883). He wrote: “Buddha’s teaching is such a 
grand view of life that every other one must seem 
rather small when compared to it. The philosopher 
with his deepest thoughts, the scientist with his 
‘argest results, the artist with his most extravagant 
“maginations, the man with the most open heart for 
everything that breathes and suffers—they all find 
their unlimited abode in this wonderful and incompar- 
able conception of the world.” 

It ig en uncontested fact that Buddhism has 
played a very prominent role in the realm of Indian 
Philosophy during the one thousand five hundred years 
ef its existénce on the sub-continent. .Not only because 
it produced a great variety cf metaphysical systems 
many of which belong to the most elaborate and 
smblime ones ‘which the fertile Indian mind has ever 
created. But the contribution of Buddhism is still 
gerater. Through its very existenre it has compelled 
the Brahmanic and Jaina philosophers to defend their 
teachings and to improve and remodel them. The 
discussions kindled by the struggle waged between 
Buddhist philosophy of permanent flux and_ the 
Upanishadic philosophy of unchangeable being have 
raised Indian metaphysical thought to that high level 
which has gained it the admiration of the world, Since 
the celebrated passage in Majjhima-nikaya 22 where 
Buddha argues controversially against the doctrine of 
the Vedanta, and Kathaka Upanishad 4, 14, where the 
Prahmins reiect the Buddhist theories of dharmas, the 
antagonism between Vedanta and Buddhism permeates 
the whole history of Indian philosophy, just ag the 
fight between the conception of the world of Heraclitos 
and Parmenides dominates Greek philosophy. As so 
often in similar cases. each of the two opponents has 
Jearned much frem the other and taken over some of 
- his. ideas. To my mind the monistic Mahayana shows 
the deep influence which Vedanta has exerted on later 
Buddhism. On the other hand. the lofty idealism of 
Yogavasishta, of Gaudapada and Shankara are indebted 
to Nagarjuna’s and Asanga’s theories on the unreality 
of the world. 

But the contribution of Buddhism to philosophical 

thought is not confined to India. Buddhism has been 
the originator and promoter of philosophy in many 
countries that had not yet developed a philosophy of 
thei? own when the doctrine of the Buddha reached 
them. Buddhism hag stimulated the intelligentsia in 
Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Kamboja, Laos: in Korea: 
Japan, Tibet and Mongolia to philosophical endea- 
vours. In China. too. which already possessed a philo- 
sophv of a high level Buddhism has greatly developed 
the indigenoug metaphysical thought: It js well known 
that Taoism. at least in, its later phases, har been in- 
fluenced by Buddh‘st theories. But also Confucianism 
‘e Indebted to it. It seems to me that the founder of 
the Neo-Confucianist school. the celebrated Chu Hei 
(1130-1290) though a staunch opponent of Puddhism, 
has much learned therefrom. And ITdealists, euch as. 
Shao Yung (3011-1077) and Yang Yangemin (14'72-1528) 
have deenly drawn from the fountain of Mahayana. 
_ _ Buddhism having had such an enormous direct and 
indirect influence on philcrophical thought in the whole 
of Scuthern and Eastern Asia proves that it must have 
appealed in a high degree to Asian mentality. 

Té is noteworthy that in contrad‘rtinction to the 
overwhelming importance Buddhism has had in the 
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Hast, -t has till now not been able to fertilize in 
comparable way thought in the West. The reasor 
this fact may have been that its sublime doctrines 
not easy to undemwtand for Westerners, though 
emperor Ashoka had already sent missions to 
Greek kings. 


Buddhist Art and Architecture in 
India After 250 A.D. 
Dr, Niharranjan Roy writes in The In 
Review: 


Art has no lessons to teach; it can only sha 
human sensibilities, and by doing so make man : 
and more conscious of the realities of life and nat 

Nor is there any art that can, strictly spey 
be called “Buddhist” art. Yet one readily recog 
thaz this is a most convenient phrase to denote t 
that waw, for centuries, pressed to the serv 
Buidhism, and to bring out in visual form some 
specific contents of Buddhist spiritual ideology 
way of life, Se 

Buddhist art of India as much as that of 
Japan and Central Asia, of Nepal and Tibe 
Ceylon, Burma and Thailand, of Java, Sumatra 
Cambodia is that chapter of each cultural 1 
wich deals with Buddhist themes. In form 
technique, Buddhist art conforms to the genera 
ciples of contemporary art of the respective ¢ 
regions, but in certain phases and _ periods, 
Buddhist content of ideas and conceptions calli 
and wonditioned correspondingly specific languag 
form. It is only such phases and periods of art, 
can legitimately be called Buddhist. 

All forms of art, according to the teachings c' 
Master, the Lord Buddha, are expressions of and: 
to vasana, desire and nostalgia; they are instru: 
of ‘muhurta’ sukha, plearures of the moment, an 
sherefore, to ‘be shunned by one who aspires 72. 
In its attitude to art, orthodox Buddhism is thus 
Clete to Jainism, the Sankarite Vedanta and Is! 

Yet, paradoxically, as within the folds of t, 
three faiths mentioned, so within that of Buddhi 
did play a role, a great and significant role, one 
say, not only in extending the physical bound 
the religion but also in expressing the subtlest . 
most sublime ideas and thoughts of the faif?,, 
the concretisation of the most elusive, absor 
subjective visions. 

To prove this statement, one has only t- 
the Buddha and Bodhirattva figures of ~ 
Mathura and Sanchi of the sixth and seventh , 
some of the segments of the wide stretches of | 
walls of Bagh and Ajanta, a number of Vajraya. 
Tantaryana cult images in stone and metal of Ez 
India of the ninth through to the eleventh cer 
A.D. Needless to say, the list is not exhaustive 
does it include examples from outside Ir 
Indeed, the achievements of art in Buddhism anc 
services it rendered to the faith are eloquent of 
creative potentialities of the faith, its depth 
refinement, its appeal and strength. 

Early Buddhist sculpture in India is fundamen 
narrative in character; its main purpcee is to te 
continuous narration, edifying tales, simply and 
tractively, against the background of contemporary 
tales that were supposed to underline the main . 
ciples of the faith and its important historical epis, 
Architecturally, the art consisted of solid, ma 
stupas with elaborate gateways and railings all n 
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rved in relief, and rock-cut caves-vzhara and chaatyas 
with or without sunwindowed doorways and pillared 
lls. A somewhat primitive solidity and massiveness 
slonged as much to the spirit of the age ag to the 
‘ck itself that was their receptacle. 

But already by about the second century A.D. 
- rtain fundamental changes in attitude seem to have 
aken place, changes that were ultimately responsible 
ior a definite shift in the form and centent of Bud- 
<ihist art. Buddhism was no longer a simple way of 
hfe that the Lord Buddha epoke of, nor the Lord 
jimself simply the mundane hi:torice! being that 
rod the dust of Rajagriha, Budh Gaya and dozens of 
ther cities and villages and ceaselessly strove 
is way to Supreme Wisdim. The message of the 
jaster was no longer confined within the borders of 
dia nor to soms of the soil. If has come into intimate 
ntact with other peoples, places, cultures and reli- 
ns including Judairm and Christianity. 

Within Buddhism itself and out of its own seeds 
‘| grown up powerful sects, each with their own 
“ifie emphasis and wty of life. The Sangha itself 
. its hold on the rich agricultural and commercial 
nmunities, sometimes also on the royalty and 
ility, had increased in exterwion. Even from earlier 
ea the Sangha had ‘been drawing its material 
‘tenance from the Sresthis and Sarthyahes, the rich 

ing and trading communities, and the relatively 
re substantial Grihapatis,, the agricultural house- 
~ ders. As years rolled on, the Saingha came more 
y.. 1 more to lean on these scgments of society, and in 
ize second and third centuries of the Christian era, 
ne te of its main source of material sustenance, the 
e qvherewithal of the elaborate monastic establishments, 

cas the rich Indo-Roman trade of the times. 

, All this could not but have its inevitable impact 
-e¢ the contemporary Buddhist art of India, and 
sttiowhere is the impact so clearly marked than at 
lac ‘athura and throughout the lower valleys of the 
g ; Tishna and the Godavari, in the rich and elaborate 
gonabtic establishments of the two places the viharas 
" i] chaityas and the still more elaborately carved 
tilings and gateways, a fraction only of which have 
Mlded to the excavator’s spade. This is true, to an 
Ly ent, at any rate, of the contemporary Buddhist 
“‘'cAblishments of Western India as well. 
>, With the creation of a real bourgeois society a 
eo, 2am the social taste and also in the attitude 
eélards life was but inevitable. What this change was 
“s . ig writ large on the sculptures of Mathura of the 

8 .%nd second centuries A.D, but more on the 
ture ples of Amaravati and Nagarjuna Kunda, Goti and 
/280}ter places of the Krishna-Godavari Valley, and 
2 L€onging to the first three centuries of the Christian 
nia, 


11 In the meanwhile, the image of the Buddha had 
; come to stay, the Buddha as undemtood either im terms 
} of supra-human physical form and temporal power 
and dignity, or in terms of Hellenistic iconography, or 
in thase of both. The inner meaning of the term 
‘Buddha,’ the INuminated one, In whom _ shone the 
_ effulgence of the light of supreme wisdom, whose body 
had shed all its earthly weight and had become like 
: melting butter with Karuna or compassion, 260 aglow 
; with spiritual light and energy, was yet to make itself 
fel; in visual art, 

Frankly, this was a matter of spiritual realisation, 
and that realisation becoming a common property of 
the people including the artists. But the story of 
India’s inner life during the third aud fourth centuries 
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is not sufficiently known. Many things happened 
during these two centuries, and We can only somewhat 
vaguely feel that a tremendous inner turmoil and 
searching of hearts had been going on inside all the 
Indian religions and philosophies, Buddhism and 
Buddhist thought not excepted, as much as within the 
various cadreg and orders of social and economic life. 
Out of the seeds of these two hundred years emerge 
such names as those of Vatoyana and Kalidasa, of 
es estas and Dinnage, of Asanga and Vasubandhu, 
and such facts as the final reaction of India’s two 
great epics, of the Puranas and perhaps also a la.ge 
section of Pali-Buddhist literature, as new Buddhist 
logic and a new Buddhist ideology. 

The last, this Buddhist thought and ideology was 
crystallised mto what ig known as yogachara very 
closely related to the evolved yoga system of con- 
temporary Hinduism and Jainism. Tite fluid and 
luminous ideology of the yogackara coupled with the 
Mahayanist :deal of Karuna or compassion, jmparted 
to the age-old Theravada and Sarvastivada ideologics, 
a new vision and a new meaning, and brought out 
fully what was latent in the teachings and practiccs of 
the Lord Buddha, himself. Indeed, the full+ connota- 
tion of the term Buddha, the great conqueror of the 
body and the mind, the supremely illuminated being, 
yet at the same time soft, tender and melting in com- 
passion for all sentient beings, emerged at last and 
slowly but surely took shape and form under the 
hammer and chisel of the sculptor, and the brush and 
colour of pajnter. 

And thus was born the supremely refined and 
sensitive and profoundly spiritual Gupta-Buddhist 
sculptures of the Ganga-Yamuna valley, particularly 
of Sarnath, of Bengal and Bihar, of Sanchi, and the 
paintings of Bagh, Ajanta and Sigiriya, all belonging 
to the fifth, sixth and seventh centuries. ; 

This is, indeed, the peak period of Buddhist ari 
in India as anywhere in the world, and once and for 
all set the standard of vision and imagination, of form 
and technique, of conceptions of volume and plasticity, 
of later Buddhist art in India, of contemporary and later 
Buddhist art of Central Asia, China and Japan, of 


Nepal and Tibet, of Ceylon, Burma and Thailand. 0” 


Java, Sumatra and Cambodia. 

All these local schools and periods drew their 
sustenance from this golden period of Buddhist art in 
India and sought to work on their specific Jocal tastes, 
ideologies and atmospheres in terms of standard of. 
achievement of these few centuries, Indeed. the 
measure of the aesthetic and spiritual value @hd signi- 
ficance of all-later schools and periods of Buddhist art 
in India and outside, is the measure of the extent they 
reached towards the attainment of this ideal. 

The first of this high peaks of Buddh‘st art is the 
human figure which is the receptacle of an inner 
dynamism lying latent almost m a state of rest and 
yet imparting to the body, its limbs and face, to its 
fingers and its gestures, a form that is vibrant with 
life and a meaning that suggests calm and contem- 
plative joy. This is true not only of the Buddha figure 
but of those of the Boddhisattwas and of ordinary 
human beings, and in an extended manner, of 
plants and animels ane well. Stories from old life of 
the Master and sometimes from the Jatakas, continued 
to be sculptured and painted but they had all but lost 
their narrative character, except in the paintings of 
Ajanta, and the emphasis centred more and more 
round the figures of Buddhas and Bochisattwas. 

The story of later Buddhist sculpture in Bengal, 
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har, Orissa, as much as in Nepal and Tibet, where 
iddkism came practically to be confined during the 
chsh and the following centuries, is the story of the 
meolidation of the values learnt and imbibed during 
e sixth and seventh centurres but with slow but sure 
ssening of the understanding of inner dynamism of 
e emential life process as well as of specific 
icdhist, content of inner spiritual illumination. This 
1 inevitably to a hardening of the plasticity of 
ume, and increasing petrification of what was once 
id and Juminous. “ 

‘This somewhat stagnating procets was, however, 
lieved to a great extent by the increasingly varied 
d «omplex pantheon reared up by the highly esoteric 
ijrayana and other Jater forms of Buddhism. These 
tar schools and sects of Buddhism, all saturated by 
tric ideas and ideologies, had a vigour and vitality 

their own which imparted a quality of dynamic 
luralism, of ‘a somewhat sensuous character, to the 
inded plasticity of volume and to the complexity of 
2 vigorous compositional structure. In the ekpression 

sheer vitality and strength, of external dynamism, 
d in craftsmanship, some of the strength, of Vajra- 


na—Tantrayana images in stone and bronze, also in - 


anuscript painting, reach the high tide of mediaeval 
bin India, and did largely influence the contemporary 
iddhist art of South-East Asia. 

Even in a short survey this purports to be, the 
intings of Bagh and Ajanta, deserve more than 4a 
sing notice, not merely for the high, noble and 
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dignified quality of the paiiter’s art that Ajanta, ar 
Bagh record for a continuous five or six centuries, 
fact which has found recognition all the world ove 
but for the picture they afford of the specific Buddhi: 
way of life as understood and lived by the contem 
porary Buddhist Sangha. Y 
Buddhist architecture in India after the thira’ 
century, has not much to show except in the sphere’ 
of structural viharags or monasteries, and in one or two, 
instances of Chaityas and temples. 
But contemporary Buddhism made the most. 
significant contribution to Indian and Eastern 
architecture, jn the sphere of vihara or monastic esta; 
blishments. From primitive rockcut viharas to the 
elaborate structural viharas built of brick and in 
tended for residence, worship, study and congregation 
it is a long story of gradual evolution from simple ang 
rudimentary to complex and elaborate establishmeni 
in different segments and in several pyramidicall 
receding storeys. The ruins of the long and elabora 
rows of viharas of the university city of Nalanda. , 
early mediaeval times, the ruins of similar viharas - 
Paharpur and Lauriya, Nandangarh, provide sufficie- 
evidennte of what these elaborate monastic establi 
ments were like and what architectural grandeur a 
magnificence they had reached. They are the gre 
pride of Buddhist architecture in India, these structur 
viharas, and served presumably ‘as models of ¢ 
storeyed temples of Pagan in Burma and of the gro 
of Brahmanical temples of Prambanam in Java. 
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oe Alexander Pushkin 

Zr On the occasion of the 120th death-Anniver- 
i‘ jary .of the great Russian writer Alexander 
ti, Syshkin, V. Putintsey observes in the U.S.S.R. 
°Y" -Vews bulletin : 


inte The Soviet people reveres with great pride 
ape memory of Alexander Sergeyevich Pushkin, 
leht “poet of genius and the founder of the new 
<  Jassian literature. Thousands of Moscow 


when crossing the Pushkin square, halt 
over and over 
on the 


thiy’ tople, 
solve; the foot of hig statue, reading 
Yvain his prophetic words, inscribed 


5 ie _ pnumient : : 
ianee» 1 shall be loved, and long the people wi'} 
expli * remember — 
ning * The kindly thoughts I stirred—my music’s 
look’ brightest crown. 
ne > How in this cruel age I celebrated freedom, 
a t And begged for ruth toward those cast down. 
T:‘+ Pushkin’s immortal works were a_ step for- 


in ward in the progress in art of the whole of man- 
ID: kind, “He was not merely a great Russian poe} 
Ul iof his time, but a great poet of all nations and 
‘ of all times,” worte about Pushkin the great 
‘fpi jliterary critic Belinsky. 


| - Pushkin’s creative efforts 


= 


are part of the 
, aighty surge of the socia] and _ spiritual forces 
hag | the Russian people. His works reflect the 
en -eople’s striving to win liberty, and the heroic 
in' .jruggle waged at the time by the more advanced 
we “actions of society—the revolutionary nobility— 
ne :ieainst the despotic Russian autocracy. ‘The 
Z ‘libertarian ideas of the Decembrists are embodied 
by 20 Pushkin’s writings with the highest degree of 
“art. As the founder of the Russian realistic 
i; literature and as the founder of the literary 
li.! Russian language, Pushkin won universal recog- 


ti nition and world fame for Russian culture, 


Q) The poet was born on May 26 (June 6, New 
r Style), 1799, in Moscow. His parents belonged 
- to. the nobility. His interest for literature was 
» €vident when he was still a child. He was parti- 
', cularly attracted by Russian folk poesy such 4s 
, fairy tales and songs which he heard from his 
‘ serf nurse Arina Rodionova. At the Tsarskoeselo 
L Lyceum, near St. Petersburg, where he was edu- 
~cuced im the years 1811-17, his first attempts at 
“.S5q Writing poetry drew the attention of his fellow- 
students and teachers. 
Pushkin appeared on the literary scene al 
C5, period when Kussian society was in a ferment. 


f 
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As Hertzen pointed out at a later date, the event- 

ful and victorious anti-Napoleon Patriotic War 

of 1812 had “greatly developed the sentiment of 
national consciousness.” Opposition trends ¢ 
were growing among the more atvanced section 

of the nobility and secret societies of the future 
Decemberists were being formed. Pushkin was - 
extremely responsive to the ‘freedom-loving 
political ideas which were getting hold of the. 
younger generation of the progressive nobility. 
After finishing the Lyceum he was on close terms 
with fulure prominent figures of the Decemberist 
movement and took part in the literary circle “The 
Green Lamp” which was linked with the Decem- 
brist secret society—““The Alliance of Welfare. 4 
His literary fame was spreading rapidly, especi- 
ally after his poem “Ruslan and Liudmila” was 
published.. But his libertarian verses, such as 
“Ode to Freedom,” “The Countryside” and others, 
replete with civic spirit and calling to the ~— 
struggle against tyranny, oppression and serfdom, 
attracted attention of the Government. Were it 
not ior the intercession of influential friends the 
poet would have been exiled to Siberia; instead 

ne was subjected to a milder form of panish- 
ment—in the spring of 1820 he was exiled to 

the South of Russia. 

In the years he was in exile in the Soulk | 
(1820-1824), Pushkin acquired a first-hand — | 
knowledge of actual life in Russia. He met the 
members of the Decembrist society in the South 
and its leader Pestel; he promptly responded to 
the political developments both Inside Russia 
and abroad and took an active part in discussions 
on Russia’s revolutionary fulire. Pu 
friends, fhe Decembrists, for the sgl 
poet’s safety did not take ly 
organization which was 
against the tsarist r 
made him the bard 
ideas amid the Russi 

During these yeal' 
lyrical verses, Pushkin 
“The Captive of the Ca 
men Brothers,” “Fountai 
also began to work on th 
famous novel in verse Lu 
took him eight years to co! 
pepularily these works brought to : 
his revolutionary ideas which had become fl 
more marked during the years of exile in the 
South, were a source of worry for tsar Alexander 
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I. In the sum 


er of 1824, on the tsar’s personal 
order, Pushkin 


was sent to another place of 
‘exile under the supervision of the local authori- 
ties—the villac of Mikhailovskoye in the Pskov 
gubernia, which belonged to his parents, 

The years Pushkin spent in exile in 
Mikhailovskoye marked the strengthening of the 
principles of realism in his poetry. During that 
period, io tse his own words, he became “the 


poet of. reality.’ The romantic personages 
figu’. in the poenis he wrote in the South were 
supe1. %d by true pictures of Russian life, 
sweep. generalizations of the current reality, 


which acquired features common to all makind 
and reflectéd the actual revolutionary spirit of 
“the author. In this sense a good deal of signi- 
ficance attaches to his poem Thad Gypsies, com. 
pleted in Mikhailovskoye, in which he cast down 
the romantic cult of the individual hero. Push- 
kin continued to work on his Eugene Onegin and 
wrote a Woe Boris Godunov, a work in which 
he reacted Shakespearean summils, and that 
marked a turning point in Russian dramaturgy 
on historic subjects. In this tragedy he brought 
to the forefront the pre-eminent role of the people 
in the historical events, 

It was in Mikhailvskoye that Pushkin learned 
of the insurrection of December 14, 1825, in St. 
Petersburg, and of the savage execution of the 
Decembrists by the new Russian  cutocrat, 
Mikolai I. He was shaken by the news. In a 
number of poems, “Message to Siberia,” sent 
with the Dtcembrists’ wives who decided to share 
their. husbands’ fate, “Arion” “October 19,” 
etc., the poeé holdly paid homage to the exploit 
of the insurgents, affirmed the indefeasible bonds 
that linked him to them and expressed his faith 
‘in the triumph of their great cause: 

The heavy—hanging chains will fall. 

The walls will crumble at a word; 

And Freedom greet you in | the light, 
And brethers give you back the sword. 
ic autumm of 1826 Pushkin was recalled 














meted Kugene Onegin which 
encyclopedia of Russian 
stic work the poet gave 
ff Russian society, pre- 
were typical among the 
epicting with biting sar- 
customs of the nobility. 
ies a place of honour as 
beginning of a_ flourishing 
Wels, 
Py same period Pushkin wrote a 
Muuywer of different poems on folk-tale 
subjects, as well as works of a patriotic nature, 


as. for example, the poem “Poltava,” depicting 
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an historic episode during the reign of 
Great, a theme that always fascinated th 
another poem called “The Bronze Hor: 5 


very much akin in spirit and subject to “P: tes 
is one of Pushkin’s outstanding creation. . 
Not confining himself to poetry, i: 
years Pushkin wrote “small tragedies” li, 
Stone Guest, Mozart and Salieri, etc., whi 
among the world’s best dramaturgical wor’ 
also turned to prose writing, and we owe : 
pen The Tales of Belkin, The Story of the — -. 7 
of Goryukhine, both distinguished by 3 
austere and laconic style, and ihe latter . 
ing a sharp criticism of serfdom; his othe. 
works include the universally known Dul 
Lhe Queen of Spades, and an historical, 
dealing with the Pugachey revolt, The Ce 
Daughter. Pushkin’s prose played an im 
part in further development of Russian lit 
along realistic and popular trends. “The! 
must continuously study this treasure,” sa 
Tolstoy on Pushkin’s tales, 
He also wrote many interesting art}: 
literature, and historical essays like “The | - 
of the Revolt of Pugachev,” etc. The pe, 
Sovremennik he founded a_ short time 
his death, was an important contribution 
subsequent progress of Russian journal , 
Pushkin met with a tragic end at 
when his creative genius had developed 
full and when he was contemplating to . 
number of important works. Infamous 
intrigues forced the poet io fight a duel 
French officer serving in the Russian + 
Dantes, the adopted son, of the Ambass:. 
the Netherlands in St. Petersburg. Pusl..: 
fatally wounded and died on January 29 | 
ary 10 New Style), 1837. - 
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